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Halley's Comet 
brightens the skies once 
im seventy Jive Years 
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But Every Da 
the earth is y y 
brightened 
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miles of tail, is sweeping into view in the evening sky on its 
mers have announced its appearance on time, and in April it 
it approaches within a few million miles of the earth. It is 
who determined its orbit, a new and remarkable accomplish- 
by prophesying its return in seventy-five years. 


Halley’s comet, with its millions of 
seventy-five-year trip. Already astrono 
will be visible to the naked eye. In May 
named after Edmund Halley (1656-1742), 
ment for that time, risking his reputation with posterity 
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IKE some stalwart giant of the forest, which for a cen- 
tury has withstood the violence of the elements, the 
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year of vigorous life. Since 1810 a host of insurance 
companies have disappeared 
in the smoke of a fiery cen- 
tury. During that period the 
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lars in losses, and yet, as years 
passed,* grew greater and 
stronger. It stands to-day 
=a like the mighty tree, unblem- 
~ ished, sound to the core, and 
~ still growing with all the 


vigor of youth. 

A century of success must 
be based on right service.” 
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THE KINGDOM 


The Kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus is the condition toward 
which man in his corporate relations is moving. It is a spiritual state rather 
than a political or social institution. The Kingdom is simply the rule of 
right, which is always the rule of God. The task which Jesus undertook 
was that of making this world right, first by regenerating individuals, and then 
by renewing society. 

The Kingdom is the goal of civilization. The Kingdom must exist in 
the lives of individuals before it can take form in social and political institu- 
tions; it must be internal before it can be external. 

Politically, the Kingdom will be a democratic state—a republic of re- 
deemed souls—for only in such a state can every man have his natural rights. 
They may be denied even there, but that will be because the democratic ideal 
is abused. A democracy may be the rule of a mob, but it makes possible 
the conservation of all the rights of man. 

Socially the Kingdom will be the realization of brotherhood; it cannot be 
otherwise, for by creation all men are children of God. Discriminations based 
on rank, color, nationality, wealth, are fictitious and absurd. Universal bro- 
therhood is the perfect social state because in it the relations between men 

are determined by love. Their dearest privilege, then, is that of mutual ser- 
vice. Even a demoéracy fails until individual citizens appreciate the fact 
that they are brothers. When they do, contention and strife cease, war is 
unknown, and the only competition is that of helpfulness. 

Religiously the Kingdom is the rule of God in all the affairs of life. 
Legal enactments should reflect the divine will, and some time they will do 
so; and the state should recognize that it is its duty to save its citizens from 
sin as truly as to protect itself from invaders. Institutions, laws, social cus- 
toms, official functions, societies, ought all to manifest the will of God. To 
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promote that will, they exist; to extend its sway, they should be operated. 
The Messianic reign expressed in modern terms signifies only the subjection 
of all facts, forces, institutions, to the divine ideals, as those ideals are ex- 
pressed and interpreted by Jesus Christ. 

The Kingdom of God will be attended by the abolition of selfishness, in- 
justice, vice, intemperance, the oppression of the weak by the strong, and of 
the poor by the rich. It will no longer tolerate war as a means of settling 
international difficulties, nor such competition among the nations as will lead 
to war. This presages a radical revolution in politics and society, and leads 
to the inquiry as to whether any agencies are strong enough to insure the 
necessary social changes. i 

This new type of civilization will result from the indwelling of the 
divine life in humanity. It will realize itself chiefly in three ways: it will 
be the product of social evolution; it will be the supreme achievement of the 
Church; it will be the fruitage of a general spiritualization of life. 

Social evolution is moving toward the rule of righteousness. Only thus 
could harmony between races and classes be secured. Whatever may be the 
truth about individuals, humanity as a whole is steadily becoming more humane 
and harmonious. The common welfare prophesies the triumph of righteous- 
ness. The goal of social evolution is the Kingdom of God. 

The Church tends to promote the Kingdom, and apart from it has no 
reason for its existence. The Church is an institution for individual salvation 
no more than for political purification and social amelioration. The Church 
is the foremost agency for advancing the Kingdom. The foremost, but not 
the only means; for all men who love truth, who revere justice, who exalt the 
beautiful, who serve their fellow men, all artists, authors, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, and all humble souls who are loyal to duty, are also helpers of the 
Kingdom. 

As individual and corporate life become more spiritual, they react on in- 
dividuals, states and society, and make the rule of righteousness easier and 
inevitable. 

The Kingdom of God is an ideal more splendid than the Imaginary Re- 
public, the New Atlantis, or than the Utopia. It sometimes seems like a 

-palace in the clouds, but it is no creation of the fancy. It is the “divine 
event” toward which all things are moving. It is not an ideal for heaven, but 
for this earth, with all its people in their right mind and loving one another. 
It is nothing more, and nothing less, than the holiness of God, victorious in 
thought and life; it is the realization of righteousness in all human affairs. 


Amory H. Braprorp, 
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DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
By Robert G. Boville, New York City 


URING the summer of 1909 
there were enrolled in ninety 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
of the National Committee and all 
other organizations, approximately 27,- 
000 boys and girls, gathered from the 
neediest and most crowded districts of 
eleven cities. In five of these cities 
—Baltimore, Kansas City, Newark, 
Pittsburg, and Washington—schools 
were opened for the first time. In all 
of them the summer campaign meant 
that ninety churches of many different 
communions were open daily to a 
new social ministry for children, com- 
bined with simple Christian teaching 
drawn from the Bible. It meant, too, 
that more than three hundred college 
men and women, from sixty institu- 
tions of learning, found an open door 
for social and Christian service com- 
bined. 


Origin of the Movement 


The Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement had its origin in New York 
City in 1901 as a result of the deep im- 
pression prodttced by the neglect of 
three great opportunities for commu- 
nity service on the part of the churches 
surrounded by dense populations, a 
neglect that seemed to be an aggra- 
vated form of economic and religious 


waste. 


1. There were the idle children, 
myriads of whom, during the sum- 
mer vacation, crowded the streets in 
which stood costly buildings, grim, 
silent, and untaxed, while the chil- 
dren, without any oversight, became 
more and more demoralized by con- 
tact with evil companions. 

2. There were the idle church build- 
ings, with pleasant, cool rooms, and 
sometimes attractive grounds, shut off, 
during the hot summer days, from any 
practical service to the children of the 
neighborhood, whose fathers and (in 
many cases) mothers were absent at 
work. True, the children may not 
have belonged to the churches, but 
the churches belonged to the children, 
by every claim.of humanity, and also 
by the fact of their exemption from 
taxation. Here was a unique oppor- 
tunity to render community service to 
unshepherded childhood, irrespective 
of creed or race and free from narrow 
sectarian aims. 

3. There were the idle students from 
over six hundred institutions of learn 
ing, whose summer vacation coincided 
with that of the children. Many of 
these were known to hunger for some 
real worthful service, and many had 
the additional stimulus that comes 
from the necessity of finding work. 
There is no class of people better qual- 
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ified to understand and help the boys 


and girls of our cities; why, then, 


should they not be secured for this pa- 
triotic and Christian service? In the 
presence of the child problem of the 
summer vacation it seemed sheer eco- 
nomic waste to leave them to “serve 
tables.” 

Out of the consideration of these 
facts grew the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. In 1907 the time was consid- 
ered ripe for the organization of a 
National Committee to foster the na- 
tional movement. Such a committee 
was organized, representative of differ- 
ent cities. Nineteen schools were con- 
ducted by the present National Direc- 
tor, who was placed in charge of the 
movement. These were located chiefly 
in Philadelphia and Chicago. In 1908 
these schools were continued, and Bos- 
ton, Providence, and Albany initiated 
the movement, so that twenty-nine 
schools were opened in six cities dur- 
ing that season. The extension of the 
work to eleven cities in 1909, reaching 
as far west as Kansas City and as far 
south as Washington, is a matter of 
history already reported. 


The Students 


Of the 209 men and women engaged 
in the oversight and teaching of the 
15,036 children enrolled in the schools 


JIMMY, WHO ATTENDED A NEW YORK 
SCHOOL 


under the supervision of the National 
Committee, the National Director can 
speak from personal acquaintance. 
Their spirit and attitude was that of 
loving service. They were selected 
from over 500 college applicants, be- 
cause of their special fitness to interest 

children of the street. Their re- 


A TYPICAL STAFF OF TEACHERS 


muneration was rarely more than 
sufficient to pay expenses. A few 
of them gave their services at 
their own charges. One volunteer 
from Haverford College paid his 
own expenses daily into Philadel- 
phia, for the privilege of teach- 
ing a group of Italian boys. A 
Cornell woman did the same. 
Four Vassar women gave similar 
service in Boston. One Wellesley 
student devoted her summer to 
the children in one of the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools of Pitts- 
burg. A Northwestern University 
graduate gave her services to 
superintend the Washington Va- 
cation Bible School. The volun- 
teer superintendent of the school 
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in Kansas City was a graduate of 
the New York Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School. Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Harvard, and Princeton 
were represented by men on _ the 
staff who gave faithful service as 
volunteers. Young women from the 
choicest families gave up their sum- 
mer to engage in the work. But 
whether paid or unpaid, the spirit of 
these men and women was one of 
whole-souled ministry, and will never 
be forgotten by the children. 
Training conferences for the stu- 
dent staffs were held in four centers 
—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Three days were de- 
voted to the conduct of model schools, 
illustration of the Bible stories, train- 
ing in the singing of hymns and 
songs, and in the various 
activities required in the schools. 
These conferences, faithfully at- 
tended by all the staffs, were essential 
not only to their equipment, but to 
the creation of a common spirit and 
high standard. 


GROUP OF CHILDREN ATTENDING A 
CHICAGO SCHOOL 


manual - 


The Children 


The children were of all creeds and 
races, and the great majority were of 
foreign parentage. They ‘were the 
children of wage-earning fathers and 
mothers whose absence from home and 
struggle for bread exposed the children 
to the perils of street life. These boys 
and girls were beyond the reach of any 
other organized philanthropy, as care 
had been taken in the choice of school 
locations to avoid overlapping with 
public or private playgrounds. The 
schools were unsectarian, and the 
church connection of each child was re- 
spected. Bible stories and_ sacred 
songs, followed by hammock-making 
and other hand work, made the atmos- 
phere a natural one. . 

A school was opened in Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, for the children of the 
steel workers of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the National Exec- 
utive cooperating with the local play- 
ground association. Of the total num- 
ber enrolled, 83 per cent. were foreign 
born, belonging largely to Hungarian, 
Russian, Slavic, and Italian races. In 
some schools all the children were for- 
eign born. To save these children 
from the demoralizing influence of 
street life during the summer days, to 
give them companionship, occupation, 
and oversight by the choicest Christian 
youth of our colleges, is no small ser- 
vice to the nation and its future citi- 
zens, 


Talks on Personal Habits 


One feature of the work in the 
schools was the series of two-minute 
talks on personal habits. The follow- 


ing subjects were presented in this 
way: 
PrersoNnAL Hasits— 
t. Clean hands. 
2. Clean faces. . 
3. Clean mouths (good language). 
4. Clean hearts (good thoughts). 


TABLE Hanits— 
5. Say “please” and “thank you.” 
6. Do not grab and devour. 
7. Serve others before yourself. 
8. Thank God before eating. (Suggest 
a short form for grace.) 


In THE STREET— 

9. Avoid bad companions and gangs. 

10. Do not injure property of others. 

11. Filching fruit from a stand is evil. 

12. Be kind to dumb animals. 

13. Never laugh at deformed people. 

14. Never enter a saloon. 

15. Never play “craps” or use dice. 

16. Never steal rides on the cars, inside 
or outside. 

17. Keep away from five-cent shows. 

18. Dime novels are a waste of time and 
money. 

19. The nearest public library. (Name 
a few good books for the young.) 

20. When mother calls, don’t wait half 
an hour. 

In GamMES— 

21. Cheating is contemptible. 

22. Quarreling is childish. 

23. Swearing is weak-minded. 

24. When you win, don’t shout too much 
—praise your opponent. 

25. Betting, even a cent, spoils the game. 

In GENERAL— 

26. Lying is cowardly. 

27. Foul language is degrading. 

28. Gossiping is hurtful. 

29. Envy is like poison. 

30. Commencement—“A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” 


Often, after a habit talk, the chil- 
dren might be seen on the following 
morning greeting the teachers with 
smiles of marvelous proportions—that 
a set of clean teeth might be observed. 
Or there would be unusual activity of 
the hands, that their cleanliness and 
well kept nails might be seen. And 
“teacher” always saw and always com- 
mended, and many a little heart. was 
made glad. The habit talks were 
worth while. 


Bible Stories 


In regard to the Bible stories, which 
were an important feature of the pro- 
gram in each school, the principal of 
one of the schools says: 

In my previous experience I had been 
somewhat doubtful concerning the results 
of the Bible lessons, but this year’s work 
has convinced me that, when concretely 
and interestingly told, they are one of the 
most “resultful” parts of the whole cur- 
riculum. A dramatically told story inter- 
ests young and old, and if the point is kept 
constantly before the hearers, the story 
cannot fail to be a success. On two occa- 
sions when given the choice between a 
game, a drill, industrial work, and a Bible 
lesson, the boys and girls each time chose 
the last named—sufficient proof, I think, of 
the success of the method employed. 
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The list of these Bible stories shows 
the scope of this branch of the work: 


1. The planets and stars, and who made 
them. 
2. Man’s first disobedience. 
3. Cain and Abel. 
4. Noah and the Ark. 
5. Abraham’s migration. 
6. Abram and Lot. 
7. Lot’s rescue. 
8. Rebekah at the well. 
. Jacob’s deception. 
10. Jacob’s flight and dream. 
11. Joseph’s boyhood dreams. 
12. Joseph’s betrayal. 
13. Joseph’s good service. 
14. Joseph in prison. 
15. Joseph’s rise to power. 
16. Joseph and his brothers. 
17. (Peace Day.) The Christ of the 
Andes. 
18. Moses’ early life and choice. 
19. A desert caravan. 
20. David and Goliath. 
21. David and Jonathan. 
22. Jesus in the Temple. 
23. Jesus at the Jordan and in the desert. 
24. Call of the Disciples. 
25. The Sower. 
26. The Ten Virgins. 
27. The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin. 
28. The Lost Son. 
29. The Good Samaritan. 
30. (Commencement Day:) Review 
Story. 


At Work 

Space will not permit an adequate 
description of the work done at the 
various schools—hammock making, 
basketry, raffia work, sewing (for 
girls), first aid exercises, marching, 
calisthenics, games, excursions, etc. 
The following incidents and extracts 
from reports are typical of all. The 
first is from one of the Boston schools : 


The problem of maintaining discipline 
was at first a serious one, as it is bound 
to be in any new school; and great credit 
is due to Miss Pulsifer and her assistants 
for the way in which they overcame this 
difficulty and built up a community of or- 
der and quiet. Our child-policemen were 
a wonderful help in maintaining discipline, 
and it was interesting to see how the re- 
sponsibility of keeping others quiet reacted 
on the behavior of the little policemen 
themselves. One Dutch boy, ten years old, 
had made all manner of trouble for us. He 
was a nervous little fellow, and full of 
spirit. But after the election of the chief 
school-city officers he was appointed po- 
liceman, and the change in him was phe- 
nomenal. He became our right-hand man 
from that day forward. The same experi- 
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ment tried on another mischievous boy di 
not work so well, however. In oe this 
one behaved so badly that the mayor, chief 
of police, and commissioner of public 
works, with the staff, decided to take his 
office away from him.- It was a very sol- 
emn occasion. After the opening exer- 
cises the mayor mounted the platform and 
announced the decision of the council. 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL CHILDREN IN PHILADELPHIA 


Then, amid perfect silence, ‘the disgraced 
policeman came forward and was divested 
of his badge. A great impression was pro- 
duced upon the children, and the other of- 
ficers were much more zealous thereafter. 

The smaller boys, who were nevertheless 
too big for the kindergarten, were taken in 
charge by Miss Packard. They made raf- 
fia napkin rings, lanyards of white twine, 
belts and watch fobs of shoestrings, net 
book bags, etc. They also made some doll 
hammocks for the children in the Carney 
Hospital, as did the older boys when their 
big hammocks were finished. 

Miss Mills taught the girls raffa work 
and basket-making, and her success was 
well attested, both by the large size of her 
class and by the regularity with which the 
little girls all came to school. They dearly 
loved their work, and they dearly loved 
Miss Mills. No wonder their napkin rings, 
picture frames, baskets large and small, 
dolls’ hats, tea mats, twine bags, and even 
clothespin dolls, were so numerous and so 
well made. They learned to do a great 
many more important things, too. They 


learned to share materials generously with 
each other; they learned to wait patiently 
for their turns; and they learned the value 
of neatness and carefulness in their work. 

From the principal of a school in 
Chicago: 

The principal was much worried at first 
with the problem of the small boy, who 


padsii vie, 


could not make a hammock successfully, 
or ought not to be made to apply himself 
as strenuously in the hot summer as would 
be necessary to conquer the battle with the 
knot, yet who refused to do basket work as 
too much of “a girl’s work.” As an ex- 
periment, a few jackknives were found and 
offered to the boys if they would try to 
make something good. So enthusiastic did 
the boys become that many more knives 
were needed. A large hardware dealer was 
informed of the need, and kindly supplied 
regular sloyd knives for the boys. Fruit 
crates furnished the wood. A couple of 
saws, hammers, etc. were borrowed, and 
a nickel’s worth of sandpaper, with an 
equal amount for brads, started us out well. 
We made batons, gavels, paper knives, ete. 
Then the larger boys investigated, and they 
wanted some “carpentry work,” too. This 
combination made possible the biggest 
work of our industrial department for the 
season. A large packing-box company 
near by gave us two large boxes, a man 
in the next block gave us old shingles 
which were being taken from his roof, to- 
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gether with some new ones. A young man 
of the neighborhood who was unemployed 
three mornings of each week became fore- 
man, and we proceeded to build a doll 
play-house, about seven feet high, three by 


to make the Vacation Bible School a 
regular part of their ministry. It ap- 
peals to benevolent men and women, 
many of whom are college graduates, 


TROLLEY EXCURSION OF VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


four feet in size, with four rooms and an 
attic. The front was left open for the 
convenience of the future users, and win- 
dows were cut on the other sides, the whole 
outside shingled, the inside papered, diminu- 
tive woodwork added—the parlor floor was 
made of strips resembling hardwood floor- 
ing—and the whole was fitted with furni- 
ture made by the boys, with rugs, curtains, 
etc., supplied by the girls. 

When the last afternoon came, we fitted 
up our house and took it to the children’s 
building of the Cook County Hospital, to- 
gether with eighteen scrap books, and doll 
books. The nurse has since reported that 
the children play with their new house all 
day, without a whimper, until it is neces- 
sary to leave it at bedtime. And before, 
not a single toy of any kind could be seen 
on that floor. 


For the Coming Summer 


The National Executive Committee 
should be enabled to plan for at least 
fifty additional Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools in 1910. It appeals to student 
volunteers to give seven weeks’ service 
to American children during the sum- 
mer. It appeals to student organiza- 
tions and colleges to undertake, each, 
the equipment of one school. It ap- 
peals to Christian churches to open 
their buildings for this ministry to 
needy children that surround them, and 


to provide social service scholarships, 
which shall support students who can 
not volunteer. 


CHICAGO VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL GIRLS 


SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


By the General Secretary 


No. 


Dear BRETHREN : 

I am on the home stretch of a seven 
weeks’ trip through Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Montana. I have covered a 
large amount of territory, met many of 
our pastors and people, and am carry- 
ing away a sheaf of impressions which 
I hope to make serviceable in the pros- 
ecution of our common task. Possibly 
you will care to hear of some of them. 
_ My first and prevailing impression 
is that Congregationalists are mighty 
attractive people. Whether to the man- 
ner born or brought into the fellow- 
ship by force of affinities stronger than 
inherited ties, they are, broadly speak- 
ing, marked by a democratic temper, a 
love of reality, and a simplicity and 
hospitality of spirit which are most 
winning. I want to express here my 
grateful appreciation of the blessing 
which has come to me from the fel- 
lowship, so gracious and generous, in 
which I have found myself wherever 
I have gone. The fine and high quali- 
ties of old New England have not 
been lost by transmission to the West, 
but reappear in varied forms every- 
where among our churches. 

I have been impressed, too, by the 
spirit of hope and aggressiveness in 
the regions | have visited. There are 
marked differences in this regard. In 
a few parts of the West our type of 
church life has had to contend with 
so great difficulties that it has not 
been easy to maintain the attitude of 
optimistic confidence. A great deal 
has depended upon the question of 
leadership. A denomination like our 
own, without much sectarian feeling 
or corporate cohesion, is greatly de- 
pendent upon its leaders. Where a 
strong, clear-visioned, and devoted 
man appears, the work prospers. 
- Where he is lacking, things sag. For- 
tunately, such strong leadership has 
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not been wholly missing anywhere in 
the West, and in some places it has 
been and is present in conspicuous 
measure. There is ample reason to 
thank God and take courage. 

The weakness of the Home Mission- 
ary Society the past few years, caused 
by lack of an adequate missionary 
force and money to maintain the work, 
has been keenly felt everywhere. The 
energy and sacrifice of our superin- 
tendents and ministers have gone far 
toward defending our work from loss. 
But the marks of these anxious and 
burdened years will long rest upon us. 
The brighter outlook for our Society 
has come none too soon. Especially is 
this true in view of the large expan- 
sion of population due to the revival 
in railway building and the develop- 
ment of vast governmental irrigation 
projects, not to speak of other collat- 
eral causes. It was a keen disappoint- 
ment to our Board that at the January 
meeting they did not feel warranted in 
making any material increase over the 
appropriations of a year ago. It seems 
to be clearly our duty to maintain the 
present level of expenditures until the 
churches shall bid us enlarge by the 
eloquent command of increased gifts. 

Everywhere I have heard the famil- 
iar story of sectarian aggression. Cer- 
tain denominations appear to have but 
a single rule to guide them in the plant- 
ing of churches, viz., go wherever you 
can get the slightest foothold. The 
welfare of churches already established 
and the effect of such procedure upon 
the total religious life of the commun- 
ity seem never to be considered. In- 
deed, there is often evidence that such 
considerations as ordinary courtesy 
and neighborly fairness are either un- 
known to or little valued by these 
predatory brethren. The problems 
which they create in the home mission 
field are many and perplexing. It 
passes my comprehension to under- 
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stand how they can be willing to as- 
sume such responsibility. Following 
the historic policy of our Society, we 
are doing our best not only to avoid 
such offenses but to exercise an influ- 
ence for their prevention. I am glad 
to know that increasingly men in other 
communions are laboring toward the 
same end. I want to say again what 
I have often said before, that if in any 
place where our Society has responsi- 
bility we are believed to have trans- 
gressed the principles of Christian 
comity, I want to be informed of it. If 
on inquiry it be found that we are 
really at fault, we will make reparation 
at any cost, so far as lies within our 
power. 

I must leave until another time 
many things which my trip has sug- 
gested. As I write, our train is just 


ve 


passing into Washington, where our 
fellow-Congregationalists are address- 
ing themselves to their task with great 
enthusiasm and marked success. On 
April 1st they are to say farewell to 
the old Society which has carried them 
so long. In order to do this they are 
obliged to assume an expenditure 
which calls for a per capita contribu- 
tion from them four times as great 
as the gift to home missions made by 
the average Congregationalist, tak- 
ing the whole denomination together. 
May God speed them in their valiant 
endeavor! And may their devotion 
to home missions be matched by their 
zeal for the winning of the whole 
world! 


Faithfully yours, 
Husert C. HERRING. 


bd 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 
By Mrs. William Kincaid, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UR friend, Mrs. H. S. Caswell- 
Broad, is dead. To no one 
woman in our Congregational 

fellowship does the cause of home mis- 
sions owe so large a debt. She came 
as Secretary of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society just as our women 
were generally ready for combined 
home missionary effort. A number of 
our state organizations were already 


in active service, and to these she - 


gave her cordial sympathy, but to 
many in the Interior and the West 
her voice was the trumpet call to 
united action. A large number of 
our State Unions owe to her their 
beginnings and their subsequent 
growth. 

Hers was a singularly varied, active, 
and successful life. To me, her per- 
sonal friend, it groups itself into six 
distinct epochs. 

Her childhood was in a cultured, 
consecrated Massachusetts home. Her 


father, Dr. Clark, was an able Congre- 
gational clergyman. 

She was early called—being only 
seventeen—to labor among the Indians 
of western New York. Nearly twenty 
years were given to this service. Her 
“Life Among the Iroquois” is a most 
fascinating tale. “I am really hap- 
piest,” she said once, ‘when I can tell 
of the Indians and sing their songs.” 

She loved her work and left it re- 
gretfully, and only after Mr. Caswell, 
a merchant in Boston, came to her on 
the field; and an Indian minister 
shared in the marriage ceremony. Her 
married life was blessed with abundant 
means and the loving care of her hus- 
band, who was in full sympathy with 
her work for the city poor and fur- 
nished large sums of money to carry 
out her many plans for their better- 
ment. When I visited her last March, 
she pointed out from her hotel win- 
dow—overlooking the State House 
and beyond—all the distance “where 
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those happy years of personal work 
were spent.” 


Some little time after Mr. Caswell’s 
death she came to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society in New 
York City, where her brother, Rev. J. 
B. Clark, D.D., was Senior Secretary. 
My husband 
being then 
one of the 
s e cretaries, 
we were 
thrown 
much with 


Mrs. Cas- 
well. She 
edited for 
some time 
The Home 


Mission ar y 
mag azine, 
and was al- 
ways am- 
bitious for 
its largest 
success, urg- 


ing _ better 
paper and 
fuller illus- 


trations. In 
her place as 
Secretary of 


our New York Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union shared largely 
in her presence and her love. No 
speaker was more acceptable among 
our women, and our receipts were 
ever on her heart. A letter dictated 
less than a week before her death 
was full of 
loving mes- 


sages and 
plans for 
our success. 
She num- 
bered her 
friends all 
over. the 
land, but 
none loved 
and appre- 
ciated her 
more than 
our New 
York and 
Brooklyn 
women. 
Mrs. Cas- 
well’s con- 
stant jour- 
neys over 


the country 
threw her 
much with 


the Wom- our home 
an’s Depart- mission at y 
ment, she workers, and 
was second, her  mar- 
- succeeding riage to 
Mrs.  Shel- Rev. L. 
ton, who MRS. H. S. CASWELL-BROAD Payson 
died not For sixteen years Secretary of the Woman’s Department of Broad, Su- 


long ago in 
M ontclair, 
N. J. To those of us who remem- 
ber the Saratoga meetings of our 
Home Missionary Society, Mrs. Cas- 
well’s special sessions were of 
greatest interest Her marshaling of 
her speakers and of the women was 
masterly. She always managed to in- 
troduce the personal element into her 
programs, and she always touched 
hearts and secured large contributions. 
Since New York state was her home, 


the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
Died February 26, 1910, 


perintendent 
of our home 
missionary work in Kansas, was 
the natural outcome of the common 
work. In many ways this was 
the “romance of her life. For 
years they traveled over the land, 
largely at her own expense, visit- 
ing lonely and isolated home mission- 
ary fields, and always bringing a bless- 
ing with them. To many weak and 
discouraged workers she was a tower 
of strength. Everything interested 
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her, from the organization of a state 
society to the supplying of the personal 
needs of the home missionary’s wife 
and children, and in answer to her call 
many over the entire land were ready 
with timely help. The preacher, the 
teacher, the cowboy, and the miner, all 
shared in her sympathetic love. 

Her husband’s death in Atlanta, Ga., 
brought not only sore bereavement but 
physical exhaustion. She returned to 


bd 


Boston, where she was tenderly cared 
for by those who had long loved and 
trusted her, and by those nearest of 
kin. Her heart was weak and she was 
growing blind, but she waited hope- 
fully for her summons, never for a 
moment forgetting the interests of the 
Kingdom. She has passed now into 
the larger life. 

“Rather, in Thy gracious keeping _ 

- Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


ve 


GLIMPSES OF THE WORK AND WORKERS 


Extracts from: Quarterly;Reports * 


Rev. Frank D. Bentley, Sylvan, Wash. 

To give an idea of a home missionary’s 
busy days, I will relate what occurred one 
Sunday ‘in September. I had been called 
upon to officiate at a wedding about eight 
miles from Sylvan at 1.30. The morning 
service at Sylvan was at 11. Promptly at 
12 o’clock I jumped into a launch and was 
taken about two miles by water to a wharf 
where a man met me with horse and rig 
and conveyed me over a dusty road for five 
miles to the church where the wedding 
ceremony took place promptly at 1:30. A 
large number of people filled the church, 
which was prettily decorated. Immediately 
after the ceremony I took charge of the 
usual service and preached a sermon. After 
a hasty lunch another horse and rig took 
me to Gig Harbor, a distance of five or six 
miles. Here I took the regular passenger 
boat for Tacoma. I got off at the first 
landing and rode in a street car two or 
three miles to a house where I was to be 
entertained. Here I had about thirty, min- 
utes respite before walking nine blocks to 
the chapel, where I again preached. 


Rev. Sebastian L. Hernandez, Missionary among 
Mexicans, Albuquerque, N. M. 

One great evil the missionary has to face 
is the loose morals of the churchgoers, 
especially those who came to us from the 
Romish church (where we have to depend 
for our converts), as these have belonged 
to a-church which has absolutely no moral 
restrictions. A person can be considered a 
good Catholic if he submits to the formal- 
ism of the church, is baptized, and con- 
fesses frequently, regardless of his charac- 
ter or public and private life. 


Rev. Chas. J. Treka, Bohemian Missionary, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Though some of the parents do not come 
themselves to our church, they are not 
afraid to send their children to the Sunday- 


school. The other day I was talking with 
an infidel, who said to me that our Sunday- 
school is a very good place for his children, 
because they are taught a higher moral life. 
It was very good testimony from an infidel, 
but I am sure that there would be no harm 
done to himself if he would come and learn 
a little more about his own soul and how 
to reach the perfect moral life in following 
Him who is the ideal life of the world. 


Rev. Andrew Gavlik, Duquesne, Pa. 

While the work among the Slovaks is 
rather slow for our rushing times, it is 
not without blessed results. We are stead- 
ily moving forward. The type of religion 
in our converts is. most pleasing, and in 
some respects may well be an example to 
some English-speaking Christians. Their 
faithfulness in attending the religious serv- 
ices, their every-day lives, their willingness 
to support the work financially from their _ 
scant earnings, are exceptionally good. 
Our young people never think of leaving 
out religious services for the sake of 
amusements, as is the case with many Eng- 
lish-speaking young Christians. 


Rev. Joseph Pope, General Missionary in Montana. 

At the new town of Judith Gap, about 
sixty days old, I found five saloons in full 
blast, and one small hotel—five places to 


. drink and one to eat—two general stores, 


and a few small residences. This is to be 
a freight division point, and has the ear 
marks of a coming town. 

From here I had planned to go further 
on into the basin, but a severe snowstorm 
came on and I decided to visit Broadview 
on the following day on my return trip 
home. We left Judith Gap about eight 
Pp. M. and arrived in Broadview about 
midnight. Two of our cars got off the 
track and one of the fiercest blizzards I 
have ever experienced prevailed. It was 
decided to wait until morning before mak- 
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ing any attempt to get the cars back on the 
rails. We had breakfast in a freight car— 
the cook car of an extra gang—and started 
on again at 10.30 A. M. The blizzard had 
been too severe to attempt to leave the 
train, so I shall be compelled to make an- 
other trip to Broadview. 


Rev. B. A. Warren, Sherburn. Minn. 

Last Christmas the Methodist Episcopal 
and Congregational churches united in a 
joint Christmas cantata. The better rela- 
tions between the churches here has also 
resulted in joint revival services. In these 
meetings sectarianism was forgotten and 
all worked harmoniously together for the 
common Lord. 

The moral conditions in the town are 
now better than for some time past. For 
this there are at least two reasons. One 
is the formation of the Sherburn Law En- 
forcement League. Your pastor has the 
honor to be the president of that league, 


ve 


and we have waged a fight against vice 
with such effectiveness that the saloon- 
keepers are careful what they do. Another 
reason is that a son of the mayor of the 
town, and the banker’s son, had both been 
dragged into the clutches of the saloon. 
Both the mayor and the banker were out- 
spoken in the fight, on the side of the sa- 
loon, but now that the question has come 
home to them, they are willing to see to it 
that the laws are obeyed. 


Rev. B. L. Opdahl, Gaylord, N. D. 
I have endeavored to reach each point on 


‘my circuit every Sunday, but on two Sun- 


days the weather did not allow me to go. 
Some of my trips have been made with 
much difficulty, and on one occasion my 
whole face was badly frozen, as I had to 
face the wind for thirty-two miles when 
the temperature was between thirty and 
forty degrees below zero. 


we 


THE CHILD TOILERS 


Y COURTESY of the National 
Child Labor Committee we 
reproduce on this and the two 

following pages a series of night pic- 
tures which tell their own story. 
If our eyes are so accustomed to 
sights of this sort that they do 
not arrest our attention, it would be 
well for each of us ‘: translate 
these pictures into terms of his own 
household. Imagine each of these boys 
to be “my boy.” We feel sure that 
many readers of this magazine can do 
more than they are now doing for the 
welfare of unprivileged childhood. 
This has direct relation to home mis- 
sions. When one remembers that there 
are in this country two million child 
wage earners, deprived in one degree 
or another of childhood’s sacred jright 
to wholesome sunlight and fresh air, 
to a generous education and care-free 
days of play, there should be need of 
no other stimulus to effort for better 
things. If anyone desires information 
concerning the progress of the move- 
ment against child labor, we suggest 
that he write to Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary of the Committee 
above named, at 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 


ELEVEN AND SEVEN 


For tending this news-stand afternoon and 
evening they reccive $2.50 a week. 


“THIRTEEN PAST” 
The news agency for which this boy works 
pays $3.50 a week. The boys work from 5 P. M. 
to 2.30 A. M. 


CHINATOWNERS 
They go freely in and out of the worst places 


in the tenderloin. 

“You're a crook; your brudder’s in Ref” 
(House of Refuge). “You’re another; you stole 
ten dollars from yer mudder.” 


AT 2 A, M. 


Starting for the railroad 
Sunday morning papers. 

“Gimme a puff, Buckie?” 
ter’n that; here’s a stump.” 


stations with 


“TEN AT EASTER” 
From ten o’clock Saturday evening to two Sun- 


day morning he makes about 20 cents. 
father is alive and working. 


the 


“T’ll go ye one bet- 


His 


BOX MAKERS 


Where the Christmas “rush” bears hardest. 
Leaving a box factory which they entered four- 


teen hours earlier. 


MIDNIGHT 


These boys are “fourteen” by affidavit. The 
law requires that no boy under sixteen shall work 
after 9 o’clock. 

The superintendent of a House of Refuge was 
asked whether any class of boys predominated in 
his institution. ithout hesitation, he replied: 
“Messenger boys.” 


STREET VENDERS 


In street life boys ‘‘learn” fastest and most. 
A flower seller of twelve; a match seller of 


eight. 


The peaceful 
“street life.” 


FOUR A. M. 


end 


of 


an 


exciting 


night 


of 


OPPORTUNITIES IN WESTERN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 
By Rev. Emil Dietrich, Belle Fourche, >: D. 


HE Congregational churches of 
our land to-day are hearing 
the Macedonian call for help 

from all sections of the country, and 
no doubt the need is great every- 
where, and the opportunities inviting 
in every direction. I do not wish to 
minimize the urgent need in other 
directions, but am glad for the oppor- 
tunity to speak for a section of the 
country that has great things ahead 
of it. Western South Dakota is glad 
of a chance to get the ears of those 
who might be able to help her. To 
anyone who is acquainted with the 
field, this region presents a unique 
opportunity. It is just entering upon 
an era of great development, and its 
vast resources are the forces that are 
drawing the tidal wave of a great 
population westward. The vast 
stretches of prairie that but a few 
years ago were thought to be unfit 
for anything but cattle ranches from 
twenty-five to fifty miles apart, are 
to-day rapidly filling up with people 
from practically every state in the 
Union, and from many nations of the 
world, and the land that was thought 
not much better than a desert is be- 
ing changed into gardens, orchards, 
and grain fields. It is an undisputed 
fact that for something like a dozen 
years the state of South Dakota has 
held the record for per capita wealth 
production in the United States. 

The western half of the state has 
done its share and will especially do 
its share in the future toward holding 
this record in the years to come. 
Everybody knows of its rich gold 
mines. The Black Hills district is 
the wealthiest one hundred square 
miles in the world. Belle Fourche, 
where I make my headquarters, has 
long been known as the largest initial 
cattle shipping point in the world. 
During the last decade the sheep 
industry has made many people 


wealthy. The time has now come when 
both the sheep man and the cattle 
man will have to share up with the 
farmer, if not to a great extent give 
way to him. The farmer’s era has 
come, and the agricultural possibili- 
ties of this part of the state are no 
whit less than the possibilities of the 
rest of the state or any other state in 
the Union. 

The Government’s testimony is 
that the soil of the western part of 
the state is very rich and exceedingly 
productive, and one is at once con- 
vinced of this by noting. what the 
land -will do. I have seen Perkins 
County potatoes on sod grow three 
hundred bushels to the acre, its corn 
on sod run thirty bushels, while oats 
on older land went ninety, and wheat 
thirty-five. Alfalfa fields growing 
three crops to the year are a delight 
to the eye. A good grade of coal is 
found in many places. Fruit-grow- 
ing is common, and has long  out- 
grown its experimental stage. Apple 
orchards are numerous and remuner- 
ative. I have never eaten sweeter 
and better pears than those grown in 
this neighborhood. 

In no section of the country are 
the opportunities for irrigation better 
than in western South Dakota. One 
need only look at the map to notice 
that this part of the state is divided 
into five main drainage systems, be- 
ginning at the western edge of the 
state—one as far out as Wyoming— 
and draining all the Black Hills 
region, and emptying into the Mis- 
souri River. They make possible the 
irrigation of millions of acres. The 
Government is about to complete an 
irrigation project in the Belle Fourche 
Valley that will water nearly a hun- 
dred thousand acres. Private con- 
cerns irrigate an equal area of land 
adjacent to this. This land is shared 
by about five thousand farmers, 
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These irrigation projects are only a 
beginning of what can and will be 
done with every one of these drain- 
age systems, hundreds of miles in 
length. Many millions of acres of 
land can very easily be irrigated 
wherever irrigation is necessary. 
These streams present another 
great possibility. Nearly all the 
rivers and creeks have a decided fall, 
which makes possible great power 
plants. Their potential power and 
wealth is practically unlimited. A pri- 
vate concern a few miles from here 
harnessed only a portion of a small 
stream, and it furnishes light and 
power for the neighboring towns. 
The famous Homestake Mining Com- 
pany, in Lead, employing nearly three 
thousand men, is now constructing a 
power plant on Spearfish Creek that 
will furnish light and heat for a city 
of eleven thousand people, and power 
to run the largest gold mining enter- 
prise in the world. These two illus- 
trations show the possibilities of 
abundant power for great industrial 
enterprises, and they are a prophecy 


RKINS 


of what can and will be done along 
this line in the future. 

Western South Dakota is an em- 
pire in itself. It has long reaches, 
being 180 miles wide and 200 miles 
long, containing 37,000 square miles, 
or twenty-four million acres. It has 
rich possibilities. It is still undevel- 
oped, but it has now come to the point 
where it will make great strides in 
development. The barriers that held 
it back so long are being removed or 
overcome, and its progress will be in 
double-quick time. The eastern half 
of the state has made great progress 
during the last twenty-five years. It 
is well peopled, well railroaded, and 
fairly well churched. A glance at the 
map below will show that it is not 


so with the western half. It has few 
railroads, few people, and few 
churches. 


There have been two reasons for 
this retarded development—the Mis- 
souri River, and the large tracks of 
Indian land along the Nebraska boun- 
dary and the west side of the Missouri 
River. The railroads found it diffi- 
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CONGREGATIONAL MAP OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


The black circles, squares, and triangles represent respectively 


_ and mission stations. 


English, German, and Indian schools 


Same with white center indicate churches and Sunday-schools. 
The large stars indicate colleges and academies. 


The dotted lines indicate railroads woe (par 
f ches, 1 I nglish, 40 German, 1 
ee werd Sign $in 1906 have come to self-support. 


of those which were receiving ai 


3 Indian—155 self-supporting. All but 14 
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cult to get across the Missouri River, 
and whatever land there was open for 
settlement was too isolated and too 
far removed for people to make their 
homes on it except for the raising of 
cattle. Until lately none of the rail- 
roads dared to bridge the Missouri in 
South Dakota, and for many years 
the only railroads in the western part 
of the state came into the Black Hills 
from the south and west. But that 
only helped the mining interests, and 
left most of the region untouched. It 
needed the railroads running east and 
west through the heart of the country 
to bring out its possibilities. That be- 
gan to be realized when a few years 
ago the North-Western put in its one 
and one-half million dollar bridge at 
Pierre, and the Milwaukee crossed at 
Chamberlain, each running its line 
across the state, meeting in the Black 
Hills at Rapid City. This opened up 
for settlement a big country through 
the west central part of the state. 
Last year the Milwaukee, in building 
its transcontinental line, put in a 
bridge at Mobridge, in the northern 
part of the state. The Minneapolis 
and St. Louis is crossing at LeBeau. 
This means the barrier overcome at 
four different places, and in the last 
few years the North-Western has also 
been bringing a line around: the south- 
ern bend of the river, and through 
Gregory County is moving northwest. 
As if at the command of a general, 
the railroads are marching into the 
heart of this country. They are in- 
vading western South Dakota in good 
earnest. The Milwaukee is building 
two lines out from Mobridge, one 
running west to the edge of Harding 
County, the other running southwest 
to Belle Fourche. Part of these roads 
are already graded. The North- 
Western is now at work building its 
line from Gregory County via cen- 
tral Stanley County to Belle Fourche. 
The Minneapolis and St. Louis has 
surveyed a line from LeBeau, on the 
Missouri River, through Harding 
County into Montana, and is now tak- 
ing steps to build it; and there is no 
doubt any more about the Milwaukee 


Wrst . 
beginning construction work on its 
proposed line from Marmarth, North 
Dakota, to Rapid City, South Dakota, 
through Harding, Butte, and Meade 
counties. ‘Those who are in position 
to know affirm that work will be be- 
gun before many more months. 
Simultaneously with the coming of — 
the railroads comes the opening up 
of nearly all the Indian lands. A few 
years ago came Gregory County, a 


HOMESTAKE GOLD MINE AND MILLS, 
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little later Tripp County. The Chey- 
enne and Standing Rock reservations, 
including the counties of Schnasse, 
Boreman, Dewey, and Armstrong, 
with four million acres, will practical- 
ly all be opened next spring. Along 
the Nebraska boundary is the Pine 
Ridge reservation, including the coun- 
ties of Washington, Shannon, Washa- 
baugh, Lugenbeel, and Meyer, with 
five million acres. A bill has just 
passed the Senate throwing open 
more than half of this reservation. 
The counties of Butte, Harding, Per- 
kins, and Meade, with twelve million 
acres, anticipating the coming of the 
railroads, have had an incessant in- 
flux of people for more than a year. 
All this will mean over a thousand 
miles of new railroads in the western 
part of the state. It will mean from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
new towns; the settling up and de- 
veloping of eighteen million acres of 
land; a hundred thousand possible 
farm homes; five hundred thousand 
people in the western half of the state 
in the next few years; and it may 
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mean a hundred new Congregational 
churches in this region for the future, 
IF WE WILL MOVE Now. 

We have a problem that cannot be 
solved with an ordinary force. They 
are extraordinary times that western 
South Dakota is facing to-day. Every- 
thing is coming upon us at once. A 
great opportunity is ours to-day, but 
it must be met to-day, for to-morrow 
it will be gone. An extra lift during 
the next few years will mean all the 
difference in the world. Roberts and 
Marshall counties, in the northeastern 


THE TREASURY 


corner of this state, have no Congre- 
gational churches to-day, because 
when that district was settled the 
Home Missionary Society gave per- 
emptory orders that no new territory 
should be entered. Is the future map 
of South Dakota to show such blanks 
because we to-day are prevented by 
too small a working force from im- 
proving the unusual opportunities? 


The whole trouble is that we 
won’t let God help us.—George Mc- 
Donald. 
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Monthly Comparative Statement 


By the Associate Secretary 


February Receipts 


Contributions, Interest. Legacies. Totals. 
Oy ae ie See aero $11,835.56 $1,916.12 $23,977.22 $37,728.90 
TORT uae Keer inna Cams 12,340.66 202.64 13,081.28 25,624.58 
a ee OSE es eg eer ee ee 
PFEEROHSGaraks. ccs est) ars cee $1,713.48 $10,895.04 $12,104.32 

First Eleven Months of Fiscal Year, Ending February 28th 

TOMO satiated ies = $108,898.90 $15,303.98 $88,634.31 $212,837.19 
TOOT ec ercwacagnn o,<% 113,505.89 13,688.26 152,743-33 279,997.48 
THETERSE 2a eee ees. $4,666.00 we eee $64,109.02 $67,160.29 
ECS CHHGe « evekad vos.” ) UWE sree SOU ake Meche ach SO ites on 


The above figures are encouraging, 


and the fact that there is a slight gain 


over last year proves that the efforts of the Joint Campaign have not re- 


duced gifts from these sources. 
crease, 


The legacies still show an encouraging in- 


March is the closing month of our fiscal year, and from a careful estimate 


of our receipts and expenditures we 


feel safe in saying that, providing the 


gifts continue to come in for the rest of the month as they have the first week 
of March, we will be able to close our books on April first with all bills paid. 


When we take into consideration the 


fact that a year ago the Society 


was in debt over $200,000, and to-day we are out of debt and in addition to 


this have increased our missionary expenses quite largely, 


there is certainly 


ground for thanksgiving and rejoicing on the part of all those interested in 


home missions. 


The coming year promises to be one of the best in the history of our 
work. We confidently ask for and expect the most loyal and hearty cooper- 
ation on the part of all interested in the cause. 
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HOME MISSION PENCIL 
POINTS 


Rev. G. J. Powell, Superintendent 
of Montana, is recovering from a seri- 
ous illness. 


Me 
Our young church at Fort Collins, 
Colorado, under the care of Rev. R. 
T. Cross, has secured a temporary 
house of worship. 


bo 
The Society’s Handbook, giving sta- 
tistics of the fiscal year just closing, 
will appear some time in May. 
ve 


Our annual meeting of 1911 will be 
held in May of that year with the First 
Church of San Francisco. 

Ys 

One day is assigned to our Society 
for its annual meeting in connection 
with the National Council at Boston in 
October next. 

ME 
_Dr. William Byron Forbush is plan- 
ning to interest the Boys’ Department 
of the Congregational Brotherhood in 
the work of Rev. Andrew Gavlik at 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 
YE 

Secretary Lougee took an enforced 

vacation in February, through illness. 
Ye 

Secretary Herring returned from his 

extended Western trip March 21. 
YE 

As this magazine reaches its read- 
ers, the eighty-fourth year of the So- 
ciety will pass into history. 


LW) | WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


Rev. TO! Douglass, D.D., is bring- 
ing to completion a history of Con- 
gregational Iowa. 


Rev. J. B. Gonzales, Superintendent 
of Texas and Louisiana, has removed 
to Port Arthur, Texas, in order to aid 
in reviving the church there. 

vg 

Dr. H. T. Sell, of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, reports that a home mission 
map of one of our western states was 
a great help in a recent presentation 
of the cause. 


The spring meetings of State Con- 
ferences and Associations will soon be- 
gin. We bespeak for home missions 
a generous place on their programs. 

ve 


There are now nineteen Constituent 
State Societies, raising and expending 
the money used in their own fields. 

YE 

The National Home Missionary So- 
ciety has the direct care and responsi- 
bility of the work in twenty-seven 
states and territories. 


vg 
With close co-ordination of effort 
between national, state, and city home 
missionary societies, Congregational- 
ism will have the most effective home 
mission organization in the nation. 
ME 
Our machinery is working well. All 
that is needed is to turn on more 
power—financial, personal, and spirit- 
ual. 


America for Christ 
A SUCCESTION FOR JUNIOR LEADERS 
By Helen 5: Page, Brooklyn, N. x. 


N connection with the junior study 
book, “Pioneers,” and _ the 
“Handicraft,” used with it, an 

interesting lesson can be given the 


children in developing the acrostic 
“America for Christ.” 

Impress upon the minds of the chil- 
dren the thought that God uses the 
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things of this world—historical events 
and men—to accomplish His purposes. 
Help them to see that though America 
is the youngest of the nations, God 
planted here a beacon which should be 
a light to the whole world, and that 
the religious development of the coun- 
try found its strongest foothold in the 
colonies settled by the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. Use these facts as a basis to 
begin your acrostic; and as you tell 
them in story form the events leading 
up to the coming of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers and their settling here, let the chil- 
dren see the acrostic develop and think 
for themselves what it may mean. 
Arrange figures on the blackboard 
as indicated by the accompanying dia- 
gram, and begin your story by telling 
them of the little Italian boy (1) Co- 
lumbus, who watched the boats from 
the shores of his native land and won- 
dered if he would ever sail the seas in 
a ship of his own. Show how he came 
to own such a boat, of his ideas regard- 
ing the shape of the world. Show how 
the king and queen of Spain (2) 
Ferdinand and Isabella, espoused his 
cause. Other explorations followed, 
and the new country was named (3) 
America. England (4) with other 


countries, shared in these glories. Give 


an account of the sect persecuted under 


(¢) Charles I. and James I. Tell of 
their crossing over to (6) Holland, of 
their sojourn there, and of their finally 
sending forth (7) a company of Pil- 
grims to seek a home in the new land. 
(8) and (9) Mayflower and Speedwell 
were the names of the boats they start- 
ed in. Describe the (10) voyage and 
the landing on the (11) rock at Ply- 
mouth. They came for (12) reli- 
gious (13) independence. The (14) 
Indians were their friends, and two 
of their heries were (15) Roger Wil- 
liams and (16) Thomas Hooker. 

Enlarge upon the story all the way 
through just as much as desired, and 
the children will eagerly watch the 
acrostic grow. If it is God’s plan that 
America should be for Christ, ask them 
what we are doing to make it so, and 
develop the second acrostic by showing 
where the missionaries are working 
and among what peoples. Illustrations 
of their work, or some little incidents 
connected with it, may be given if de- 
sired. Bring out the point of the les- 
son with the thought that God can do 
this 

WITH OUR HELP. 


Oe eee a cere c cere eee aTnnEE neal 


America. 

Mayflower. 

England. 

Rock at Plymouth. 
Indians. 

Charles I—James I. 

A Company of Pilgrims. 


Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Ocean. 
Roger Williams. 


3. 
8. 
4. 

iI. 

14. 

5 
ve 
2. 


Columbus. 
Holland. 
Religious. 
Independence. 
Speedwell. 
Thomas Hooker. 


Among Negroes. 
Mexicans—Mormons. 
Ellis Island. 

Russian Jews. 

Island of Porto Rico. 
Cubans. 

American Population. 


Finns—lrench. 
Orientals—Japanese. 
Red Men—Indians. 
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1X. Chinese. 

12. Hungarians. 

13. Race of Germans. 
14. Italians. 

15. Scandinavians. 

16. The Miners. 
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in drafts, 


THE REGRETTED RESIGNATION OF 
SECRETARY COOPER - 


R. COOPER, who was elected 
senior Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Mission- 

ary Association at its annual meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October, 1903, 
brought with him from his quarter- 
century pastorate in New Britain not 
only a hearty greeting from the Exe- 
cutive Committee and all the officers 
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COOPER 


of the Association, but also the excep- 
tionally cordial approval and welcome 
of the churches and friends repre- 
sented in the constituency, 

Dr. Cooper had been for many 
years a valued member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association and 
at the time of his election was one of 
its vice-presidents. 

For nearly seven years now in his 
laborious and constant service he has 
amply justified the judgment and high 
expectations which led to his selection 
and call to this responsible position. 


Few realize or can know what it asks 
of those who hold it. To his adminis- 
trative ability, his sagacious, wise and 
careful judgment, his unfailing fidel- 
ity to the principles of the Association 
and to every form of its missionary 
work, with his deep personal sympathy 
toward all co-workers everywhere, 
those who called him and those who 
welcomed him, as well as those whose 
welfare and interests have had his 
care, are under unceasing obligations. 
The entire field has felt the influence 
and the direction of his administration 
in its wise development. New 
churches have been organized and new 
edifices constructed. New buildings 
for our higher institutions and for our 
secondary schools, with enlarged op- 
portunities for both, and the increase 
of attendance in advanced depart- 
ments, attest the healthy growth which 
has had his fostering and watchful 
care, 

It was with sincere regret that the 
Association felt constrained to accept 
from him a resignation, arising from 
considerations of health in his familv 
which seemed to him to make it im- 
perative. To all his associates in the 
office as well as the many friends in 
the various fields, the time of his ser- 
vice has been far too short. As he 
goes forth from us, Dr. Cooper not 
only carries with him a record of un- 
sparing service, but also leaves with 
us a permanent friendship and a gra- 
cious memory of a large-hearted, 
large-minded, strong and manly Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Immediately upon presenting his 
resignation to the Executive Commit- 
tee, Dr. Cooper was unanimously 
elected a Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, a position which he had held 
previous to his call to the secretary- 
ship. We are gratified that Dr. 
Cooper will still be able to be very 
useful to the Association. 


‘THE NEW SECRETARY 


Secretary Cooper’s resignation was 
presented to the Executive Commit- 
tee at its regular March meeting, to 
take effect April 1. At the same meet- 
ing the Executive Committee unani- 
mously elected the Rev. H. Paul 
Douglass, D.D. Corresponding Sec- 
retary, to fill the vacancy caused by 
Dr. Cooper’s resignation. Dr. Doug- 


lass has been our Superintendent of 
Education for the past three and a 
half years. He is well known, highly 
esteemed and greatly beloved by all, 
and his election at this time is especi- 
ally grateful to all friends of the As- 
sociation. Further reference to the 
new Secretary will be made in our 
next issue. 


RETIREMENT OF WESTERN DISTRICT 


SECRETARY, DR. 


For some months our esteemed Dis- 
trict Secretary of the Western De- 
partment of the American Missionary 
Association has disregarded the ad- 
vice of his physicians to cease alto- 
gether from work. Finally in view 
of their repeated counsel, Dr. Hall 
resigned his secretaryship, to take 
effect not later than the last of 
March. The American Missionary 
Association had looked forward 
with high expectations for the 
codperating services of Secretary Hall 
for many years. He had won the 
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hearty appreciation of the Executive 
Committee in his long connection with 
it, as a man of thorough sincerity, 
clear mind, with excellent judgment 
and entire devotion to the principles 
of brotherhood among all men. We 
part with Dr. Hall officially with great 
regret, and hope that the needed rest 
which he will get and the release from 
the anxiety and burdens which he has 
borne, will restore him to health and 
strength again. 

Our best wishes will always be 
with him. 


REV. LUCIUS OLMSTED BAIRD 


NE goeth and another cometh. 
() While we reluctantly part 
with one friend, we cordially 

extend our hand to another who 
comes to take his place. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has 
reason to congratulate itself in the 
acceptance of its Western District 
Secretaryship on the part of Rev. 
Lucius O. Baird. We are happy to 
be able to introduce him to our read- 
ers. Secretary Baird was prepared 
for Yale University in the public 
schools of Chicago and was graduated 
at Yale in the class of ’85. He spent 
two years in business and the study 
of law. Subsequently he was led to 
change his purposes and returned to 


the University where he took his De- 
gree in Divinity in 1890. The Home 
Missionary work appealed to him and 
drew his attention westward, organiz- 
ing what is known as the Yale Wash- 
ington Band. He was sent to the 
frontiers of that state. In the town 
of Pullman a church was built, after- 
wards enlarged, and a _ parsonage, 
under his pastorate. Influences which 
he set in motion in Pullman are po- 
tential to-day. 

Next Mr. Baird spent ten years as 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Ottawa, Illinois, one of the 
strongest and oldest churches of the 
state. He was an officer and director 
of the Illinois Home Missionary So- 
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ciety for eight years, and was Presi- 
dent of the Society when he was called 
to Nebraska. 

For the last four years he has been 
pastor of St. Mary’s Avenue Congre- 
gational Church at Omaha, Nebraska, 


THE A.M. A. 


The receipts from donations for 
February were $11,245.92. For the 
five months ending with February, 
$54,757-09; an increase of $845.30 
rom church collections and from 
Sunday-schools and other collections, 
and a decrease in individual gifts of 
$2,576.54; a net decrease in dona- 
tions of $1,731.24. The - receipts 
from legacies were $34,845.66, a de- 
crease of $4,172.58. 

We hope that the Apportionment 
Plan, the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement and the Campaign Com- 
mittee of One Hundred will secure 
for the Association the sum of $250,- 
ooo—not less—annually in donations, 
but the adoption of the Apportion- 
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During his pastorate there, the church 
has cleared off a long standing debt, 
increased the benevolences three-fold 
and in many ways attested to his 
highly successful pastorate. He was 
President of the Nebraska Home 
Missionary Society, and Trustee of. 
Doane College, when he resigned to 
become a secretary of the American 
Missionary Association. 

It will be seen that our new Sec- 
retary has had an abundantly full life 
of earnest work since he left the 
Divinity School. He will find ample 
opportunity for his faith, his work 
and his patience in the new field to 
which we welcome him. 


The Superintendent of Education, 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass, has returned 
after a visit of observation and super- 


vision of our missionary work in Porto 


Rico. He reports the missionary work 
as most interesting and _ successful 
throughout the Island, and will give 
us a little story of it in our May 
magazine. 


TREASURY 


ment Plan and the weekly offering 
system by many churches has caused 
considerable re-adjustment as to the 
time of making regular remittances 
to the Association. 

We wish to remind our constitu- 
ents that the needs of the Association 
are pressing from day to day, and we 
suggest to the churches which have 
adopted the weekly offering plan that 
they remit to the Association every 
three months or oftener, and not wait 
till the end of the year to remit their 
apportionment for the year. 

We give an analysis of the receipts 
for the month, and for the five 
months of the fiscal year. What will 
be the showing for six months? 
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RECEIPTS—FEBRUARY 


Ss Women's) Oth _P.S. ivid- 
Churches} Sunday | Women's] Qther | YoFES: |rorar | Mnaivid' | TOTAL |Legacies | TOTAL 


1908-09. . . toe bree .06| $1,805.68] $21.95} $270.59] $9,325.53] $5,563.58] $14,889.11] $8,412.71 | $23,301.82 


J 
1909-10. 099. 107.71] 1,995.30) 154.39) 205.48] 8,562.73] 2,683.19] 11,245.92) 9,350.58} 20,596.50 
Increase.| .... | -ceeees MEL GAME IGAMOl ES cae AlCl ess «! Veehvleseslectceres O57 BF liste oeeae's 


Decrease. 16.40} 1,003.35)..... «+ os 65.11} 762.80} 2,880.39) 3,643.19] ------ 2,705.32 


RECEIPTS—FIVE MONTHS TO FEB. 28th 


ee 


Sunday |Women’s| Other | Y. P.S. Individ- P 
Churches Sings |tSactetien | Sots C.E. TOTAL Ses TOTAL | Legacies} TOTAL 


3 | P| Waist 
1908-09... . | $39,606.42} $4,703.24) $8,437.71) $74.95| $1,090.07} $53,912.39) $21,538.13] $75,450.52) $39,018.24) 114,468.76 
1909-10. ..| 41,156.97| 3,728.10] 8,786.60) 299.89 786.13| 54,757.69} 18,961.59] 73,719.28] 34,845.66] 108,564.94 


Increase.| 1,550.55) ......-- 348.89] 224.94]....06. PASS Ban ciieilais eS cies silat AES OL Weise clei 
Decrease.| ....-+++ Cot 0 | ee eee tee 303.94] eee eee 2,576.54| 1,731.24} 4,172.58} 5,903.82 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

“I GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of ————— dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 
ciation,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” The will 
should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 
Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 
other designated person. 


THE SOUTH | WWW 


Race Development 


T IS a truism to say that every The Negro people in this country 
race must work out its own have this problem for themselves. 
salvation. Americans can not Others cannot work it out for them. 

do this for China nor for Japan. Others can introduce the leaven for 
England cannot do it for India or their rising. Others can point the way. 
Egypt. They can introduce the They can set a belated race on its 
leaven. They can put the nations in feet so that it can not only stand 
the way of working out their own alone, but also go forward. But this 
welfare. To the degree that Foreign they cannot do, they cannot carry it. 
Missions become Home Missions the The shortest and the only sure way in 
question of the future in moral and race development is to call out and 
religious development is answered, direct the energies of decidedly 
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capable youth to be race teachers 
and leaders, so that they can begin 
and continue the long and hard work 
of race self-advancement. It is not 
merely to show the masses how they 
may get on for to-day or to-morrow 
—though this is absolutely necessary 
—but also to teach and train those 
who are capable of higher education 
to-hard and accurate thought, to be 
men and women intellectually well 
rounded, to cultivate sound and un- 
-fettered judgment, to take on a wide 
vision and broad and true sympathies, 
to know what truth is when they 
come to it, to be able to follow it, to 
have a will to follow it, and to lead 
others to do so. This higher educa- 
tion for the select youth of the race 
is the most direct and the surest path 
to a real and permanent race redemp- 
tion and no “short cut” will really do 
it. No training will do it. No sup- 
erficial elementary acquirements will 
do it. Since the race must save itself, 
it must have in itself the wisdom, 
the power, and the sacrificial grace, 
and determination to work out its 
own salvation patiently, and with un- 
deviating purpose and courage. What 
we of another race can do and should 
do, is thoroughly to prepare such 
teachers and leaders of the race, and 
encourage them to multiply them- 
selves until every village in the South 
shall have at least a well educated 
and godly minister, a capable and 
well prepared teacher, an _ honest 
lawyer, and enough educated business 
men (and educated women fitted to 
be their worthy wives), graduates of 
Christian colleges and schools through 


whom the work of race redemption 
shall be wrought out, who shall show 
the elementary people what is for 
their welfare, who shall rescue the 
ignorant residuum. What the Negro 
race needs beyond all else is such in- 
tellectual and moral leadership as shall 
impress itself and be felt through all 
the unreached masses of ignorance 
and need. Most assuredly industrial 
training is absolutely essential, and 
those who are engaged in it are nobly 
contributing to the solution of the 
problem; but beyond and above all 
this the race needs much more, be- 
cause it has its place to win. It has 
its place to hold. It will take its rank 
and recognition, from those who can 
give it rank and recognition. Dr. 
Washington has done as much to give 
his race a. rank and recognition, by 
what he is, as by what he has done. 
Indeed, what he has done has come 
from what he is. 

A gentleman of college rank and 
culture came to our office not long 
since, saying, “I have been attending 
a meeting of the American Historical 
Association held at the Waldorf 
Hotel. There were several addresses 
by college professors and experts in 
educational lines, but the man of them 
all who was pronounced most  thor- 
ough, most able, most logical and 
finest in discourse, was an eminent 
colored professor, a graduate of Fisk 
and of Harvard.” ‘This led our friend 
to say that the educated and strong 
men of the race are to be its final 
hope for the rank and_ recognition 
which the race will hold among the 
children of men. 


A RURAL SCHOOL IN THE TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS 


By a Native-graduate of Grand View Normal Institute 


After driving eight miles from the 
railroad station out on top of the 
mountain, I was not in a mood ex- 
actly to admire the scenery that pre- 
sented itself, ‘That little schoolhouse 


that I beheld on that day in July, 
when I went to Woodby as teacher, 
had my thought. The district was 
sparsely settled and the pro rata’ of 
one dollar for each person under 
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twenty-one, amounted to so little that 
a school every year was out of the 
question. At this particular time 
there had not been any school at 
Woodby for four years. There had 
accumulated the sum of $100, and the 
directors thought it ought not to lay 
idle. 1 had agreed to teach four 
months for the $100. 

This is the sight that met my eyes. 
My school building was a log house. 
_The logs had been cut from the wood 
near by and hewn off on two sides, 
then built up like a pen with the hewn 
sides out and in. On the east side 
was cut the door, and on the west 
side was a square hole of about two 
feet, which with the pen door con- 


stituted the only means for admit- 


tance of light. I found however that 
this was supplemented by numerous 
openings caused by the falling out of 
the “chinkin’ and daubin.’” The 
door was hung with the old-fashioned 
wooden hinges. The floor of the 
house was of rough planks originally, 
but these were worn compraatively 
-smooth by long use, for this house had 
been the pioneer cabin of some Wood- 
by ancestor when the field in which it 
stood, now grown up in brambles 
and shrubs, was the conventional 
“clearing and cabin” of the orthodox 
pioneer. 

But four years of uselessness had 
not bettered its state of repair. The 
door had been left open, and goats, 
sheep and hogs, and even cattle had 
been wont to share it, and the rabbit 
and fox driven there by hounds had 
taken refuge under the house. To 
capture them, the hunters had not re- 
frained from tearing up the floor. 
The sole piece of furniture was one 
broken bench which reached the full 
length of the house about 18x20 
feet. There had been some other 
benches, but they had been carried to 
a near-by cabin to furnish seats for 
neighbors on the occasion of the death 
of the mother of six of my prospec- 
tive pupils. , 

My first work was with the help of 
the boys and girls to put the house 
into habitable condition. Then with 


the same help | replaced the benches, 
and on the morning of the second day 
we were ready for school work. 

Fifteen pupils aged from five to 
twenty-two came in when I rang the 
little hand-bell that I had brought with 
me. A psalm and a short prayer 
caused great wonderment. I asked 
them how many knew the “Lord’s 
Prayer.” Not one. I repeated it to 
them and asked if they would not 
like to learn it. Some would, and 
some simply looked astonished at the 
idea of learning a prayer. 

When the school work began I 
found that notwithstanding the ir- 
regularity of school, two of the pupils 
were able to do, after a fashion, 
fourth and third grade work, but by 
far the greater number had never been 
to school a day before, which meant 
that they did not know one letter 
from another. Some of them were 
nine and ten years of age. If you 
ask why had they not been taught at 
home, let me say that neither of the 
three directors of the school could 
read or write. I read the contract to 
them, signed it for myself and had 
them “make their mark,” which they 
seemed to be able to do with their 
left hands as well as with their right. 
I made out their reports, signed my 
own checks for them for my salary. 
Later on I learned that there was not 
a man in the entire district who could 
either read or write, and only two of 
the women could. Hence it would 
have been impossible for these 
children to learn at home. 

To return to that first day, I had 
suspected the condition partly, and 
had taken all the old readers, arith- 
metics, etc., I could find left over 
from my own and my brothers’ school 
days. They were insufficient to go 
around. There had never entered the 
minds of the oldest of those pupils 
the conception of a grammar, or of a 
language lesson. The two who were 
furthest advanced and who had been 
as far as “division” in arithmetic, 
were aged twenty years and twenty- 
two years. They were held in the com- 
munity as marvels of education and 
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culture, this chiefly on account of 
their spelling ability; and here I may 
say that many of the men and women 
who knew not one letter from an- 
other, were able to spell by rote al- 
most any ordinary word, which as yet 
I have never been able to explain or 
understand. 

In a few weeks I had added a 
blackboard to the furniture of the 
room, had put in a course in geogra- 
phy, and added language lessons. 
Some had even learned the Lord’s 
Prayer and would timidly join with 
me in the devotions. 


This was ten years ago. In these 


ten years the whole district has 
changed. Only two or three families 
now live here, most having moved into 
the valley, or followed up the saw- 
mills and have come into the next 
stages of civilization where the log 
schoolhouse has been replaced by the 
lumber-camp school, and where -are 
met the children of the lumber capi- 
talist, the skilled laborer and the 
former dweller of Woodby town, all 
in the little plank schoolhouse supplied 
by the millmen. Here the pro rata of 
tax is often supplemented by private 
subscription and there is a fairly com- 
petent teacher. 


A TRIP FROM CENTRAL AFRICA TO 


JOSEPH K. BRICK SCHOOL 
By John Murrain 


Two teachers from the schools of the American Missionary Association are now- 
missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Central 
Africa—not the only ones who represent our relations and influence in the dark con- 


tinent. 


We do not forget our former teachers nor our pupils who have gone across the 


seas with good tidings to a heathen people, nor do they forget us. 

More than a year ago one of our old friends wrote us that four native African 
children—members of one family—would soon be on the way to be educated in the 
Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School at Enfield, North Carolina. 
They have been there now less than ten months; have made an excellent record in their 


studies and conduct. 


They are all professing Christians and give promise of great 
usefulness upon their return to their native land. 


In the picture, from left to right, are: 


John, Augusta, Sarah and Walter. The young man who gives us the story of their jour- 


ney here is now seventeen years of age. 


BOUT four years ago our 
A parents thought of sending 
us away from Africa to some 
other country, where we could get a 
good education and a better idea of 
civilization than we had then. They 
first thought of sending us to South 
America, but there are not such grand 
opportunities there as there are in the 
United States, so they inquired about 
the educational opportunities in that 
country, and the missionaries of the 
A. B. C. F. M. told them about the 
good schools there. One lady recom- 
mended the Moody Institute at North- 
field, Mass., and our parents wrote 
to the president. In due time they re- 
ceived an answer from him, but it was 
not very favorable to receiving us. 
About a year after this, a gentleman 
of the A. B. C. F. M. mission left 


Africa and- went home on a furlough. 
Just before he left, my father asked 
him to write to some schools and see 
if he could get one to which we could 
go. He promised to do so and as 
soon as he arrived at his home he 
wrote to the presidents and principals 
of several schools and colleges about 
receiving us. He received answers 
from them all, but from these he 
chose two, Talladega College and 
Joseph K. Brick School. He then 
sent our parents the literature from 
these two schools and after much con- 
sideration Brick was chosen. 

As it generally does in Africa, it 
took a long time to make suitable 
arrangements and it was not until 
January 1, 1909, that we could make 
definite preparations to leave home 
and take this journey of nearly 9,000 
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miles, the first 230 of which lay 
through thick jungles and forests, 
And the only way to travel through 
these forests was by horseback or 
hammock, riding or walking. The 
natives of the country are trained 
from their youngest days to take this 
journey on foot, besides carrying 


about 60 pounds of goods of any kind: 


on their shoulders. Two men are 


easily capable of carrying a man 
weighing 140 or 150 pounds at the 
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number was increased in a day 
or so by others who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to take their 
rubber to the Portuguese towns on 
the coast, to trade it for cloth, which 
is the chief article of barter in that 
country. 

_The first night we camped about 
nine miles from our home, and the 
next day about fifteen miles from our 
first camp. So we continued on our 
journey day after day, each day find- 


NATIVE AFRICAN STUDENTS IN J. K. BRICK SCHOOL 


rate of three miles an hour in a ham- 
mock slung on a pole with an awning 
over it to protect the occupant from 
rain or the heat of the sun. 

At last all preparations were com- 
pleted and on the first of March, 1909, 
with many tears, we left our home, 
accompanied by a missionary family 
who were going back to their home in 
South America. We had with us 
about fifty native attendants who 
carried us and our baggage. This 


ing us about fifteen miles from our 
camp of the day before. After pass- 
ing through parts of the country with 
beautiful scenery and through forests 
where the lion is supposed to roam— 
but we had not the honor of making 
his acquaintance—and after crossing 
beautiful streams, wading marshy 
swamps, climbing over high hills and 
passing through deep valleys, we at 
last, on March 27, from the summit of 
a high hill, could see the blue sea fif- 
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teen miles away. We stood on the hill 
and watched the sea. I was especially 
impressed with the vastness of it. 
We had often heard about it, but it 
is a different thing to hear about 
something and to see it. We soon 
arrived at a Portuguese town which 
is at the foot of these hills, about three 
miles from the sea. We expected to 
wait here about five days for the 
steamer, but instead had to wait nearly 
three weeks. It was at this place that 
we saw a train for the first time and 
my brother and I soon made our way 
to the station to see it. It was a very 
small one. I do not think that the 
engine was a quarter the size of the 
engines in America. 

At last, on the 17th of April, we took 
this little train and rode down to the 
next station, about five miles away. 
This was our first train ride and both 
of my sisters said that they felt sick. 
When we arrived at this place, the 
steamer was there waiting for us. We 
got on board and soon after that the 
steamer started. I do not think that 
I ever had such a queer sensation as 
I had when the ship started, slowly at 
first, then faster till we were out of 
sight of land. 

The day we left the coast of Africa 
was the last time we saw land for 16 
days and I must say that it was very 
monotonous. We were very glad 
when we arrived at the islands of 
Teneriffe and Las Palmas, where we 
stopped a day, respectively, to take on 
coal and provisions. Four more days 
of smooth sailing brought us to South- 
ampton where most of the passengers 
landed, but we and a few others went 
on to London, at which place we ar- 
rived the next morning. We stayed 
on board the ship until noon, when a 
missionary came on board and took us 
to a missionary home in a suburb of 
London. There was so much to see 
that we could not see half of what we 
wanted to see. One of the first things 
that I noticed was that the buildings 
were very dirty. I think that the 
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smoke from the factories accounts for 
that. We stayed in England about a 
week and while there visited the Lon- 
don Zoological Gardens, where we saw 
specimens of all kinds of wild beasts, 
birds, reptiles, etc. 

After a good rest we started once 
more, and this time it was on the 
steamship St. Louis, which runs be- 
tween Southampton and New York. 
On May 15 we rode down to South- 
ampton on the train and there we took 


‘the steamer and did not stop until we 


reached New York. Our voyage this 
time was not much different from our 
other sea voyage, except that the sea 
was a little bit rougher. 

On May 22 we arrived in New 
York, and after getting our baggage 
checked we were taken to Ellis Island, 
the immigration station, where we 
were kept for three days because we 
did not have enough money with 
which to continue our journey. On 
May 25 we were taken from Ellis 
Island to Jersey City, N. J., where 
we were to take our train for En- 
field. We had never seen such large 
engines and I must confess that I 
was scared when I saw the first one 
come up. 

About nine o’clock at night we took 
the train for Enfield. After about 
six hours we arrived at Washington 
where we changed cars. We then 
rode on without any changes until we 
arrived in Enfield. One of the boys 
from the school met us and gave us 
a hearty welcome. A fine drive of 
three miles brought us to the Joseph 
K. Brick School. “Here at last” was all 
we could say at that time, and I can 
assure you that we were very glad 
to get here after all our trials and 
perplexities. I thought ] had never 
seen such a fine place and still think 
so—next to our old home of course. 
These were the lines that kept running 
through my mind on that day: 

“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us, 

Guiding all the way; 


Henceforth let us trust Him fully, 
Trust Him all the day.” 
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One Hawaiian Parish 
Rev. Albert S. Baker, Kealakekua 


LITTLE more than two years 

ago, a young Hawaiian 

; teacher gave up his position 
in a public school to become a min- 
ister at a slightly smaller salary than 
he was already receiving. He had 
seen our unsuccessful efforts to se- 
cure a native pastor for the large par- 
ish where his school was located, and 
knowing that the resident missionary 
could not begin to cover his own large 
field, he modestly offered his services. 
His parish is one of our largest 
connected with a single church. His 
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HAWAIIAN “HORSE SHEDS” 


church membership is about one hun- 
dred and twenty, divided as follows; 
Three miles away in one direction is 
a branch chapel, with about fifteen of 
the members; two miles in the oppo- 
site direction is another chapel, with 
about fifteen of the members; six 
miles further on is another chapel 
with twenty of the members; thirteen 
miles in another direction is a fourth 
branch chapel with about fifteen of 
the members; and in still another di- 
rection are three small hamlets, twelve, 
fifteen, and seventeen miles from the 
main church, with about fifteen of the 


members, who meet at the house of 
one of their number. The other 
forty members are near the mother 
church, or non-resident. The pastor 
visits each chapel once a month, the 
groups of hamlets once in three 
months, and attends the monthly min- 
isters’ meetings at the home of the 
missionary eighteen miles away, often 
walking if his horse is too tired for 
further efforts. The extremes of his 
parish cover a distance of twenty 
miles, one end being seventeen miles 
from his main church, and in the op- 
posite direction from the missionary’s 
home. 

This pastor is a busy man, but he 
says, “I love this work, though I have 
so far to travel.” His salary is but 
$25 a month. He speaks English 
well, and buys what English books he 
can afford. He conducts his services 
with dignity, often apologizing for the 
unconventionality of some of his older 
members. 

On December 12th, a new chapel 
was dedicated at the fishing village of 
fifty inhabitants, eight miles from the 
mother church and a dozen miles from 
a post-office and steamer landing. A 
hundred people gathered at the neat 
building shown in the picture, half 
coming from the mother church, as 
the forty horses or donkeys tied to the 
cocoanut trees testified. The chapel 
is neatly painted, sixteen by thirty feet, 
of matched boards and ceiled. Much 
of the material was towed over the 
ocean from the port, a dozen miles 
away, by canoes. The people them- 
selves did all the work of carpentering 
and painting, under the direction of 
the local Hawaiian school-teacher, as 
a labor of love, and the cost was thus 
only about $300 instead of $500. 


-s Your missionary was present at this 
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dedication service, riding the fifty mile 
circuit with blanket and pillow in one 
saddle-bag, provisions in the other, a 
rain “slicker” in front, a bag of barley 
for his horse tied on one side, and a 
camera on his*back. The communion 
followed the dedication service, and a 
Sunday-school exhibition of the var- 
ious branches followed that, while a 
Christian Endeavor meeting was held 
as soon as the last was over. Four 
hours and a half would never tire a 
Hawaiian, though the missionary be- 


NEW CHAPEL AT MAKALAWENA 


gan to feel the strain. The younger 
portion of the Sunday-school recite 
and sing in English. 

A feast had been provided for all 
before they separated for their homes. 
Pigs, potatoes and fish had been cook- 
ing all night in underground ovens, 
and cocoanuts and oranges were also 
at hand. These feasts, always held in 
connection with the quarterly Sunday- 
school exhibitions, are the joy of the 
native heart, and such a day is always 
a great occasion. 

Some years it seems as if the great- 
est evil with which we have to deal is 
that of the liquor problem, again that 
of its twin evil, impurity, but this past 
year “kahunaism” (the medicine man 
of Hawaii) has revived to an alarm- 
ing degree, many of our church mem- 
bers even yielding to the power of this 
foolish superstition. Yet we cannot 
blame them too much when we remem- 
ber the equally foolish superstitions 


in the States in regard to the number 
thirteen, Friday, etc. The problems 
are about the same everywhere, only 
under different names. 

The “kahuna” dates from the 
heathen days of Hawaii, and was at 
first the heathen priest. Now he has 
become the heathen doctor. The claim 
of course is made that the Hawaiians 
have peculiar diseases which the white 
man knows nothing about. They seek 
to learn the cause of sickness by killing 
a white hen or a yellow pig, the burn- 
ing of whiskey, and other incantations. 
Treatment consists in equally foolish 
directions, not harmful to a well per- 
son, but too often fatal when one is 
sick. 

Many still fear the heathen prayers 
also. Death has been caused many 
times by this fear alone, the knowledge 
that an enemy had hired a “kahuna” 
to pray them to death. It is still 
necessary to point out that “The Lord 
our God, the Lord, is one’’; that He is 
love, and that He will neither answer 
such prayers nor allow a devil to an- 
swer them either. 

Our nationalities are tremendously 
mixed in Hawaii, as is often remarked. 


’ In my special field Japanese and Ha- 


waiians predominate, though there are 
many Portuguese and Chinese. The 
Japanese are making permanent homes 
in this coffee district much more than 
in the region of the great sugar plan- 
tations, hence Christian evangeliza- 
tion is more important here than in 
many of the other places. One of our 
Kona Buddhists has given this volun- 
tary testimony to the religions in gen- 
eral, at a recent meeting on educa- 
tion: “Seventy-five out of every hun- 
dred Christian Japanese are dead in 
earnest, while ninety-seven in every 
hundred of the Buddhists are so only 
in name or from custom.” 

An aged Chinaman recently pre- 
sented himself for membership in my 
central church. On investigation it 
was found that he had heard of God, 
but could not read, nor had he ever 
heard the story of Jesus Christ. He 
simply knew of us as “people who 
were trying to live right,” and, he 
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said, “I love everybody.” It was 
surely the spirit of Christ. Essential 
Instruction was given him and in a 
few months the old man was admitted 
to membership in our church of six 
nationalities. Prayer came hard at 


his age, he said, but at our last two 
prayer meetings we have heard his 
voice in a brief petition, and we re- 
joice in one more who was won 
absolutely by the testimony of Chris- 
tian living alone. 


ESKIMO ADOPTION 


By Rev. James F. Cross, Missionary at Wales, Alaska 


O feature in Eskimo life is 
more unique than the way 
children are adopted. In 

Cape Prince of Wales village about 
one-third of the homes are childless. 
Nature in the Arctic regions is not 
equalized as in temperate regions. All- 
day or all night; food in such abund- 
ance it cannot be cared for, or 
scarcity, hunger, starvation; these are 
the ways of nature in Eskimo land. 
The same is true of family life. In 
some homes children are abundant. 
The parents find their quiver too full. 
However, this is the exception. 

But a childless home under the so- 
cial and economical conditions is 
nearly unthinkable. The strenuous 
life of hunting in the extreme cold 
and the constant aanger make it nec- 
essary that a boy be growing up to be 
a hunter when the father has grown 
too stiff and rheumatic. And a girl 
is just as necessary to run errands and 
thread needles, when the mother is 
busy and her eyes grow dim. So it is 
a common thing for parents to give 
away their children to relatives who 
are childless. These children are 
adopted as truly as if by law. I have 
tried to find out whether a request for 
a child to adopt was binding on the 


true parents. In the social and eco- 
nomical system of native people, a 
request is often as binding as a decree 
of a court in civilized society. 

It took some ingenuity to get my 
case into language that could be under- 
stood. And finally I said, “Your wife 
has three girls, her sister has none. 
If the sister says to your wife, ‘I want 
one of your girls,’ do you and your 
wife have to give her one?” 

He thought a while and then said, 
“No, we don’t have to, but we pretty 
near have to. If we be poor and can- 
not give them food and good cloth- 
ing, then I think we have to, or peo- 
ple will say we don’t care for the 
children.” 

There are some instances where 
this giving would seem to us almost 
heartless. I knew one woman to give 
away a child four days old. A cousin 
took it at that age and rears it as her 
own. On the mother’s part it was not 
heartless. She had two small children, 
one still a baby when the next one 
was born. Besides these she had her 
husband and a brother to sew for. 
And family sewing with the Eskimos 
is no light task, since it includes 
every article worn—footwear, stock- 
ings, trousers, parke (the outside fur 
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coat and hood attached). Her child 
would have better care from her 
cousin than she could give it. 

Under present conditions, there are 
not enough children to supply the 
need. A school-teacher in a neighbor- 


to find a boy to adopt. He told the 
teacher that he thought he’d have to 
steal one. That would be kid-napping 
under alleviating circumstances. It is 
interesting to see the care and affec- 
tion that these childless mothers lavish 
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ing village told me that there was a 
demand for five or six children in his 
village. Men and women prosperous 
and able to care for children, could not 
find them to adopt. In another village 
a man has been hunting for two years 


on their adopted children. As far as 
they are able, they provide the best of 
furs and clothing and the finest 
needlework. 

Along with this manifestation of 
maternal love on the part of the 


THE TWO MOTHERS 


Eskimo parents is an example of a 
white man’s vice. In the village are 
two delicate, rosy-cheeked girls. Their 
father is a white man, and a man of 
some means. The mother is Eskimo. 
But her constant contact with white 
people has robbed her of much that is 
best in the native. And these two 


UE 
BPRS 


little girls, who show the features 
and characteristics of a so-called 
higher race, are often the most 
wretched and neglected children in 
the village. 

All these things show that neither 
vice nor virtue belongs to one race or 
to one color. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Santee Indian School, Santee, Nebraska 


In most respects the Santee school 
has had an encouraging beginning. 
The girls’ houses are full and Dr. 
Riggs has had to refuse to take some 
who applied. The boys’ houses are 
not full yet. But we know that some 
of our older boys will return after fall 
work on the farms is more nearly fin- 
ished. One or two also are detained 
by sickness at home. 

The Santee government school is 
closed. Most of their pupils have 
gone to other government schools, but 
we have a few of them. The Santee 
district school is also closed and those 


pupils, about sixteen of them, partly 
white, and partly Indian children, are 
in our school. We are finding it 
pleasant to have a few white pupils 
here now, and I think they will help 
rather than hinder the Indian pupils. 
Weare glad to have the district school 
pupils here, also, because it gives us 
the use of some of their books. 

Our pupils average a little younger 
than they were last year. We miss half 
a dozen of the older ones who were 
graduated or took up work elsewhere. 
One of last summer’s graduates has 
been an interpreter this summer for a 
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man who is looking up Indian his- 
tory. Another is now teaching a gov- 
ernment day school. 

When I first came back this fall, I 
attended the mission meeting for a 
week, near Sisseton, S. D. The events 
of the week were a joy and an inspi- 
ration to me. First, I enjoyed seeing 
so many whom I have known as pupils 
in former years. There were a 
number who came and spoke to 


me whom I should not have 
known. They had changed greatly 
in the years since I knew them. 


Some of them I had known as shy, 
backward, indifferent pupils, and it 
was a surprise to have them come and 
speak cordially and tell me who they 
were and inquire about school friends. 


POOR 


Those who read the autobiography 
of Poor Wolf, Head Soldier, Gros- 
ventre Tribe, as it was published in 


POOR WOLF 


the AMERICAN Missionary for Nov- 
ember, will be pleased to see his pic- 
ture. 
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And there were many of whom I 
felt proud. Some are pastors or 
teachers. Some were active in the 
Santee Students’ Association, and had 
shown their loyalty to the school by 
trying to gather money to help the 
school. The choir for the meetings 
was mostly composed of former San- 
tee students and one of them acted as 


organist. Some of them were bear- 
ing responsibilities for the busi- 
ness part of the meetings, and 
nearly every one appeared well 


and seemed very cordial and loyal to 
the school. 

Pray for us, dear friends, that we 
may love these people more, and love 
more the Father and the Christ to 
whom they are dear. 


WOLF 


The old chief is now ninety years 
old. He was baptized and united with 
the Christian church seventeen years 
ago and since that time has been faith- 
fully active in leading his people to 
Christ. It will be remembered in the 
story of his life, that he told how he 
prayed to the spirit of animals, to the 
stars, the sun and the moon when he 


_was a child; how when he was nine- 


teen or twenty years of age, he con- 
tinued fasting for twenty days, not 
eating anything for four days, but 
eating a little on the fifth to fast 
again, as a part of his superstitious re- 
ligious rite, and in order to make 
peace for his soul with unfriendly 
powers. It was an interesting story 
when he came to throw away the 
charms, amulets, fetishes, etc., which 
were used for conjuring. “Such 
things as these I took to a hill and 
talked to them, saying I don’t need 
you any more, and threw them to the 
winds. For doing so Crow Beast, the 
Grosventre chief, called me a fool.” 

“I am now very old and am waiting 
to go above, but you—addressing a 
young man who had become a Chris- 
tian—are young yet. Persevere in the 
way of God.” 


tO WH 


With due regard to the service of 
others it is well within the truth to 
What the say there has never 
Eom nerhood , been anywhere in the 
American Mission- WOrld a more Christian 
ary Association piece of work than 
that done by the American Missionary 
Association for the black man in the 
Southland. Nothing more genuinely 
human or more highly patriotic has 
ever been wrought than the achieve- 
ments of those who have labored 
quietly and patiently under the Asso- 
ciation bearing the double name now 
honored everywhere, American —— 
Missionary. 

These friends of freedom, friends 
of the black man, friends of the nation 
and friends of God are fit heroes for 
the highest scrolls of honor ever in- 
scribed by the pens of men and of 
angels.—Frank Dyer. 

(Thank you, Brother Dyer. 
right, too.) 


It is 


ve 
I am glad to be here and to look 
into your faces and P Je the brs 
President of the Uni- 
a —_ versity. I feel it an 
In : 
Fisk University honor, as which I 
hs Rook highly prize, that the 
y Dr. Booker 
T. Washington Trustees of this Uni- 
versity have been kind 
enough, generous enough, to elect 
me as one of their number. And 
it is with that in view that I 
have come here to spend a few 
hours, to acquaint myself, as far as I 
can, with the physical and other con- 
ditions and needs of this institution, 
in order that I may do my whole 
duty as a Trustee. 

I need not tell you that I believe in 
Fisk University. We have had from 
the very beginning of our work at 
Tuskegee, a number of men_ and 
women from Fisk who have distin- 
guished themselves by good service, 
by the abundance of common sense, 
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by using their lives in a way that 
indicates that they are not living for 
themselves, but living for somebody 
else. I said a minute ago that I be- 
lieve in Fisk University. There is a 
place for an institution like this in the 
development of our race, a place 
for several institutions of this kind. 
We need an institution like Hampton, 
we need at the same time an institu- 
tion like Fisk. In the State of Mich- 
igan there is the University of Ann 
Arbor, there is also the Agricultural 
College of the State of Michigan, 
located at Lansing. Both of them are 
needed in the development of the 
civilization of those people in that part 
of our country. In the State of Mas- 
sachusetts there is Harvard University 
and the Institute of Technology. 
Both are needed. In Alabama— 
though I would not carry the com- 
parison too far, so far as Tuskegee is 
concerned—in Alabama there is Tus- 
kegee and there is Talladega College. 
Both types of institution are needed. 
So there is a place, and an important 
place, for Fisk University. I need 
not add that, however, in your pres- 
ence, because the work that men and 
women who have gone out from here 
during all these years have done and 
are doing for our people demonstrates 
more eloquently and emphatically than 
anything that I can say, that this in- 
stitution has won for itself a place in 
the hearts of the people of this 
country. 

So we want Fisk University not 
only to exist, as it is going to exist, 
we want it to live as it is going to live, 
but we want it to grow year by year 
in all those directions that will be 
necessary to make it a strong, first- 
class university for the higher educa- 
tion of our race. That, I am sure, is 
the ambition and intention of your 
President and the faculty; that, I am 
sure, is the ambition and intention of 
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the Trustees who stand back of the 
faculty and the President in carrying 
out this high purpose. 


We like this talk. (Editor A. M. A.) 
wg 


Education must give intelligence in 
undertaking new things. This fact 
places a barrier be- 


mie tween training and ed- 
ae ucation. A dog may be 
Training 


trained, but not ed- 
ucated, because he can never be taught 
to detect similarity amid great diver- 
sity. This difference between training 
and education is manifest. Education 
gives intelligence in undertaking new 
things, and results in successful 
power; training results in specific 
skill. Education gives initiative in 


thinking. Training looks toward 
mere facility in doing things. Edu- 
cation is progressive; training is 


stable and uniform. Education em- 
phasizes personality; training empha- 
sizes process. Training makes work- 
men, but education makes men.— 
Religious Telescope. 
* * * x 

An educated person is one who has 
been intellectually disciplined, and 
who has added to mental acquire- 
ments the power to command them. 

We do not call those educated who 
can pass an easy examination in the 
“three R’s.” This is better than sheer 
illiteracy, but it is not education. It 
is only the alphabet of education. 

What the American Missionary 
Association is seeking to do is to 
really educate those who are in its 
schools, to inspire a regard -and 
quicken a desire for intellectual and 
spiritual power that will not be con- 
tent with a shallow elementary smat- 
tering, or with a training of an un- 
disciplined mind. 


Ye 
It will be of interest to all the 
friends of the Fisk JuBILeeE Quartet 
to know that arrange- 


oh ments h just b 
Fisk Jubilee — ris ee bee 
Quartet pete or e 


Quartet to make rec- 
ords for the Victor Talking Ma- 


chine Company. This will permit 
a large constituency to enjoy the 
music of this unusually fine Quartet, 
and at the same time it recognizes its 
accepted high musical standard. 


Over 5,000 of the white school 
trustees in the state of Kentucky can 


lit neither read nor 
ne ea! write. In the east- 
Kentucky ern part of the state 


there are 104,061 
white illiterate persons, ten.years of 
age and over—three-fifths of the 
total of the state. There are thirty- 
seven pauper counties which impose 
a total tax upon the state treasury of 
$310,460.36. Sixteen counties have 
no railway, and four or five others 
have only a branch line; six have no 
newspaper. 


w 
The Rev. Quincy Ewing, a distin- 
guished minister and writer of 
Louisiana — one of 


he High = 
Sees the many far-sighted 
Education of A 
Southerners — writes 
the Negro 


thus as to the higher 
education of the Negro: 

A denial of the Negro’s essential 
humanness is involved in every argu- 
ment I have ever seen against his 
higher education; a denial equivalent 
to the affirmation that the Negro 
should not be what he wants to be, 
not what he is capable of being, but 
what other people, his superiors, find 
it agreeable to themselves for him to 
be. 

The untrammeled education of any 
subordinate race so easily segregated 
as the Negroes, must be a painfully 
uphill work, until the spirit of true 
democracy becomes dominant among 
us: or until the mark of true aristoc- 
racy shall be among us, scorn of the 
idea that one man is born to serve 
another of a different kind, and love 
of the idea that every man is born to 
serve every other of every kind! If 
there were only some way to get the 
majority of us educated by the spirit 
of what is really democracy, or by the 
spirit of what is really aristocracy— 
only some way of solving this funda- 
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mental problem, all our other educa- 
tional problems would be the simplest 
things with which we should have to 
deal! 
ve 

“The .longer I deal with public 
questions the more I am convinced 
that what we need 
is not legislation, but 
moral character. 
There is only one 
problem—that of educating our youth. 
Education has progressed, but I 
would teach our boys and girls more 
about actual civic life. There must 
be somewhere where moral power is 
generated.” 


Governor 
Hughes 


ve 
The new minister in a Georgia 
church was delivering his first ser- 


mon. The janitor 
The ee J 
was a critical listener 
Power of 
= from a back corner 
Education 


of the church. The 
minister’s sermon was eloquent, and 
his prayers seemed to cover the whole 
category of human wants. 

After the services one of the dea- 
cons asked the old janitor what he 
thought of the ‘new minister. “Don’t 
you think he offers up a good prayer, 
Joe?” 

“Ah mos’ sthtainly does, boss. 
Why, dat man axed de good Lord fo’ 
things dat de odder preacher didn’t 
even know He had!” 


v2 

The one truth above all others to be 
kept clear by Christian citizens is that 
rie Micarts the presence of 10,- 
Pe eons 000,000 Negroes in 
Probl this country 1s not 

ae primarily nor finally a 
Southern problem, nor even a national 
problem which is putting our social 
and political institutions to the test. 
It is profoundly a_religious problem 
and it puts our Christianity to the 
test. It is the Christian’s gospel that 
is in the crucible. 

Speaking here to-night as a South- 
ern man, | will never dare to risk a 
Christianity or a faith of Christianity 
as a stable and worthy basis of a hope- 
ful civilization in the South which is 


resolved to question the efficiency of 
Jesus Christ for all the difficulties that 
have baffled and still discourage our 
political philosophers in relation to 
the Negro. The Christian citizen 
must take his counsel not from his 
fears, but from his faith. He not only 
“confronts sin and claims that it can 
be destroyed, and stands before sor- 
row and claims that it can be trans- 
figured; he stands amidst the misun- 
derstandings of men, amid the perver- 
sions in the purposed order of life, the 
ugly twists that have been given to 
fellowships which were:ordained to be 
beautiful and true, and he proclaims 
their possible rectification in Christ.” 
SAS John E. White, D.D., Atlanta, 
a. 


Among the many responses to our 
circular for recognition of Lincoln’s 
Birthday in the schools and churches 
associated with the American Mis- 
sionary Association, we quote, viz: 


Douglass Academy, Lawndale, N. C. 

If you knew the people as we do, ° 
how hard they must struggle for their 
money and how many the little they 
get must provide for, you could ap- 
preciate the offering made by many 
as a Lincoln Memorial. We send 
$12.00. They who send it seemed to 
enjoy raising it and we teachers feel 
proud of the young people. 


Mound Bayou, Miss. 


We enclose money order for $17.13. 
The attendance when the collection 
was taken was less than usual on ac- 
count of the severe snow storm—(It 
is a generous contribution neverthe- 
less and significant. ) 


Joseph Keasbey Brick School, En- 
field, N. C. 

We enclose as the Lincoln Mem- 
orial offering of our Sunday-school 
our check for $41.57 for the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. It may 
be of interest to you to know that a 
number of our boys went to the 
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woods and cut a cord of wood each, 
at fifty cents a cord, to contribute to 
this fund. 


Saluda Seminary, North Carolina. 

We send our check for $15.59 as 
our Lincoln Day offering. Some of 
this means very generous giving on 
the part of the pupils. We are hav- 
ing a good year. 


Beaufort, North Carolina. 

I am sending you a check for 
$36.39, the amount collected in the 
church and school for the Lincoln 
Memorial Fund. Of this $14.40 
comes from the Sunday-school ; $11.28 
comes from the day-school, and the 
rest from individual givers. The 
adult members of the church were 
never trained to give, but the children 
and youth have learned the blessed- 
ness of helping others. Some of the 
girls worked in the oyster factory to 
earn what they gave. (We congratu- 
late Mr. and Mrs. Sims on the good 
work they are doing at Beaufort in 


teaching the grace of liberality by ex- 
ample as well as precept.) 


Daniel Hand Primary School, New 
Orleans, La.: 

You will find enclosed a draft for 
$22.50. 

Let me tell you how this was given. 
The children of the fourth grade gave 
$12.50 of the amount. They be- 
gan to plan and save for that 
fund from the beginning of this 
New Year. They had a bank into 
which they put their nickels and pen- 
nies whenever they could. They set 
their amount for $15.00, but 
owing to sickness and a hard winter 
they did not quite reach their goal, but 
we are pleased with what they did. 
With the exception of one or two 
children, every child had a share in 
the offering. The teacher of this 
grade is a young colored woman of 
rare gifts, and it was through her in- 
fluence and inspiration that the chil- 
dren gave so generously. We would 
like to have the money used for the 
children in Porto Rico, is possible. 


OBITUARY 


The name of James J. H. Gregory 
will not only be cherished by the offi- 
cers of the American Missionary As- 
sociation who knew him, but his mem- 
ory will abide in the hearts of thou- 
sands of young people in the South 
whose educational and religious privi- 
leges came largely from him. Mr. 
Gregory, in his visits South, many 
years ago, became greatly interested 
in the work of Christian education in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, among 
other places. The handsome church 
edifice adjoining Gregory Institute 
was his gift, and it was owing to his 


me Be 


generosity that the school edifice was 
enlarged and its usefulness increased 


when it took on his name as GREGORY 


INSTITUTE. Since that time, for more 
than a quarter of a century, this suc- 
cessful and earnest Christian man has 
retained his interest, not only in this 
institution, but in others, and our 
treasury has often realized his benevo- 
lence in special gifts for special work 
in various institutions under our 
charge. He was born at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, in 1827, and passed on 
to his reward after a remarkably use- 
ful life, in a ripe old age. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
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Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Corresponding Secretary: Charles H. Richards, D.D. Treasurer and R di: 
Secretary: Charles E. Note Field Secretaries: William W. Newell. D.D. re Ee 
Salle Street, Chicago, IIL; Rev. Roy B. Guild, Soa y peta House, Boston, Mass.; 


nie se ‘hens , Berkeley, Cal. Assistant Field Secretary, Mrs. C. H. Taintor, 


It is gratifying to see a growing interest in the matter of church archi- 

tecture. Too little regard is paid to the external appearance of the house of 
worship in many cases, and not infrequently the interior is very poorly planned. 
Sins against good taste have been sometimes due to ignorance and poverty, 
and sometimes to the eccentric notions of an inexperienced architect. 
_ Meantime Chicago is alert to the importance of attractive church build- 
ings. At a recent meeting there, after stirring addresses by Dr. W. W. 
Newell, our field secretary, and Dr. W. E. Barton, of our First Church, Oak 
Park, the following resolutions were adopted: 


“We, the Congregational Ministers Union of Chicago, recommend to the next State 
meeting of the Congregational Conference of Illinois the following resolution for pres- 
entation to the approaching National Council: 

Wuereas, The Congregational Church through its Church Building Society has in- 
vested in numerous church and parsonage buildings in the United States, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, etc., about $6,000,000, and 

WuHereas, The denomination is now spending annually nearly $300,000 for the 
same purpose, which sum will be increased as the Apportionment Plan is more com- 
pletely worked out; and 

HEREAS, In many communities churches are designed by architects who have had 
little or no experience with church erection, and therefor construct a building which is 
more than disappointing in its architecture, and frequently with little intelligent use of 
the space of the interior; and ‘ 

HEREAS, Churches now begin their building operations without consulting the 
Church Building Society, and call upon its treasury for aid when the building is so far 
constructed that no change in its architecture or arrangement is possible, and place the 
Building Society in the position of either refusing aid to a sister church, or of putting 
the denominational funds into whatever kind of structure the local church may have de- 
vised; therefore ‘wes by 

Resolved, That the Congregational Conference of Illinois recommend for the adop- 
tion by the National Council of Congregational Churches the following recommendations 
and provisions: : : 

First. That the Church Building Society have on hand various plans for churches 
of various cost which can be submitted free to any church contemplating building. . 

Second. That the Church Building Society notify from time to time the various 
churches that such plans are available, and that the Society is ready to suggest arch- 
itects in many parts of the country who have had extensive experience in church building. 

Third. That the Church Building Society notify the churches that the National 
Council has expressed itself as desiring the investment of no denominational funds in 
any building which is not appropriate for church purposes in its appearance and interior 
arrangement, as each church i be expected to secure the best result obtainable from 

i t it is able to make. : F 
ee Fourth, ‘That the Church Building Society shall be at liberty to decline to invest 
denominational funds in any building which has not been erected with proper attention 
to the matters referred to above, and the Society is to feel that in such refusal it has 
behind it the expressed purpose of the denomination at large. 


PILGRIM CHURCH, SEATTLE 


HAT a wonderful city is Seat- 

W tle! The census of ten 
years ago gave it a popula- 

tion of a little more than 80,000. To- 
day they claim there are four times as 
many, and expect to reach the half 
million mark within a few years. Why 


great metropolis is a triumph of mu- 
nicipal enterprise. The situation on 
Puget Sound, fronting the Orient, 
with a magnificent harbor, with 
Alaska at its elbow, and with great 
railways radiating like the spokes of a 
wheel landward in every direction, 
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PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SEATTLE, WASH. 


not? The courage, energy, business 
sagacity and optimism of the citizens 
is equal to any undertaking. The 
way they are leveling the hills and 
filling up the flats to make the city 
area available for the business of a 


make certain the commercial future of 
this rapidly growing city. ; 

_ While this young giant of the coast 
is “hustling” for material expansion 
and development, it is not unmindful 
of the higher interests. Its intellec- 
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the finest churches, and ablest pulpit 
orators, and most aggressive workers 
for the kingdom of God are to be 
found here. We have seventeen Con- 
gregational churches here, with more 
than three thousand members, and 
nearly as many families. 

One of this group is “Pilgrim” 
church, whose eleven years of life 
have been marked by constant prog- 
ress and increasing usefulness. It is 
fortunate in having as its pastor and 
leader the Rev. Edward Lincoln 
Smith, who has been with it from the 
beginning. Not only has he set forth 
the word of life from the pulpit with 
marked ability, but his fertile ingenu- 
ity, his wide business experience, and 
his executive skill have made him a 
wise and strong leader in developing 
the church. He has had strong sup- 
port in the able and up-to-date lay- 
men of his church, one of whom is 
Mr. W. H. Lewis, president of the 
National Congregational Brother- 
hood, and just now a very active 
tual and moral life is promoted with worker in the “Committee of One 


a zeal and intelligence equal to that Hundred Laymen,” which is seeking 
bestowed upon its business. Some of to secure from the churches the entire 


REV, EDWARD LINCOLN SMITH 
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apportionment of two million dollars 
for our sevenfold work. 

Four years ago this young church, 
which had then reached a membership 
of nearly 250 (now over 450) built a 
new church. It is finely located in 
one of the best residence sections of 
the city. They had quite outgrown 
the chapel, and the prospect of future 
growth demanded a building adequate 
to meet it. 

On a fine lot, ninety by two hun- 
dred feet, they built a noble church 
edifice, which, in connection with the 
Sunday-school building, provides a 
fine plant for all their work. The 
church is built of brick, on a concrete 
foundation, with an impressive tower 
on the corner. On the floor of the 
auditorium five hundred can be seated, 
and when this is outgrown galleries 
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can be put in. The interior walls are 
plastered and tinted, giving an attrac- 
tive appearance. The parish house 
in the rear of the church, and made a 
part of it, gives ample accommodation 
for devotional meetings, the Sunday- 
school and the social life of the 
church. The floor plan shows a very 
complete equipment. 

The value of the entire plant since 
the completion of the new church, in- 
cluding furnishings, and the great ap- 
preciation of the land, is now estimat- 
ed by the church at about $70,000. 
Our loan fund permitted us to have a 
share in this enterprise. A loan from 
our treasury of $5,000 was called for 
as a temporary assistance in paying 
the final bills, and is being returned to 
our treasury by annual instalments. 

We look for a fine growth here. 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH, SEATTLE 


HOSE who attended the recent 
Exposition in Seattle took note 
of the fact that the grounds 

of the State University were taken for 
the great display. They are finely sit- 
uated in the northern part of the 
city, on the shore of a little lake. Sey- 
eral of the permanent buildings of the 
Exposition were given to the Univer- 
sity for its permanent possession. 

A good many of the thousands of 
people who thronged those grounds 
to see the great exhibit must have 
seen our University church, which 
stands within two blocks of the Uni- 
versity campus. It is strategically 
situated for a unique ministry to the 
hundreds of young people who flock 
thither for their education. Already 
about 2,000 students gather to be 
taught in those University halls, and 
if the institution repeats the history 
of other state universities the number 
will steadily increase. These young 
people are at the most plastic and im- 
pressionable period of life. They can 
be inspired with Christian ideals and 
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moulded in Christian character while 
there for study as at no other time. 
No explicit religious instruction can 
be given in a state university. It is 
important in the highest degree that 
we should be ready to minister effec- 
tively to this great and growing class. 
Many of them are from Congrega- 
tional homes and should have our 
shepherding. Many others may be 
greatly influenced and helped by us. 

We are fortunate in being able to 
meet this great need by our church, 


which is practically at the gateway of 
the University. Organized in 1891, 
the church has been for six years un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. Hor- 
ace C. Mason, and has grown to:-a 
membership of more than three hun- 
dred. His pulpit power has made the 
church a very attractive place for stu- 
dents and members of the faculty, as 
well as others, and there is a prospect 
that it will become a remarkably influ- 
ential and important church. 

We aided the church in its earlier 
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years with grant and loan, and a frame 
church was erected which finally be- 
came entirely inadequate for the work. 
A new lot was secured, one hundred 
and twenty by one hundred and three 
feet in size, on which a fine new 
house of worship has been erected of 
brick and stone, and with an audi- 
torium which will seat about a thou- 
sand persons. A large and well- 
equipped basement gives excellent ac- 
commodation for all the social needs 
of the church, and this part was first 
finished and used by the church for 
all its services. But the audiences 
outgrew these quarters and steps were 
taken to complete the auditorium 
which now furnishes a large and very 
attractive place for the services of 


worship and preaching. The value of 
the property is about $50,000 and it 
gives the church a splendid oppor- 
tunity for its work. 

Besides the heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing giving on the part of the church 
and congregation to secure this fine 
building, Plymouth church, which is 
the mother church of Seattle, and 
which under the inspiring leadership 
of Pastor Van Horn, is doing much 
for the religious development of the 
city, gave generously to this daughter 
church. We were appealed to as the 
“Helping Hand Society” in the emer- ~ 
gency, and our grant and loan have 
helped to pay last bills on this very im- 
portant enterprise. We were glad to 
“lend a hand.”~ 


ETNA, CALIFORNIA 
By Rev. H. H. Wikoff 


WAY up in the mountains of 
California, not far from the 
Oregon line, is the village of 

Etna, with a population of nearly one 
thousand. West of the overland rail- 
road to Portland some ¢thirtv miles, it 
is reached by stage, the ride in the 


spring and autumn being interesting 
indeed, especially to the one taking it 
for the first time. Being on the south- 
west edge of Scott Valley, one of the 
most productive of the state, some of 
the finest dairy products being shipped 
therefrom, it serves as a trading cen- 
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ter for the farmers, as well as for 
the miners on Klamath river, just 
across the mountains to the west. 

As far back as 1880, when the rail- 
road was one hundred miles distant, 
Congregationalists began work, and 
for twenty-seven years the Home 
Missionary Society codperated in the 
support of a pastor. A church was 
built through aid from the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society and 
also a parsonage. Ours was the first 
house of worship in the community. 


another, of Ann Arbor, and a recent 
pastor of not a little experience tes- 
tified to finding here some of the fin- 
est young people in all his ministry. 
Recently there was need of enlarg- 
ing the church edifice, and after 
earnest efforts in and about Etna, 
$400 was required from “the Fellow- 
ship,” and accordingly application was 
made to the Church Building Society. 
The latter in its great stress turned to 
the good women of Northern Cali- 
fornia and now the Woman’s Home 
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Though the Methodists have since 
started work, with the gradual devel- 
opment of the place we have held our 
own, and now have a membership of 
62, with g5 in the Sunday-school. 
Etna, though seemingly isolated, some 
of its children never yet having seen a 
railroad train, has a substantial class 
of citizens, who believe in the best 
things in education and religion. At 
one time the principal of the High 
School was a graduate o- Harvard, at 


Missionary Union is sending out ap- 
peals to the various auxiliaries and to 
not a few individuals, with the hope 
that $400 will be readily provided. We 
trust they may be successful, and with 
this as a precedent, take upon them- 
selves yearly the raising of a like sum, 
or perhaps $500, and thus aid in build- 
ing one missionary church each year. 
How can money be better invested ! 
The pastor at Etna is Rev. I 
Luce, a young man, graduate of Pa- 
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cific Theological Seminary, ordained 
in 1905. For nearly five years he has 
been faithfully at work here. He is 
ably seconded by his efficient wife, 
who is also an ordained minister. To- 
gether they give themselves to Etna 
and the surrounding country, and 


ve 


though there is not a little to discour- 
age, as there must necessarily be in 
all such regions, they are hopeful, and 
find great joy in the service. That 
joy will be somewhat increased when 
they realize that all bills for church 
improvements have been paid. 


ve 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, GERMAN 


WENTY years ago our German 
church in Hastings, Nebraska, 
was organized with sixty-eight 

members. In this city of 14,000 peo- 
ple nearly one-third of the population 
is German. They are an earnest and 
devout people, and it is not surprising 
that the little band has grown to a 
membership of over 250. We came to 
their assistance in 1891 with a grant, 
and a little later with a parsonage loan, 
which was fully repaid. Outgrowing 
the old quarters, which were too small, 
it became necessary to build anew. 
The former building was torn down 
with our consent, and the lumber used 
in the new building. 


An attractive frame structure has 
been erected on a foundation of brick 
and concrete. The house of worship 
is eighty-two feet long and forty-six 
feet wide, and the auditorium will 
seat six hundred persons. ‘The cost 
of the new building with its lot has 
been about $7,000, but if the furnish- 
ings and parsonage are included the 
value of the church plant is much 
more than this. 

Having been aided by this Society 
twice before, the church naturally 
looked to us again for our assistance. 
They had done their utmost on the 
field to secure the amount needed, and 
our Board was. glad to respond to 
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their appeal with a loan which should 
pay last bills. 

_ That there are many dear associa- 
tions binding these good people to a 
past that is very sacred in their mem- 
ories is indicated by the full name of 
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the church, which is the “Free Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregational 
Church of Hastings” ; yet they are to- 
day loyal Congregationalists in full 
sympathy with our ideals and work. 
They are part of our Fellowship. 
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THANK YOU! 


We are constantly receiving from 
churches aided by this Society expres- 
sions of hearty appreciation. The 
gratitude of those whom we have been 
able to help is shown in many letters 
which touch our hearts and make us 
feel that this work is worth while. 
Pastors and people alike are thankful 
for the aid that saves them at a criti- 
cal time. 

The following is from the “Beecher 
Memorial Church” of New Orleans: 

“We take this occasion to express 
to the C. C. B. S. and its officers our 
profound thanks and increasing feel- 
ing of gratitude for the very gener- 
ous help given us in the building of 
our church edifice. Our building is 


acknowledged to be the most attrac- 
tive church for colored people in the 
lower section of New Orleans. The 
property holders of both races regard 
it as a distinct gain to the neighbor- 
hood. 

“Our church during its five years 
of existence has won a place for itself 
in this large city. Its influence in 
forward movements is out of propor- 
tion to its size. 

“The missionary spirit has been 
strong in it from its beginning. It 
has contributed to all of the national 
societies and has now for its motto, 
‘4 contribution to each of the Na- 
tional societies each year.’ The nine 
hundred you gave as a loan and the 
five hundred dollars grant have been 
profitably and helpfully invested.” 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


The Sunday-School Society has again redeemed itself and come to the close 
of its year, March Ist, with all bills paid, and has wiped out the indebtedness 
vith which it began the year. This has been possible because of the loyalty of 
the churches and Sunday-schools and the generosity of a goodly number of 
devoted men and women. 

The missionary work of the year has been large and successful, and a 
decided advance has been made for the educational improvement of the 
schools. It is too early at the present writing to give the details for the year, 
which have yet to go through the auditor’s hands. A fuller account will be 
given in the next issue of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY. . 

The friends of the Society rejoice greatly in this happy deliverance from 
the burden of debt. The sad side of the story is that so many earnest and 
worthy calls for service had to be turned aside for want of funds. South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Northern California, 
and several other states and territories, all call loudly and earnestly for en- 
larged work. These calls all deserve to be heeded. No better investment can 
be made for the coming year than in the work which touches the new com- 
munities of our land, and the young life of our denomination. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Now that Easter is past, Children’s Day will be the next great day for 
our churches and Sunday-schools. The second Sunday in June is still the 
favorite time for its observance, but in many localities an earlier date is found 
preferable, and therefore some should begin their preparation at once. 

Samples of the Children’s Day Service for this year, “Follow Me,” are 
being sent out to every pastor and Sunday-school superintendent of the de- 
nomination. If any do not receive them in good time they may do so by writ- 
ing to the representative of the Sunday-School Society in their state or to the 
Missionary Secretary at Boston. 

It has been the purpose to make the service this year simple enough, that 
it may be within the reach of any school that will devote a reasonable time 
for preparation, and yet to have the music and the selections worthy of being 
used in any church, Those who are capable judges state that it admirably 
meets these conditions. We are sure, then, that it will be very helpful to all 
the churches and Sunday-schools which make use of it. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


CHURCH FOUNDATIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA 

No Sunday-school missionary es- 
capes scenes of primitive crudeness 
and places of great destitution. He 
often has amusing experiences. But 
the following are instances of recent 
Sunday-school work resulting in a 
movement for new churches. They 
illustrate the prime importance of Sun. 
day-school work for the denomina- 
tion’s development. Sunday-school 
work is the acme of pioneering. When 
it languishes, the denomination’s fu- 
ture is jeopardized. 

AFTER YEARS OF WAITING 


For some years the school at Colo- 
ma, organized by our superintendent, 
registered a wavering existence. 
Faithful teachers, members of various 
churches and the devoted superintend- 
ent, who was not a member of any, 
would not give up. 
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ROTESTANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CHAPEL 

While affirming its union character, 
it confessed itself a sort of step-child- 
in-law in our Society and the leaders, 
incorporated, procured a lot and erect- 
ed a very comfortable chapel. A series 
of meetings, by one of our pastors, re- 
sulted in the organizing of a Congre- 
gational church. The school incorpo- 
rated as the “Protestant Sunday- 
school of Coloma,” owns the building, 
but its special delight is the church, 
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which has the free use of the building 
for all its meetings. The natural de- 
velopment was a Congregational 


church, which has proved itself a real 
help to the school and the school has to 
the church. 
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MERIDIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


A RARE COUNTRY COMMUNITY 

Between San José and Saratoga lies 
a great fruit belt, with prune orchards 
stretching for many miles. From the 
second story of the District School one 
looks over a lovely landscape. In 
March billions of blossoms perfume 
the air, and any time during the sum- 
mer leaves, instead of blossoms, make 
a most beautiful landscape. The or- 
chard people are intelligent and alert. 
In this rural school, which is no 
“Country Skule,” I organized a Sun- - 
day-school about a year ago, with an 
attendance of thirty-five. When 
recently I visited the school, six- 
ty-five were present at the usual 
service. For some time an_ able 
layman from San José church 
has been a teacher in this school, and 
also preaches a short sermon at the 
close of the Sunday-school. I have 
made it my business to foster the 
school by visits, by correspondence, 
and by the loaning of books on the 
Sunday-school work. The people have 
secured a well-located lot, and plan to 
build. This school at Meridian had 
not been in existence three months be- 
fore it made a generous offering to 
this Society, and has now fixed a 
policy of a regular monthly offering 
to missions. There is no other offer- 
ing taken on that day. 

A BOULEVARD CHURCH 


Last August we lent a hand in or- 
ganizing a school on the scenic boule- 
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vard which skirts the hills for fourteen 
miles southeast from Oakland. Pastor 
and members of Fitchburg church 
worked with a will and the school, 
housed even through the winter in a 
tent, throve surprisingly. In nine 
months it almost ceased to be a mission 
school, for a council approved the step 
taken and endorsed the organization of 
the Boulevard Congregational Church. 
The school, which started with twenty- 
three, soon numbered eighty, and there 
are some fifty charter members for a 
new church, about a dozen of whom 
came trom the Fitchburg membership. 
The region is developing very fast. 
The class of residents is excellent. 

A new handsome public school is 
near. Mills College, which for thirty 
years has kept the standard of woman’s 
education high, is half a mile away. 
There are many other beginnings by 
the Sunday-school Society which give 
large promise. These are good illus- 
trations. 

Mites B. FisHer, 
Supt. for Northern California. 


SLEEPING ON THE FRONTIER 


Sometimes the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary gets a night’s rest under diffi- 
culties. This was the case when or- 
ganizing a Sunday-school in North- 
western Oklahoma. 

The house, like most in this section, 
had only one room, and it was badly 
crowded. A tent had been set up out- 
side for the boys and I was asked to 
sleep trehe. Besides myself, the bed 
was occupied by two boys and three 
cats, and at the side of the bed, a dog. 
Outside the.tent was a wakeful calf. 
All were restless. The boys kicked, 
the cats crawled round, the dog 
howled, the calf tramped and snorted. 
Matters grew worse, until finally the 
featherbed on which we were lying 
slid off and left a badly mixed up tan- 
gle of boys, bed-clothes, Sunday- 
school missionary and cats. The peo- 
ple were hospitable and did their very 
best. 

Jesse W. Foster, 
Missionary for Oklahoma. 


HELPING IN UTAH 


Atchee is a tiny village in a valley 
among the mountains. It is on the 
Uintah Railroad and the machine 
shops are there. I found just eleven 
families in the place. As I called on 
them I found them delightfully cordial 
and glad to welcome me for the sake 
of the Sunday-school. With only one 
exception, there was a ready response 
in favor of the Sunday-school, and a 
request for a service there that even- 
ing and the next day. So I gave them 
a service in the evening, and we met 
to reorganize the Sunday-school on 
Sunday morning. The Sunday-school 
had gone out of existence owing to the 
illness of the superintendent. She was 
willing to undertake the work again. 
She is not strong and has a family, 
but is a remarkable little woman. 

This school consists of representa- 
tives from the Dunkard, Christian, 
Methodist, Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Mormon churches. Have heard en- 
couraging reports from the school 
since my visit. The Sunday-school is 
the only thing outside of the daily 
routine in Atchee. 

M. Attce IseEty, 
Field Worker in Utah. 


A WISE SUPERINTENDENT 


The people in the Nelson mining 
camp are mostly very poor, from the 
south-of Europe, largely Italians and 
Sicilians. They have all the love of 
bright colors and pretty clothes, char- 
acteristic of the peasants in their own 
land. The superintendent of our Sun- 
day-school is a very devoted woman, 
who understands children. She has 
spent much time in soliciting clothing 
and hats for the children, and mate- 
rial for remaking and retrimming. She 
says, “My own children will go to 
Sunday-school, anyway, but these girls 
will not go unless I fix them up. They 
need the Sunday-school. just as much, 
if not more, than my own girls.” 

Work like this will soon Christianize 
and Americanize the foreigners. 


J. E. Incuam, 
Supt. for Kansas. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


MEETING A CITY OPPORTU- 
NITY 


In January, 1910, at the suggestion 
of one of our Los Angeles pastors, I 
spent a day viewing an overflow sub- 
urb at the southeast corner of the city. 
February 1 we began a house to 
house canvass. In five days I visited 
240 families, finding about one hun- 
dred children attending no Sunday- 

_school. ‘A well located hall was se- 
cured nearly a mile from the nearest 
Sunday-school. Services were an- 
nounced for February 6. At the first 
meeting, fifty-two were present. Four 
days were spent in completing the 
canvass of one hundred more families. 

On February 13 the second session 
of the Sunday-school had twenty-one 
new scholars, and a growing interest. 
Preaching services were opened to fol- 
low the Sunday-school session, and 
also on Sunday nights, under the care 
of the Los Angeles Congregational 
Union. The outlook is good for a 
speedy growth into a Congregational 
church. Hor: Case; 

Supt. for Southern California. 


ANOTHER LOUD CALL 


We give the picture of some bright 
young people in the lumber camp in 
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Idaho, among those for whom the 
loud call is made. 
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“The need will be beyond words to 
express when spring opens. The saw- 
mill starts up with forty “lumber- 
jacks” and nearly as many mill hands. 
There is to be another railroad built 
through here, which will mean several 
hundreds on the construction gang. 
There have been ten new cabins 
built, and there are over twenty 
children here. The ‘Jack Waite’ mine 
promises to be the largest lead mine in 
the world, and will bring in miners and 
prospectors. 

“Probably by June there will be sev- 
eral hundred people here. The Sun- 
day-school and church ought to be 
here to meet them. If it is not, the sa- 
loon will be. Here is this growing 
town, and Murray, a town of over 
three hundred, only four miles away, 
and Delta five miles in the opposite 
direction—and no religious influences. 
Oh, help us, if it is possible!’ 

IDAHO. 


A CONVENIENT DUG-OUT 


In Northwestern Oklahoma, not 
many miles from the Kansas line, there 
is a little sod dug-out that a short time 
ago was used as a schoolhouse. When 
the school was organized, a tall, husky 
Westerner was engaged as teacher. 
Reports are that he was six feet six 
inches tall, and that it was discovered 
that the teacher was taller than the 
schoolhouse, the roof of which was 
only six feet above the floor at the 
highest point. The people, however,. 
quickly overcame the difficulty. They 
came with picks and shovels and low- 
ered the dirt floor until the teacher 
could stand erect. 

The sod house and dug-out will soon 
be only a memory. Mounds of dirt 
and ruined sod walls stand as monu- 
ments to the beginnings of homes, 
schools, and churches. The pioneer 
points them out as he tells the visitors 
of the hardships of frontier life and 
the missionary recalls them as land- 
marks in the advancement of mission- 
ary work. 

Jesse W. Foster, 
Missionary for Oklahoma. 
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SOUTHERN KANSAS ACADEMY 


was located at Eureka, 
Kansas, by vote of the South- 
ern Association of Congregational 
Churches at their regular meet- 
ing in 1885. The prime movers in 
the work were Rev. W. A. Bosworth, 
then of Independence, Kansas; Rev. 
W. H. Utley, then pastor at Parsons, 
Kansas; Dr, Richard Cordley, then at 
Emporia, formerly and later pastor at 
Lawrence, Kansas, and Rev. Joel 
Harper, of Burlington, Kansas. 
These brethren, together with quite 
a number of others in the bounds of 
the Southern Association, felt very 
strongly the need of a school where 
the Bible would be regularly taught 
in connection with the other courses 
of study. They felt that the charac- 
ter, along the lines of righteousness, 
should be cultivated and built up at 
the same time that the brain was be- 
ing trained for service in the world. 
Their purpose, as expressed in the 
charter, is set forth as follows: 


‘pee Southern Kansas Academy 


Holding and believing the doctrine and 
precepts of the gospel of Christ to be a 
necessary part of a sound and valuable 
education, and the practice of them neces- 
sary for the safety and good order of so- 
ciety, and desiring that the same may be 
included in a high grade of instruction, it 
is ordained that the purpose for which 
said corporation is established is to pre- 
pare and maintain a system of religious 


and moral, as well as intellectual, educa- 
tion for all persons who may be regularly 
admitted to it. 

At the meeting above referred to, 
the Association pledged itself to raise 
an endowment fund of $10,000 within 
a year, on condition that the citizens 
of Eureka and vicinity should erect a 
building costing not less than $10,000 
and furnish a campus of not less than 
ten acres. The people of Eureka did 
their part by securing desirable 
grounds to the amount of fifteen 
acres, and erecting a building thereon 
at a cost of $13,000, but the Associa- 
tion was unable to make good its 
pledge. It was utterly impossible to 
raise the money among the churches 
within its own bounds, as all of these 
churches were comparatively poor, 
many of them receiving aid from the 
Home Missionary . Society, and all 
feeling that the demands upon them 
for local support, and from the be- 
nevolent societies, required all that 
they could raise without contributing 
to the endowment fund. As a result 
the Association has never to this day 
raised the $10,000 which it pledged. 

A few years ago the citizens of 
Eureka took the matter up and raised 
money to pay off a mortgage which 
had been put upon the property, and 
then addressed themselves to the rais- 
ing of an endowment fund. In this 
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they were successful to the extent of 
about $20,000. This sum, however, 
is totally inadequate to the needs of the 
school. While the Academy does not 
aspire to be a college, and never ex- 
pects to be, yet it needs an endowment 
of $50,000 in order that it may do the 
work which it is undertaking to do, 
and which needs to be done, without 
a deficit at the end of each year, as 
has been its experience in the past. It 
ought to be said, perhaps, in this con- 
nection, that the local members of the 
Board of Trustees have provided 
funds to pay all bills, including teach- 
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ly excluded from the public schools 
in our time. Both the Association 
and the Board of Trustees feel that it 
is very important that Christian 
schools, so far as possible, may be es- 
tablished in which the principles of 
the word of God should be taught, and 
a direct Christian influence brought 
to bear upon the students attending. 
This purpose has been so well carried 
out that comparatively few have left 
the school who were not Christians. 
The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. 
A. organizations have been kept up 
during the years of the existence of 
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ers’ salaries, promptly as they mature. 

The trustees of the school are all 
nominated by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, and 
the plan has been to have no members 
of the Board who are not in sympathy 
with the original purpose of the 
founders of the Academy. Hence, all 
those who have been nominated and 
elected are chruch members, and feel 
the importance of the work which the 
school has been doing and expects to 
do. 

Instruction in the Bible is practical- 


the school. Some years as many as 
thirty have been converted during the 
school year. No teachers are em- 
ployed but Christian teachers. 
Although the Academy is compari- 
tively young, yet the work already done 
has fully justified the effort made to 
establish it and to carry it on. Grad- 
uates have been doing excellent work 
wherever they have been. A few have 
been teaching in the Philippines, two 
at least have done missionary work in 
the South under the auspices of the A. 
M. A., a few are preaching the gospel, 
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some are practicing law, some are in 
the medical profession, some in the 
banking business, others in different 
lines of business, and all, so far as is 
known, are rendering such service ‘as 
tends to the betterment of conditions 
where they are. 

It is apparent that there is ample 
room for such a school here. The 
nearest Christian school north of us 
is a Presbyterian college at Emporia, 
fifty miles away, the nearest west is 
Fairmount College at Wichita, sixty- 
five miles away, and there is no school 
east of us within the bounds of the 
state, nor south. It is fifty miles to 


the south border and about ninety to 
the east border of the state. The 
friends of the Academy feel that there 
is very urgent need that the kind of 
work it has been doing in the past 
shall be done in the future, and that a 
very much larger number of students 
ought to be brought under the influ- 
ence of the school. 

If some of the friends of Christian 
education will help the school by in- 
creasing its endowment fund to 
$50,000 we feel assured that the 
Southern Kansas Academy will do a 
work which will tell for good for all 
time to come. 


bd 


A NEW MEXICO WITCH 
By Miss Olive G. Gibson 


. N the knoll of a little hill, on 

the outskirts of a Mexican 

town, stands the mud hut of 

poor old Mary, “the witch.” Her hut 

was built by Mary’s very own hands, 

for who would want to work for a 
witch? 

The ceilings are low, the rooms 
(two in number), little and badly ven- 
tilated, for the only outside door is 
small—so small that they who enter 
must crawl rather than walk, and the 
two windows are but pieces of a 
broken window pane fixed in the mud 
walls, : 

Here Mary “lives and moves and 
has her being.” She knows nothing of 
the outside world, and little of her own 
town, for she is an old, old woman, too 
feeble to go out, and few are the 
friends to frequent her abode. 

Old Mary was sick. The two mis- 
sion teachers were assured that Mary 
was wicked, for the malignant powers 
which she possesses as a witch, are 
given only to the extremely wicked. 

The teachers were told also that 
through the day old Mary, like any or- 
dinary sick person, was confined to her 
bed, but at night she changed herself 
into a dog, or a cat, or an owl, and 
went about tormenting her enemies. 


“Indeed, teachers, she does turn into 
an owl. Didn’t you hear that owl the 
night before last in the old tree back 
of my house? Well, I saw it, and it 
was old Mary, indeed it was. I saw 
her 12 

So said one of the women to the 
teachers. Thus both Mary and the 
witch and the poor old hooting owl 
were belied. 

One evening, when school was over 
for the day, one of the teachers went 
to visit sick Mary. She climbed the 
hill, knocked on the door, and a faint, 
“Entre” (come in) greeted her ears, 
She pushed against the little old door, 
which turned heavily on its rusty 
hinges, and there in one corner of the 
room on the hard earth floor lay Mary, 
the witch. 

After trying to make her comfort- 
able, the teacher sat down on the floor 
by Mary’s head and stroked her hair. 
Then she took from her pocket a Span- 
ish Testament and began reading 
aloud. 

At first the poor old “witch” did not 
understand, but after a little she asked 
the teacher to read slowly that she 
might say the words after her. 

The teacher closed her Testament 
and the old “witch” said: 
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“Isn’t that beauti 
book?” tar 

And then they prayed together, the 
teacher leading, but the “witch” catch- 
ing and repeating every word as it fell 
from the teacher’s lips. Ever after 
when the old witch met the teachers 
she would ask them to pray with her, 
for she said, “God hears your prayers.” 

When the teachers left for their va- 
cation, old Mary threw her arms 
around them and said, “Give my love 
to all your relatives, and to all your 
friends, and to everyone who is inter- 
ested in our children.” 

And, my reader, that means you. 

As the teacher sat by old Mary’s 
head stroking her hair, she could not 
help wondering where her own dear 
ancestors were when poor old Mary 
was a precious little girl, and why none 
of them hastened across the continent 


What is the 


with the zeal of a converted Saul of 

Tarsus or a Spirit-filled Peter to res- 

ee her from the life which was before 
er. 

If old Mary had been a gold nugget 
out there on the desert, she would have 
been gathered in years ago. 

_ Mary is simply the victim of bad en, 
vironment, not any worse than you or 
I would be under the same conditions. 
She had never gone to school day in 
her life, for she had never lived where 
there was a school; and she had never 
lived in a town where there was a 
church of any denomination till she 
was an old woman. 

But old Mary rejoices that her “chil- 
dren’s children” have a better chance 
in life than she had, for as she says, 
“They have the mission school and 
they don’t need to be as ignorant as 
burros.” 


PRESIDENT O. S. DAVIS AT NORTHLAND 
COLLEGE 


Extract from a Personal Letter to President Fenenga 


“To a New England man, trained in ap- 
preciation of the struggle of the Colonists, 
the stump country calls up a whole world 
of slumbering ideas. The blasting of those 
stumps, following the clearing of the 
bushes, and the reduction of the land to 
tillage, will make physical giants out of the 
stalwart, patient, mggli wich and perhaps 
somewhat dull men who un ertake it. But 
their sons and daughters! I’ve seen them 
in your chapel and classrooms. What op- 
portunity to throw back into isolated 
clearings, small communities, and individ- 
ual homes, the ideals and the joys that are 
given by education. This is Northland’s 
job as I see it. 

“There’s a tonic atmosphere up at North- 
land. There’s a dead-in-earnest, Joy-in- 
work, wanting-to-count, kind of spirit 
which men write about in mottoes for the 
room or desk of young ambition; but it is 
concrete in boots and shoes up there. You 
cannot describe it, but you feel it—in 
chapel, in corridor, in classroom and in 
broom factory. ; r 

“Students are not dawdling and uninter- 
ested, they are alive with ambition and 


working like tigers. If you want a fresh 
sense of the abomination of laziness, go up 
to Northland College. 


“I didn’t hear a bit of brag or bluster. 
There was a sturdy fellow to whom I said, 
‘What are you doing for Christian serv- 
ice? He said, ‘I teach a Sunday-school,’ 
then he talked about something else. You 
told me later that he often walked eighteen 
miles a Sunday to do this, and received 
neither money nor fame. I found myselt 
cherishing a feeling of contempt at the 
way I had thought myself overworked. 


“The thing I simply cannot see is, How 
do you accomplish all this on your re- 
sources? You can be your own architect, 
and draughtsman, and boss-carpenter ; the 
students can give of their muscle and 
brain for putting up dormitories, and mas- 
tering solid geometry; but you cannot pay 
bills out of a deficit. You have raised 
economy to the nth degree; cut off every- 
thing unnecessary; and even then we 
furnish you with only a fraction of what 
you need. had a million, I would 
give Northland a slice the first clip.” 


os 
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Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Fancher, Treasurer. 


THE APPORTIONMENT PER- 
CENTAGE ; 

The percentage for Ministerial Re- 
lief under the Apportionment Plan is 
2.34 per cent. and not 2 per cent. Only 
$1,700,000 of the $2,000,000 it is pro- 
posed to raise under the Apportion- 
ment Plan, is subject to division under 
the rule of percentages. The Women’s 
Boards are assigned $300,000, all of 
which is for the American Board. 

We have seen on quite a number of 
church calendars, and in our denom- 
inational papers, the statement that 2 
per cent. is the Ministerial Relief 
share. The Board of Relief’s share is 
so small at best, and so inadequate, it 
feels that it ought not to be robbed of 
the 34 one-hundredths per cent. above 
2 per cent. which has been assigned 
to it. 

Here is a practical illustration of 
the difference. The treasurer of the 
Together Campaign has just made dis- 
tribution of $30,000 from that fund 
among the seven national societies. At 
2 per cent Ministerial Relief would 
have received $600. But it did receive 
$702, which was 2.34 per cent. The 
difference on $30,000 being $102, all 
will admit this is a most important dif- 
ference. The difference between 2 per 
cent. and 2.34 per cent. on the $1,700,- 
000 would be $6,000. On the 2 per 
cent. basis the Board of Relief would 
receive only $34,000. On the 2.34 per 
cent. it would receive $40,000. 

So we would entreat all apportion- 
ment committees and church officers 
to protect this youngest, but not least 


A. Stimson, D.D., President; William A. Rice, D.D., Secretary; B. H. 


important, of the Boards in its as- 
signed percentage of 2.34. 

‘May we also again call attention to 
the fact that unless many of the 
churches exceed the apportionment for 
Ministerial Relief, the Board will re- 
ceive far less than the $40,000 assigned 
to it. The Advisory Committee as- 
signs to Ministerial Relief $40,000 out 
of $1,700,000, as a minimum figure, 
and urges all churches to try to exceed 
the apportionment. If none of the 
churches exceed the apportionment, 
then every church would have to meet 
its apportionment to provide the $40,- 
000. We all know this will never be 
done. There will always be some 
churches which for one reason or an- 
other will do nothing. 

Recently a church which formerly 
gave this Board about $100 a year, 
gave it, under the apportionment, 
$39.16. Another church whose former 
annual gift was about $140, sent us 
under the apportionment, $35.02. It is 
easy to see how this depletion may be- 
come very serious. 

Still, we are heart and soul in favor 
of the Apportionment Plan. Before 
it was introduced, only about 1,200 
churches contributed annually to Min- 
isterial Relief, both state and national. 
If the apportionment doubles, trebles, 
quadruples that number, as it ought 
surely to do, the total receipts will be 
largely increased. But we hope there 
are a great many churches which will, 
in addition to the apportionment for 
all the societies, give a special increase 
for the veterans of the Cross. 
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Here, too, is an opportunity for gen- 
erous personal gifts direct to this 
cause—to the Endowment Fund of the 
Board, under the Conditional Gift, 
life annuity plan, and by bequest. How 
can we hope to maintain an adequate 
supply for the ever-decreasing ranks 
and expanding fields of the ministry, if 
We set adrift, without shelter or food, 
clothing or comfort, the old and feeble 
men and women who gave their best to 
the Kingdom of God in the C.ngrega- 
tional division of the Lord’s hosts? 


MAKING PROVISION FOR 
THE AGED 


In looking over the recent will of a 
wealthy citizen of New York, we 
noticed that $5,000 each was given to 
two homes for the aged and a home 
for chronic invalids. Several other 
benevolent societies were remembered 
in a like sum. But we were especially 
impressed with the fact that he did 
not forget the aged and the sick. 

A movement for a Congregational 
home for the aged has been inaugur- 
ated in Greater New York. It has 
been chartered and is qualified to re- 
ceive bequests. When it is established, 
aged Congregational ministers Of 
their widows could be received, as well 
as others. 

There is not in the United States, 
so far as we are aware, a home for 
aged Congregational ministers or 
their wives. Many denominations 
have such homes. There are homes 
for the aged, maintained by the Ma- 
sons, the Odd Fellows, and many 
other fraternal organizations. It is 
surprising that some wealthy person 
affiliated with a Congregational 
church has not long since discovered 
this unoccupied, but needy field, for 
Christian philanthropy and Christ-like 
ministry. 

In what way would one better leave 
a fragrant and imperishable memory, 
or do greater good, than by making 
generous provision for the care of the 
aged and outworn heralds of the 
Cross, and worthy members of Con- 
gregational households, left at the 


close of life homeless and without 
proper care? 


DISPOSSESSED 

We have just received a letter from 
a broken down minister who labored 
in hard mission fields on very small 
pay for a quarter of a century, re- 
questing us to address him, care 
general delivery, for his landlord 
had forced him to vacate the 
house in which he had been living, 
because he was behind in his rent. 
The monthly rental was only $9. He 
had assured the owner that his quar- 
terly pension of $50 would soon be 
due and he would pay up; but his plea 
was refused and he was turned out. 
It is needless to say that we sent the 
$50 at once, anticipating the regular 
date of payment by two weeks. Had 
the minister told us the facts at the 
time, we would have sent the amount 
of the rent. But in all this distress he 
never once asked us for an advance 
payment. He preferred to suffer 
rather than have his case different 
from his brethren. 

In this family there are two chil- 
dren yet in the public schools. The 
wife has helped by day’s work and 
ordinary nursing, though quite unable 
to do this. The minister has endeav- 
ored to earn a few dollars, though 
seriously handicapped physically. We 
supplemented his pension of $200 with 
a Christmas present of $25. Special 
gifts of $26 were secured. This made 
$251. With earnings there were 
probably $300 for a family of four 
for a year. Nine dollars a month 
rent, $108, would leave $196, or 
$16.33 a month for all other expenses. 

This is a striking illustration of the 
insufficiency of the pensions of this 
Board. The income of the Board 1s 
constantly increasing, but so are the 
applicants for aid. A layman in a re- 
cent letter to the office said, “I heart- 
ily wish that our ministers would lay 
this cause on the hearts of our church 
members.” So do we. If they would, 
the Endowment Fund would increase 
as well as the current receipts and we 
could better care for the veterans. 
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President— 
Mzs. B. W. Firman : 
1012 Iowa Street, Oak Park, Illinois 

Secretary— 


Mrs. G. H. Scuneiper 
3437 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 
April, 1910. 
PIONEERING EAST AND WEST 
THE EASTER OFFERING 


CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY 
SocIETY 


Two types of problems: Industrial and 
Agricultural. 
I. INDUSTRIAL. 

(a) Mills, Mines, Ranches, Lumber 
Camps. See pamphlet by Mrs. 
Caswell-Broad. : 

(b) How the Schauffler Training 
School Helps the Immigrant. See 
C. H. M. S. leaflet “Our Slavic 
Work.” 


(c) Reclamation, Physical and Spir- 
itual—Draw here a forcible par- 
allel. 

II. AGRICULTURAL. 

(a) Montana and New Mexico. 

(b) Sandhills of Nebraska. See C. 
H. M. S. literature on these sev- 
eral localities. 

(c) How all the Homeland Soci- 
eties Help Each Other. 

III. THe EAstTer OFFERING. 

(a) An Opportunity for Emergency, 
and Unpledged Gifts. 

(b) Obligation and Privilege. 

(c) The Holy Season. 

A personal experience is always 
worth more than a theory. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of a 
pioneer preacher, in the sandhills of 
Nebraska, furnishes the best possible 
commentary on our program. It il- 
lustrates the undaunted pioneer spirit, 
and pictures for us the field in which 
he works. This case is typical of 
many similar instances: 


pA noose Ft 
Mrs. H. INT 
604 Willis Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
Editorial Secretary— 
Mrs. L. WLAND 3 * 
369 Fountain St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


My Dear EAstTerRN FRIENDS: 

I take pleasure in sending you this letter 
from the standpoint of information alone. 
I delight in telling you of the achievements 
and heroism of a little western church—a 
band of the faithful in the sandhills of 
Nebraska. 

B is a post office, railroad station, 
and ranch neighborhood in the southern 
part of Sheridan County. Our little 
church organization, numbering between 
twenty and thirty, is a spiritual beacon 
light to a large region of country. The 
members and families attend very regu- 
larly, driving or riding horseback, one, two, 
three, seven, and twelve miles to meeting, 
over hard roads and in all kinds of 
weather. Our congregations average over 
fifty, and overcrowd the tiny schoolhouse 
where we worship. The church is  in- 
tensely spiritual, as one would expect when 
such sacrifices are made. Last spring dur- 
ing cold, rainy weather, the schoolhouse 
was filled every night for ten days, when 
some grand decisions for Christ were 
made. Our’ Sunday-school report shows 
that some twenty members had not been 
absent nor tardy in five months, most of 
them coming miles to meeting. 

Our accommodations in the schoolhouse 
being very poor, we began to consider the 
matter of a church building. I wrote to 
the C. C. B. S., and had to make a sad re- 
port to the faithful ones; that the funds 
were low and demands, especially those of 
the Nebraska sandhills, tremendous. All 
honor to the Society for the buildings it 
has made possible in the sandhills. 

The people did not take the matter to 
heart. They smiled and said, “By the grace 
of God we'll build a church ourselves,” 
and they have started. I should like to tell 
you some stories of individual sacrifices. 
but must not reveal confidential matters. 
Suffice it to say that for the first time in 
my life I have seen men giving more than 
I think they ought to give. We have $995 
in pledges, and have canvassed all available 
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resources. Much of this is pledged in work 
by brothers who have more brawn than 
money. The foundations are being laid 
this week by the church officers. I do not 
see how the building can be finished com- 
plete for under $1,500. With what we have 
raised | we shall probably be able to en- 
close it. God will surely lead this heroic 
band through to victory. 


Two Thank Offering services are 
promised this year by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society to help out the Easter 
sentiment. One is a responsive reading 
and is called “Resurrection the Ground 
of Thanksgiving.” The other is longer 
and more elaborate, and is entitled 
“She hath done what she could.” It is 
a résumé of the different women of the 
Bible, who gave thanks. Invitations 
for Thank Offering meetings can also 
be secured by application to Miss 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In order to make our schedule of 
programs correspond with the calendar 
year, a list for 1911 will be presented 
in November, for the convenience of 
those societies who plan their programs 
annually in advance, and also as an 
incentive to the more general use of 
the National Programs. Meantime it 
will be necessary to fill in the months 
from June to December with new top- 
ics. If there is any subject you would 
like to have considered, or any method 
of presenting it, the Editorial Secre- 
tary will accept any suggestions. Cali- 
fornia has already sent a message. 

For literature to apply on the pres- 
ent program, address the C. 7 Me | 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
Please bear in mind that the Federa- 
tion does not circulate leaflets. Ask 
for “The Lumber Jack Preacher,” by 
Mrs. Caswell-Broad, “Black #Dia- 
monds,” by Miss Woodberry, and the 
series of folders called “The Day’s 
Work.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S TOOLS 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have many methods and many minds 
at work in the building of hom> mis- 
sionary interest, intelligence and help- 
ful service among her young people. 
There are laborers of all ages, from 


the Pro-Christo and othcr societies, 
working “for Christ” among the 
young ladies, down to the Wide 
Awakes, Lower Lights, Missionary 
Bankers, and other enterprising bands, 
arousing the generous enthusiasm of 
the children. Perhaps some of the 
tools used in the way of methods may 
be suggestive to other workers. 

One group of young ladies meets in 
the afternoon to sew for barrels and 
sales, has an informal tea, and in the 
evening enjoys a missionary program. 
This makes it possible for those who 
can only come in the evening to be a 
part of the work. Another young 
ladies’ organization makes a_ social 
event of the regular missionary meet- 
ing, dressing in simple light gowns 
and serving afternoon tea with the 
program, ‘The making of a layette 
for ome home missionary wife and 
motl. r, in her time of need, seems 
to appeal to the busy fingers and sym- 
pathetic hearts of young women. 

The children do many things well. 
They hold Lincoln Memorial meet- 
ings, write patriotic music and a mis- 
sionary address. They listen to a 
missionary story and enjoy the “quiz” 
following. They make scrap-books, 
dress dolls and prepare other gifts 
suitable for Christmas boxes for mis- 
sionary schools. One social commit- 
tee required as an admission fee an 
article fit to be sent to the Santee 
Christmas box. Merry-go-round so- 
cials are held, suggested by the 
Merry-go-round dime collector, with 
its pictures of the Esquimau, the 
Indian, the Mountain Girl, the Cuban 
and the Negro, an afternoon being 
given to each of these interesting chil- 
dren. The Little Parsonage Build- 
ers have dime-banks holding ten dol- 
lars, and each month, after a short 
talk on ministers’ houses and the need 
for such homes, the dimes are dropped 
prayerfully in. 

And so, adapting the tools to the 
ability of the workman, and to the 
end to be accomplished, character 18 
built and little temples of loving ser- 
vice spring up all over olga! land. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
se A ke Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 
February 1910 


MAINE—$381.90. 

Bangor: J. S. S., 5. Blue Hill: Miss A. 
M. P., 1. Orono: A. J. C., 1. Portland: 
a St., 368.90; J. W. S., 6; Mrs. M. <A. 

rap ik 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$8 64.04. 
New Hamp. H. M. Soc., 
Treas., 611.51. 
Aeworth: E. C. D., 1.50. 


Ae, Cross, 
Deerfield: Mrs. 


Js, Ey ae Goffstown: A Friend, 25. 
Keene: Mrs. Wie ets) Uadpe eBy Littleton: 
154. Lyme: Miss C. A. W., 1. Manchester: 
Ww. G: EL; Nashua: Miss S. W. K,, 5 


North Hampton: E. H. D., 1. Portsmouth: 
Mrs. J. 0: i. 2. Sanbornville: Miss L. M. 
Poe. Somersworth: 32.08. Swanzey: 8.95. 

N. H. Fem. Cent. Inst. and H. M. Union, 
M. E. Lund, Pres.: Coneord: 10. 


fear s3oenn We (of which 
Vt. Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 


legacy 


$206.87. 

Brattleboro: G. H. C., 2. East Hard- 
wick: 8.72. Hinsdale: L. S., 1. Northfield: 
Est. of H. S. Denney, 200. ‘Randolph: Mrs. 
D. H. N., 10. Windsor: Old South, 7.35. 
Winooski: First, 5.75. 


Erratum—Reported in January by mis- 
take, Burlington: 1.50. 


age ett ortna  eemmmt 946.29 (of which 
legacies $11,558.55). 

Mass. H. M. Soc., Rev. H. N, Bove. Treas., 
1,192.34. 

Andover: E. C. P., 10. te ae E. C. 
B., 1. Bedford: Miss BH. M. , 2. Beverly: 
Bst. of Ezra C. Stanley, 800" Boston: J. 
E. G., 10. Bradford: Miss J. S. R., 2. Cam- 
bridge: R. L. S., 10. Chicopee: ‘Second Ss. 
S., 5. Chicopee Falls: Young People’s Al- 
liance, 2.50. Clinton: E. L. H., 1. Dan- 
wers: A. J. B., 1. Dighton: 15. Easton: 

Essex: J. W. B., 5. Everett: Mrs. 
C., 1. Fisherville: Union, 10. Gard- 
ner: Mrs. A. G. H., 1. Greenfield: Est. of 
W. B. Washburn, 10,688.55. Haverhill: 
West C. E., 3.67; A Friend, 5. Holyoke: 
DrGE. Ns: Lancaster: Mrs. HC Pik. 
Lawrence: South, 16.25. Leominster: 
Ortho., 48.06; F. A. W., 15. Lexington: 
ahaa des aa Lowell: Miss J. E. W., 2; Mrs. 
W. L. D., 5. Ludlow: A Friend, il Mar- 
blehead: A Friend, 35. Massachusetts: A 
Friend, 10. Monson: Mrs... J. 'C., 26: G. 
BE. F., 10. Natick: A. A, P., 2. New Bed- 
ford: W. A. R., 26. North Adams: Mrs. 
yy Ee ea Be North Amherst: J, and E. S., 
2. Northampton: Edwards, 142.38. North 
Billerica: Mrs. E. B. G., 2! Northbridge: 
Rockdale, 12. North Hatfield: EW. FE 
10. Oakham: Miss K. M. A., 2. Oxford: 
Mrs. 1,, F835, (2; Richmond: NPS Sale 
ACL Roslindale: Poa Roxbury: 
Mrs. A. C. Tey (00 Salem: Mire As oYe k,, 
5. Southampton: 20. South Dennis: Two 
Friends, 10. South Framingham: Mrs. I. 
A. E., 5. So. Hadley: Mrs. C. P. S., 1. 
South Weymouth: Mrs. A. B. R., 1. Spring- 
field: Est. of L. Graves, 70; Mrs. A. Baws 

Weds; Ls Sudbury: Mrs. Lae Co 25. 
Tewksbury: Mrs. J. H. N., 10. Ware: Mrs. 
Cc. E. B., 2. Webster: First, 22.62. West 
Boylston: Mrs. J. C. D., 5. West Brook- 
field: C. M. B., 1. Westhampton: Miss L. 


- Trumbull: H. M. S., 5. 


Wis Esa ds 


West Lynn: M. F. D., 2. Win- 
ter Hill: 1 


irs Mise iors. comedies Worcester: 
221.34; Mrs. M. oe L., 


Central, 5. 
Woman's i; M. Assoc., Miss BA. Smith, 
Asst. Treas., 340. 
RHODE ita ae 40. 
Carolina: Mrs. M. L. L., 10. Elmwood 


Station: Miss S. J. G., 50c. Newport: Miss 
BK. EH. S., 2. Pawtucket: as Cushman, 90c. 
perce Mrs.) BMG PS 20s irs Ane 


bhatierr bionic ibel arn 108.80 (of which lega- 
cies 1,062.9 
Missionary Ae of Cont. sRev. dome 
Ives, Treas., 962.34. ; 
Ansonia: Mrs. E. S., 1. Bethel: 45. Col- 
chester: Miss F. S. W., 1; Mrs. G. L. E., 1. 
Connecticut: “A Giver,’ 500. Danielson: 


An Gwe S East Hampton: H. D. C., 1; 
Mrs. P. B., 2; C. W. B., 1. Hartford: Wind- 
sor Ave., 400: Mrs. E. H. Ke," 23 -daer vag ees 
Mrs." tae Harwinton: Mrs. Eo B25 


Manchester: Mrs. J. E. G., 4. Middletown: 
J. H. B., 10. Monroe: 10. New Britain: 
Mrs. H. W. H., 1. New Haven: Est. of S. 
L. French, 6; A. E. R., 10. Norfolk: 309.15. 


North Haven: 23.79. Northford: 14.50. 
Norwich: Greenville, 9; Park, 100; Mrs. 
T. W. B., 4. Putnam: Second S. S., 3.65. 
Salisbury: W. B. H. M., 15.75; 39.17. Say- 


brook: Mrs. S. H. L., 1. Simsbury: S. 8S. 
10. South Glastonbury: fH aS WS South- 
port: R. P. Wakeman, 2. South Windham: 
52. Stony Creek: Mrs. M. K.N., 50c. Tal- 
ecottville: J. T., 15. Wallingford: Est. -of 
E. Hubbard, 1,054. 92. Waterbury: Mrs. 
Cc. F. B., 10. Westport: J. D. B., 1. Weth- 
ersfield: Est. of M. F. Stoddard, 2. Wind- 
ham: First, 31.40. Windsor: First, 50. 
Windsor Locks: 77.41. Woodstock: 23.57. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. Thom- 
son, Treas.: Hartford: First S. S., 50.65; 
Y. OW, ELM elnbs 75. Kent Aux eer 
Wallingford: Lad. 
Ben. Soc., 125. Woodbury: L. M. S., 5. 
Total, $287.65. 


NEW YORK—$1,007.84. 

New York H. M. Soc., 
ton, Treas., 36.44, 

Angola: Ae i ee tome = 

2. Canandaigua: M. 

Mrs. J. H, Van A., 1. Brooklyn: Central, 
100; Plymouth, 191.60; Puritan, 66.28; 
South, 42.25; Willoughby Ave, S. S., 12.85; 
F. CG. 6; H. N. INOS) Ee Ae he 10; Mrs. 
ys Bg es ee Friend, 25. past Quondaga: 
42 DR Sys im | We Fairport: A. M. 10. James- 
town: First, 212.86. New Ppmaie. | Mrs. 
M. McW., 2. New York City: “Little Mor- 
ris Birthday Qitt,”= 23 -C. isis, woe Nes 
wich: First, 2.21, Oxford: J. Cam tape 
Riverhead: 21. 35. Shelburne: A Friend, Li; 
Syracuse: First, 150. Utiea: Plymouth 
Bible School, 15. Sherburne: A Friend, 
25¢.; Woman's M. Soc., 55.75. 


NEW JERSEY—$139.41. 

East Orange: First, 97.41. 
Friend, 20. Montclair: Bee, 
Brunswick: Mrs. 
Ate boop een RB 


PENNSYLVANIA—$96.46. 


Received by Rev. A. &. Ricker, 
wardsville, Bethesda, 4.69. 


Rev. C. W. Shel- 


Auburn: Mrs. M. 
Bion Whe Castile: 


Freehold: A 


N., 5. New 
Hi) VEL. BPA e hs Passaic: 


Ed- 
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oe Smithfield: 5. Edwardsville: Welsh, 
. Harrisburg: G. I. A., 5. Lander: 7. 
midacee ey Ba prince Elm, 2. 

ha ee ee OR Pt : 5. 8, 3. 
Titusville: Swedes, 2.50. eet ee 


mrvgar Ramet 30" piiadcipbias Park W. 
nx ane: « adelphi ark ® 
M. S., 12. Total, $22. aA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$10. 


Washington: Ingram Mem, : E 
sat z= s , 53 Miss EB 


NORTH CAROLINA—$33.50. 
Kings Mountain: EB. G. S., 11. 
rhage Two Friends, 20. 


GEORGIA—$1. 
Hartsfield: I. W. R., 1. 


LOUISIANA—$10.45. 
Roseland: 5.45. Vinton: 5. 


ARKANSAS—$5.60. 
Gentry: 5.60. 


FLORIDA—$75.21. 

Eden: 6. Florence Villa: Mrs. T. R. BD; 
10. Jensen: 1. Key West: First, 11. Orange: 
City: First, 38. Tampa: First, 4.21. Tar- 
pon Springs: Mrs. 4 Peas Oe 


OKLAHOMA—$40.50. 

Received by Rev. C. G. Murphy: Guthrie: 
Rev. L. J. Parker, 4.50. Hydro: 10. Mt. 
Hope: 1. Total, $15.50. 

Chickasha: 25. 


ARIZONA—$52.25. 
Received by Rev. J. H. Heald: Prescott: 
First, 15.95. 
Jerome: First, 7. 
Tempe: First, 20. 


TENNESSEE—$10. 
Grand View: 5S. 


OHIO—$172.32. 

aa Conf. of Ohio, J. G. Fraser, Treas.: 
Cincinnati: Mrs. A. A- Cc. M., 40c. Con- 

peaut: Miss L. M. B., 5. Mansfield: Mrs. 

R. L. A., 25; Mrs. S. G. M. S., 1. Medina: 

Miss D. H., 1. Mt. Vernon: Mrs. M. S. C., 


Pine- 
Star and Spies: 


Prescott: First, 9.30. 


ie ¥.,. 20, 


1. New London: D. R. F., 50c. Oberlin: 
H. B. H., 50. 
INDIANA—$838.50. 

Indianapolis: Brightwood: _ 10. Ft. 
wages: Plymouth, 76.50. La Fayette: M. 
A Bes 


ILLINOIS—$43.28. 
Received by Rev. M. BB. Eversz, D.D.: 
Chicago: Christ’s German, G. B, Baumann, 


Ss. 1;\ Mra. ©. D. G., 
Elva Station: 


te 

Alton: Mrs. E. M. 
1. Beardstown: C. E., 5. 
J. W. W., 2. Farmington: I. S., 1. Galva: 
D. Ford, 1. Millburn: 16.28: 8. S., & Pay- 
son: D. EB. R., 5. Wheaton: Rev. J. P. B., 
2. 


MICHIGAN—$399.15 (of 
$259.81). 
Mich. Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Treas., 


9.58. 

‘Allendale: Est. of A. M. Cooley, 259.81. 
Grand Rapids: J. A. M., 5. St. Clair: Miss 
M. M., 10. 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Mee A. HH. 
Stoneman, Treas., 64.76. 


WISCONSIN—$95.02. 
Cong. Assoc., 


which legacy 


Cc. M. Blackman, 


pa aS 

Danish and Bear Creek Miss., 5. 
ville: E. G., 5. Madison: 
Whitewater: C. M. B., 25 


TOW A—$ 228.80. 

Iowa Cong. Home Miss. Soc., A. D. Mer- 
rill, Treas., 201.80. 

Letts: H. L., 10. New Hampton: Mrs. 
Osage: Miss C. D., 1 


5. St. Louis: Park, 31.75. 
mouth, 40.17. Total, 

Custer: 5. Garvin: 9. 
Ww. C., 1. Winona: G. W. G., 1. 
A Friend, 10. 

Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, 
Treas.: Austin: 15.75. Benson: S. §S., 5. 
Big Lake: Aux., 1. Duluth: Pilgrim, 22.96. 
Elk River: Aux., 1. _Lake City: Aux., 40. 
Mankato: 10. Minneapolis: Como Ave. 
Aux., 7.65; Fifth Ave. Aux., 4. First Aux., 
30; Fremont Ave. Aux., 1; Linden Hills 
Aux., 4; Lyndale Aux., 3; Park Ave., 49.86; 
Plymouth, 84.75. New Ulm: Aux., 1.50. 
Northfield: C. E., 4. Orrock: Y. Lay sp ke 
Pelican Rapids: Aux., 10. St. Louis: Park 
Aux., 3. St. Paul: Plymouth Aux., 4. Sher- 
burn: 2.50. South Park: S. S., 9. Stewart- 
ville: 3. Total, $317.97. 


KANSAS—$5.50. 
Manhattan: Mrs. E. E. §S., 5. 
N. D..G., 50c. 


NEBRASKA—$63.75. 
H. M. 


Zumbrota: 


Sedgwick: 


Neb. Soc.,, Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
Sec., 50. 

Albion: Mrs. W. W., 2. Seward: Miss M. 
T. P., 50c. Springview: W. CB. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. ee C. Han- 
ford, Treas., 6.25. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$234.33. 
Received by Rev. E. H. Stickney: Daw- 
Hope: 28.62. Lidgerwood: Dex- 
ter, 30; Hope, 71.38. Rose Hill: 4.50. 
Habeas ors 50. Underwood: 5. Washburn: 
Massey: S. S., 93. Me- 
Mott: 2.53. Reeder: 1.67. 
Seranton: 1.05. Sentinel Butte: 92c. Gran- 
ville: Hope, 1. Williston: BH. R. B., 2.50. 
WwW. H. M. Un., Mrs. EB. Stickney, Treas.: 
Sanborn: Helping Hands, 10. Skyeston: 
Ladies’ Aid, 10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$56.02. 
Received by Rev. W. 

Academy: 41.02. 
Mobridge: Union, 15. 


COLORADO—$501.15. 

Englewood: Mayflower, 12. Fort Collins: 
German §. S., 2.50. Loveland: German, 7.18. 
Greeley: First, 219.93. Olathe: 5. Sul- 
phur Springs: 4,25. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. Rogers, 
Treas.: Boulder: 29.34. Colorado Sps.: 
First, 40; Second, 5. Cripple Creek: C. E., 
5. Denver: First, 40; Ohio Ave., 8; Ply- 
mouth, 65; Third, 9. Eaton: 20. Fountain: 
2.50. Fruita: 5. Hayden: 10. Manitou: 
5. Pueblo: Irving Place, 250. Trinidad: 
4. Total, $250.34. 


MONTANA—$25. . 

Broadview, Hedges and Judith Gap: 5. 
Glasgow: Ladies’ Foreign Miss, Soc., 
Glendive: First, 15. 


WYOMING—$47.10. 
Big Horn: First, 8. Sheridan: 39.10. 
Erratum.—Worland: First, 5.30, was 


erroneously reported last month as Wor- 
land, Wis. 


* Gascoyne: 51. 
dora: 6.55. 


H. Thrall, D.D.: 
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UTAH—$21.15. 
Provo: First, 21.15. 


IDAHO—$34.35. 

American Falls: German Miss., 8.75. 
Blackford: German S. S., 6.60. Mountain 
Home: German, J. Schlechter, Sr. and Jr., 
10. Nampa: German, S. &., 9. 


CALIFORNIA, NORTH—$42.09. 
California H. M. Soc, L. D. Rathbone, 
Treas., 42.09. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—$5. 
Maricopa: W. A. Booley, 5. 


OREGON—$23.50. 
Peninsula: German, 7.50. 
man, 14. 
Portland: Mrs. M, D. K., 2. 


WASHINGTON—$1,155.65. 


Portland: Ger- 


Wash. Cong. Home Miss. Soc, H. B. 
Hendley, Treas., 1,000. 

Chewelah: First, 4.50. Lakeside: First, 
7.50. Machias: First, 4.65. Ritzville: Zion’s 
German, 50. South Bend: First, 15. Ta- 
coma: Plymouth, 69. Tekoa: First, 5. 
JAPAN—$10. 

Kyoto: Miss G. W. L., 10. 

JANUARY RECEIPTS. 
Contribu- 

tions)... $12.363.66 
Erroneously 

reported in 

December, 

Kansas ... 23.00 

$12,340.66 

Legacies 13,081.28 
; $25,421.94 
Interest..... PASAT 
Literature 31.37 
ORATOR Hass etois tess ares ereitiersce ere sie $25,624.58 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


H. N. Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer, Boston. 


Receipts for February, 1910. 
Bennet Fund, Income of, 30. Blandford, 
No.: Second, 3. Boston: Roxbury, Im- 


manuel-Walnut Ave., 1,257.94; Dorchester, 
Second, 5; Mt. Vernon, 5. Braintree, So.: 
32.68. Brimbecom Fund: 20. Carlisle: 
12.04. Chatham: 6.51. Clinton: First, 20. 
Dunstable: 33.20. Duxbury: 10.25. Erving: 
1.80. Fall River: Cen. 301. Fitchburg: 
Ger., 10. Freetown: Assonet, 2.05. Gregory 
Fund, Income of, 50. Hardwick: Dana, C. 
es) Be srt C. E., 3.68. Lamesboro: 5. 
Lawrence, Cc. E., 4. Leominster: 5, 
Lincoln: 18 35. Ludlow Centre: First, 
10.50. Lynn: First, 651.50. Marshfield: 
First, 8.53. Maynard: Finn, 2. Melrose: 
Ss. Ss, 4.66. Merrimac: Pilgrim, 25.11. 
Natick: First, 15. Northboro: 10. North- 
bridge: Whitinsville, E. C., a Day Band, 
15.26. No. Orange: 3. Quincy: Wollaston, 
S. S., 20.76. Reed Fund, Income of, 60. 
Sharon: 38.13. Springfield: Eastern Ave., 
10. Olivet: 11.55. Sutton: First, 10. Tem- 
pleton: Baldwinsville, 14.70. Wareham: 
10. Webster: First, 44.20. Westhampton: 
30. Whitin Fund, Income of, 40.50. Whit- 
ing Fund, Income of, 30. Whitney Fund, 
Income of, 90. Willis Fund, Income of, 
8.50. Worcester: Plymouth, 721.87. 
Designated for Mass, debt: Boston: F., 
A. Day, 100; H. B. Day, 100; H. A. Wilder, 
100; H. H. Leavitt, 100. Braintree: First, 
100. Concord: T. Todd, 25. Dalton: W. M. 
Crane, 100. Framingham, So.: B. T. 
Thompson, 100. Groton: E. P. Shumway, 


Holyoke: J. K. Judd, 100. Lee: 
Friends, 25. Lexington: E. F. Fobes, 100. 
Lowell: W. H. G. Wight, 10. Northamp- 
ton: A. L. Williston, 100. Petersham: E. 
B. Dawes, 100; A. D. MacNutt, 100. Pitts- 
field: Second, 5; South, 120. Quiney: Wol- 
laston; (C. CP; Hutchins, 100; Waltham: C. 


100. 


Warren, 100. Ware: L. N. Gilbert, 100. 
Williamsburg: H. E. James, 100. Worces- 
ter: G. Henry Whitcomb, 100. Designated 


for Mass. specials: Wellesley Hills: First, 
42.30. Williamsburg: Haydenville, 4.29. 
Mt. Washington: C. E. Schutt, 5. W. 
Springfield: First, 72. Ashley School and 
Char. Fund, 196.21. Designated for East 
Boston Italian Mission: Framingham, So.: 
Grace S. S., 3.50. Brockton: Campello, So. 

: . Revere: Beachmont, Trin. Jun. 
Cc. E., 6. Wellesley Hills: First, 3. Desig- 
nated for Amer. Inter. College: Welles- 
ley Hills: First, 1. Designated for salary 
of W. S. Anderson: Franklin Co., 53.50. 

W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas.: 
Salary, Amer, Tnter. College, 70: Italian 
worker, 55; Greek worker, 38; rural 
worker, 40. 

Summary. 

Regular, 2,938.17; designated for Mass. 
debt, 1,985; designated for Mass. specials, 
CEI 80; designated for East Boston Italian 
Mission, 37.50; designated for W. S. An- 
derson, 53.50; designated for Amer. Inter. 
College, 100s, We. Ets A., 203; American 
Missionary, 1.50. Total, $5, 539. 47. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Receipts for February, 1910. 

Bethel: 10. Bristol: 95. East Hamp- 
ton: 12.67. Easton: 10.. Goshen: 40.17. 
Hadlyme: 7.03. Hartford: First, 286.33. 
Ledyard: 40. Litchfield: 9.71. New Brit- 
ain: First, 346.37. Middletown: South, 25. 
New Haven: United, 180. Norfolk: 102.60. 
Norwich: First, 29.65. Old Saybrook: 
21.41. Rocky Hill: 15.25. Somersville: 
12.94. Waterbury: First, 150. Water- 
bury: Swedish Mission, 4. Westminster: 
5. Wesport: 8.37. Windsor: 9.40. Con- 
necticut: Mrs. J. B. D. and E. W. D., 10. 
Mrs. F. B. Cooley, 50. Cong’l Union of 
New Haven, 50. W. C. H. M. U. of Ct., 50. 
Undesignated, 1,195.53. Special, 359.66. 
Special C. H. M. S., 25.71. 


NEW YORK HOME 
SOCIETY. 
Cc. W. Shelton, D.D., Treasurer, New York. 
Receipts for January, 1910. 


MISSIONARY 


Albany: 116.19. Baiting Hollow: 14.63. 
Buffalo: Black Rock, 10. Chenango 
Forks: 1.35; C. E., 3. Eaton: 9. Cortland: 
H. BE. Ranney, 50. Gainesville: 12. Horn- 


by: 1.60. Java: 12. Java Village: 2.80. 
Lockport: East Avenue, 28. Lysander: 
39.56. New York: Broadway Tabernacle, 
additional, 5. Sherburne: 22.34. Spring 
Valley: 24. Ticonderoga: © 7.95. Troy: 
First, 6.66. Winthrop: 5. Johnsonburg: 
10.50. Total, $381.58. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in Feb- 
ruary, 1910. 


Hartford, Ct.: Fourth Ch., 1 we 
Montelair, N. J.: First Ch., W.H _M. S., box 
and bbl., $133. New Britain, Ct.: So. Ch,, 
Wi. Ey M. S., 1 box, $115. New Haven, Cte: 
United Ch, L. A. S. 6 boxes and type- 
writer, $818. 89. Newington, C63 Ca HS. 
1 bbl. $28.50; cash, .$2.50. New York 
City: "Broadway Tabernacle, IW SSS: 
trunks, $461.80. St. Louis, Mo.: Plymouth 
Ch. W. A. H. M. S., infant’s wardrobe, 
$44. 94. Utien, N. Y.: Plymouth Ch., W. M. 
S. 1 bbl, $70.2 Lotal, $1637.35: 


$62.60. 
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The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for February, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Previously acknowled 
Cis hE tid ed UCR EG ee a a et ete 
$30,173.46 


Current Receipts 


Bd ors EASTERN DISTRICT goods, for Moorhead, Miss. Cornwall: Ss. 
x mL a S., Lincoln Mem., 3.50. Enosburg Falls: 
a ert Sa 4.50. Auburn: Sixth St. W- H. M. S., for freight to McIntosh, Ga., 
. .22; L. M. S., bbl. goods, for Green- 1.26. Greensboro: Ch., 2. Jericho: Second 
LAN  S. C. Bangor: Hammond St. Ch. S. S. Lincoln Mem, 3.31. | Manchester: 
s 2 5 cele S. S. Lincoln Mem., 5. Eliot: W. H. M. S., for McIntosh, Ga., 5. South 
Ft incoln Mem. 3.40. Frankfort: S. Hero: 8. S, 1.50. Waitsfield: Home Circle, 
.. Lincoln Mem., 234. Gorham: First Ch., for freight on goods to Mcintosh, Ga., 2 
Miss’y Soc., for freight on oods to Westford: W. H. M. §&., for freight on 
Saluda, N. C., 1.50; Ladies of Cong. Ch., goods to Grand View, Tenn.,  80c. 
bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. Cc. Hallowell: Winooski: First Ch., 4.50; S. S., Lincoln 
Old South Ch., 15.75; S. S., Lincoln Mem., Mem., 2.07. Woodstock: Ch., 28.05. 
+ le apes rex = ee peer Lovell: Legacy 
qe ae own: N. B., » 10.25. Mount : ¢ 
Peer eceda Parish Ch. ir ee ee ne a SG anbapnuairess rer oe 
8 lo rs. Lang’s S. S. (7h : ypc Bol A 
Class, for Saluda, N. C., 8.50; Second earn Ro ear Legacies, $6,001.84.) 
Parish L. M. S., bbl. goods, for Greenwood, icsten ene iim St, Ob, S.S, Loris. Au, 
BG diate Sirest, Gua a802 West Gee Bapty tor S. a mations Ala. 6p Benere 
a oln Mem., 10. owhegan: L. M. &., Ps eres On, 0 DG = 
for freight on goods to Greenwood, S. C., a sake Mission Band, bbl. 
ee tor tr S. Lincoln Mem First ‘Ch., 9.46 Hone ict anaean ees 
. H. M. S., for freig on goods to = Sy a ; 4 + Dey 05 
err ideal ag sab. yea eas sal thon ge Be Oe aaa toe Pde 
gonia ‘ 3 neoln em., 2. South “Mic e = 2 - = 
Windham: First Ch., 6. Total for Maine, ieee Saar Seago seed hase Primary 
$537.31. Less amount refunded to Liming- Neponset: Seiieiaee 8 ee) eee 
ton, Me., Congl. Ch., $7. Total, $530-3° a eens toslindale: Ch., 28. Seuth Boston: 
Woman’s Home Miss'y Union of Maine, Phillips Ch., 30.81; Guewniais Chia Sa 8 
Mrs. H. W. Davis, Treas.: South Freeport: primary Dept Lincoln Mem., 3; Miss F. 
11.96. Auburn: Sixth St., 5. Augusta: Jj Dyer, for Saveemilale: iN C. 10; M es 
97.25. Cumberland: Conference, 1.68. South “i. Kendall, in Mt ernon Loh rn y 
or ne Pie earl PY dan Friend, for Piano, Thomasville, Ga., 40. 
3 ‘ : ad ot ? ea Brighton: Mrs. C. B. Travis, Lincoln Mem., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$1,324.07. 1; Miss Elsie Travis, 1. Brockton: South 
Donaione soeeys Keemey, SLOTEIO) Sie" gills urdch Ch Home” Body Ip 
t ° a e nnin on: ° og ” . , *y as 
for "Blanche Kelloggs Inst., 5. Colebrook: Woman's Union, 11._ Byfield: Ch., 6.35. 
Ch. and S. S. Lincoln Mem., 7. East Al- Cambridge: First S. S., for Leather Shop 
atenn! i. Le bag) re Aer ty = ee ieee ee a gp reeate B BS RA 
oe ne em., . * ? ory 4 lo y . ” ° arlisie: os . s 
M. S., bbl goods, for sateda, N.C. La- Chatham: Ch., 4.34; S. S., 1.25. Chelsea: 
conin: Ch., 90. Littleton: Ch., 112.30. Lou- Central Ch. for S. A. at Grand View, 
don: Ch., 1. North Conway: Ch., 3.91. Tenn., 10. Chicopee: First Ch., 11.52; Third 
Pembroke: S. S., 10. Piermont: S. S., Lin- S. S.,'5. Chicopee Falls: Second Ch., 33.91. 
coln Mem., 3.20. Plymouth: S. S., Lincoln Clinton: First Ch., 28.25. Cohasset: Cha ts 
Mem., 3.28. Portsmouth: Susan A. Mat- Concord Junction: L. M. S., bbl. goods, for 
thews, for McIntosh, Ga. 16. Benhors ole ia all 2 Lang hn eee at 
3 s. ods, or opr be f 3 fa .b5. 
bP es wo: Set severthi ech, 91.37. River: Central Ch., 10. Gloucester: 
Swanzey: Ss. S, Lincoln Mem., 1.50. Tam- Trinity S. S., Lincoln Mem., 12. Hanover: 
worth: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 5.37. Webster: Second S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2, ee 
Pees Wor gous for Greener, Sc Shah Sau, "Molgeke gist ,Ohy, Mens 
Ae nk come ‘Missionary Union, Miss Glass, for Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg 
Annie A. McFarland, Treas.: Piermont: Institute, 10, Hudson: First Ch., to const. 
i i “i h I, Lovett, L. M., 34; First Ch,, €, 
Homeland Circle, for Saluda, N. C., 5. ee ee Pies ty St MS ae 
Legacy. for Albany, Ga. I swich: First §. 8. 5. 
Walpole: Winslow G. Barnett, by C, Us hd Foon Scuth Ch. 12.18; United Ch., 
Sturtevant, Executor, 3,046.20 (Reserve 94, Lynn: Central Ch., box goods, for 


Legacy, 2,030.80), 1,015.40. ‘Albany, Ga. Merrimac: Pilgrim Ch., for 
VERMONT—$841.50. Scholarship, Fisk U., 6. Milton: S. S., for 
(Donations, $174.83; Legacy, $666.67.) Hospital Bldg., Talladega College, © 10. 


Bradford: Ladies’ Aid Soc., bbl. goods, Monson: Emily J. Chapin, 15. Moores 
for Albany, Ga. Brattleboro: Centre Ch., Corner: S. S., 2. Nantucket: First Ch., 
105; W. H. M. U., for Ss. A. Grand View, 12. Newbury: First Ch., for Fisk Univer- 
Tenn., 1. Bristol: S. S., Lincoln Mem.,_ sity, 32.11. Newburyport: Belleville Ch. 
2.50. Brookfield: First Ch., 8.34. Colches- Miss. Soc., two bbls. goods, for Saluda, 
ter: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4; L. M. Soc. bbl. N. C.. Newton: Eliot Ch., Guild, for Piano, 
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Thomasville, Ga., 6; Eliot Ch., Guild, box 
goods, for Thomasville, Ga.; Freedman’s 
Soc., two est goods, for Albany, Ga. 
Edwards Ch., 


for Cotton Valley, Ala., 263 “ML Ce 
Attleboro: Trinity Ch., 7.22. Northboro: 
Ch., Lincoln Mem., 2.50. North Leomin- 
ster: S. S., package goods, for Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Paxton: Ch., 16. Pepperell: S. 
S., 7.69. Pepperell: L. M, S., for freight on 
goods to Greenwood, S. Ch 1.92. Peter- 
sham: North Ch., 82.55. Randolph: Ch., 
663 Sao) es Rockland: SHS ee 

for Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg Institute: 


Mrs. Clara D. Jones, for expressage on 
books to Talladega College, 1.60. Rock- 
port: S., Lincoln Mem., 3.50. Salem: 


Tabernacle S. S., Lincoln Mem., 15; Lydia 

- Towne, for Hospital, Talladega Col- 
lege, 100. Somerville: Women of High- 
land Ch., to const. Mrs. Annie Laurie 
Heiser, L. M., 30. South Braintree: South 
Ch., 22.80. - Southfield: Ch., 8.61. South- 
wick: S. S., 2.54. Spencer: L. M. S., goods 
for Albany, Ga. Sterling: S. S., 2. Stock- 
bridge: “A. Z.,” for S. A., Gloucester, 
School, Cappahosic, Va., 20. Sturbridge: 
Ch., Lincoln Mem., 75c. Sudbury: Mrs. 
Lucy S. Connor, 10. Sutton: W. H. M. S., 
for freight to Grand View, Tenn., 2. Ux- 
bridge: S.:S., Lincoln Mem., 2.51. Wake- 
field: Mary Farnum Bliss Soc., for Alaska 


Mission, 15. Wellesley Hills: First Ch., 
37.08. Worcester: Central Ch., 133.60; C. 
E. Hunt, 


Woman’s Home Miss’y Association of 
Mass. and R.-I., Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.: Amherst: First and College Chs., 
Ladies’ Aux., for Grand View, Tenn., 8.39. 
Brockton: First S. S., for Scholarship at 
Saluda, N.C... 15:50. “W. HB. M. A. 400 (of 
which for salaries 390, and for Chinese 


10). Total, $423.89. 
Legacies. 
Beverly: Ezra C. Stanley, 800 (Reserve 
Legacy, 533.34), 266.66. Boston: Aurelia 


H. Lyman, by Aurelia W. Perry, Execu- 
trix, 1,000 (Reserve Legacy, 666.66), 333.34. 
Greenfield: Wm. B. Washburn, 10,688.54; 
less expenses, 533.05—$10,155.49 (Reserve 
Legacy, 6,770.32), 3,385.17. Worcester: Ed- 
ward A. Goodnow, 2.016.67. 


RHODE ISLAND—$1,697.89. 
(Donations, $31.22; Legacy, $1,666.67.) 
Central Falls: S. S,, Lincoln Mem., 18.97. 


East Providence: United Workers, goods 
for Albany, Ga. Pawtucket: First Ch., 
Men’s Club, for Furnishing a Room at 
Saluda Seminary, N. C., 10. Providence: 


Miss Caroline Danielson, for Rosebud In- 
dian M., 1. Scituate: Miss Clara Lincoln, 
for Austin, Tex., 25c. Wood River Junc- 
tion: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1. 


Legacy. 
Westerly: Harriet H. Wilcox, 1,666.67. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


CONNECTICUT—$1,663.34. 
Bethel: Frank E. Tomlinson, 10. 
tol: Ch., 44. 


Bris- 
Bristol: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
265. Chaplin: Ch., 6. Colchester: L. B. s., 
bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Danielson: L. B. S., box goods, for Thom- 
asville, Ga. Durham: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
5. Ellington: Ladies of Cong. Ch., bbl. 
goods, for Albany, Ga. Elmwood: Chapel, 
for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 15. Frank- 
lin: W. H. M. S., bbl. goods, for Thomas- 


ville, Ga. Goshen: Ss. S., Lincoln Mem., 
1.02. Guilford: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
7.70. Hadlyme: Ch., 11. 95. Hartford: 


Park Ave. Ch., Friends, for Building Fund, 
Grand View, Tenn., 12.50; Mrs. nH, 
B. Cooley, for Tougaloo ire 100; Mrs. 
Grace Otis Ensign, for Building Fund, 
Grand View, Tenn., 50. Higganmum; S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 7.30. Jewett City: S. S., Lin- 
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Killingworth: Ch., 5.40. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 7.57; 
Goshen §S. §S., for Athens, Ala., 5.18. Led- 
yard: Ch., 10. Monroe: Ch., 3. Montville: 
Dste Lincoln Mem., 2.50. New Britain: 
First S. S., for Room in Theo. Bldg., Tal- 
ladega, Ala., 34.14, New Britain: ’Stan- 
ley Mem. Ch., S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.19. 
New Canaan: ©. E., for S. A., Grand View, 
Tenn., 50; Jr. C. E., for S. A., Grand View, 
Tenn., 15. New Haven: United Ch, 200; 
New London: First Ch. S. S. Class, for 
Saluda, N. C., 50c. New Milford: Mrs. W. 
G. Green, 10. Norfolk: Ch., 220.46. Nor- 
wich: Greenville Ch., 93 Park -Chi Mar 
Oliver L. Johnson, for Talladega Collége, 
60. Norwich Town: Old First Ch., 30. 45. 
North Haven: S. S., 15.15 (of which 5.24 
for Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute). North Madison: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
2.56. Plainville: Swedish S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 2.75; Mrs. C. E. Blakeslee, 50c. 
Portland: ‘S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.58. Put- 
mam: Second §. S., 4.40. Rockville: Miss 
Cooley’s Class, for S. A., Marion, Ala., 8. 
Somersville: Ch., 6.46. South Manchester: 
Cc. E., for Furnishing Room, Saluda, N. C., 
2.60. Southport: Pequot Library, for Shop 
at Grand View, Tenn., 15. Staffordville: 
CH. Ae: Stratford: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
7.25; W. M. S., bbl. goods, for Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Taleottville: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
10; John G. Talcott, Lincoln Mém., 20; C. 
E., for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 20. Tol- 
land: S. S. Class, for Girls’ Industrial 
Bldg., Marion, Ala. 1.74; Little Boys, 
for Girls’ Industrial Bldg., Marion. 
Ala., 2. Torrington: Centre Ch. S. S., Lin- 
coln uwlem., for Furnishing Room at Saluda, 
N. C., 25. Waterbury: First Ch., 60; Sec- 
ond Ch., 323.69; Mrs. Helen P. Camp, for 
Talladega College, 50. Westbrook: S. S., 
for Furnishing Room in Dormitory at 
Grand View, Tenn., 25. 
Lincoln Mem., 2.24. Westville: S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 4.02. Willimantic: First Ch. 
L. M. S., for Hospital, Talladega Coll., 
50; Missionary Soc. and Children’s Mis- 
sion Band, box goods, for Albany, 
Wilton: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1; S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 4. Windsor: First Ch., 5. 

Woman’s Cong. Home Miss’y Union of 
Conn.,: by- Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treas:.: 
Middletown: South Ch. Union Soc., for 
Grand View, Tenn., 25. 

NEW YORK—$1,722.09. 

Albany: Baptist Ch., Y. P. U., for Thom- 
asville, Ga., 5. Aquebogue: Ch., 8.26 
Blooming Grove: S. S., 5 Briarcliff: Ch., 
27.41. Brooklyn: Pilgrim Ch., Boy’s Miss. 
Society, for Alaska Mission, 39.39; Puritan 
Ch., 48.72; South Ch., 11. Buffalo: First 
Ch., King’s Guild, box goods for Albany, 
Ga.; Niagara Sq. Ch., 10.50. Camaan: S. S., 


coln Mem., 2.54. 
Lebanon: Goshen §S. 


Lincoln Mem., 5. Canandaigua: Ch., 78 
(7 of which for Indian M.). Carthage:. 
W. M. S., bbl. goods, for Greenwood, S. 


Cc. De Ruyter: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 91c. 
Flushing: First Ch., Acorn Mission Band, 
20 (10 of which for Am. Highlanders); 
W. H. M.S., for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 
25. WFranklin: Ch., 18.15; S. S., 5.43. James- 
port: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 8.39. James- 
town: First S. S., Lincoin Mem., 25; 
Friends, bbl. goods, SOF Pines Mountain, 
NsiG: ‘Lysander: Ch., 4.93. New York: 
Armenian Evan. Ch., ie Bethany Ch., for 
Elbowoods, N. D., 10; ‘Broadway Taber- 
nacle, Soc. W. Ww. trunk goods, for New 
Orleans, La.; Broadway Tabernacle, Soc. 
W. W., trunk goods, for Washington, D. 
Cr Forest Ave. Ch., S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
10; North Ch. 48. $., Lincoln Mem., 25; 
Trinity Ch., 10; J. W. C., 50, Mrs. J. WwW. 
C., 50, for Reno School House, Crow 
Agency, Mont.; F. A. Palmer Fund, for 
Tougaloo U., 300; Caroline L. Smith, 25; 
Bleecker Van Wagener for Girls’ Indus- 
trial Building, Marion, Ala., 100; A Friend, 


Westminster: Ch., 


: 
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for Girls’ In i : 
Miss., 20. Wart douse eg SEN 
2 eS 6. Pad ee ieee 
em., 5.75. : ‘ch. 
8.92. Port Leyden First ee 10 o5. Pe 
keepsie: First Ch., 26 Quake Hill: oneist 
ere furnishing “Room at Saluda, Nt. 
M, 35.44. Tenastincs Wella: Gn 4 at 
Riverhead: First Ch., 59.60 Rochester: 
Galby & Ament, 100 rolls . wall-paper. 
for Allen Normal School, Thomasville 
oe sdena: Wo HM, BA tor frolght 
on goods to Grand View Tenn., 2; 8.°s 
Lincoln Mem., 2.52. Saranac Lake Mrs. 
Grace Leonard, for S. A. Talladega Col: 
lege, 5. Searsdale: Westchester Ch 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., bbl. goods for Saluda; 
N. C. Sherburne: Woman's Miss. Societ ; 
55.75. Syracuse: A Friend, for S. A Grand 
eee ope: ie Tarrytown: Mrs. Der Ae 
Walton: ch, xe rand View, Tenn., 5. 
oman’s Home Miss 
New York, Mrs. J. J. irate Tredst 
Brooklyn: Clinton Ave. S. S., for S. A, 
at Black Mountain Acad., Ky., 25; Lewis 
‘Ave. C. B., for Indian Work, 5; Lewis 
Ave., Alpha Kappa Circle, for Salary, Kin- 
dergarten Teacher, Taliadega, Ala. 10; 
Park Ch.°W. M. &. 8.77; Plymouth’ Ch., 
W. H. M. S., 50 (28 of which for Moor- 
head, Miss., and 25 for King’s Mountain, 
N. C.); Ch. of the Pilgrims, W. H. M. §., 
for Scholarship, Fisk University, 50; 
Tompkins Ave. Ch., King’s Daugh- 
ters, for Furnishing Two Rooms 
in Dormitory at Grand View, Tenn., 50. 
Buffalo: Niagara Sq. Ch. W. M. S., 2. Fair- 
port: W. M. U., for S. A., Grand View, 
Tenn., 25. Fulton: Oswego Palis. C.. 5. 
3.38. Greene: W. M. S., 2. New York: 
Broadway Tabernacle, S. W. W., 17; Man- 
hattan Ch., W. G., 4.50; Trinity Ch., Mrs. 
Hallock, 5. Richmond Hill: cree Or |. Ge 
A. Fisk U., 15. Roseoe: Mrs. J. W. Keeler, 
1, for Santee, Neb. Searsdale: Mrs. A. E. 
Chalmers, for American Highlanders, 5. 
Syracuse: Danforth Ch., Ladies’ Union, 
16.25; Geddes W. G., 21 (7 of which for 
Am. Highlanders, 7 for Santee, Neb., 7 for 
King’s Mountain, N. C.). Walton: W. M. 
S., for S. A., Piedmont College, 18. War- 
saw: W. U. Earnest Workers, for S. A., 
Grand View, Tenn., 15. Total, $348.90. 


NEW JERSEY—$198.98. 


East Orange: First_Ch., 100.52. Newark: 


Belleville Ch., Y. L. M. 8. box goods, for . 


Thomasville, Ga. Passaic: First Ch., 12. 
Woodbridge: First Ch., 18.46. 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union of the N. 
J. Association, Mrs, H. Cc. Buell, Treas.: 
Ww. H. M. U., for Saluda, ww. ©. Gs. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$101.62. 

Braddock: s Loe Bee Canonsburg: 
Thomas Jones, for Girls’ Industrial Bldg., 
Marion, Ala., 1. Edwardsville: Welsh Ch., 
15. Lancaster: Israel_ B. Shriever, for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 50. Le Raysville: 
Ch., 8.12. : 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. David Howells, Treas.: 
Corry: W. M. S., for Fajardo, Porto Rico., 
5. » Kane: W. M. §., 10; Light Bearers, 4, 
for Porto Rico. Glenolden: Sunbeam So- 
rhs for Children of Alaska, 5. Total, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$34. 
Washington: First S. S., Primary Dept., 

4; Ingram Mem. Ch., 5; A Friend, for 

Joseph K. Brick School, Enfield, N. C., 25. 


INTERIOR DISTRICT. 


OHIO—$15 2.62. 

Austinburg: First Ch., 10.70. Bellevue: 
Friends, box goods, for Little Eagle, So. 
Dak. ‘Brownhelm: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
4.29, Chillicothe: Plymouth Ch., box 


goods, for Little Eagle, 8. Dak. East 
Claridon; Friends, bbl. goods, for Little 
Eagle, S. Dak. Kelley’s Island: S. S., 2.91; 
Mansfield: Miss Clara A. Dole, for S. A,, 
Brewer Normal Sch., 75c. Marblehead: 
Ch 3, Marysville: Ch. 138; C. E., for 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, 5. North Olm- 
sted: Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Risk, for Fur- 
nishing Room at Saluda, N. C., 5._ Ober- 
lin: First Ch. bbl. goods, for Jos. K. 
Brick School, Enfield, N. C.; W. M. Soc., 
for Girls’ Industrial Bldg., Marion, Ala., 
5; Rev. H. B. Hall, 50. Painesville: First 
S. S., Lincoln Mem., 8.79. Pataskala? 
Charlotte F. Slough, 4.50. Penfield: 
Friends, box goods, for Little Eagle, So. 
Dak. Sandusky: First Ch., 2.16; First Ch, 
for Am. Highlanders, 26.25. Sylvania: Ch., 
5. Thurman: S. S., 3.35. Toledo: Plymouth 
Ch. W. M. §S., bbl. goods, for Mound 
Bayou, Miss.; Washington Cong. Ch., bbl. 
goods, for Little Hagle, So. Dak. Wau- 
seon: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.92. 


MICHIGAN—$119.51. 

Ann Arbor: L. M. S., for freight on 
goods to Greenwood, S. C.,, 2.26; S. S., bbl. 
goods, for Blowing Rock, N. C. Calumet: 
First S. S. for S. A., Talladega College, 
37.50. Chelsea: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 4.36. 
Custer: S. S. Lincoln Mem., 2.44, Flint: 
First Ch., 8.63. Hudsonville: Ch. 4. Ken- 
ton: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3.27. Merrill: 
Ch. and S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.08. Port- 
land: S. S., 3.27. Ransom: S. S., Lincoln 
ae 8.50. Shelby: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. H. Stoneman, Treas.: Ann 
Arbor: King’s Daughters, through Ww. M. 
S., for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 25. Three 
Oaks: W. M. S., 19. Total, $44. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


ILLINOIS—$603.41. 

Amboy: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 7. Atkin- 
son: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.45. Aurorat 
First Ch., 28.37; First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
9.65. Bartlett: Ch., 5. Batavia: Ch., 25.60. 
Buda: S. S., 6. Bureau: Ch., 5. Cary Sta- 
tion: Mrs. L. P. Smith, 5. Chicago: Beth- 
esda Ch., Lincoln Mem., 2.25; Bethesda 8S. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 9.74; Afternoon §S. §8., 
Lincoln Mem., 1.35; Christ Ch., German, 
26; Forty-eighth Ave. S. S., for Am. High- 
landers, 2.90; New England Ch., Ladies’ 
Aid Soc., goods, for Albany, Ga.; Friend, 
in Porter Mem. Ch., 50; University Ch., 
12.40. Dwight: Ch., 15. Garden Prairie: S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 7bce. Geneva: Ch., 24.50. 
Glen Ellyn: Ch., 22.75. Highlands: Ch., 
2.80; S. S. Lincoln Mem., 4.55. Iwanhoe: 
Cc. B., for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 5. La 
Harpe: Ch. and S. S., 34.65. Malta: First 
Ch., 3. Pekin: H. G. Herget, for S. A., 
Talladega Coll. 25. Rantoul: Ch., 9.55; S. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 2.45. Roodhouse: Ch., 
10. Roseoe: C. E., 4. Roseville: S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 1.76. Speer: Ss. S. Lincoln Mem., 
2.08. Sterling: C. E. Soc., 5. Wheaton: 
College Ch., two sacks goods, for Green- 
wood, S. C. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Illinois, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treas.:_ Ba- 
tavia: W. M. S., 2. Garfield Park: S. S., 
for 8. A., Fisk U., 12.50.. Park Manor: 
Prim. S. S., 16.59; New England W.-M. 
S., 67.50; South Ch., Ww. M. S., 20. 
dee: W. M. S., 7.16. Elgin: S. S., for 38. 
A., Grand View, Tenn., 10. Onk Parks 
First W. M. S., 18.75; First W. M. S., for 
9. A. Fisk U., 25. Odell: Cc. B., 10. Ote 
tawa: W. M. §., 1.50. Payson: w. M. S. 
15. Polo: Ind. Presb. Ch., Ww. M. S., 2.86. 
Rockford: Second W. M. S., 19. Udinas 
w. M.S. 5. Total, $232.86. 
IOWA—$585.92. 

Burlington: W. H. M. U., for Savannah, 
Ga., 15. Cedar Falls: First Ch., 98.19; First 
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3.89; goods, for Saluda, 
N. C. Council Bluffs: Rev. G. G. Rice, for 
Talladega College, 10. Centreville: Ch., 
2.15. Chester Centre: Ch., 4.25. Clarion: 
Ch., 6.08. Creston: H. W. Perrigo, 30. 
Decorah: First Ch., 29.75. Dexter: Mrs. 
M. C. Chandler, for S. A., Talladega Col- 
lege, 3. Keck: Ch., 1.60. Keokuk: Ch., 
92.50. Manchester: First Ch. L. M. G., 
box goods, for Savannah, Ga. Newell: 
Ch., 13.26. Newtonville: Ch., 5.10. Osage: 
W. M. S., bbl. goods, for Savannah, Ga. 
Oskaloosa: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.60. Par- 
kersburg: W. F. M. S., for Savannah, Ga., 
6. Rock Rapids: Charles Shade, for Hos- 
pital Bldg., Talladega College, 10. Rod- 
mey: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1. Sheldon: R. 
100. Toledo: S. S., Lincoln 
‘ Waucoma: Ladies” Miss. 
Waverly: L. M. S., bbl. goods, 
for Moorhead, Miss.—Friend in Iowa, for 
savannah, Ga., 25. 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union of Iowa, 
Mrs. H. . Edson, Treas.: Cedar Falls: 
C. E., for Pleasant Hill, 5. Cedar Rapids: 


sky ish Ch., bbl. 


Ss. S., for S. A., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 4. 
Clear Lake: W. M. S., for Beach Inst., 
8. Des Moines: Plymouth W. M. §S., for 


Beach Inst., 3.60. Grinnell: W. M. S., for 
Beach Inst., 12.50; C. E., for Pleasant Hill, 
10. Farragut: W. M. S., for Beach Inst., 
10. Keokuk: W. M. S., for Beach 'Inst., 
25. Maquoketa: W. M. S., for Beach Inst., 
3.86. Monona: S. S., for S. A., Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 1.60. Mount Pleasant: W. M. 
S., for Beach Inst., 1.21. Newell: C. E., for 
Pleasant Hill, 10.80. Preston: S. S., for S. 


A., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 1.65. W. H. M. 
U., for S. A., Santee, Neb., 11.75. Total, 
$108.97. 
WISCONSIN—$354.90. 

British Hollow: Ch., 12.85. Delavan: 


A Friend, for Blanche Kellogg Institute, 
Santurce, Porto Rico, 5. Fifield: Ch., 4.35. 
Fulton: Ch., 4.30. Jamesville: First Ch., 
31. lLynxville: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.33. 
Madison: Plymouth Ch., 9. Milwaukee: 
Plymouth Ch., 40; Y. W. C. A. of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, 50. Park Falls: 
Ch., 9.46. Potosi: Ch., 7.55. Puleifer: 
Green Valley, Pilgrim Ch., 1. Redgranite: 
Ch., 10. Ripon: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 14.33. 
Token: Ch., 4. Wauwatosa: Ch., 65. 

Woi1nan’s Home Miss. Union of Wis- 
consin, Miss Mary L. McCutchan, Treas.: 
Beloit: First W. M. S., 10; First Ch. and 
Soc., 7.60. Delavan: W. M. S., 4.35. Evans- 
ville: W. M. S., 1.70. Fond du Lac: W. M. 
8., 7.30.. Hammond: §S. S., 6.61. Madison: 
First W. M. S., 8.70; Plymouth, W. M. S., 
1.40. Milton: W. M. S., 5. Milwaukee: 
Grand Ave. Y. L., 2. Mt. Sterling: W. M. 
8., 1.438. Ripon: W. M. S., 5.12. White 
Creek: W. M. S., 50c. Whitewater.: W. M. 
8., 21.12; Mrs Steele, 2.50; Mr. Rice, 50c. 
Total, $85.83. 


MINNESOTA—$255.43. 

Benson: Pilgrim Ch., 1. Big Lake: Union 
Ch., 3.69. Duluth: Rev. J. Kimball, 5. 
Edgerton: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 4.20; S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 4.40. Fairmont: S. §S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 6.10. Fergus Falls: Friends, 
bbl. goods, for Moorhead, Miss. Granada: 
Ch., 6. Madison: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.45. 
Minneapolis: Plymouth Ch., 23.70; Miss 
Louise Keeler, for. Girls’ Industrial Build- 
ing, Marion, Ala., 2. Northfield: H. M. U., 
box goods, for Saluda, N. C. Princeton: 
First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 9. Rochester: 
Ss. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.10. St. Paul: Pa- 
cific S. S., Lincoln Mem., 6. Spring Valley: 
Miss Nellie M. Grant,’ for S, A., Grand 
‘View, Tena., 10. 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union of Minne- 


gota, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treas.: Austin: 
Aux., 7.85. Big. Lake: Aux., 1. Duluth: 
Pilgrim Aux., 9.18, Elk River: Aux., 1. 


Forest Heights: Aux., 15. Glenwood: Jr. 


C. E., 16c. Lake City: Aux., 20. Mankato: 
Aux., 4.00 Mantorville: Aux., 1.50. Min- 
neapolis: Lyndale Aux., 2.25; Linden Hills 
Aux., 1; Plymouth Aux., 28.30; Pilgrim S. 
S., 4; Park Ave. Aux., 7.74; Fifth Ave. 
Aux., 2.50; S. S., 6.40; Fremont Ave., Aux., 
1; Como Ave. Aux., 3.06; First Ch. Aux., 
12. Moorhead: Aux., 1.15. New Ulm: Aux.,, 
1.10. Northfield: C. E., 1.60. Orrock: 
Young Ladies, 2. St. Paul: Plymouth Aux., 
8; Park Sr. S. S., 26. St. Louis: Park Aux., 
1. Sherburne: Aux., 1. Stewartville: Aux., 
12s Totaly $165.79. 


MISSOURI—$180.16. 

Bevier: Miss Fannie Hudelson, goods for 
Albany, Ga. Iberia: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
5.30. St. Joseph: Tabernacle Ch., 20.48. 
St. Louis: Bethlehem Cong. Ch., 3; Comp- 
ton Hill Ch., 10. 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union of Mis- 
souri, Mrs. A. J. Steele, Treas.: Bonne 
Terre: L. M. S., 10. Breckenridge: L. M. 

De Soto: L. M. S., 2. Eldon: Ladies’ 
Aid, 2. Kansas City: First Ch. C. E., 2.50; 
Y. L. M.S. 6 Beacon’ Bill Le NL. USi 2,085 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, L. M. S., 1.60; 
Prospect Ave. L. M. S., 1.40. Kidder: L. 
M. AS., 71. Old Orchard: L. M. §S., 2.50. 
Maplewood: L. M. S., 2.75. St. Louis: First 
Ch., L. M. S., 16.80; Pilgrim Ch.,, Woman’s 
Assoc. Senior Dept., 52.25; Junior Dept., 
12. Sedalia: First, L. M. S., 1. St. Joseph: 
Tabernacle, L. M. S., 5.50. Webster 
Groves: L. M. S., 20. Total, $141.38. 


KANSAS—$62.49. 

Almena: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.94. Atchi- 
son: L. M. Soc., 5.55. Atwood: First Ch., 
Lincoln Mem., 5. Grainfield: First Ch., 1. 
Hiawatha: L. M. S., for Saluda, N. C., 25. 
Kinsley: Ch., 15. Mt. Union: Ch., 3. 
Udall: First Ch., 5. 

NEBRASKA—$18.90. 

Camp Creek: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.55. 
Clay Centre: First Ch., 5.85. Fremont: 
Cornelia Bunnell, 5. West Point: Ch., 3.50. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$54.13. 
Harvey: German Chs., for Blbowoods, N. 


D., 20. McHenry: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 9. 
North Hebron: Bethesda Ch. 15.30. 
Oberon: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.51. Sykes- 


ton: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 8.32. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$152.62. 

Academy: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5.64. Ar-= 
mour: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4. Bon Homme: 
Ch., for Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Neb., 2.92. Canton: Ch., 8.61; S. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 2. Lesterville: S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 1. Springfield: Ch., for San- 
tee Normal Training School, Santee, Neb., 
21.75; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.70. Yankton: 


First Ch., 5.—Native Missionary Soc., for 
Santee, Neb., 0. 
ALASKA—$3.20. 

Douglass: S. S., 3.20. 


COLORADO—$108,91. 

Colorado Springs: Hillside S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4.58 Greeley: First Ch., 40.48. 
Sulphur Springs: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 3.55. 

Woman’s.Home Miss. Union of Colo- 


rado, Mrs. Chas. Rogers, Treas.: Cripple 
Creek: C. E., 4. Denver: First, 6; Third, 
3.30; Plymouth, 20. Eaton: 10. Fruita: 


2.50. Hayden, 10. Pueblo: Irving Place, 
2.50. Trinidad: 2. Total, $60.30. 
OKLAHOMA—$21.92. 

Anadarko: St. Peter’s Ch., 2. Chickasha: 
Ch,, 2. Jennings: Ch., 6.92. Oktaha: First 
Ch., 6. Weatherford: S. S., 5. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—$18.85. 
Cloverdale: Ch., 5. San Francisco: Park 

S. S, Lincoln Mem., 2.35. San Jose: King- 

dom Extension Society, 1.50. Santa Rosa: 

4 M. i haa for S. A., Grand View, 
enn., f 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—$2.52. 

Norwalk: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.52. 
EN -5io 

reewater: In 
Wire Ch 90.) aes 
ok pa phaghgh Accent Eeeset 
eattle: ayview Ch., 2; ueen Anne 
Ch., 6.14. South Bend: Ch., 1468. 
THE SOUTH, Ete. 
VIRGINIA—$12. 

Cappahosie: Gloucester School, 
Mem., 12. 

KENTUCKY—$2.25. 

Lexington: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1. Wil- 
liamsburg: First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1.25. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$142.05. 

Beaufort: Ch., 10.71; S. S., 14.40; Wash- 


Portland: 


Lincoln 


burn Seminary, 11.28, Lincol 
to const. Rev. Frank Raney, ant 
Bethel: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1. Enfield: 


Joseph K. Brick School, Lincoln Mem 
41.57 (30 of which to const. Isadore Mar- 
tin, . M.). King’s Mountain: Lincoln 
Academy, Lincoln Mem., 20. Lawndale: 
Douglass Academy, Lincoln Mem., 12. 
Mooresville: First S. S., 3. Mt. Gilead: 
Middle District Association, 2, Pinehurst: 
A Friend, 4.50. Raleigh: Mt. Bright Bap- 
tist Ch., 2; Y¥. P. Reformed Club, 1; A. 
M. A. School, 1. Saluda: Saluda Seminary, 
Lincoln Mem., 15.59. Sanford: Southern N. 
Cc. Local Association, 2. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—$2.50. 

Charleston: J. S. Hoffman, for 
Institute, 2.50. 

TENNESSEE—$25. 

Memphis: Cossitt Library Board, for Le 
Moyne Inst., 25. 

GEORGIA—$48.20. 

Atlanta: R. L. Bailey, for Theological 
Bldg., Talladega College, 5. Beachton: 
Grady Co. Training School, Lincoln Mem., 
10. Glennville: S. Lincoln Mem., 3. 
Manassas: Shady Grove Co., 1. Savannah: 
First Ch. S. S. and Students of Beach 
Institute, Lincoln Mem., 10 (5 of which 
for Beach Institute); Mrs. Baldwin, Turn- 


Avery 


ing Lathe, Shafting and Hangers for 
Beach Institute. Thebes: Dorchester 
Academy, Lincoln Mem., 2. Thomasville: 


Friends, for Piano, for Allen Normal Sch., 
12° Thrift: Pilgrim S. S., Lincoln Mem., 


2.45. Walden: S. §&., Lincoln Mem., 2.75. 
ALABAMA—$106.48. 
Beloit: Union Ch. C. E 2. Benson: 


Kowaliga School, Lincoln Mem., 15. Child- 


ersburg and Kymulga: 


Gis.,;. ..3. Fort 
Davis: Cotton Valley School, 7.25; Cotton 
Valley School, Lincoln Mem., 3. LTronaton: 


Ss. S., Lincoln Mem., Marion: Lincoln 
Normal School, Lincoln Mem., 3; Miss 
Grace Newell, for Girls’ Industrial Bldg., 
10. Mobile: Emerson Institute, Lincoln 
Mem., 40c. Selma: S. S., Lincoln Mem,, 
11.83. Talladega: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 15; 
tae A. Smith, for Talladega College, 


“woman's Missionary Union of Alabama, 
Mrs. B. H. Hudson, Treas.: Talladega: 
Woman’s Aux., 30. 


MISSISSIPPI—$ 22.13. 

Moorhead: Girls’ Tndustrial School, Lin- 
coln Mem., 5. Mound Bayou: Ss. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 17.13. 


LOUISIANA—$71.82. 

Abbeville: St. Mary’s Cong. 5. 
coln Mem., 2.50. Grand Bayou: Little Zion 
Ch., 1. Jennings: First Ch., 66. Roseland: 
S. S° Lincoln Mem., 2.32. 


FLORIDA—$21. 


S., Lin- 


Orange City: Rev. J. C. Halliday, 10. 
Orange Park: Normal School, Lincoln 
Mem., 5. Key West: First Ch., 6. 


TEX AS—$14.10. 
Corpus Christi: First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 


4. Dallas: Central Ch., 8.60. Paris: R 
St. Gh. Tbe: bgt a 


DONATIONS RECEIVED FROM JOINT 
MISSY. CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE— 
Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Treas., $931. 
SUMMARY. 


For February, 1910. 

PGURtIONS. cece oe esis wee arrears ele $11,245.92 
LeZacieS 2... e ec cee ccc ceeseeeee 9,350.58 

$20,596.50 

SUMMARY. 
From. Oct. 1, 1909, to Feb. 28, 1910. 

TIDMACLOUG wie vic cis.e wn sno olen Bisle e.alsl® $73,719.28 
LegacieS ..-c-scesececceecceces 34,845.66 


Total Receipts, Five Months. .$108.564.94 


ENDOWMENT FUND. 
The Brown Fund for Colored People, 
additional, $15. 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treas., 
American Missionary Ass’n., 
Congregational Rooms, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 


Receipts for February, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING, 


ALABAMA—$13,85. 
Ashland: 4.35. 
Thorsby: 4.50. 


ARIZONA—$ 24.20. 
Nogales: 5. Tempe: 19.20. 


CALIFORNIA—$254.52. 

Alameda: First, 30. Benicia: 6; W. M. 
S., 1. Berkeley: First, 120.15; Bethany S. 
S., 3.21; North, W. M. S., 5. Callahan: 5. 
Cloverdale: 3. Oakland: Fourth, W. Me 'S., 
5. Petaluma: W. M. S., 5. Redlands: 
First, 15. San Francisco: Pilgrim, 7; 
Plymouth, W. M. §., 10. Santa Cruz: 2.50. 
Saratoga: W. M. S., 4, North California, 
Friends, 32.66. 


Birmingham: First, 5. 


COLORADO—$75.65. 


Denver: Pilgrim, 2.50; Plymouth, 10; 
North, 2.30. Eaton: 5. Fruita: 2.50. 
Greeley: 46.60, Hayden: 2.50. Hot Sul- 


phur Springs: 4,25. 
CONNECTICUT—$455.55. 

Bethel: 10. Bloomfield: 12.47. Bridge- 
port: Black Rock, 14.16. Bristol: 20. Ca- 
Easton: 5. Enfield: B. 8. 
12. Greenwich: Second S. S., 34.73. 
ford: First Y. W. M. §., 50; 
Goodwin, 2. Harwinton: 4.69. 
Middletown: South Ww. 
Niantic: 7. 
wich: First, 32.99; Greenville, 8. Somers- 
ville: 2.15. 
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ter: 1.26. 
3.40. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$10. 3 
_ Washington: Ingram Memorial, 5; Lin- 
coln Temple, 


FLORIDA—$16.51. 
Key West: 5. 


IDAHO—$12.50. 
Council: 6.50. Nora: 6. 


ILLINOIS—$203.12, 
Chicago: Green St. 
sity, 5.48. Dundee: 5. 
Ellen: 15.16. 
ley: 12. 


Waterbury: ist, 50. Windsor: 


Mt. Dora: 11.51. 


Ww. S., 5; Univer- 
Elgin: 69.11. Glen 
Goleonda: Rent, 25. Kang- 
Lacon: 13. Morton Park: 7.13. 
Odell: Y. P. S. C. E., 6. Ottawa: W. G., 
7.50. Polo: I. P., W. G, 1.95. Rockford: 
1st, W. G., 10; 2nd, W. G., 1. Roscoe: Y. 
= Ss. C. E.,, 4. Wayne: 8.79. Whiteflock: 


IOW A—$45.01. 
Bassett: 2.25. Cedar Rapids: Bethany S. 

S., 2.50. Clay: 4.25. Minden: German, 10. 

Newell: 13.26. Sargents Bluff: 10. Sioux 

City: Riverside, 2.75. 

KANSAS—$26. 

Atwood: 5. Kinsley: 8. 
3. Strong City: 10. 
LOUISIANA—$36. 

Jennings: 36. 
MAINE—$290.98. 

Auburn: Sixth St., 
mond St., 20.89. 


Mount Union: 


4.22. Bangor: Ham- 
Buxton: First, 2.51. East 
Sumner: 5. Gardner: 8. Lewiston: 4.40. 
Lovell: 2. New Sharon: 8. Portland: 
State St., 200. Saco: First, 17.55. West- 
brook: Warren, 13.41. Windham: First, 5. 
MASSA CHUSETTS—$1,396.04. 

Amherst: North, 8.94. Baldwinville: 
5.04. Bedford: 15.07. Boston: Dorchester, 
Pilgrim, 75; South, Phillips, 30.81. Brain- 
tree: Secorta, 12.16. Cambridge: Wood 
Memorial, 3. Cambridgeport: First, 65.60. 
Carlisle: 4.48. Chatham: 4.34. Chicopee: 
Third S. S., 5. Clinton: First S. S., 10. Fal- 
mouth: First, 25.60. Feeding Hills: 5. 
Lawrence: South, 6.50. Lineolm: 75. Lun- 
mnenburg: Y. P. S. C. E., 5. Marshfield 
Hills: 6.03. Millers Falls: 4.50. Newton: 
Eliot, A Friend, 125. Oxford: Mrs. D. M. 
Hawes’ Class, 1. South Hadley: 10.22. 
Spencer: First, 143. Springfield: Olivet, 
4.50. Sudbury: Mrs. Lucy S. Connor, 25. 
Sutton: 7. Upton: 20.15. Wellesley Hills: 
gE a Ie Wilbraham: 13. Woburn: Mont- 
wale, 2; North, 13.58. Worcester: Cen- 
tral, 57.61; Piedmont, 5.. Mass and R. I. 
W. H. M. ye 585. 

MICHIGAN—$4.65. 

Bradley: 1.75. Morenci: 2.90. 
MINNESOTA—$21.71. 

Py agen 12.15. Fertile: 3. 


MISSOURI—$202.12. 
Breckenridge: L. M. §&., 1. Eldon: 
A., 1.25. Kansas City: First Ne Lay, WE 
5; First W. A., 60; Beacon Hill L. M: 
1.56; Metropolitan Tabernacle L. M. 
1.25; Prospect Ave. L. M. S., 1.12. Kidder: 
L. M. S., 1. Maplewood: L. M. S., 1. Old 
Orchard: L. M. S., 2. St. Joseph: Taber- 
male 14.80; L. M.S, 5. St. Louis: First 
Bo tas 60; Campton Hill L. M. S., 1.20; 
St. er adie 


Hancock: 


Hope Ch. and S:) 8.) (18.653 
Pilgrim Sr. W. A., 55.48; Jr. W. As 6.21. 
Sappington: 15. Sedalia: 


Mirst<? Le ADwSy 
1. Webster Groves: L. M. S : 
NEBRASK A—$21.40. 
Bloomfield: 10. Fairfield: 
ford: 3.95. West Point: 3. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$265.53. 
Amherst: S. S., 5. Conway: 
S., 11.90. Hillsboro: 6. 
Kingston: 5. 


4.45. Thed- 


North §. 
Keene: First, 100. 
Laconia: 50. Littleton: 


57.75. New Castle: 2.50. Newmarket: 10. 
Orford: 5.50. Somersworth: 11.88 


NEW JERSEY—$37.75. 
East Orange: First, 25.75. 


NEW YORK—$404.22. 
Brooklyn: Central Jr. Aux., 5; Park W. 

M. S., 10; Puritan, 20.28. Buffalo: Niagara 
Square, 9; Pilgrim S. S., 2.76; Pilgrim W. 
M. S., 25; Mrs. Sarah C. Whittemore, 10. 
Greene: Ww. M. S., 2. Howard: Aux., 25. 
Jamestown: First, 140; Danish, 4. Middle- 
town: First W. en 20. New York: Broad- 
way Tabernacle So Ws) UWen 43: Oswego 
Falls: W. M. U., 4. Phoenix: 78c. Rich- 
mond Hill: W. M. S., 5. Riverhead: 14.15; 
Sound Ave. W. M. S., 50; Sound Ave. S, Ss. 
8. Summer Hill: 3.25, Wading River: 
Ss. §., 
NORTH CAROLINA—$1.50. 

Little Mills: 1.50. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$2.43. 

Caledonia: 43c. Edmonds: 2. 
OHIO—$81.62. 


Cortland: 47. 
and: S. S., 1.81. 


Passaic: 12. 


Ireland: 3. Kelleys Isl- 
Marblehead: 10. Paines- 
ville: Union, 4.25. Ruggles: 4. Sandusky: 
1.56. South Newbury: 8. Sylvania: 2. 


OKLAHOMA—$20. 
Gage: 10. Guthrie: Plymouth, 10. 


OREGON—$51.35. 

Corvallis: Plymouth, 7. Gaston: 1. Hunt- 
ington: 30. Park Place: 6.10. Sheridan: 
1.25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—$15.52. 


Edwardsville: Welsh, 10. Le Raysville: 


5.52. 
RHODE ISLAND—$15. 
Bristol: Friends, 15. Mass and R. I. 


W. H. M. A. (See Mass.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$39.87. 
Academy: 7.87. Brentford: 8. 

Hetland: 18. 

TEXAS—$3.25. 
Paris: Rust St., 


Clark: 6. 


3.25. 


_VERMONT—$97.10. e 


Brattleboro: Centre, 43. St. Albans: 35. 
Swanton: 6. Victory: Geo. A. Appleton, 5. 
West Hartford: 5.85. Winooski: 2.25. 
VIRGINIA—$12. 

Begonia: 12. . 
WASHINGTON—$22. 

Arlington: 4. Black Diamond: 3. 
side: 4. Natchez: 10. 
ale 


Lake- 
Seattle: Bayview, 


WISCONSIN—$40.54. 
Curtis: 3.33. Easton: 
Green Valley: 1.50. Jonesville: 75c. New 
Chester: 2. Springvale: 6. White Creek: 
1.10. YW. Et. M2 U., 19:06, ~ 
WYOMING—$5.50. 
Green River: 5.50. 


FOREIGN—$5. 
Guam: Rev. H. E. Case, 5. 


INTEREST—$12. 
N. Y.: Interest, 12. 


CHURCH LOANS REFUNDED—$7,729.66. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Plym., on account, 
250. San Francisco, Calif.: Richmond, Bal- 
ance on account, 3,696.50. Ft. Collins, 
Colo.: Ger., on account, 100. Greeley, 
Colo.: On account, 850. Lewiston, Idaho: 
On account, 200. Big Rock, Ill.: On ac- 
count, 100. Westville, Ill: On account, 
25. Minden, Ia.: German, on account, 150. 
South Portland, Me.: Bethany, on account, 
25. Lake Linden, Mich.: On account, 100. 
Mankato: Minn.: First, on account, 100. 
Staples, Minn.: On account, 80. 
J.: On accouut, 100. Nutley: On account, 
400. New York: Manhattan, on account 
256.64; Manhattan W. G., on account, 25.61. 
Ashtabula, O: Second, on account, 250. 


8ic. Genesee: 6. 


Dover, N. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


Chillicothe, 0.: On account, 40 
* 7 . Lima, O.: 
ie account, 50. Sandusky, 0.: On account, 
PO SO act. Ore.: First (2), on account, 
euhal Minersville, Pa.: On account, 130. 
fae adelphia, Pa.: Kensington, on account, 
ta0: Seranton, Pa.: Puritan, on account, 
INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS—$27 
Fy ag Ariz.: 42. rection. asian 
ae -75. Mason City, Ia.: 40. Nutley, N. J.: 
- Philadelphia, Pa.: Kensington, 45. 


MISCELLANEOUS—$3,000. 
Joint Missionary Campaign, 3,000. 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES 
ILLINOIS—$27. ; 
Loda: 25. Waverly: 2. 


FOR PARSONAG 
ARIZONA—$5. E BUILDING 

Nogales: On loan, 5. 

ter i si 

eckwith: On loan, 10. Gue ill 
San Francisco Plymouth S&S. yen loan BY 
Sunol: 25. ; 
COLORADO—$3133. 
eM esa = loan, 20. eg On loan, 

5 enver: Harmon, on loan, 50. - 
ette: On loan, 50. ree 
ILLINOIS—$145. 

Alto Pass: On loan, 25. Chicago: Lawn, 
on loan, 20. Harvey: On loan, 50. Moline: 
Union, on loan, 25. Springfield: Plymouth, 
on loan, 25 
IOWA—$48.25. 

Cedar Rapids: S. S., on loan, 1.50. Cen- 
tral City: S. S., 3.75. Grinnell: M. So sBa 
Iowa Falls: On loan, 40. 
MICHIGAN—$125. 

Suttons Bay: On loan, 125. 
MINNESOTA—$107.55. 

Ada: S. S., 2.74. Appleton: Bal. on loan, 
25. Big Lake: Aux., Tic. Detroit: Aux., 
1.64. Duluth: Pilgrim, Aux., 2.28. Ells 
River: Aux., 1.70. Lake City: Aux., 20. 


ps i 


Mankato: Aux., 1. Manterville: Aux, 85 
Minneapolis: First, Aux., 6; Fifth Ave., 
Aux., 2; Como Ave. Aux., 1.50; Fremont 


Ave., Aux., 1.50; Linden Hill, Aux., 1.30; 
Park Ave. Aux. 11.29; Pilgrim 8S. &., 
3.50; Plymouth, Aux., 15.90. Moorhead: 
Aux., 4. New Ulm: Aux., 1.50. Northfield: 
YY. P.S. G. B, Aux., 40c. Sherburn: Aux., 
25c. Stewartville: Aux., 30c. 
MISSOURI—$37.50. 

Kansas City: Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
on loan, 37.50. 

NEW MEXICO—$27.50. 

Atriseo: On loan, 27.50. 
NEW YORK—$68.43. 

Brooklyn: Annual Rally, 47.86. Oswego 
Falls: Y. P. S. C. B., 1.69. Riverhead: 
Sound Ave. S. S., 15.18. Rodman: 3.70. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$37.50. 

Tryon: On loan, 37.50. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$42.50. 


Heaton: On loan, 12.50. Hillsboro: On 
loan, 30. 
OHIO—$25. 
pre Uo aba Lagonda Avenue, on loan, 


OKLAHOMA—$12.50. 
Doby Springs: On loan, 12.50. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$62.50. 
Williamsport: On loan, 62.50. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$70. 
Oacoma: On loan, 20. Redfield: On loan, 


WASHINGTON—$400. 


West Seattle: On loan, 400. 
WISCONSIN—$37.50. 

Clintonville: Scandinavian, on loan, 25. 
Glenwood: 12.50. 

TOTALS 

Receipts for Church Building... .$15,245.40 
Receipts for Particular Churches 27.00 
Receipts for Parsonage Building 1,424.73 


$16,697.13 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry tT; Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary Work 
January, 1910 


NOTE.—Where no name follows that of 
of that place. 
means church; C. E., the Young People’s Society 
“For Supplies” refers to money received for helps which had 


ehurch or church and society 
church. 5S. means Sunday-school; C. 
of Christian Endeavor. 
been granted from our missionary fund. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Alameda: First, 25. Berkeley: First S., 
25. Fruitvale: 10. Hydesville: 5S. 5. 
Manteca: 3.88. Oakland: Plymouth Ave., 
16; Pilgrim, 4.16. San Jose: S., 33.05. 
Santa Rosa: K. E. S., 17. Tipton; 7.50. 
Weston: 50c. Collection, 2.50. Supplies, 
90c. Total, $150.49. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Aleso: L. L., 1.61._ Elizabeth Lake: L. 

L., 85c. Moron: L. L., 2.45. Total, $4.91. 


COLORADO— 

Boulder: 50.02. Colorado Springs: First, 
Cripple Creek: 16.65; Elliott Chapel 
S., 3.50. Denver: Third S., 10.36; Ply- 
mouth, 5.50. Garfield Creek: S., 3. Steam- 
boat Springs: 4. Total, $101.83. 
CONNECTICUT— 

Bridgeport: Second S., 10; King’s High- 
way, 4.86. Bristol: 5; Friend, 75c. Can- 


the town the contribution is from the 
Where a name follows, it is that of a 


Cornwall: 10. Danbury? 


ton Centre: 7.50. 
Westfield, 6.06; 


19.11. Danielson: 
4.76. Enfield: 9. Farmington: 
Guilford: First S., 25. Hartford: 
116.19; Asylum Hill, 16.30. Ken- 
Mansfield: Second, 1. 

24.46; S., 10.90; 
Plymouth §S., 11.90. 
New Britain: First, 195.85; 
New Canaan: 12.81. 
35.75. New Lon- 
First §., 29.93. North Branford: 
North Guilford: 7. North Wind- 
ham: 2. Norwich: Third S., 15; Broad- 
way S., 11.55; Taftville, 5; 9 Old 
Lyme: 24.13. Orange: 16.95 
5.85. Pomfret Centre: 10. Prospect: 2.47. 
So. Britain: 9. Southington: 12.71. So. 
Norwalk: 10. Southport: 5., 11.25. Ston- 
ington: Pawcatuck, 8.13. Wallingford: 
26.57. Waterbury: First, Friend, 50. West- 


dletown: 
Milford: 


don: 
4.42. 


Plantsville: 
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Wethersfield: 20.65. Wil- 


port: S.. 2.61. 
6.083 Ti, Mics. 10: 


ton: 6.50. Woodbury: 
Total, $1,031.92. 


FLORIDA— 
Jacksonville: Friend, 1. 


IDAHO— 
Pocatello: 2.49. 


ILLINOIS— 

Atkinson: 9.50. Aurora: New England, 
18.35. Awon: 3; S., 5. Bowen: 1.55. Cen- 
tralia: S., 2. Chicago: Pilgrim S., 30; 
Bowmansville C. E., 5; Warren Ave., 7.73; 
Park Manor §&., 15; Ewing St. S., 7; Wash- 
ington Park, 19.93; Grace S., 1.10; Wave- 
land Ave. W. S., 5; Mayflower S., 15. 
Des Plaines: S., 13.50. Elgin: W. S&., 
6.75. Emington: S., 2.75. Evanston: W. 
85 05, Galesburg: Central, 50. Garden 
Prairie: S., 72c.; C . 3. Geneseo: 17.02. 
Geneva: 4. Highland: Cc. E., 2.50. Lee 
Centre: Wild Flower Club, 3. Loda: 
Friend, 90c.; W. S., 1.35. Paxton: Friend, 
2.50. Providence: 5. Sandoval: S., 5; C. 
E., 2. Sherrard: S. Class, 5. Sterling: S., 
Stillman Walley: 2.50; W. S., 5. 
Strawn: S., 10. Tenica: C. E., 2. Toulon: 
S., 37.11. Winnetka: 7.82. Undesignated, 
72. Total, $487.80 ‘et which $93.10 is 
received through Ww. M. U.). 


IowA— 
Ames: 10. Burlington: W. S., 4. Des 
Moines: Plymouth, 4.96. Keosauqua: S., 
3.67. Lewis: W. S., 5. Newburg: 2.75 
S., 5.35. Oto: S. (Birthday), 6.84. 
tumwa: First, 16.75. Reinbeck: 6.70. 
Sloan: 4.80. Total, $70.82 ok which $9 
is received through W. F Mi) 
IXANSAS— 
Alton: 6. 
inson: S., 1: 


Chase: C. and S., 11. Hutch- 
Kansas City: Chelsea C. and 
S., 5.56. Kiowa: 6; C. and S., 15. Little 
River: C. and S., 3.26. Topeka: Central 
C. and §., 8.62. Total, $56.44 (of which 
$43.44 is C. D. Collection), 


LOUISIANA— 
Hammond: First, 15. 
University, 4. Total, $19. 


MAINE— 

Augusta: South, 14. 
20.30; North, 1. Gorham: 
3. Warren: Cumberland 
Winslow: 7.50. Total, $56.48. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Adams: 53.82. Agawam: &., 9.62. Am- 
herst: First, 45.12; S., 11.37. Andover: 
South, 46.85; Free, 12. Arlington: Ortho., 
57.02. Ashburnham: First S., 8.14. Athol: 
9.10. Bedford: 7.53. Boston: Dorchester 
Second, (49:36; J. J. A, 3005 Union, 
42.31; Brighton, 9.25; Village, Dorchester 
S., 10; Imman, Walnut Ave. (Rox.), 5; 
Roslindale C, E., 14.60; Romsey, Dorches- 
ter, 3. Braintree: South S., 10. Brook- 
field: 1.10. Cambridge: Pilgrim, 12.40. 
Charlton: 1. Chester: First, 1. Chester- 
field: 5. Cummington: 2.25. Dighton: 10. 
Douglas: East, 10.35. Dover: 3.62. Dud- 
ley: 5.44. Fairhaven: 5,28. Gardner: 
71.88. Gloucester: Magnolia, 8, Graf- 
ton: Fisherville, 5.46. Great Barring- 
ton: 41.95; S., 30. Groton: 22.88. Hadley: 
Second §&., 3.35, Hardwick: C. E., 5.94. 
Haverhill: West, 89c.; S., 3.18. Hingham: 
6.65. Holbrook: §S., 25. Holyoke: First, 
3. Lancaster: 3.23. Lawrence: Law- 
rence St., 14.08. Leicester: 13.46. Lex- 
ington: 31.13. Lowell: First, 1.95; Kirk 

potas iene Stir. Sa) 2,40. Mansfield: 
28.75. Medway: Village, 5. Melrose: 
Ortho., 31.20. Natick: First, 29.25. New 
Marlboro: Southfields 4. New Salem: 
North, 1. Newton: First, 53.81; Eliot, 
122.82. Norfolk: 1.20. Northbridge Cen- 
tre: 2.10; Whitinsville, 396.79. North 
Brookfield: First, 8. Palmer: Second S., 


New Orleans: 


: First, 
Gray: 
8.38. 


Bangor: 
2.30. 
Mills, 


2.12. Pittsfield: First, 
22.68. Plymouth: Pilgrimage, 34.69. 
Quincy: Bethany, 28.84. Rehoboth: ene 
Richmond: Prim. Dept., 5. Rochester: 
First, 1; North, 2. Royalston: South, 5, 
Somerville: Broadway, 14,25. Spring- 
field: South, 11.25; Faith S., 5.06. Swamps- 
ecott: 5.70. ‘Wareham: 10. "Warren: First, 
LS70. Wayland: 14.02. Webster: 8.21. 
Wendell: S., 2. Wenham: §S., 2.73. West- 
minster: 8.46. Weymouth and Braintree: 
2.47. Whately: 5.30. Whitman: 4.94. 
Williamsburg: 10; Haydenville, 2.65. Wo- 
burn: First, 120. Worcester: tnion, 1.35; 
Piedmont, 8.50; Pilgrim, 38.69; Park C. 
and S., 2.02. Yarmouth: S., 5.81. Friend, 
Dorchester, 1.50. W. H. M. A. of Mass. 
and R. I., 150. Add’l, 61.50. Total, $2,- 
376.39 (ot which $150 is received through 
W. H. M. A.). 


8. Pepperell: §S., 


bel ion ae 

Lowell: S., 8. Mattawan: S., 7.50. Oli- 
vet: 3.83. Three Oaks: E. K. W502, 2002 
Total, $1,219.33. 

MINNESOTA— 

Alexandria: 25. Bertha: 2.30. Big 
Lake: W. S., 1. Clearwater: C. E., 5. De- 
troit: W. S., 1.12. Duluth: Pilgrim, 25. 
Ww. S., 4.60. Elk River: W. S., 1. Fari- 
bault ar 87. Hutchinson: 6. Mantor- 
ville: Deas Minneapolis: Plymouth, 
36.21; W. S., 5.50; Park Ave. W. S., 3.39; 
Pilgrim Sa 2s Lyndale WW: 8: 2.64; Fre- 
mont Avenue, 7.48; Linden Hills Ww. 
S., 1; William Penn §S., 5. New Ulm: W. 
S., 1.50. Moorhead: W. S., 3. Owatonna: 
Te St. Louis Park: Union W. tie 
1.32. St. Paul: Plymouth W. S&S, 


Bethany W. S., 1. Zumbrota: &., 4.72) 
Total, $172.65 (of which $4.72 is C. D. 
Collection, and $30.07 is received through 
W.. HoH. M. U:). 


MISSOURI— 

Cameron: 5. Kansas City: First, 50. 
Lebanon: 7.50. Meadville: 5. St. Louis: 
First, 35; Pilgrim, 24.95. Webster Groves: 
First, 52. Total, $179.45. 


MONTANA— 

Bainville: 1.70. 
$13.76. 
NEBRASKA— 

Aurora: J. S., 50. 
Grand Island: 1. Harvard: &., 
eoln: First, 8. Loomis: S., 5.82. 
First, 27.763. Plymouth; —. 4. 
Water: 7.80. Total, $118.68 
$18.30 is C. D. Collection). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— 

Barnstead: §&., 1.90. Barrington: East, 
3.72. Bethlehem: 1.60. Charlestown: 
2.20. Comeord: First, 29.13; South, 80.11; 
S., 10.95. HManower: Dartmouth College, 
20. Hebron: &., = Hillsboro: Smith 
Mem’I, 14,14. Hinsdale: Friend, 1; 
Friend, 1. Jaffrey: East S., 25. Keene: 
Second §&., 3. Lisbon: 2.50. Marlboro: 
S., 4.39. Milford: 7.12. Nashua: First, 10. 
Sanbornton: 5. Total, $224.76. 

NEW JERSEY— 

Montelair: Upper, 56.13. Newark: Belle- 
ville <Ave., 11.30. River Edge: 5.81. 
Verona: 1.15, New Jersey: 100. Total, 
$174.39. 

NEW YORK— 

Albany: 20.10. Barryville: 
Brooklyn: Bushwick Ave., 15; 
15.23; Atlantic Ave. S., 11.69. 
S., 2. Cortland: Friend, 100. 
away: S., 4.. Eaton: S., 6. Flushing: S., 
8.93. pgenene! 91e. Lockport: East Ave. 
By sig aioe Maine: S., 4.50. Middletown: 
First W. S., 10.. Mumnsville: 4.25. New 
York: Broadway Tabernacle, 25; W. S,; 
11.50; Pilgrim, 20: 'S., °53 Bethany, 5. On- 
wego: W. &S., 5. Oswego Falls: 1.30; W. 
S. 2. Pulaski: S., 10. Riverhead: Sound 
AVG! So -27 7; E., 3. Roscoe: Primary 


Laurel: §S., 12.05. Total, 


Bertrand: S., 1.82. 
12.48. Lin- 

Omaha: 
Weeping 
(of which 


We 283, 43 
Flatbush, 
Camden: 
East Rock- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


Dept., 4.32. Syracuse: Good Will 
K. G. G. C., 1.50; Geddes S., 14.10. 
1.11. Wadham’s Mills: W. S., 5. Walton: 
30.61. Woodhaven: 6.50. Total, $408.55 
eg me $23.50 is received through 


36.73; 
Troy: 


NORTH DAKOTA— 

Abercrombie: 80c. 
wey: First, 2.38. 
ton: 30. 
OHIO— 

Akron: First W. S., 15. 
1.95. Ashland: 2.92. 
Li Brecksville: 1. 


Buford: 2.17. 
Stanton: 2.05. 
Friend, 25c. 


Har- 
Wahpe- 
Total, $37.65. 


Alexis: W. S., 
Austinburg: W. S., 
Burton: W. S., 50c. 
Cincinnati: Columbia, 5.87; Plymouth W. 
S., 54c. Cleveland: Archwood Ave. W. §S., 
3.20; First S., 12.50; Euclid Ave., 27.23; 
Trinity, 3; Mizpah S., 10. Columbus: 
First, 25; Plymouth, 11.10. 

Cc. E., 1.20. Cuyahoga Falls: C. E.,. 50c. 
Elyria: First, 18.91; W. S., 2; Second J. 
Cc. E., 50c. Fairport Harbor: C. and &S., 
5.63. Jefferson: W. S., 1. Lodi: C. E., 
1.50. Madison: C. E., Tic. Marietta: Put- 
nam C. B., 70c. Mount Vernon: C. 
70c. Newark: First S., 1; 
a " Oberlin: First, 
c7..0, © FE. 5; -Priend, 20; C. E., 50c. 
Olmsted: Second W. S&S., 34c. Painesville: 
First, 3.25; S., 65. Rootstown: K. E. §&., 
2.84, Sullivan: W. S., 28c. Toledo: Sec- 
ond, J. M. C., 50c.; Washington St. W. S., 
2.02; Central W. S., 87c. Twinsburg: 
10.58. Washington: 2.90. Windham: C. 
E., 60c. Youngstown: Plymouth W. §S., 
50c. Total, $248.16 (of which $29.15 is 
received through W. H. M. U.). 


OKLAHOMA— 


Conneaut: J. 


Plymouth iF 
18.28; Second, 


Gage: Friend, 5. OKlahoma City: Pil- 
grim, Friend, 5. Willow Creek: 3.05. 
Total, $13.05. 

OREGON— 

Cedar Mills: S., 10. Fernvale: S., 1.36. 

Lily of Valley: 1.08. Portland: First &., 


13.13. Salem: First S., 25; Adair Legacy, 
2. Total, $52.57 (of which $35 is C. D. 
Collection). 

PENNSYLVANIA— 


Ebensburg: First, 7.50. Mahanoy City: 
S., 9.04. Miners Mills: 5. Philadelphia: 
Central, 16.15. Wilkesbarre: Puritan, 7.02. 
Williamsport: 4.64. Total, $49.35. 


RHODE ISLAND— 

Barrington: S., 9. Central Falls: 12.56. 
East Providence: Newman, 9.15. Little 
Compton: 5.50. Pawtucket: First, 124.30. 
Providence: Union S., 20.90. Total, $181.41 
(of which $20.90 is C. D, Collection). 


’ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA— 


Greenville: 2.50. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Badger: 3. Bowdle: 5. Canova: 4, 
Faulkton: S., 1.75. Garretson: 2.50. Her- 
mosa: 4, Highmore: S., 6.31. Hosmer: 
St. Paul’s, 2. Huron: 21, Lebanon: 3. 
Willow Lake: 4.50. Total, $57.06. 
TEXAS— 


rom Central, 10. Farwell: 9. Total 


VERMONT— 

Brattleboro: West, 3.81. Brighton: 
Island Pond, 8.75. Burlington: First W. 
S., 10; College St., 45.52; W. 5S., 10. Castle- 
ton: Friend, 10. Chester: S., 65. Dan- 
ville: 15. Derby: 6. Dorset: W. S., 4. 
Essex Junction: 5.21. Greensboro: 3. 
Marlboro: 2. Middlebury: W. re iatal 
Friend, 7. Milton: 2. Montpelier: Beth- 
13. Newfane: H. C., 1.90. Newport: 

Plainfield: 50c. Randolph: Centre, 
H. C., 3; Bethany Guild, 5. Richmond: 
5.04. Rutland: 40; §., 16. St. Johnsbury: 
North, 9.09; East, 3.78. Springfield: 25.66. 
Townshend: West, 4. Underhill: H. C., 
5. Wergennes: 9.90. Wallingford: S., 5. 
Westminster: S., 4.11. West Rutland: S., 
4. Friend, 5. Total $318.73 (of which $8.75 
is C. D. Collection and $31 is received 
through W. H. M. U.). 


WASHINGTON— 


Arletta: S., 1.05. Colfax: 10. Deer 


Park: S., 6.25. MFobes: Peacedale S., 1.80. 
Glenwood: 2.50. Granite Falls: 4.  Iron- 
dale: S., 91c.; Lamont: S., 1.50. Machias: 
S., 2.85. Pasco: 1.60. Prescott: 3. Rose- 
dale: 1.23. Seattle: Plymouth, 166.90; 
Columbia Sta., S., 8.11; Pilgrim, 92.84; 
Queen Anne, 8.79. Snohomish: 15.50. 
Spokane: Westminster S., 13.85. Tacoma: 
Plymouth, 1.50. Walla Walla: 25.  Sup- 
plies, 29.67. Total, $398.85. 
WEST VIRGINIA— 

Ceredo: S., 8. Huntington: W. S., 2.50. 


Total, $10.50 (of which $2.50 is received 
through W. H. M. U.). 


WYOMING— 

Green River: C. and S., 7. 

Total, $8,266.96 (of which $131.11 is C. 
D. Collection, and $368.32 is received 
through W. H. M. U.). 

During the month the Society has aided 
88 schools, of which 16 are newly organ- 
ized. 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for February, 1910 


MAINE—$155. 
Auburn: Sixth St. Ch., 81lc. Bangor: 

Hammond St., 18.89. Lewiston: Pine St. 

Ch., 3.30. Lyman: 2. Portland: State St., 


125. Windham: First, 5. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$143.10. 

East Jaffrey: 11. Keene: First, 20. La- 
eonia: 25. Lebanon: Friend, 10. Little- 
ton: 44.91. Mason: 3.15. New Castle: 1.25. 
No. Conway: 5.95. Ossipee Centre: First, 
5. Somersworth: 5.94. Swanzey: 1.70 
Walpole: First, 9.20. 

VERMONT—$25. 


Brattleboro: Centre Ch., 20. Cabot: 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,483.75. 

.. Baldwinville: 4.41. Boston: Dorchester, 
Second Philathea Class, 10; South, Phil- 
lips, 30.80; Dorchester, Pilgrim, 75. Box- 
ford: 9.10. Cambridge: Wood Meml. Ch, 
5, Carlisle: 3.92. Chatham: 2.17. Chico- 
pee: Third S. S., 5. Concord: Trin., 23; 
addl., 1. Danvers: First, 9.25; Maple St. 
Gh, 80:14. East Charimont: 2. East 
Weymouth: First, 2, Fall River: Central, 
98. Haverhill: West Y. P. S. ch. 7164. 
Holyoke: D. S. H., 5. Hyde Park: First, 
33.40. Ipswich: Linebrook Chi, 5. 
Lawrence: So. Ch., 4.88. Lincoln: 
Friends, 70. Littleton: Orth, 6.89, Long- 
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meadow: Y. P. S. C. EB. 3. Lunen- 
burg? Y. PB. S.C. 55. “Middleboro: No. 
ChiiGe25: Newburyport: Bellville Ch., 5.55. 
Northampton: Smith Col., 26. No. Bil- 
lerica: Mrs. E. R. Gould, 1. Northbridge: 
Rockdale, 10. South Braintree: 10.64. 
Spencer: First, 122. Springfield: First 
Ch., 27.09. Sudbury: Mrs. Lucy S. Con- 
nor, 5. West Boxford: 4. Westfield: J. 
A. Crane, 300; Clara K. Crane, 50. Wel- 
lesley Hills: Prof. J. K. Richardson, 10. 
Woburn: Miss. Study Class, First, 10. Wol- 
laston: Prim. S. S., 1.50. Worcester: Cen- 
tral, 39.98. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association, 410. 


RHODE TARR es 79. 
Newman: §. S., 8.79. 


CONNECTICUT—$455.52. N 

Bethel: 10. Branford: 12.50. 
5. Columbia: 7.05. Ellington: First, 
35.13. Fairfield: 29. Ledyard: 2. New 
Milford: First Ch., 55.86; First S. S., 30. 
Norfolk: 37.67. Norwich: First, 16.51; Park 
WwW. M. S., 30; Greenville Ch., 2. North 
Haven: 6.11. Ridgefield: 10. Somersville: 


Bristol: 


1.30, Staffordville: 50c. Stonington: Sec- 
ond Ch., 7.69. Waterbury: First, 25. Wil- 
limantie: K. Ks. of S. S., 30. Windsor: 
First, 2.20. Woman’s Home Miss. Union, 
100. 
NEW YORK—$391.64 

Brooklyn: Puritan, 11.96. Buffalo: 
Niagara Ave., 5.50. Copenhagen: 5.50. 
Phoenix: First, 58c. Rensselaer Falls: 
2.50. Riverhead: 11.37. Sidmey: First Ch., 
11.23. Summer Hill, (Locke): 8.30. Wo- 
man’s Home Missy. ‘Union, 334.70. 


NEW JERSEY—$7.95. 
East Orange: First, 7.95. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$10.58. 
4 BL beer gt Welsh, 7. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$4. 
Washington: Ingram Meml. Ch., 4. 


FLORIDA—$3. 
Key West: First, 3. 
LOUISIANA—$30. 
Jennings: First, 30. 


OHIO—$11.07. 

Kelley’s Island: S. S., 1.27. 
og cn 2. So. Newbury: 2. 
MICHIGAN—$40.28. 

f Calumet: First, 38.28. 


Le Raysville: 


Lueas: 4. 
Sylvania: 


Lansing: Pilgrim, 


ILLIN OIS—$5 32.94. 

Buda: 20. ire ges Prof. G. B.° Willcox, 
50; Ger. Y. P. S. C. HE. Union, 6.68. Dun- 
dee: First, 25.21. Glen Ellyn: First, 20.35. 
Granville: First, 44.74. Marseilles: First, 
11.28, Marshall: 42.16. Moline: H. W. 
Cooper, 10; H. Ainsworth, 10; O. F. Ains- 
worth, 5; Friends, 7.50. Roscoe: Y. P. S. 
Cy E:, wl ’Waukegan: 4.30. Woman’s Home 
Missy. Union, 274.72. 

WISCONSIN—$2.67. 
Easton: 1.60. Jonesville: 1.07. 


MINNESOTA—$150.76. 


Minneapolis: Fremont Av., 9.385; Pil- 
grim, 7; Forest Heights, 15. St. Paul: St. 
Anthony Pk., 22.01. Winona: Mrs. S. F 
Bell. 5. Woman’s Home Missy. Union, 
92.40. 

IOWA—$39.65. 

Clay: 4.25. Fort Dodge: First, 10. Os- 
kaloosa: Wi iee 5. Woman’s Home Missy. 
Union, 20.4 


ie peter 48. 
St. Joseph: Tab. Ch., 20.28. St. Louis: 


Bethlehem Ch., 3. Woman's Home Missy. 
Union, 350.20. 
KANSAS—$1,013.17. 

Kinsley: 3. Manhattan: 5.17. Mt. Union: 
ae Udall: First, 2. Wichita: Plym. Ch., 
10; Auto. Co., 10; Dr. E. E. Hamilton, 50; 
R.' L. Holmes, 50; F. D. Munn, 50; J. S. 
Wallace, 100; H. “Ww. Darling, 100; S. W. 
Cooper, 100; H. N. Roberts, 25; P. H. Lan- 
dergin, 100; C. G. Cohn, 40; United Elec. 
Co., 50; Geo. S. Ricker, 5; C. M. Jockman, 
300; Arthur Rhoades, 2; Cora Bailey, 5; 
Julia Corley, 5 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$1,00 

Academy: Friends, 1, 000. 
NEBRASKA—$11. 

Leigh: First, 3. Omaha: Fred H. Mapes, 
5. West Point: First, 


COLORADO—$78.93. 

Colorado Springs: 
den, 45. Greeley: First, 29.68. 
3. Sulphur Springs: 1.25. 
OREGON—$5. 

Oregon City: St. Peters (Ger.), 5 
CALIFORNIA—$12. 

Loomis: 2. Petaluma: First, 9. 
Francisco: Pilgrim Ch., 1 


OKLAHOMA—$2. 
Chickasha: 2. 


NEW MEXICO—$15. 
Cubero: Mrs. and Miss Collings, 15. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS—$6,012.28. 


Hetland: 6. 


Miss Sarah H. Mar- 
Rye: First, 


San 


‘Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
Receipts for February, 1910 


ALABAMA—$10.52. 


Thorsby: Union, 9.52. Warrior: Rev. J. 


WwW. W. Hays, 
CALIFORNIA—$20. 

Berkeley: Rev. J. K. McLean, 1; Rev. 
J. D. Foster, 5. Long Beach: First, 3. 
Loomis: 2. Palo Alto: Rev. C. G. Bald- 
win, 1. Perris: Rev. Joseph B, Long, 1. 


Redondo 


Piedmont: Rev. S. M. Dodge, 5. 
Sanger: 


Beach: Rev. Wm. P. Hardy, 1. 
Rey. Johannes Koch, 1. 
COLORADO—$27.02. 

Colorado City: Rev. Frank W. Hullin- 
ger, 1. Greeley: First, 19.77. Rocky Ford: 
German, 5. Sulphur Springs: 1.25. 


CONNECTICUT—$187.53. 

Amsonia: Mr. J. Stettbacker, 1. Bethel: 
13.65. Bristol: 8. Brooklyn: Mrs. M. A. 
Prentice: 5, Centrebrook: Rev. Wm. B. 
Hubbard, 1. Columbia: Mrs. Wm. P. John- 
son, 2. Danielson: Mr. Arthur G. Bill, 1. 
Elmswood: Mrs. Geo. T. Goodwin, 2. Han- 
over: Rey. Chas. H. Peck, 2. Hockanum: 
Miss Ellen M. Brewer, 1. Madison: Mr. 
John J. Marsh, 2. Meriden: Mrs. ADS wee 
Griswold, 5. Middlefield: Mr. Lyman A. 
Mills, 5, Naugatuck: Mrs. Anna H. De- 
Voir, 3. New Britain: Y. W. H. M. of First 
50. New Haven: Rev. Allison D. Adams, 
1; Nellie T. Scranton, 2. Nepaug: Mrs. 
R.-M. Butler, 2. North Branford: Rev. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


RoR. Kendall, 1. North Haven: 12.72. 
Norwalk: Rey, Chas. §s, Macfarland, 1. 
Norwich: First, 1; Greeneville, 7.50. Plain. 
ville: Rev. F. L, Grant, 2. Statfordville: 
50c. Wallingford: First, 39.16; Unknown, 
1. Windsor Locks: Mr. Chas. H. Coye, 5. 
Winsted: Mrs, Sara G, Williams, 10. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$5, 
Washington: Lincoln Temple, 5. 
FLORIDA—$32.77. 
Daytona: First, 28.77, 
ILLINOIS—$21.65. 
Berwyn: Mr. G. B. Sutherland, 1. 


Key West: First, 


Chi- 


cago: Rev. Wm. W. Newell, 1. Geneseo: 
Miss F. EB. and Lillian Mather, 2; Mrs. A. 
E. Paul, 10. Rio: 5.65. Wheaton: Rev. 
Geo. H. Smith, 2. 

INDIANA—$37, 


Indianapolis: W. H. M. U., 25; Rev. W. 
G. Puddefoot, 2. Orland: 10. : 
IOW A—$ 43.67. 

Cedar Rapids: Rey. Wilson Denney, 1. 
Creston: Mr. H. Ww. Perrigo, 15. Crom- 
well: 10.05. Des Moines: Rey. Chas. EB. 
Grinnell: Rev. Wm. L. Suther- 
» 2. Humbolt: 4.30, McGregor: Mrs, 
J. H. Ellsworth, 5. Newell: 4.42. New- 
tonville: 90c. 
KANSAS—$26.31. ; 

Clay Centre: Clarence 
morial, 3. Downs: Rey. J. A. Campbell, 
2. Grainfield: First, 1. Kansas City: Pil- 
grim, 2; Eastern Association, 7.31. Maize: 
Rev. R. E. Dimond, 2. Osborne: First, 5. 
Sabetha: Rev. G. Brimacombe, 1. West- 
moreland: 3, 

LOUISIANA—$20. 

Jennings: First, 20. 
MAINE—$3,010.20. 

Bridgton: A Friend, 3,000. Gorham: 
Rev. T. F. Millett, 5. Lewiston: Pine St., 
2.20. North Bridgeton: 2. Southwest Har- 
bor: Mr. C. W. Robinson, 1. 


MARYLAND—$1. 
Lutherville: Miss Mary L. Judd, 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$295.94. 

Adams: First, 22.46, Allston: Mrs. E. 
L. Buttrick, 2. Amesbury: Rev. Frank- 
lin W. Barker, 5. Becket: A Friend, 5. 
Bedford: Miss Emily M. Davis, 1. Bel- 
chertown: 10.51. Billerica: Orthodox, 6.66. 
Boston: Pilgrim, 50. Cambridge: Me- 
morial, 2.75. Chelmsford: Rey. Tilton C. 
H. Bonton, 1. Concord: Mr. Thomas Todd, 
5. Danvers: Mr. O. L. Carlton, 2. East- 
hampton: Rev. C. H. Hamlin, 1. East 
Longmeadow: First, 3; Rev. C. S. Wilder, 
1. Erving: Rev. M. J. B. Fuller, 5. Fisher- 
ville: Union, 1. Franklin: 2.37.. Haver- 
hill: Rev, DeMont Goodyear, 1. Holyoke: 
Mr, A. H. Dawley, 2. Ludlow: A Friend, 
1. Malden: Miss Mabel P. Brown, 2. New- 
ton Centre: Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, 1. New- 
ton Highlands: Mrs. Sarah J. Hayward, 5. 
Newtonville: Rev. J. T. Stocking, 1. North- 
ampton: Miss Adelaide F. Kneeland, 
5; Miss Judith B. Kingsley, 10. 
North Billerica: Mrs. E. R. Gould, 5. 
Orange: Rev. Daniel M. Moore, 1. Palmer: 
Rev. Frank S. Brewer, 2. Pepperell: Mrs. 
J. Shattuck, 1. Pigeon Cove: Miss Caro- 
line W. Babson, 1.15. Plymouth: Rev. Wm. 
W. Dorman, 1. Shelburne Falls: Rev. John 
A. Hawley, 10. South Braintree: South, 
3.04. Stockbridge: Mrs. Geo. E. Dresser, 
3. Southampton: Rev. S. E. MacGeehon, 2. 
Springfield: Mrs. A. Bradley, 2; Mrs. Julius 
We Brown, iis Rey & W.- Kilbon, 1. 
Shrewsbury: Rev. Frederick B. Lyman, 1. 
Sunderland: Miss Henrietta Field, 1. Sut- 
ton: First, 7. Ware: Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
Coggleshall, 2; Mr. Gamaliel Marsh, 1. 
Wellesley: Mr. George Gould, 5. West 
Medway: Rev. Geo. R. Hewitt, 1. Wey- 
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mouth: Rey. Robert H, Cochrane, 2. Whit- 
insville: Miss I, v. Hammond, 2. Wil- 
liamstown: Rey. John Bascom, 1; First, 
80; Rev. John H. Denison, 5; Rev. David 
P. Hatch, 3. Winter Hill: Mrs, SM,” Cy 
Burckess, 1. Worcester: Central, 21; Rey. 
W. Spooner, 20; Mrs. BE. H. Lovell, 5 


MICHIGAN—$9.90, 

Imlay City: Rev. Theo. C. Williams, 2. 
Leslie: Rev. W. C. Allen, 1. Old Mission: 
Rev. Chas. Parmiter, 1, Otsego: 4.90. 
Union City: Rev. David L. Holbrook, 1, 
MINNESOTA—$40.99, 

Austin: First, 26.30. Big Lake: Union, 
3.69. Duluth: Rev. Jeremiah Kimball, 1. 
Glenwood: Rev. Walter A. Snow, 1. New 
Ulm: Rev. BE, F. Wheeler, 3. Rochester; 
GV Veo ds Greenwood, 5. St. Paul: Rev. 
O: Cy Clark, * 3, 

MISSISSIPPI—$2. 

Moorhead: Miss Frances A. Gardner, 2. 
MISSOURI—$16.73. 

Kansas City: Rev. Albert Bushnell, 1, 
St. Joseph: Tabernacle, 4.73. St. Louis: 
Compton Hill, 10. Springfield: Rev. Gottfr. 
Grob, 1. , 

MONTANA—$6. 

Great Falls: Rev. Alice B. Hoag, I. 
Helena: Mr. Thos. E, Goodwin, 5. 
NEBRASKA—$38.81. 

Broken Bow: Mrs. Phoebe A. Coon, 1. 
Crete: First, 31.81. Grand Island: Rey. 
Fred Gafert, 1. Inland: Rey. Andrew 
Kern, 2. West Point: First 3. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$94.82., 

Hampton: 9. Keene: 25. Laconia: 10; 
Rey. Richard L. Swain, 1. Littleton: 28.87. 
Milford: Rev. Chas. F, Robinson, 1.10. 
Pittsfield: 4; Rev. Joseph B. Lyman, 1. 


Somersworth: 3.55. Portsmouth: Miss 
Helen R. Thayer, 65. South Seabrook: 
30c. West Lebanon: Rey. Edward L. 


Gulick, 2. Whitefield: Rev. James Rich- 
mond, 1. Plaiston, N. H. and North Haver- 
hill, Mass.: 3 

NEW JERSEY—$22.75. 

Camden: Rev. Arthur M. Wood, 2. East 
Orange: First, 20.75. 

NEW YORK—$1,427.58. 

Buffalo: Niagara Square, 2. Crown 
Point: Rev. Samuel Eaton, 1. Danby: 9. 
East Bloomfield: Mrs. S. H, Hollister, 2. 
Greene: Rev, and Mrs. G. R. Foster, 4. 
Jamestown: First, 24. Lake Grove: Rey. 
Chas Brown, 1; Mrs. John I. Gilbert, 25, 
New York: Rev. J. A. Brewer, 2; A Friend, 
“fe. S. J.,” 500; Joint Missionary Campaign, 
702; Woman’s Home Miss’y Soc. (Broadway 
Tabernacle, 69; Riverhead, First, 25; Ful- 
ton: Oswego Falls C. EB. S., 85¢.; Walton, 
W. M. S., 5; Roscoe, Mrs. J. M. Keeler, 8). 
—102.85. Phoenix: First, 22c.; Mr, C. E. 
Hutchinson, 5. Riverhead, 35.04. Sum- 
merhill: 7.47. Syracuse: Rev. Edward D. 
Gaylord, 1. Wellsville: Miss Fannie Lewis, 
2; Mrs. Juliet S. Lewis, 2. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$1, 
Rockingham: Rev. H. R. Walden, 1. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$3.10. 


Dickinson: Rev. W. J. Brown, 1. Minot: 
Rev. Edwin S. Shaw, 2.10. 
OHIO—$36.51. . 

Conneaut: Rev. J. H. Rankin, 2. Kel- 
leys Island: S. S., 36c. Lexington: Rev. 
H. P. Maxwell, 2. Madison: 6. Mansfield: 
First, 10. Marblehead: 1. Oberlin: Miss 
M. Jennie Hard, 1. Pittsfield: 2.40. South 
Newbury: 1. Springfield: First, 7,25. 
Wakeman: Second, 3.50. 
OKLAHOMA—$5. 

Alva: Rev. L. A. Turner, 2. Chickasha: 


1. Wellston: 2. 


OREGON—$1. 
Portland: Rev. D. B. Gray, 1. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—$15.30. 

Kingston: Rev. T. C. Edwards, 1; Welsh, 
6. Le Raysville: 1.30. Philadelphia: Rev. 
M. A. Starr, 2; Rev. E. F. Fales, 2; Un- 
known, 1. Pittston: Rev. J. V. Stephans, 
1. Sheffield: Rev. D. Lunquist, 1. 


RHODE ISLAND—$11. 

Bristol: Miss Harriet P. Wardwell, 5; 
Miss Belle M. Wardwell, 5. Newport: Pax, 
a 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$10. 

Clark: Rev. A. C. Miller, 2. Metland: 4. 
Lebanon: 2, Oahe: Rev. T. L. Riggs, 1. 
Sioux Falls: Rev. Frank Fox, 1. 


TEXAS—$26. 


Austin: Mr. Ira H. Evans, 25. Dallas: 
Rev. C. I. Scofield, 1 
TENNESSEE—$5. 

Grand View: Mrs. Mattie C. Post, 5. 
UTAH—$5. 


Salt Lake City: Phillips Miss. Soc., 5. 
VERMONT—$131.11. 

Burlington: College St., 38.56; Rev. J. 
E. Goodrich, 1; Mary R. Englesby, 25. 


Grand Isle: Mrs. Martha Ladd, 2. Hub- 
bardton: 1.55; Rev. Ira HE. Pinney, 1. Isl- 
and Pond: Rev. Thomas Hall, 1. Mont- 
pelier: Bethany, 8. Springfield: Mrs. 
James Hartness, 50. St. Johnsbury Cen- 
tre: 1. West Rutland: Rev. E. S. Vraden- 
burgh, 1. Winooski: 1. 


WASHINGTON—$49.63. 

Deer Park: Sunday School Primary 
Dept., 1.68. Seattle: Bayview, 1; Rev. H. 
C. Mason, 2.15. Spokane: Rev. Harold EH. 
Anderson, 2. Tacoma: First, 34.70; Rev. O. 
L. Fowler, 6.10. Walla Walla: Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Brooks, 2. 


WISCONSIN—$13.05. 

Antigo: Rev. Jesse E. Sarles, 1. Ber- 
lin: Miss Lucy Fitch, 1. Brodhead: Rev. 
J. Lloyd Smith, 1. Delavan: Rev. T. A. 
Williams, 3. Elkhorn: Rev. Almon O. 
Stevens, 1. Hartford: Rev. H. W. Kellogg, 
1. .Lancaster: Rev. W. H. Hannaford, 2. 
Ripon: 3.05. 

WYOMING—$1. 


Douglas: Rev. Chas. W. Daley, 1. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS—$5,711.89. 


FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN 


An entirely new set of The Encyclopedia Americana, 
a universal Reference Library, published under the 
editorial supervision of THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
In sixteen volumes, 34 morocco, fully illustrated, 
regular price $112.00. Will be sold at a great bar- 
gain if applied for soon to E. H. HAMES, 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City Room 801 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 


Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a specialty 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON : MASS. 


FARNHAM & MAXWELL 


IRRIGATED LANDS INeLHE 
BELLE FOURCHE VALLEY 


Government Irrigation Project—50,000 Acres Irrigated 
in 1910. Get an 80 or 160 at $20.00 to $30.00 an acre. 
Half Cash, Balance Easy Payments. 


Write us for Information. 


BELLE FOURCHE, SO. DAK. 


Gr. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
Custom Tailoring 
for Clergymen. Suits from $20.00 


Cox Sons & Vining 
262 Fourth Ave. New York 


\ 
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THE BEST WAY 


The use of the Individual 
4.Communion Service has in- 
creased the attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
— churches. It will doso for your 

ehurch. Send for illustrated 
— price-list. 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


“Church Plans and Designs” 


A BOOKLET, SENT FOR 2c STAMP 


MORRISON H. VAIL, A. I. A. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 


Give name of church, 


NEW —WONDERFUL —UNEXPECTED! 


Glorious Discovery! Best Thing Ever Happened. Farewell to Sweeping, Dusting, House Cleaning. 


New Home Vacuum Cleaner—Air Does the Work 


CLEANS CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS ON FLOOR 


No Machinery—No Electricity—No Motors. One Person Operates. 


Does same work as high 


priced machines. SIMPLE, POWERFUL, EFFICIENT, It’s the suction that does it. It’s that 
terrific, irresistible inrush of air, carrying with it the dirt, dust and germs out of the 
carpets into the Cleaner. Weighs 8 pounds. Costs $8.50. Circulars give full details. 
Thousands praise it. Unlike anything you’ve seen or heard of. No such device 
sold in stores, Housekeepers everywhere have longed, wished, hoped for it. 


59 to $18 a day for Agents 


This new—marvelous invention, this saver 
— deliverer— champion of over - burdened 
housewives should be in every home—once 
used you wouldn’t be without it for love nor 
money. Weighs eight pounds. Operated by 
child or frail woman. No expense—no labor, 
Terrific air suction draws dust, dirt, grit and 
germs from carpets, rugs, mattings, etce., 
while they remain on the floor; raises no dust, 
hence no dusting required. Every particle 
drawn into cleaner—then dumped, e 


Abandon Brooms, Brushes, Dust Cloths 
They don’t clean your rugs and carpets. 
Brooms and sweepers fill the air with clouds 
of dust, and remove a portion of the surface 
dirt. The New Home Vacuum Cleaner sucks 
up into itself not only the surface dirt, but 
the dirt, dust, grime and germs—from the 
very warp, fibre. No more necessity to go 
through the disturbance and upheaval of 
house-cleaning. New Home Vacuum Cleaner 
keeps them clean all the time—cleans on the 
floor. Saves money, time, strength and health. 
Nothing like it anywhere—nothing can take 
its place. Away with hard work—away with 
slaving toil. Send to-day for a cleaner. 


READ WHAT USERS SAY 


F. I. Pierce, N. ¥. Wife more than pleased 
with Home Vacuum Cleaner. It does all and 
more than you claim for it. 

Prof. Geo. S. McDowell, Pa. Took 8% 
ounces fine dirt from carpet 10x13 feet. 

L. Banville,O. Home Cleaner greatest ever. 
Have arranged for demonstrations in stores. 

Mrs. Jane Shully, Nebraska, You don’t claim 
half enough. I wouldn’t part with my cleaner 
for any price if I couldn’t get another. My 
ten-year-old girl operates mine easily. 

Mrs. Henry Deller, Rhode Island, I must 
thank you for telling me of your wonderful 
cleaner. What a god-send it is to women. I 
have not felt so rested in years. Work now 
easy. Plenty of spare time. Don’t see how 
you can seli it so cheap. 


Price $8.50. Not Sold in Stores 


Not $100.00; not $50.00; not even $25.00— 
only $8.50. 

Have a clean home, hours of leisure. Adopt 
the easy way—the modern way—the sanitary 
way—the scientific way. All Hail! New Home 
Vacuum Cleaner, marvel of the 20th Century, 
champion of overworked womanhood. 


FREE SAMPLE to active agents. 


for readers to 


A splendid opportunity 
make money—Men and women. 
Each machine tested before shipping—each 
guaranteed as represented or money back. 
The price insignificant—the benefits everlast- 
ing. Will last for years. Not sold in stores. 
Don’t delay—don’t hesitate—don’t wait for 
others—don’t wonder if it’s truc. It is true— 
every word—couldn’t be exaggerated—words 
can’t describe it. Stop short! Put drudgery 
behind you—leisure and health before. Enjoy 
yourself now—to-morrow may be too late. 
$8.50 will do it all—$8.50 brings relief from 
hard work—brings time to enjoy yourself—to 
visit friends—to read, shop, ete. Pays for 
itself in saving of carpets, rugs and mattings. 


MAKE LOADS OF MONEY 


This wonderful cleaner simply 
takes women by storm. They can’t 
resist it—bargain day isn’t in it. 
No experience necessary. Just 
hustle and the money rolls in. 
Shown in three minutes. Sold in 
five. Then on to the next. None 
refuse. All buy. Hurry—be first— 
get the cream. Women eager—they 
need it—when they see it, can’t let 
it go. Drop everything—sell 
this marvelous vacuum clean- 
o\\ er. Make $100 a week— 
\ you can—easy. C. BE. Goff, 
SOS Mo.: “Sold 5 Vacuum 
‘ Cleaners last Saturday, 

~‘ —my first attempt.’ 
Gustave Anderson, 
Minn.: ‘Enclosed 
find order for 12 
Vacuum Cleaners. 
Ship prompt. One 
man sold a dozen 


50) Sey 3 days.” W. H. 
e i” Morgan, Pa.: “Sold 
— 45 Cleaners in 25 

hours. Have sold two 


SENT ANYWHERE out of three persons 


canvassed,.’”’” And so it goes. Hundreds of like 
letters every day; every one pleased, no one 
dissatisfied. All making money easy. Agents 
profit 100 per cent. Write to-day—secure 
agency—get to making this easy money. 
FREE SAMPLE to active agents, 


R. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


622 Alms Bldg. 


Free to Bible Students!!! 
Bible Chart Book 


Containing Twelve Descriptive Charts Illustrating the Scriptures 


By Dr. Arthur T. Pierson. 


NO CHARGE 


Address 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
54 West 22d Street, New York. 


The pure, high 
grade, _ scientifi- 
cally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 


stimulant and in- | 


3 vigorates and cor- 

Fegistered, ects the action of 

the digestive or- 

gans, furnishing the body with 

some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 


A MAN’S BOOK ON A MAN’S JOB 


Men and Missions 
By William T. Ellis 


The American newspaper man who made 
a world-tour of independent missionary 
observation. 


Mr. Ellis knows the mission field and 
he knows the American man, He discloses 
with the vivid, vigorous touch of the trained 
journalist, and the sympathetic yet fearless 
candor of a Christian man’s constructive 
straight talk, the real need of the mission field, 
and the tremendous missionary opportunity 
that confronts American manhood. His book 
is crowded with outstanding facts concerning 
the man’s call to take up at home and abroad 
the mastery of the missionary enterprise asa 
man would handle a world-encircling business, 

Following the twenty chapters of the book, 
Mr. a has added what amounts to a book 
in itself: 


Missionary Methods for Men 
and The Big Data of Missions 


as an extensive appendix, to complete the value 
of the volume as a comprehensive hand-book, 


At your bookseller’s or by mail from THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 


PRICE, $1.00 


The Sunday School Times Company 


11th & Walnut Sts. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I, 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


HOLDS “hotes’ 


THE ONLY SAFE CLASP 


FOR CHILDREN’S 


STOCKINGS é 
THE 


HOSE RUBBER BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALLOVERTHE WORLD 


OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 


Or Sample Pair, any Children’s Size (give 
16 cents, ed on receipt of ones ak 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


ALL GENUINE HAVE 
THE MOULDED RUBBER 
BUTTON AND THE 
NAME STAMPED 
ON THE LOOP. 


THE LENT & GRAFF CO., PRINTERS, NEW YORK 


MA — 
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The trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and in every room. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard —indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES— WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 


BAKES bread, pie and cake—bakes them perfectly 
all through and browns them appetizingly. 


ROASTS beef, poultry and game with a steady heat, 


preserving the rich natural flavor. 


BROILS steaks and chops—makes them tender and 
inviting. 

TOASTS bread, muffins and crackers. 

No drudgery of coal and ashes ; no stooping to get at oven; no 

smoke, no dust, no odor—just good cooking—with greater fuel 

economy. Water in washboiler and irons always good and hot. 


New Perféction. 


wicK BLUE FLAME 


Oil Cook-stove 


has a Cabinet Top with a shelf for keeping plates and food hot. Drop shelves for the 
coffee pot or saucepans and nickeled towel racks are added conveniences. 


It has long turquoise-blue enamel chimneys. The nickel finish, with the bright blue 
of the chimneys, makes the stove very attractive and invites cleanliness. 


Made with 1,2 and 3 burners; the 2 and 3-burner stoves can be had with or without Cabinet. 
Cautionary Note: Be sure you get this stove—see that the name-plate reads “‘NEW PERFECTION.” 


Every dealer everywhere; if not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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THE TWO MILLION DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


It is doubtless well within the facts to say that the one great issue 
before us as a denomination this year is the raising of Two Million Dollars 
for our benevolent societies. Last year the clearing of our three largest 
societies from debt occupied our attention and effort. The end of 1909 found 
all of our societies out of debt for the first time in twenty-two years. 

Now in 1910 comes the effort to realize the full amount called for by 
the Apportionment Plan—namely, Two Million Dollars from living donors 
for our seven societies. The Apportionment Plan has been before us for 
more than two years. An enormous amount of preliminary work in secur- 
ing its acceptance by state and local Associations and individual churches 
has been accomplished. Great credit is due to the Advisory Committee 
and its efficient secretary, Dr. McLane, and their co-laborers, the state and 
local Apportionment Committees, for their arduous and ofttimes obscure 
work of paving the way for the success of the movement. 

The supplementary effort which is in the field this year through the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred Laymen and its Codperating Committee of One Hun- 
dred Ministers is simply one more voice added to those which have previously 
been heard in advocacy of a systematic, thorough-going support of our mis- 
sionary societies. It seems eminently appropriate that in this year, when the 
subject of missions is receiving larger attention than in any previous year in 
the history of the country, we should make this further effort to realize the full 
measure of the apportionment scheme. Everywhere throughout the country 
where the conventions of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement have been held, 
our churches have reported great stimulation in their giving. It has been the 
policy of the Congregational leaders to employ the inspiration furnished by 
these conventions to further the adoption and achievement of the apportion- 
ment. Quite apart from the sections and states touched by these conventions, 
there have been numerous efforts instituted under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred to stir our Congregational churches into activity. 

In Southern California, several months before the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement campaign, there was a well-defined plan adopted by the churches to 
raise one hundred thousand dollars for our Congregational benevolent so- 
cieties in 1910, although the apportionment for all Congregational benevolences 
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for that section of the state is only $48,000. The spirit of the men is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Fred M. Wilcox, a lawyer of Los Angeles, has given up a 
month of his time to become the executive officer of this campaign. A vig- 
orous canvass is on in all the churches to secure their share. Many have re- 
ported much more than their apportionment already raised. 

In January, the Congregational laymen of Chicago, in consultation with 
their pastors, decided that Chicago’s share of the Two Million Dollars, which 1s 
one hundred thousand dollars, should be subscribed before the coming of 
the great Missionary Congress in May, and a Committee of Seventy was ap- 
pointed for that purpose. This Committee has instituted a vigorous canvass 
throughout the entire city, and there seems to be no question of its ultimate 
success. 

Perhaps no more interesting and remarkable experience has been had in 
any individual church than that which came to the Pilgrim Church in St. Louis 
during the campaign of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement there. It is a 
well-known fact that Pilgrim Church is a leader in benevolent offerings, but 
after Mr. Sherwood Eddy had spoken there on Sunday morning, so great was 
the enthusiasm and so earnest the desire to do a larger thing for the work of 
missions, that already the gifts to foreign missions have been more than dou- 
bled, with much more yet to be done. Mr. Eddy was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the church and decided to do so, the church agreeing to stand back of 
him in the support of his field. The most significant paragraph in Dr. Mills’s 
letter referring to this new increase in the missionary interest of the church, is 
as follows: 

“You know that I am President of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
That fact promotes tremendously my interest in the Laymen’s Movement. I believe it 
ought to result in the lifting immensely of our gifts to home missions as well as to the 
work in foreign lands. It is bound to open the hearts of our men as nothing before has 
opened them. The fact that Mr. Eddy took the position squarely, that gifts to foreign 
missions must not be made at the expense of the home cause, greatly helped his grip 
on our people. In that spirit he has become a member of our church and a supporter of 
all its enterprises at home. I look at the delightful results of his first visit as only an 
introduction to the fruits which are to accrue through the years that follow.” 

A letter to every Congregational pastor in America went out early in April, 
urging pressure on the part of each church for the achievement of its ap- 
portionment this year. In a great joint enterprise like this, it must be per- 
fectly clear that unless every church does its part the ideal can not be achieved. 
There is still time for churches that have not undertaken a canvass for their 
apportionment this year to do so. Literature, and to a limited extent, speakers, 
are available to help. No Conference or Association meeting should be held this 
spring without strong emphasis being laid upon this creat denominational 

_ project. The laymen must largely do the giving, but in most cases the leader- 
ship must be with the pastors. 

It is clear from reports coming from many sections that hundreds of 
churches and a goodly number of states will achieve their apportionment this 
year. We are certain that no church will want to be counted out of this great 
denominational movement. It should be a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together for the Two Million Dollars in 19ro. 

There will shortly begin the publication, in denominational papers, of an 
honor roll, containing the names of churches who have already secured their 
apportionment. The Editor of this magazine will be glad to receive the names 
of churches who will this year reach their full apportionment. 


JOHN B, SLEMAN, JR. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT 


A copy of the Annual Report of the Sunday-School Society will be sent to 
each pastor. It is hoped that the pastors may pass the Report around to the 
superintendents, teachers and others who may be interested. It is not possible 
to send a copy to each of these. If anyone is desirous of the Report, it can 
be procured by sending to the Sunday-School Society. 

The year has proved to be one of very great satisfaction. The available 
receipts were $80,500.39, which is $2,880.53 more than for the preceding year. 
This is apart from the amount left in the Legacy Account, according to the 
plan of distributing legacies over a period of years. This has enabled the So- 
ciety to pay its way, and also to remove a debt with which the year was begun. 

The field force has consisted of 21 superintendents, 29 missionaries, and 
17 temporary assistants. Because of expansion in previous years, much fos- 
tering care has been required in developing schools already organized. There 
were 333 new schools gathered, in almost every case where there was no other 
Sunday-school ; 139 were reorganized, and 2,179 were visited. 

The year has been especially characterized by an educational advance. The 
work of Rev. J. P. O’Brien as Educational Secretary in the Southwest proved 
eminently helpful, and a new impetus was given by the election of Rev. B.S. 
Winchester as Editor and Educational Secretary. Hearty codperation has been 
given to this movement by all the workers, and much has been done in the in- 
dividual schools, by institutes, and through the regular local and state confer- 
ences and associations of our churches. 

The workers have also found a large opportunity for coéperation with the 
Inter-Denominational and International movements for raising the whole char- 
acter of the Sunday-school work. 

One hundred and eighty-three Sunday-school Institutes were conducted, 
7,615 addresses were given, and the workers made journeys aggregating 507,- 
913 miles. Seven hundred and eighty schools were aided by 1,535 grants of 
new literature, besides a large number of hymn books, libraries and other lit- 
erature and appliances secured for needy schools. 

The Society is finding an ever-widening field of usefulness in its grants 
of literature. These are given in connection with the work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the Education Society, and especially that of the American 
Missionary Association and the American Board. Grants are made condi- 
tional upon the churches or Sunday-schools doing what they can for self-help. 
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THE FIELD 


The Northwestern states still make the largest demands, and yield the 
quickest returns. The Central states, passing through changing conditions, of- 
fer large opportunities. The Rocky Mountain region has furnished a most 
fascinating field, with unlimited possibilities, and the same is true of the Pacific 
Coast. The South gives a cordial welcome, and asks for enlarged work. 
Good returns come from work done in New England and the Eastern states, 
and there are earnest calls for enlargement there. Earnest calls continue to 
come especially from Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Northern California; while nearly every state offers a hopeful field 
for enlarged work. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AND ITS OFFERINGS 


No festival has taken a deeper hold on the church and Sunday-school than 
Children’s Day. There is every indication of a very general and helpful ob- 
servance of it this year. Its fundamental thought—that the church is deeply 
interested in the child, still needs to be emphasized. The future of our coun- 
try, as well as the future of the church, depends upon the character of the youth 
of our land, not alone those who are in the church and Sunday-school, but 
those who are outside; hence the wisdom of a great national movement to hold 
for religious training and Christian life the youth who are already reached, 
and to gather in those who are outside. 

These ideas can be admirably fitted into a right observance of Children’s 
Day. The program arranged by the Society, entitled “Follow Me,” is in ac- 
cord with this thought. It meets the hearty approval of those who have ex- 
amined it. It is hoped that the denomination may have a magnificent Children’s 
Day that will strengthen and deepen the religious life of every church and of 
every Sunday-school. 

The offering of Children’s Day is of vast educational value to the army 
of givers, as well as a most important aid to the work of the Sunday-Schiool 
Society. The amounts given can be counted on the Apportionment Plan, for 
the Sunday-School Society, when desired. 


BAR X SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


shouldn't be a perfectly good one,” 
By Honora DeBusk 


I declared. “Do you think so?” she 


There is a new Sunday-school in 
Arizona. We organized it last Sun- 
day on the Bar X ranch. A month 
ago, when I blew into Arizona, in 
search of the simple life, I looked ap- 
provingly on the seven boys and two 
girls of the Bar X family, and asked 
about their Sunday-school. 

“They do not know what Sunday- 
school is,” said their mother. “I have 
asked the churches in the nearest 
town to send some one out here, but 
it is sixty miles, and no one has ever 
come. ‘There has been a settlement 
here since 1860, but there have never 
been any religious meetings. I do 
wish there could be a Sunday-school 
for the children.” 

Sa iene se ie 


reason why there 


asked, in as much surprise as if I had 
proposed an air-ship journey. “I 
wish we could. The children have 
never been taught anything; I am so 
busy and there are always so many 
people around.” 

Poor little woman! Both state- 
ments are true. She and her sixteen- 
year-old daughter do all the work and 
entertain a continual procession of 
passing cowboys. Usually there are 
at least twenty people for each meal. 

Secretary Ewing sent us supplies, 
and we opened Sunday-school. The 
boys had no idea just what it was, but 
were shy of anything called a school. 
The little ones came to get cards, and 
parental authority constrained the 
older ones, so there were a dozen in 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


the little school-house at the appointed 
hour. 

The children were grieved because 
their favorite school songs, “Old 
Black Joe,” and “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” were ruled out. We 
opened with “America,” and it seemed 
eminently appropriate. The little 
ones were much interested when I 
asked them to close their eyes for the 
prayer. One of them asked why. 

I explained: “We are apt to think 
of the things we look at. When we 
pray, we talk to our Heavenly Father 
whom we cannot see with our eyes. 
So it helps us to think of what we 
are saying if we close our eyes.” 

“How can He hear us if He is out 
of sight?” asked George, who is a 
practical youth. “He is always near 
us and can always hear us, though we 
do not see Him.” “I understand,” 
s7id older brother Fred. “You see, 
George, He’s here all right, but He 
has evaporated.” 


I hastened to continue the exer- 
cises. The boys screwed up their eyes 
tightly for the prayer, but George ex- 
plained apologetically at its close that 
he ’most opened them once, but saw 


only a little piece of the floor. [red 
enjoyed it so much that he decided to 
shut his eyes for the singing, too. In 
fact, he nearly caused a breakdown in 
“Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us,” 
by the way he lay back, with his eyes 
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screwed up, and bawled out the 


_ chorus two bars ahead of time. 


The elder daughter taught the tots, 
while I took the older ones. Our 
subject was “Paul a Prisoner in 
Rome,’ but as none of them had 
heard of St. Paul, we had to begin 
further back. They listened atten- 
tively. Presently Graham interrupted 
to ask in perplexity, “Is there such a 
person as God? I’ve heard people 
talk of him when they were swearing, 
but I didn’t know there really was 
anybody of that name.” 

It isn’t easy to know just what to 
say when a fifteen-year-old boy looks 
you in the eye and asks such a ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, Graham,” I said finally, “God 
is the Father of us all. We know 
some one must have made us, and 
made the world, and sent us here. 
We call Him God, and we believe He 
cares for us all, and if we do His 
will, nothing can ever harm us. The 
book we study in Sunday-school tells 
us about Him.” ‘I want to study it,” 
declared thirteen-year-old_ Charley, 
who is an enthusiastic spirit. “TI like 
it, and I’m going to shoot wild ducks 
for your supper every night.” As I 
was about to explain my _ violent. 
prejudice to Sunday hunting, I was 
interrupted by one of the herders. 

“The boss says I ought to apologize 
to you, ma’am, for the language | 
used a while ago while I was shoeing 
the horse out there. I didn’t know 
you was havin’ Sunday-school in here, 
or I wouldn’t have gone at that job.” 

So you see there are encouraging 
aspects to the work. 


PIONEERING IN OKLAHOMA 
I thank you and the Society for the 
excellent work done in our new 
county. Your missionaries have 
spoken in nearly every schoolhouse, 
have organized ten or twelve schools, 
three of which are now churches, 
the first three churches in the county. 
You have brought us the Gospel at 
the time of our greatest need. 
Resident of Harper County, 
Oklahoma. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


One peculiarity of our work in this 
state is that people desire a church al- 
most as soon as the Sunday-school is 
started. The introduction of graded 
work has met with marked success, 
and also efforts put forth for teacher 
training. 

W. B. D. Gray, 
Superintendent, Wyoming. 


The tide of emigration to Canada 
is being turned to the farming lands 
of northern Minnesota. One new 
road is being built clear across the 
northern part of the state, and va- 
rious branches will open new terri- 
tory. In the central district much 
effort will also be needed this year. 

Ie tee, dehoraieice. 
Superintendent, Minnesota. 


We are planning to hold a tent 
meeting every week for four months. 
We preach sermons and have Sunday- 
school exercises of various kinds. 
About 20,000 square miles of this 
state are open for this work. In sev- 
eral counties we are the only denomi- 
nation at work, and the people appre- 
‘clate what’ we do for them. Chris- 
tians of all denominations unite with 
our churches. In one county we have 
four churches, the only ones in the 
county. 

J. Dy Stewart, 
Superintendent, Nebraska. 


Eighteen schools have been organ- 
ized, and three reorganized; fourteen 
places await me. More time is the 
great necessity. 

M. B. FIsHEr, 
Superintendent, Northern California. 

The population is increasing in Ari- 
zona, in both mining regions and agri- 
cultural parts. Irrigation projects, 
finished or planned, will call larger 
numbers of home seekers. 

He Pie GaSe, 

Superintendent, Southern California 

and Arizona. 


Although not many institutes have 
been held, all of them have been of 
great interest and profit. Besides 
these there have been many interviews 
with teachers, at which methods have 
been discussed and practical points 
brought out for the use of workers. 
In my letters to the schools I call at- . 
tention to this matter. As I go 
among the schools I shall try to or- 
ganize classes for study. 


HY ASALEE, 
Superintendent, Southern Idaho. 


The railroads are spending more 
than $25,000,000 for the building of 
new lines into Central Oregon and 
toward the Coast. The public school 
enrollment has doubled in the past ten 
years. ‘Thousands of people are press- 
ing into this fair land. We need two 
more workers. 

H. N. Situ, 
Superintendent, Oregon. 


The Great Northern Railway is to 
build diagonally across the state more 
than 200 miles, also a branch north- 
west from Palermo about 75 miles. 
The Northern Pacific and Milwaukee 
are also building. I think it is safe 
to say that there will be 500 miles of 
new road built in North Dakota this 
year. The year promises to be one 
of the most important in the history 
of the work. I trust that I may have 
at least as liberal help this season 
from the Society, as I have had other 
years. 

FE. H. Stickney, 
Superintendent, North Dakota. 


We are being caught in the “drift” 
here in the South at last, and there 
is a great revival in education, and 
especially Christian education. For 
the coming year we propose to give 
more time to teacher training, insti- 
tutes and normal work. 

J. F. BLackpurn, 
Superintendent, Florida and Georgia. 


~~ a co 


’ territories, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


By Rev. W. F. MeMilien, D.D., 
District Secretary. | 


Men and churches’ that give their 
money want to give to causes or so- 
cieties that do things—that bring 
things to pass. It is too late in the 
day simply to mark time. Any insti- 
tution or organization in order to sur- 
vive must show results. How much 
are we getting out of it? What are 
the returns? N aturally, we say, about 
what we put into it, sometimes more. 

Is this true of our Sunday-School 
Society ? ‘ 

To appreciate an affirmative answer 
one ought to know the West and the 
great Northwest, where Congrega- 
tionalism was little known, and often 
had not a single Congregationalist on 
the field. The work had to be done 
with raw material; and yet Sunday- 
schools, and later churches, have 


‘sprung up like magic, dating their 


origin and the growth of the denomi- 
nation to the time twenty-five or 
thirty years ago when the Sunday- 
School Society began its aggressive 
missionary work. At that time Dr. 
Dunning as secretary, and Dr. Samuel 
B. Capen as president, and their help- 
ers in the various states, stirred the 
denomination from center to circum- 
ference with its great opportunity 
among children and youth. The de- 
nomination renewed its youth; 
churches, ministers and parents began 
to wake up; superintendents and 
teachers took new heart. The demand 
was for a better Sunday-school; also a 
better Sunday-school literature, and 
they got it—the best in the land. Try 
to measure what this means for the 
cause of religious education. The 
greatest service the Society has ren- 
dered the denomination is in calling 
attention to the children and young 
people and their needs, and particu- 
larly the neglected communities in 
city, town and country among Amer- 
ican and foreign born alike. And see 
what marvelous results, literally tak- 
ing and making over whole states and 
Nine thousand (9,000) 
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Sunday-schools and 1,400 churches 
tell only part of the story. Communi- 
ties, towns (now cities), whole fam- 
ilies and individuals, really saved to 
Jesus Christ; a great work accom- 
plished, of which the denomination 
ought to be proud. 

The Society gathered some interest- 
ing statistics some years ago and 
found that of about 1,100 fields, 887 
were back from railroads, pocketed 
away in mountains, in rural districts, 
lumber camps, mining towns, leaving 
only 213 in cities, suburbs and nearby 
places—less than one-fifth. This is 
downright, real frontier missionary 
work, where nobody else ever goes? 
The Society is still doing this kind of 
work all over the country, among all 
nationalities, with splendid results— 
apparently with about one-half of all 
our Sunday-schools and churches do- 
ing nothing to help—not interested or 
caring a cent “whether school keeps 
or not.” Is it possible that this can 
be true? It is our earnest prayer that 
this year will witness a change for the 
better and that every church and Sun- 
day-school in the denomination will 
share with us the joy and the privilege 
of a generous gift. 

Meantime, the saloons, dance halls 
and worse places are getting our boys 
and girls by the thousands. ‘Tell me 
why rich men and women will put so 
much money into reform organiza- 
tions, which, alas, so seldom reform, 
and almost nothing into the “ounce of 
prevention” which is nearly always 
successful. A rich man said to me the 
other day, “This is the coming line of 
benevolence. It is where I propose to 
put the rest of my money.” Why not 
more men and women of means fol- 
low his example and trust the Sunday- 
School Society with sufficient funds to 
enable it to do a work adequate to the 
needs and opportunities that this great 
nation offers at the present time. 

Oh, Children’s Day! Beautiful 
Children’s Day! Woo with thy 
charms the generous gifts of the rich. 
But rob not the poor of the rare privi- 
lege of a share in the glorious work 
of saving childhood and youth, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary; J. T. Brinck- 
erhoff, Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Secretaries Woodberry, Lougee, and Herring are journeying here and 
there these spring days visiting State Conferences and on other errands. Miss 
*Woodberry’s journeyings extend as far west as Utah. — 


Mo EO 
A group of young men from this year’s graduating class at Yale, aug- 
mented by one or two from Hartford Seminary, will leave in a short time for 


Montana to help Superintendent Powell care for the multitude of settlers who 
are pouring into that great state. 


Be Ns 
Congratulations to the American Board on the financial showing for the 
first six months of its fiscal year. At last there are signs of the coming of 


what should have come long ago—ample financial backing for its magnificent 
work. May the stream of gifts continue to swell! 


A twelve-page handbook giving a brief account of the work of the seven 
Congregational missionary societies has just been printed. Churches will find 
this useful for giving a bird’s-eye view of the entire missionary field of the 
denomination. Orders may be sent to any one of the societies. 

ea 

Once more our Executive Committee is called upon to give up one of its 
members. This time it is doubly bereaved, since the departing member goes 
over to another denomination. We shall miss Mr. Edwards greatly, and car 
only say that the Presbyterian church which lured him away from us showed 


good taste. 
we Ww 


At the request of this Society, the Illinois Home Missionary Society has 
kindly consented to take the oversight of our churches in northwestern Indiana 
located in suburbs of Chicago. Since the pastors and officers of these churches 
have constant occasion to go into Chicago, they will be able to confer with 
Superintendent McCollum without putting him to the inconvenience of mak- 
ing frequent visits to their fields. 


wm vw Ww 
Rey. W. H. Hopkins, D.D., for nine years pastor of the Third Congrega- 
tional Church of Denver, has been appointed Superintendent of home missions 
in Colorado, Dr, Hopkins will bring to his new task not only an intimate 
knowledge of the state, but a lifelong interest in missionary work, evangelical 
devotion, and sound judgment. Our Society will be vigorously and worthily 
represented in that important part of its field. 


ies us) 
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- ines Ss meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary Society will 
‘ 1eid at Boston in connection with the other ‘missionary societies and the 
aoe Council, October 10-20. Our special day is Monday, October 17. 
e aes meeting will be held in May of that year with the First Church of 
an Francisco, California. We hope a large group of our friends will begin 
to lay their plans to attend both these meetings. 


e we 


‘The Home Missions Council held a largely attended meeting in New York 
April 6. _ Matters of great interest were passed upon, especially with reference 
to establishing missions among the thousands of unevangelized Indians in this 
country, and also looking to closer relations of codperation between the differ- 
ent denominations in our western states. Fuller account of the latter will be 
given later. The annual meeting of the Council will be held early in June in 


Philadelphia. 
a a 


Rey. A. J. Folsom, who for three years past has had oversight of the 
affairs of the Congregational Home Missionary Society in Oregon, has de- 
cided that he wishes to make the pastorate his life work, and has therefore 
asked to be released from the Superintendency not later than August 1. The 
society is greatly indebted to Mr. Folsom for the devotion and energy with 
which he has given himself to the interests of our Oregon churches. His de- 
parture will be greatly regretted there. Only his clear conviction as to the 
direction in which his future activities should move constrains us to accept his 
resignation. 

Me, 

The eighty-fourth year of this Society’s existence closed March 31, 1910. 
It was a year crowded with significant events, and especially notable for the 
deliverance from debt secured by the Together Campaign. We begin the new 
year full of hope, and with the prayer that God will guide and shape our plans 
for the highest welfare of His kingdom. Soon after the middle of May the 
Handbook for 1910 will be issued, giving full statistics of the past year’s 
work, with varied information concerning the Society’s organization, literature, 
etc. We shall be glad to furnish this Handbook to pastors and others as they 
may desire. Send in your orders at once, to be filled when the pamphlet is out. 


Mw. “we 


We have recently tested in our office an inexpensive typewriter, and are 
able to recommend it to any of our pastors who are interested. It is a practical 
and serviceable machine, light in weight, having the universal keyboard, and 
fitted for nearly all kinds of work. The manufacturers have given us a special 
price of $25. We shall be glad to forward to them any orders which may be 
sent us, or to have descriptive circulars sent. The price named includes a rub- 
ber dust cover. A metal case will be furnished at $1.75 additional, or a leather 
carrying case at $4.20. Express charges will be paid by the purchaser. 


w Mw 


Dr. William Salter, of Burlington, Iowa, writes us a brotherly note of 
congratulation on our escape from debt, which appears in facsimile on another 
page. It is almost sixty-seven years since Dr. Salter with his fellow members 
of the “Iowa Band” invested his life in the home mission cause. And now as 
he feels pressing upon him the heavy burden of years and infirmities, the sweet 
memories of the labor and fellowship of days long gone must be a continual 
comfort and refreshment. We shall pray that our Society may win for the 
years to come such victories as the fathers won, and greater, if God will. 
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It is a great comfort to mission workers to know that the work they are 
endeavoring to do is remembered in the public prayers of the churches which 
support them. We hope there will be an ever-growing volume of such 
prayers. Through all the ranks of mission workers it will be appreciated. 
For our tasks are perplexing, and our wisdom is small; there is much to be 
done, and the time is short. Brethren, pray for us. 
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MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By the Associate Secretary 
March Receipts 


Contributions. Interest. Legacies. Totals. 
FOQOO! tae tm kts rete $27,009.72 $673.58 $31,239.71 $58;923.01 
TOTO great ase haat 19,955.11 19,697.15 3,803.71 43,455.97 
LHCEEASEMI «2a. Nera eee ae: $10,023:87 Wh Ve Sane te ee Pee eee 
Decreases resem sine W7,O5AOLas ae, Wcities $27,436.00 $15,457.04 


For Fiscal Year ending March 31 


LOQO9 Lis ee See $135,908.62 $15,077.50 $119,874.02 $271,760.20 
TOTO; ade ae eee 133,521.00 33,385.41 156,547.04 323,453.45 
Iticredsé? ee ee a eee ae $17.407.85 $36,673.02 $51,693.25 
Decredsem nen se $2387.62" 12 AEE eae POT Se eee oe eee eee 
Erom the Jomt Campaion Hunde eee eee ee eee eee ree $146,285.87 
Reesular Receipts (see above) hanentiaceeek oo sere tances eee 323,453.45 

Total) HReceipts +i: 5-sa./yc o doeese cee hare eae a oe tee eee $460,739.32 

A net gain of receipts over the previous year of.:............ $197,979.12 


The above Financial Statement marks the close of one of the most sig- 
nificant years in the history of the Home Missionary Society from a financial 
standpoint. The books of the Society were closed April 1 for the fiscal year, 
with all bills paid and $3,420.56 cash in the treasury. The old burden of debt 
has been completely wiped out. All our special funds have been gathered to- 
gether and invested, and the new year begins with a clean slate. 

The above figures show that the gain came from legacies and interest. The 
decrease shown in contributions for March is due to the fact that the books 
were closed April 1 instead of April 6 as last year. In reality there has been 
a gratifying gain in personal gifts as compared with the previous year. 

These facts are most encouraging, and we have great hope of making this 
coming year’s work the best for many years. We are out of debt, but in order 
to keep out of debt quarterly payments ought to be made by those churches 
adopting the Apportionment Plan, and we also ask most earnestly that those 
friends who have given personally in the past will continue their generous gifts 
in the future. This will enable us to meet our bills monthly and avoid interest 
charges. 


DAILY TASKS ON ELLIS ISLAND 


By Miss Donna Panayotova, New York City 


HAT is the nature of the 
W work of a missionary on 
Ellis Island? Many of the 
visitors to the Island and others who 
have become interested in the landing 
of the immigrants here, have asked 
this simple question, which to answer 
adequately would require almost as 
much time as to see or go through the 
actual work. Every church, almost, 
is represented in some form of activ- 
ity by a missionary on Ellis Island, 
each in a way working independently 
in his own field, which may be a cer- 
tain nationality, or a more specific 
form of work done for all nationali- 
ties, such as the work of the represen- 
tatives of the New York Bible So- 
ciety, the American Tract Society, 
and the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, in distributing the Bible 
and helpful literature to the landing 
and detained immigrants. Several 
philanthropic societies, or immigrant 
homes, are also represented, to assist 
the immigrant. Their form of activity 
is quite different, however, in results, 
although sometimes at first glance it 
appears somewhat similar in nature. 
Contradictory to the general opin- 
ion of a missionary’s work, it may be 
well to say at the outset that the im- 
mediate and pressing needs of the 
immigrant on Ellis Island are of such 
nature that it would be quite out of 
place to attempt ordinary religious 
work there. The missionary ap- 


pears as a friend to the immigrant, 


and hastily approaches his immediate 
needs. She is guided by her intu- 
ition, and feels her way forward, 
rendering aid as circumstances re- 
quire. The influence of such service 
remains with the immigrant during the 
rest of his life, and it very often has 
meant an entire change in his heart 
and soul. 

It is quite impossible for one to 
map out a regular program of the 
work on Ellis Island, as the needs of 
the people are so individual and each 


day brings its own tasks to perform. 
To mention only a few past incidents 
and touch upon the ways and means 
which a missionary uses to work out 
her proceedings, would be an injustice 
to the work, if the reader were to 
form an opinion of the nature of the 
work of the missionary based only on 
these incidents. 

While Ellis Island is a most fas- 
cinating institution, with all its rules 
and regulations, its marvelous system 
throughout the various official depart- 
ments, it is quite perplexing to the 
missionary to comply with all the reg- 
ulations; to create an -influence; to 
gain the confidence of the officials, 
not only in her ability to protect and 
help the immigrant when landed, but 
also in her strength for carrying the 
moral responsibility to this country 
for the results of her activity; to’ co- 
Operate fully with the United States 
Government in the admission or de- 
portation of any immigrant, and in 
addition to take pains and time to 
reason with him and explain to him 
the cause of his deportation; to act 
as an intermediary between him and 
the Government in attending to vari- 
ous little wants and needs that may 
arise during the detention. All in all, 
a missionary on Ellis Island requires 
more preparation to become fitted for 
the work there than for settlement, 
school, church, religious,  philan- 
thropic, or social service. She must 
be of keen insight, able to study and 
penetrate human nature, to grasp 
quickly a situation, and to act rapidly 
and rightly. She must know the im- 
migration laws well, must become 
thoroughly acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of this station, must be 
wise, tactful, diplomatic, skilled, and 
exceptionally careful in her dealings. 

One of the most attractive forms 
of missionary work on Ellis Island 
is that of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which has representa- 
tives abroad at the various ports giv- 


ing cards to the 
needy immigrants 
with the initials 
of the Associa- 
tion in large let- 
ters, and instruct- 
ing them to pre- 
sent these when 
the  representa- 
tives on this side 
on the Island ask 
for them. Lists 
are sent from 
‘abroad with the 
names and _  ad- 
dresses of immi- 
grants. These 
guide the representatives on Ellis 
Island, who in turn give them on ar- 
rival their own cards to the various 
local Associations. Communications 
begin at once, and these immigrants 
are sheltered and cared for and given 
employment by these Associations. 
The missionary must often take the 
place of a lawyer and make an ap- 
peal for an excluded immigrant, who 
has a right to one, but is helpless to 
obtain it himself. If an affidavit or 
bond is required in the case, or new 
evidence to strengthen the appeal, the 
missionary must communicate with 
the friends or relatives of the immi- 
grant, In this way the latter is saved 
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from paying at least ten dollars to a 
lawyer whose appeal would receive 
exactly the same attention from the 
department in Washington as that of 
the missionary. In fact, very often 
the missionary receives better consid- 
eration because of the interest she 
manifests in the immigrant personally. 
The missionary must be a_ friend 
to win the confidence of the bewil- 
dered immigrant, who has gone 
through a great deal of previous ex- 
amination. This takes some time, but 
success comes with perseverance. 
The immigrant has no one in whom 
to confide the. 
story of his or her 


heart. The mind 
must be unbur- 
dened, and here 
the missionary 


acts as comforter 
and adviser. 

But let us look 
into some recent 
incidents. An im- 
migrant lost a 
piece of baggage. 
His implicit con- 
fidence in the mis- 
sionary was such 
that he left the 
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matter wholly to her to trace and 
forward. A mistake had occurred 
in the railroad ticket of another. 
To have waited on the Island for 
its correction would entail con- 
siderable delay. Fearing further 
complications, he immediately decided 
to re-pay his fare to destination and 
then send the old ticket to the mis- 
sionary to secure a refund, which she 
did successfully, forwarding the 
money to him. A young boy arriving 
in the summer had been under treat- 
ment in the hospital for three months. 
When -he recovered and was ad- 
mitted, it was found he had insuf- 
ficient warm clothing to meet the 
change in the weather. He was made 
happy when the missionary, besides 
visiting him frequently while in the 
hospital, gave him a package of warm 
garments, a hat, and a pair of shoes. 
In his simple but most touching way, 
he writes occasionally to the mis- 
sionary, letting her know how he is 
getting along and expressing his grati- 
tude for the kindness shown him. He 
asks that she send him a Bible now. 
She had given him only a small Testa- 
ment while he was in the hospital. 

A letter of complaint once came to 
the missionary. A “grafter”’ had 
learned that a certain young man was 
ill on Ellis Island for a considerable 
length of time. After this young man 
was discharged and sent to his brother 
in this country, the latter received a 
bill from this “grafter” for the hos- 
pital care given to this young man. 
The “grafter” had never been to the 
Island while the patient was there, 
and if he had, he would not have been 
permitted to taken even an orange to 
the patient ; but knowing how easily he 
could persuade this ignorant and 
simple-minded man, he sent a bill de- 
manding payment at once. The 
patient, much distressed, wrote im- 
mediately to the missionary and asked 
her to explain this strange demand. 
The missionary of course saw through 
the scheme and replied instructing 
him to ignore the bill, and in case of 
further annoyance to refer the “graft- 
er” to her. 


Six men assigned by the authorities 
to the care of the missionary, were 
sentenced to be deported because con- 
sidered liable to become public 
charges. Apparently they were strong 
and very promising young men, They 
had appealed so earnestly to the mis- 
sionary, promising to be led by her 
advice and go wherever she sent them, 
that: in a, rehearing they were dis- 
charged and placed under her care. 
They had-to-wait but a short time in 
New York when word came from the 
manager of the place which had been 
provided for them, that they would 
be received. Meanwhile, evil-minded 
people took hold of them, and filled 
their minds with doubt as to the ability 
of a woman to help them in any way, 
and induced them to enter into a most 
miserable mode of living and to take 
up most disagreeable work. They rep- 
resented to them that the place to 
which they were to be sent was in- 
habited by black men who often attack 
newcomers and rob and kill them. As 
a result they disappeared. The mis- 
sionary heard they were in Jersey 
City, and went in search of them. 
Rain was pouring in torrents, inter- 
mingled with snow and hail, in ad- 
dition to severe wind. Finally, on 
the second floor of a rusty, dilapi- 
dated little house, the six men were 
Incated. A tiny kitchen and two very 
small bedrooms—two beds in the 
larger, and one bed and a half broken 
wooden chair near a small table in 
the smaller—comprised the apartment. 
The missionary, accompanied by a 
person who knew the whereabouts of 
the men, was invited into the larger 
bedroom. ‘There, by the light of a 
dim oil lamp with smoky chimney, 
the missionary endeavored to take 
their statements, and although indig- 
nant at their action, she felt that she 
must control herself in order to get 
as much information from the men as 
possible. Before leaving she gave 
them friendly advice, and expressed 
her sincere wishes for their welfare. 
They appeared ashamed and tried to 
apologize, so keenly were they touched 
by her appearance in the inclement 
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weather. A few days later the mis- 
sionary learned that they had left 
Jersey City and had gone to friends 
in Toledo, who had sent them money 
towards their transportation. 

Later, two similar cases appeared 
at Ellis Island, but they displayed 
better grit and showed a stronger will 
to resist misrepresentations. While 
waiting for money from friends 


in Denver, Colorado, they were under 


a oe 
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the roof of the Y. M. C. A. building. 
The money came, but only sufficient 
for their railway tickets. Each was 
given a dollar’s worth of provisions 
for his long journey, with some cloth- 
ing and reading matter. So happy 
and grateful they felt, that they cried 
out, “Such tender care has never been 
shown us before in our lives, not even 


d 
by our mothers, sisters, or wives. 


May God bless the missionary !” 


LANDING AT ELLIS ISLAND 


THEY HAVE COME TO JOIN THE FATHER, WHO IS A LABORER HERE. a 
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A letter from the brother-in-law of 
a man who was on his way to Amer- 
ica came to the missionary, but gave 
no particulars about him except his 
name. Even though he had been in 
this country, he had not the least con- 
ception of the tremendous number of 
ships and passengers which unload 
at this great station daily. In the 
letter he pleads that the missionary 
will see that his brother is not sent 
back. 
obliged to secure the necessary par- 
ticulars, such as the name of the ship, 
date, etc., the only guides by which 
she could find him and give him the 
needed service quickly. 

A young woman came not long ago. 
After receiving word from her, the 
missionary saw her sitting in the tem- 
porary room waiting. She had met 
the missionary once some years be- 
fore, and immediately recognized her. 
She rushed up to her and embraced 
her with deepest joy. She was a 
young widow with a little girl whom 
she had left behind with the hope of 
sending for her later. In Europe she 
was employed with an American 
family as cook, and supported her 
little girl in school. She was unfor- 
tunate in being without an education 
herself, and therefore could not bear 
to see her little girl deprived of such. 
The missionary had no home to which 
she could send her. She told her so, 
but cheered her and told her not to 
worry, since she could remain at the 
home of the missionary for a few 
days, until a place could be found, 
thus giving her a chance to come to 
herself and rest from the long and 
tedious voyage. She had been but 
two days in the house when an erup- 
tion broke out on her face, which so 
alarmed the missionary, who feared it 
was contagious, that she took the 
woman to a hospital at once. The 
doctor’s statement after examination 
was reassuring. She was given a 
salve and a liquid, and advised to use 
these faithfully. It was two long 
weeks before she was cured. Mean- 
while an excellent Christian home in 
Orange was found for her, where she 


Of course she was at once 


went after she recovered. The peo- 
ple at once showed much kind inter- 
est in this woman. It was a rare op- 
portunity for her. Words could not 
describe her happiness and content- 
ment. Her only ambition now was to 
earn money and send for her little 
girl, as she could not bear to be so far 
away from her. The good people 
with whom she was employed heard 
of her desire through the missionary, 
who watched and followed up the de- 
velopment of her success. The sum 
of seventy-five dollars was loaned to 
her. The missionary sent the money 
and gave the necessary instructions 
for the little girl to come. A month 
later she arived, and was met by the 
missionary on Ellis Island. She was 
a fine child, only fourteen years old, 
with sparkling black eyes. She will 
support and care for her mother some 
of these days. She spoke a little Eng- 
lish, as she had been in the American 
school on the other side. She, too, 
had to be taken to the home of the 
missionary, but very soon was sent 
to a place in Orange near her mother 
to learn a little better English and to 
work out her own education. She 
will go to evening school for a while. 
Can anyone imagine the happiness of 
these two souls now? They both 
come to New York occassionally to 
let the missionary know the progress 
they are making. 

The missonary finds a telegram on 
her desk. It reads, “Please wire im- 
mediately what become of George 
Ivanoff, S. S. La Gascogne.” In her 
memoranda she has only his name as 
deported—medical certificate against 
him. Looking up the minutes of the 
case, the following data is found: 
“Poor muscular development; unable 
to earn his own living; liable to be- 
come a public charge.” Answer is 
wired at once. 

At eleven thirty p.m. the mission- 
ary’s telephone bell rings at her 
home. She has just retired. A man 
from Manchester, Massachusetts, had 
reached the city in the afternoon, and 
is on Ellis Island with the telegram 
which had called him to come and 
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meet his wife and two children, He pre- 
sents it to the Information Division. 
An interview pass is given to him, 
with the information that one of the 
children is held under observation 
for the eyes. He is happy to see them 
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wife detained on the Island, she keeps 
consoling them in their doubt and un- 
certainty. On the day when the 
family was admitted, the husband was 
so overjoyed that he could not wait 
for an interview, but telegraphed 
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all, yet deeply distressed, for if the 
eye trouble should prove to be tra- 
choma or any incurable condition it 
would mean the deportation of all of 
them. He goes back to New York 
in search of a lawyer. At last, worn 
and discouraged, late in the evening 
he hears of the missionary who gives 
advice without charge. It is late, but 
he must be relieved this very night. 
He finds the missionary, and talks 
with her for an hour. The next day 
the missionary looks into the case, 
and watches its development during 
the following days. With messages 
to the husband in New York and the 


back to the missionary, “Thank you 
for all you did. I have my family.” 

A young Armenian girl came to her 
fiancé in America, who had sent her 
the transportation. According to the 
custom in her country, the parents 
often engage young couples to be 
married. Such was this case, and 
as the man had left the old coun- 
try when the girl was only a child, 
she did not know him. She was a 
graduate of an American mission 
school on the other side, and showed 
some American spirit. When asked 
by the official on the Island as to her 
willingness to marry the young man, 
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she replied, “I would like to see him 
first, at least.” In the midst of a very 
exciting discussion the 
passed accidentally; the matter was 
brought to her attention, and she 
promised to care for the girl, to pro- 
vide employment for her as a house 
servant, and give her an opportunity 
to know her fiancé and to return to 
him the money for her passage should 
she or he decline to marry. So happy 
and grateful was she that she called 
the missionary “the angel of God.” 
After she was admitted and all prep- 
arations made for her to be placed in 


a home, she had the first opportunity 


ye 


to see her unknown fiancé. 


missionary . 


They 
talked together for a while, and in an 
hour’s time they were married. The 
young man is doing well in business, 
and she quickly adjusted herself to 
the new environment. ~ 

The work at Ellis Island is full of 
care, and often brings pathetic ex- 
periences which make a large draft on 
one’s sympathy. But there are so 
many hopeful things about it, so many 
opportunities to bring happiness and 
cheer into the lives of the strangers, 
that after all there is a glow of joy 
and satisfaction even in the most try- 
ing and discouraging days. 


Ye 


A CHURCH REPORT AND ESTIMATE 


By Rey. F. L. Benson, Belvidere, Ill. 


[Eprror’s Notr.—This brief sketch from the report of one of the home. missionaries 
under commission of the Illinois Home Missionary Society, is inserted because of its 
vigorous and convincing discussion of a question which frequently rises both in and out 


of missionary circles. | 


T OUR last Association meet- 

ing it was. stated that a 

church with large sums in- 

vested in building and expended for 
its support is not a paying enterprise 
if it does not make important gains 
in membership. This year our church 
shows a net loss. It has so happened 
that during the year we have lost 
some very important families, and 
there has seemed to be a halt in the 
part of the work which brings mem- 
bers, apparently because the people 
who were eligible to membership 
seemed to be wanting. This situa- 
tion gives me the chance I have often 
desired to try to state just what it 
seems to me our work has done and is 
doing in this city. It is not able to 
walk alone yet. Is it worth while? 
What has it done? 
Surveying the situation, the eye 
rests first upon the children. Our 
Sabbath school has 154 members. 
This is not a list of folk who once 
came, but a real list of actual scholars. 
I do not pretend to say what this 


work will do for these particular 
children. But I do know that the 
children are the hope of the church. 
I know that very many of these come 
from homes that are not at all re- 
ligious. And I do know that always 
there has been a number of little folk 
growing out of our Sabbath. school 
into active religious living. I .know 
that some of our boys and girls who 
have moved away from the town 
are doing finely. I believe that one 
of them is now studying for the 
munistry. : 

During the last year and a half we 
have gotten ninety men into our 
Brotherhood. Probably we have lost 
ten by removal and death. So we 
have about eighty. Now these men 
are not church men. They are mainly 
factory fellows. They are not yet 
even won to coming to church. They 
will come to our socials and to our 
picnics and baseball games. They are 
interested in our more immediately 
practical plans. They are friendly 
enough to pay their little dues and 
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wear our button. I wish I could draw 
the pictures of some of their lives, | 
do not believe any missionary out on 
the western frontier has to get in 
touch with men who need the Gospel 
more truly than do ours. Last eve- 
ning I spent several hours at the home 
of one of them. He has six children. 
Both he and his wife were reared in 
Sabbath school. The family has been 
utterly away from the church for 
years. Now the man is on our com- 
mittee for Brotherhood Sabbath eve- 
ning services. I hope we will win the 
entire family. And they are samples 
of dozens. 

Another matter ought to be stated, 
There are larger churches in town. 
But they are not able to offer some 
things we can offer to factory men. 
It “takes clothes” to attend them. 
Our church is certainly the common 
man’s church of the town. The men 
have said again and again to me that 
this is so. And if there is such a feel- 
ing among the men, it is so whether 
it is so or not. But it is so. Any man 
can come into our service and find a 
welcome. 

There is another matter that means 
a lot to me. It is what our church 
has been able to do for certain people. 
For example, here is a fellow I will 
call Bill. That isn’t his name. Bill is 


_ ashop man. And when we first knew 


him he was a drunkard. He was a 
fool drunk-one that tries to drink all 
there is in town. At last his foreman 
told one of our men that if we could 
do anything for him he wished we 
would, because if Bill kept on he 
would have to “fire” the fellow. Our 
men took hold. We got Bill inter- 
ested. He joined the church. He 
went on another spree. Our people 
got hold again and pulled harder. 
To-day he is in my choir, an officer in 
my Sabbath school, one of my busiest 
friends. He has the distinction of be- 
ing the most regular man at our 
prayer meetings. In the shop they 
call him “Benson’s detective”’—a slur 
over his changed life and at our com- 
mon fight against the saloons here. I 
could tell a lot of such stories. Here 


is a woman whose life had been 
blighted with sin. Here are two little 
gitls whose father has been running a 
“blind pig” and is now in jail. Here 
are two boys from an atheist Bo- 
hemian family. Here is ‘a man 
brought up in a saloon, a former bar- 
keeper. He told me recently that any 
one of my men would follow me to 
the limit. And he is not a member 
yet. I do not mean that all of our 
people have come from such levels. 
But I do know that such stories lie 
back in many lives. I do know that 
our church has done some things that 
cannot be estimated in money. And 
because it has not been able to do 
some other things yet, I do not feel 
that the criticism ought on that ac- 
count to be applied to our work. 
Now another matter. And pardon 
this, because it must be a bit personal. 
But while it is personal, my men have 
backed me in it. And I think they 
have heartily helped me in every way. 
My church treasurer said before the 
spring election that “the old man” had 
every fellow in line. I refer to the 
battle against the saloon. The pastor 
of this church was chairman of the 
committee which carried on the battle 
that resulted in the election going dry. 
Since that time he has been secretary 
of the Civic League and has led the 
fight. Codperating with our good 
Brother Wilson, he and the Presby- 
terian pastor fought on alone when all 
of the rest had given up. The result 
is a dry town for the first time in its 
history. Most of the saloon-keepers 
are in jail, and over $11,000 in fines 
are standing against them. But the 
main point is this. The movement has 
awakened a new civic conscience. 
Whatever the fate of the liquor ques- 
tion, there is a rising demand for 
better things, which cannot but result 
in a new city. If this committee 
strikes a saloon sympathizer, that 
fellow will take delight in telling what , 
part the Congregational pastor and his 
church have had in this. One of the 
brethren who came to our Association 
last fall had just that experience.. But 
the man did not know he was paying 
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a compliment. And this service to 
the better city ought to be reckoned 
up when we figure whether the church 
has paid for the money expended. 

So I want to protest against the 
method of estimating a church by 
mere members. Our church is the 
smallest in the city, but I believe it has 
had as great influence as any in the 
community. And it has done it on al- 
most no expense, too. To be able to 
do this work is something beyond dol- 
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lars. We have sent all over the 
United States perhaps one hundred 
people into the work of other 
churches. Partly through the influ- 
ence of the pastor of this church and 
one of his deacons, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was builded in 
this city. It is not a matter that can 
be estimated in money. And I leave it 
to you, gentlemen, if this kind of work 
is not worth the few hundreds of dol- 
lars that it costs every year. 


ve 


SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


By the Genera: Secretary 


No. 


April 1, 1910. 
DEAR BRETHREN: 

I have just been reading ‘“Twice- 
Born Men,” by Harold Begbie, an 
account of certain lives redeemed 
through the ministry of the Salvation 
Army in London. It is an extraor- 
dinary book. It grips you. You keep 
on thinking about it. It is a fresh 
witness to the power of Jesus Christ 
to save the lowest. If there can be 
put beside it a similar book showing 
Christ’s power to save the coldly in- 
tellectual and the self-righteously re- 
spectable, it will be a fine thing to do. 
Just now there comes to my mind the 
query, “Since it seems to one reading 
this book such a normal and necessary 
thing that those thieves and drunkards 
and adulterers in London should with 
definite confession of their helpless- 
ness seek the forgiveness of God, why 
should not the same sense of helpless- 
ness compel him to do the same 
thing?” They were cruel; so is he. 
They were false; so is he. They 
were impure; so is he. The difference 
in degree may be great. But all are 
in the same class. And the significant 
thing, it would seem, is the fact that 
neither the reader nor one of those 
men of whom he reads has ever proven 
that he has power within himself to 
escape from the bondage of his evil 


17 
propensities. All, therefore, need the 
same redemption from the same 


source, received in the same way. I 
will not attempt to speak for the rest 
of you, but for myself I frankly con- 
fess that such is my need. Little as 
I may habitually recognize it, small as 
may be my sense of oneness with the 
man who is morally down and out, I 
know perfectly well that he and I are 
victims of the same trouble. So far 
as I differ from him it is explainable 
by causes outside myself—heredity, 
training, etc., but chief of all the grace 
of God. I suppose you will all admit 
this—concerning me. Thank you for 
the admission. But allow me to ask 
whether you give ample recognition to 
these facts in your preaching. Of 
course I have not heard all of you 
preach, but I believe I am not wide of 
the mark when I say that there is a 
considerable amount of preaching in 
the world which neither affirms nor 
presupposes the sort of thing I have 
described. It is inspirational and 
aspirational. It recognizes with vary- 
ing clearness the complexity of life 
and the many forces which bear on its 
upbuilding, but it does not recognize 
that there is one unchanging, funda- 
mental, never-absent condition called 
sin, which can be met only by one un- 
changing provision called divine grace. 
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Any man who knows himself is bound 
to feel the lack. It leaves the deepest 
thing in him untouched. The man 
who does not know himself will, alas, 
be left in his ignorance. 

It is easy to find strong things said 
on this subject by men, ancient and 
modern, and of all types of thought. 
President Hyde, in his recent little 
book in the series on “Modern Re- 
ligious Problems,” says, “Christianity 
without a keen sense of sin is like the 
benevolent old lady who urged on all 
her friends a favorite remedy, but 
could never recall what ailment it was 
warranted to cure. * * * Sin is not 
a rare exception confined to desperate 
moments of depraved men and fallen 
women. Sin is the almost constant 
eepentence sors all, -*.* *. The 
murderers we meet in every walk of 
life to-day, members of every club 
or church we join, present in evening 
dress at almost every dinner or party, 
are simply the men who want big 
dividends with which to maintain their 
families in luxury, and do not inquire 
too curiously how many human lives 
they needlessly shorten to increase 
those dividends, or how many human 
heads they cut off with their coupons. 
* * * When aman or church or gen- 
eration loses the sense of sin it 1s a 
sure sign of the loss of the vision of 
God.” 

These statements seem to me pal- 
pably true. If true, they are of inex- 
pressible importance. They summon 
one at once to the quest for that 
which shall prove strong enough to 
convince of sin and redeem from sin. 
Unless it be found, nothing can be 
done. Talk is useless. Effort is ab- 
surd. Progress is impossible. Neither 
the individual nor society can be 
saved. The kingdom of God will 
never come. 

It is our happy lot as those who 
have found Jesus Christ, to be posses- 
sors of that thing which can match 
and master the sovereign foe of men. 
In view of the prevalence of the evil 
and the certainty of the remedy, it 
would seem that we ought with un- 
ceasing diligence to be making known 


what we have found. Ours is a mes- 
sage of glad tidings to sinners. But it is 
a message as- hollow as the moaning 
of the wind for sinners who are not 
conscious of their sin. We must there- 
fore be unceasing in our endeavor to 
bring men to recognize their need and 
accept God’s provision for it. I am 
sure, therefore, that however widely 
our utterance may range—and I be- 
lieve it ought to range very widely— 
there is a twin center around which it 
should continually swing. That center 
is human sin and divine grace. Man 
in bondage, helpless to break the bars ; 
God intervening to set man free— 
these are the simple facts which 
should shape all the thought and de- 
termine all the activity that are to 
have fundamental bearing on human 
welfare. 

Very obvious, of course, are the 
things I have been saying. But I am 
certain you will pardon me, knowing, 
as we cannot but know, how easily we 
all drift away from grace into legal- 
ism. By one subtly disguised path 
and another, our minds move to the 
conclusion that the trouble with men 
is defective vision or unfortunate sur- 
roundings or congenital weakness. 
From this the step is easy to a salva- 
tion which comes by the endeavor to 
attain an ideal fashioned by or fur- 
nished to the individual. How con- 
stantly we need to bring ourselves 
back to the mood of Peter, who, be- 
ginning to sink, cried out, “Lord, 
save me or I perish!” How surely 
we all know—when we can bring our- 
selves to think humbly about it—that 
whatever clear torch of hope glows 
in our hearts was kindled by Him 
who hung on a cross. Martin Luther 
had his own fashion of speech, some- 
what unlike that which comes natur- 
ally to our lips. But I think none of 
us has much trouble in following 
with consenting mind his energetic as- 
sertion of the way of grace: 


The foolishness of man’s heart is so 
great that he rather seeketh to himself 
more laws to satisfy his conscience. “If 
I live,” saith he, “I will amend my life. I 
will do this. I will do that.” But here, 
except thou do the quite contrary, except 
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thou send.Moses away with his law, and in 
these terrors and anguish lay hold upon 
Christ who died for thy sins, look for no 
salvation. Thy cowl, thy shaven crown, 
thy chastity, thy obedience, thy poverty, 
thy works, thy merits? What shall all these 
do? What shall the law of Moses avail? 
If I, wretched and damnable sinner, 
through works or merits could have loved 
the Son of God, and so come to Him, what 
needed He to deliver Himself for me. If 
I, being a wretched and damned sinner, 
could be redeemed by any other price, 
what needed the Son of God to be given? 
But because there was no other price, 
therefore He delivered neither sheep, ox, 
gold, nor silver, but even God Himself, en- 
tirely and wholly “for me,” even “for me,” 
I say, a miserable, wretched sinner. Now, 
therefore, I take comfort and apply this to 
myself. And this manner of applying is 
the very true force and power of faith. 
For He died not to justify the righteous, 
but the unrighteous, and to make them the 
children of God. 


It is by this road, though described 
by many a different phrase, that the 
sons of God come home from the 
land of famine to the Father’s house. 

Fraternally yours, 
Husert C. HERRING. 


A TIMELY BOOK 


Dei Gr S aNash..or ours Pacthe 
Theological Seminary, has just pub- 
lished through the Pilgrim Press his 
lectures on “Congregational Adminis- 
tration,’ given last year at Hartford 
Theological Seminary on the Carew 
Foundation. The book will be re- 
ceived with great interest, and is an 
important contribution to a study and 
a process in which all Congregational- 
i:ts are in these days freshly inter- 
ested. We quote from the chapter on 
“National Unity” the following ex- 
tract, which gives an indication of the 
spirit and trend of the book: 

We have been moving hitherto, as we 
proposed in setting out, from below up- 
ward, from local church to National Coun- 
cil, from local autonomy to national unity. 
For three hundred years our churches have 
been advancing in this direction. The other 
polities have had authority above the 
churches, and have been conceding more 
and more local independence. We have 
overdone the latter, and are now construct- 
ing real unity; a unity, however, which 
shall not be at any point or in any degree 
apart from the churches, but everywhere 
and totally of the churches, by the 
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churches, and for the churches. We will 
not even segregate our ministry in orders 
of clergy, presbyteries, or ministerial asso- 
ciations. We will not even put our parish 
business out of our hand for a twelve- 
month by means of an authoritative ses- 
sion. The affairs within our reach we will 
handle by direct democracy, the greater af- 
fairs by representative democracy. Our 
power shall continue to be intelligence and 
right reason shaped into public opinion. 
Yet will we draw together into firm and 
enduring array, into fellowship as wide as 
the country and real everywhere, into uni- 
fied Christian service. We will live at lib- 
erty in the private parish ways where souls 
are korn from above and learn their Mas- 
ter’s sacrifice. We will organize mighty 
and dependable union for the great affairs 
of the Kingdom, wherein petty independ- 
ence is impotent. 

It is not too much to say that in working 
out such an adequate administrative sys- 
tem we should be giving the world a new 
achievement. There is nothing quite like it. 
Never yet has the ecclesiastical world se- 
cured genuine and unhampered democracy, 
with everything—even the official ministry 
—standing within the scope of the local 
church, and then proceeded out of such en- 
tirely voluntary materials to build up effec- 
{ive and enduring national unity. There 
are many to say that it cannot even now be 
done, that either the democracy will be 
damaged or the unity will not be reached. 
That it has not been done is true. That 
it will one day be achieved must also be 
true, as God and brotherhood are real. 
Sometime there will be seven hundred 
thousand Christian men, each one free to 
follow what the Spirit saith to him, liv- 
ing happily together in churches as truly 
self-conducting as their members—seven 
hundred thousand Christian souls, or a mil- 
lion, glad and faithful to hold unbound 
their places in orderly array up to national 
unity, eager in such union to multiply for 
the love they bear Him the power He gives. 
It may be that that time is drawing near. 
It may be that we are just now. those 
Christians. At any rate, the vision is 
superb; not they who do not reach it, but 
they who do not follow, fail. 


Mormonism not only has Utah in 
its grasp, but also holds the balance 
of political power in Idaho and Wy- 
onin~, while in northeastern Oregon, 
in Nevada, Arizona, and some parts 
of Montana, the Mormons are too 
numerous for the welfare of Chris- 
tian work. If we had as much mis- 
sionary zeal as Mormon apostles and 
missionaries, there would be a dif- 
ferent story to tell about the West.— 
Baptist Home Mission Monthly. 


ON NORTH DAKOTA PLAINS 


By Rey. Edwin S. Shaw, Minot, N.D. 


66 EF it doesn’t rain, don’t stay,” 
was the parting advice of a 
hard-headed business man to a 
group of people who were leaving 
Michigan ten years ago to join the 
thousands who were pouring into 
northwestern North Dakota, then 
called the “dry belt.” He knew. He 
had traveled through North Dakota 
and heard the stories told across-con- 
tinent travelers by some Dakotan who 
enjoys nothing better than to test 
their credulity. The rush continued, 
but the drought did not materialize. 
People came largely from the Middle 
West—many from Iowa and Minne- 
sota. These in turn drew their friends 
from everywhere, making a cosmo- 
politan people that are welding into 
one. In all the vast territory of six 
counties, comprising eleven and a half 
million acres, there was one Congre- 
gational church, at Williston (twen- 
ty-two miles from the Montana line 
and about sixty miles from the Ca- 
nadian border), that stood out like a 
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lonely star in a dark night. The sit- 
uation was unique, strategic. Changes 
were rapid; scenes kaleidoscopic; op- 
portunities numerous; the call urgent. 
Men and women formerly officials in 
their churches “back home” found 
themselves strangers in a strange land 
without church or Sunday-school. 
There were difficulties. Some were 
fifty miles from the nearest town, 
waiting for the proposed new railroad, 
which, like hope long deferred, made 
the heart sick. There was everything 
to do. The force of circumstances 
made every day in a measure alike, 
and many suspended for a time the 
habit of Sabbath-keeping, little realiz- 
ing that the bypath led to the castle 
of neglect. Here and there one recog- 
nized the enemy and sent up an ap- 
peal for help to start a Sunday-school 
and have a church. The townsite pro- 
prietor and the real estate dealer were 
ready to help. It was good for the 
town. 


The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, through Su- 
perintendent E. H. Stickney, ever 
alert for new openings, met the 
emergency, and was followed by the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the Congregational Church 
Suilding Society. The end of a 
decade gives us occasion for taking 
stock, and we find thirty-one church 
organizations and twelve outstations, 
thirty-nine Sunday-schools, eight 
Christian Endeavor Societies, twenty 
Women’s Societies, three Men’s 
Clubs. There are twenty-two church 
buildings and five parsonages. This 
work is cared for by nineteen pastors 
and the general missionary. ‘The visi- 
ble results, valuable as they are, look 
cheap to one who knows the sacrifices 
that have been made, both East and 
West, to make the work possible. One 
schoolhouse church has not forgotten 
the spirit of the first pastor, who gave 
his life in the service of the Master, 
but has given much of her own life to 
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help start churches in new towns. All 
that was mortal of another faithful 
pastor we laid away in one of our 
cemeteries, but the memory of his ser- 
mons and his patient suffering is still 
there. The sorrowing widow with her 
three children sought comfort and 
help for the battle of life in the East, 
among the surroundings of her child- 
hood. In all this, while there is sor- 
row, there is no complaint, only the 
joy of service and rejoicing that we 
are counted worthy to suffer with 
Him, 

There is no time to look back, for 
there 1s one new church being built, 
and for another the money is sub- 
scribed and action is awaited from the 
Church Building Society. Four more 
should be built this summer to protect 
the work and make it permanent, 
while two churches should enlarge the 
small temporary buildings made to 
serve in the early days. Were this all, 
we might take our time, but we are 
entering upon another era of railroad 
building and the planting of new 
towns, and the call to us to do our part 
is emphasized by the success of the 

past. In this territory alone there are 


fj ourees Bit 
he : : 


POOL HALL WHERE 
CHURCH WAS ORGANIZED 


THE DOGDEN 


projected about five hundred miles of 
new road, with two great systems 
competing. This means fifty new 
towns, and if we shall meet our op- 
portunity and the obligation along 
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with our sister denominations, we will 
take care of one-third of them. 

Let no one think we are multiplying 
churches unnecessarily. We have 
been the pioneers in nearly every case, 
and are to-day in most instances fur- 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AT DOGDEN 


aishing the only Protestant service in 
English, and in very many cases the 
only service. We have relinquished to 
sister denominations five churches 
where we were first on the ground, in 
the interest of one English speaking 
Protestant church for a town, and we 
await the first formal protest from a 
sister denomination that we have tres- 
passed on their fields. In the average 
town there is need, because of the 
cosmopolitan character of the popula- 
tion, for three churches—Protestant, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic. In 
our own congregations, Lutherans who 
have acquired the use of the English 
language are among the active work- 
ers, and Roman Catholic people often 
attend the service. Our polity is 
especially adapted to unite the people 
of this new country. A good illustra- 
tion of the breadth and adaptability of 
our work is found at Dogden, where 
our church is used not only by our 
own people, who represent several de- 
nominations, but also by the German 
and Norwegian Lutheran ministers 
who come occasionally to minister to 
their people who require a service in 
their native tongue, and also by the 
Catholic priest. Our church was or- 
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ganized in a pool hall at the beginning 
of the town three and a half years 
ago, and has had a continuous growth. 
Rev. James K. Kirker, a graduate of 
Olivet College and Oberlin Seminary, 
has been the faithful pastor for three 
years, and has also ministered to the 
church at Ruso, a town fifteen miles 
away, and to a congregation at a 
schoolhouse between the two towns. 
Each of these towns, with the aid of 
the Home Missionary Society and the 
Church Building Society, has built a 
church and supported a pastor, while 
many of the people have been pioneer- 
ing to get a home and a start in the 
world. What has been done here has 
been done elsewhere, and the faithful- 
ness of one is characteristic of all. 

I recently attended a prayer meet- 
ing where I heard a man above fifty 
tell of his conversion in a meeting 
held by one of the missionaries. He 
said, “When I wrote back East and 
told father I had been converted, all 
he said was, “My prayers are an- 
swered.’”’ It is true the East has 
sent much money to the West to do 
Christian work, but much of it is for 
the sons of the East. When I left 
Michigan fifteen years ago I brought 
with me a request to help a brother 
who was not a Christian. Within 
three years I had the privilege of 
taking him by the hand as he con- 
fessed Christ as a personal Saviour. 

I have not included in the above the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
where the veteran missionary of 
the American Missionary Association, 
Rev. C. L. Hall, has labored among 
the Indians for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. And there has been a Christian 
home and right living among the peo- 
ple that has been supplemental to— 
nay, even perhaps more powerful in 
its influence than the direct teaching. 
What a life! One son furnished to 
the work of the American Missionary 
Association among the Indians in 
South Dakota, and the other to be in 
charge of the Government farm for 
the Indians on the reservation where 
his parents have done their life work. 
This reservation, comprising nearly a 
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million acres, is soon to be opened for 
settlement, a bill having been intro- 
duced by our Congressman, L. B. 
Hanna, and favorably reported, and 
two railroad surveying parties are al- 
ready at work in the vicinity. There 
will be a rush for the registration, 
then the filing for the fortunate ones, 
and then the work begins for the mis- 
sionary—the work of helping to pro- 
vide the Gospel to the people in the 
new towns. In the prospect of doing 
the work there is joy, as we remem- 
ber the results of the past. 

In grateful appreciation of the gifts 
that have made the work of the so- 
cieties possible, and of the privilege 
of being the instruments in God’s 
hands to carry on the work, we enter 
the new era with faith in God. 


A SIGNIFICANT AGREEMENT 


Nothing more interesting has come 
to the editor’s desk for many a day 
than the following from Idaho. This 
agreement was signed by the state 
representatives of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Disciple, Methodist Epis- 
copal, and Presbyterian home mis- 
sion boards. We believe that the day 
is not far distant when such arrange- 
ments will be in force in all the states, 
and when carefully worked out plans 
will be adopted for giving fullest ef- 
fect to the principle involved. 


Believing that the evangelical denomina- 
tions of Idaho should codperate for the 
purpose of more rapidly and effectively 
evangelizing the state, and that a united, 
well-planned, and intelligent campaign 
would result in preventing waste of re- 
sources and effort in the smaller towns, and 
in stimulating missionary work in destitute 
regions; 

Be it Resolved by the undersigned de- 
nominational state representatives, that we 
personally agree to cooperate with each 
other and to use our influence to secure 
the codperation of the denominations we 
represent in the occupying of fields and in 
the organization and maintenance of 
churches. : 

In order to carry out harmoniously the 
spirit of this resolution, we agree that the 
occupying of fields and the extension of 
religious work through our denominational 
agencies should be conducted, as far as 
practicable, according to the following con- 
siderations : 
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First. No’ community in which any de- 
nomination has any’ legitimate claim, 


should be entered by any other denomina- 
tion without conference with the denom- 


ination or denominations having said 
claims. 

Second. Those denominations having 
churches nearest at hand should, other 


things being equal, be recognized as in the 
most advantageous position to encourage 
and aid a new enterprise in their vicinity. 

Third. In case one denomination begins 
work in a community destitute of churches, 
it should be left to develop that work with- 
out other denominational interference, un- 
til such time as there is room for a second 
denomination, in the judgment of this coun- 
cil of men. 


HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR TOPICS 

In preparation for the meeting of 
May 20, on) the,'topie.= 1s :Outsa 
Christian Nation?” the following lit- 
erature will be found helpful. Any of 
this material may be obtained from 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Free 


unless price is 
stated. 
LEAFLETS 
“Awheel and Afoot in Mormondom.” 


By Rev. J. D. Nutting. 

“Under the Foothills.” A view of Mor- 
monism. By Rey. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D. 

“A Legacy from the Middle Ages.” A 
day with the Penitentes of New Mexico. 
By Rev. Malcolm Dana. 

eV Gatmometics Cityceae Doak eye sah: 
Jefferson, D.D., pastor of Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church, New York City. 

“The City and the Kingdom.” <A com- 
pilation of striking facts and figures. 
. “Christ’s Plan of Spreading His King- 
dom.” By Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. 
~ 27) “Will It Pay to Save America?” By Rev. 
~ Fred Hovey Allen. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

The Home Missionary, June 1906, page 
95, “America a Christian Nation.” By 
Prof. E. A. Steiner, Ph.D. 


TEXT-BOOK 

“The Challenge of the City.” By Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D. Designed to give a 
practical answer to those who are asking 
for a solution of the problem of the city. 
Illustrated. Price in cloth binding, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 


The city is the most difficult and 


perplexing problem of modern times. 
—Francis Lieber. 
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NEW LEAFLETS 
Several new leaflets have been pub- 
lished by the Home Missionary So- 
ciety during the past few months. 
Articles in THe AMERICAN MIssIoNn- 
ARY have been reprinted in leaflet 
form as follows: 


“The Beginnings of Home Missions.” 
Two historical articles by Dr. Phillips and 
Dr. Selden, reprinted in one leaflet from 
the October and December numbers of the 
magazine. 

“Two Cities.” One leaflet with the 
articles on Minneapolis and Buffalo which 
appeared in January and February. 

“The Northeast Corner.” By Miss 
Woodberry. From the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the February number. 

“Bypaths of Service.” The article by 
Miss Woodberry in the March number, 
reprinted in a leaflet with the illustrations. 

From the November number, dealing 
with women’s work, the following articles 
have been reprinted in leaflet form: 

“Problems of Women’s Societies in City 
and Country.’ One leaflet containing the 
articles by Mrs. Williston Walker and 
Mrs. Lewis Camfield. 

“A State for a Parish.” Reprint of the 
article entitled, “What It Means to be the 
Wife of a Home Missionary Superintend- 
ent. 

“When Father is a Missionary.” The 
letter by Ruth Sprague, Thedford, 
Nebraska, in facsimile handwriting, with 
illustrations showing the church at Thed- 
ford and the family of the pastor. 


A supplementary list, to be inserted 
in the Society’s catalogue, has been 
printed, showing new leaflets up to 
January 1, 1910, and canceling a num- 
ber of publications which are out of 
print. The following are also new: 

Two thank offering services for women’s 
societies—“The Resurrection the Ground 
of Thanksgiving” (designed for Easter), 
and “She Hath Done What She Could.” 

Report of Congregational Italian work 
in Brooklyn, by Rev. C. W. Shelton, D.D., 
Secretary of the New York Missionary 
Society. 

“The Island of Disenchantment.” There 
has been such a demand for this article on 
Ellis Island, published in THz Home Mis- 
sIONARY for January, 1907, that we have 


reprinted it as a leaflet, with several illus- 
trations. 


“The Day’s Work,” No. 8, was published 
in January, and No. 9 in April. 

For any of the above write to The 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ee 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


: 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


THE “FLORIDA NAVY” 


RS. R. B. GUILD, of Bos- 
M ton, recently made an ex- 
tended trip through Florida, 
seeing in the course of her trip some- 
thing of the work done by the So- 
ciety’s devoted and_ indefatigable 
missionary, Rey. Neil McQuarrie, 
of whose journeys in the. motor 
boat “Evangel No. 1” we _ have 
given some account in previous 
issues of the magazine. 
She very kindly sends 
the photographs which 


are used to illustrate 
this article. 
Mrs. Guild writes 


as follows: 

No one can visit Florida 
without becoming = con- 
vinced of the great finan- 
cial future of the state, 
neither can one visit our 
Congregational churches 
with Dr. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent of the South, 
and Mr. McQuarrie, with- 
out becoming convinced 
of the large part the Con- 


gregational church is to ee 
have in its moral and 
spiritual development. 


Now is the time to plant 


WAITING FOR HIGH TIDE. 


SUPERINTENDENT JENKINS AND Mrs. GULLD ON “EvAnGEL No, 1 


EVANGELIST McQUARRIE LANDING A PASSENGER 


our churches, and money invested in Mr. 
McQuarrie’s work with the “Evangel” 
will bring excellent results. We traveled 
over two hundred miles in the “Evangel,” 
visiting the churches already established 
and the communities where churches are 
needed. 

Mr. McQuarrie also sends us the 
following brief word: 

Our work in “Evangel No. 1” began Jan- 
uary 23, 1909, and we hope to have two 
other boats on the waters of Florida in the 


: near future. We began 
work among the railroad 
men along the East Coast 
extension. We distributed 
reading matter to thou- 
sands who have no chance 
of hearing the Gospel or 
the name of Jesus, except 
through profanity. Dr. 
Roberts sang and led in 
song services, and I told 
them “the old, old story.” 
At every meeting they re- 
ceived us gladly, opened 
their hearts to us, and 
many asked to be remem- 
bered in prayer. When 
we returned, three months 
later, they received us 
most cordially, and we 
had double the attendance. 
We go also into small, 
out-of-the-way places that 
are not reached by any 


” 


VIEW OF INDIAN 


churches. Last year we organized two 
groups of churches—four in one field and 
three in another—and found ministers to 
take charge. They are all doing splendid 
work. One of these fields had never 
had any religious services until “Evangel” 
came to them. Another field had had: one 
service in nine years. Now there are ser- 
vices held twice a month, and Sunday- 
school every Sabbath. 

We find a great and needy field among 
the fishermen. They do not observe the Sab- 
bath in many places, and are very wicked, 
shiftless, aimless, and profane. We aim to 
preach Jesus to hundreds and thousands 
that are scattered along the banks of our 
rivers, lakes, and canals, and we have over 
three thousand miles to travel, inland and 
around the coast and keys. 


RIVER, FLORIDA 


There is no line of home missionary 
work in Florida that promises to be so 
far-reaching and effective as this. It 
reaches the home and the individual. It 
does not say to men, “Come,” but it goes 
to them; it finds them. Many have already 
been led to accept Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord. Young men have been saved 
that they may preach the Gospel some day. 
They are already at work in their home 
fields. 

We believe in the Florida Navy, and will 
do all in our power to make it a success. 
We are praying that God will raise up 
friends who can give to this work. 
Prayers are being answered every week, 
and we rejoice that some of God’s chil- 
dren are partners with us in trying to save 
the lost. 


HOME MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS 


February, 1910 


Allen, W. C., Buford, N. D., Bainville, Mont. 
Barnes, J. R., Vinton, La. 

Bettex, Paul, Lind Parish, Wash. 

Blomquist, C. F., Deary, Idaho. 

Brooks, K. L., Gaines, Stanton, Ellis, etc., N. D. 
Carter, R. F., Wallace, Idaho. 

Champlin, Oliver P., Esmond and Hesper, N. D. 
Chenowith, Francis, Sawyer, N. D. 

Coffin, Jos., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Elmquist, Elmer W., Humboldt, Dewey and Iron 

King, Ariz. 


Garver, L. J., Anderson, Ind. 

Graves, W. E. Orlando, Okla. 

Haines, O. S., Synarep, Mt. View, and Anglin, 
Wash. 

Herrick, Miss L. M., Perkins, Okla. 

Hilkerbumer, R., Friend, Neb. 

Hull, J. H., Gen. Miss’y, S. D. 

Hyatt, A. R., El Reno, Okla. 

Jones, C. A., Haworth, N. J. 


List.of February appointments completed next month, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—Ata.: Talladega, Talla- 
dega College. Miss. : Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. TrENN.: Nashville, Fisk Univer- 
sity. Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. C.: 
Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 


Secondary Institutions —Axa.: Florence, Burrell Normal School. Marion, Lincoln 
Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. FuLa.: Fessenden, Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.: Albany, Albany Normal School. 
Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal School. Marshallville, Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal 
and Industrial School. Ky.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. La.: New Orleans, 
Straight University. Miss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. N. C.: Beaufort, Washburn Sem- 
inary. _Enfeld, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School. King’s 
Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Troy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal In- 
stitute. Saluda, Saluda Seminary. S. C.: Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Green- 
wood, Brewer Normal School. Trenn.: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, 
Grand View Normal Institute. Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Terx.: Austin, 
Tillotson College. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 


Elementary Institutions—Ata.: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis, Cotton Val- 
ley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Ky.: Evarts, Biack 
Mountain Academy. Muss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moorhead, Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute. N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. 
Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass Academy. Lynn. 


Affiliated Institutions.— ALa.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial Academy. 
Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The Normal School. Cuth- 
bert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and Industrial School. 


Ungraded Schools.— Ga.: Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville, Hagan-Bethel, 
Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Thrift, Trinity. N. C.: Burlington, Dockery’s Store, 
Pittsboro, Haw Branch, High Point, Lilesville, Mt. Gilead, Oaks, Strieby, Nalls, Hay- 
wood, Tempting, Wadsworth. S. C.: Greenville. 


CHURCH WORK 


Number of Churches—Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; Dist. of Columbia, 3; Georgia, 
27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 50; Oklahoma, 3; South 
Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 19; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, 10. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Educational Work.—Nex.: Santee Normal School. 

Churches and Stations.—Santee Agency, 3; Rosebud Reservation, 11; Cheyenne River 
Reservation, 11; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7; Standing Rock, Fort Yates 
District, 6; Fort Berthold Agency, 3; Crow Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 


California Chinese Missions —Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, Oakland (2), Oleander, Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego (2), San 
Francisco (2), Santa Barbara (2). Pine cs : bed 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association—Hawan, Kaulakekua, Hilo; Maui, Wailuku, 
Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kukuihaela; Kauai, Makawelli. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. 
ducational Work.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. ie 
Seaside pl! Mission Work.—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out-Stations, 
Naguabo and Out-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 

AGRICULTURAL, TECHNICAL, 

ACADEMIC, COLLEGIATE, 

THEOLOGICAL & CHURCHES. 
zs 


% 


AMONG EIGHT RACES IN 
AMERICA, WHITE. NEGRO, 
INDIAN, ALASKAN,PORTO RICAN, 
CHINESE.JAPANESE. HAWAIIAN. 
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Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW SECRETARY 


ciation felicitates itself in the 
transfer of Dr. H. Paut Douc- 
Lass from the Superintendency of 


Ape American Missionary Asso- 


SECRETARY H. PAUL DOUGLAS, D.D. 


Education to the Corresponding Sec- 
retaryship vacated by the regretted 
resignation of Secretary Cooper. We 
noted at the time of his coming the 


exceptional qualifications of Dr. 
Douglass for his former position in 
his generous preparations and in his 
experience both as a pastor and a 


teacher. His excellent service for 
more than three years in this de-. 
partment of our work made it im- 


mediately evident, when the vacancy 
appeared, that Dr. Douglass was the 
predestined man to fill it. He pos- 
sesses exceptional qualifications for 
this important office. 

His comprehensive knowledge - of 
our work and its great problems has 
been largely acknowledged in his re- 
cently issued book, entitled “Christian 
Reconstruction of the South,” to 
which we have previously called at- 
tention in comments of the press. 
Those from which we cull the follow- 
ing, are a few of the many which 
have subsequently been sent to us: 


A most comprehensive and admirable 
work, undertaken by request of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Mission- 
ary Association. Some of the most valu- 
able parts of the book are those descrip- 
tive of the historic and sociological back- 
ground of the present day conditions. It 
shows an immense amount of research, and 
is invaluable as giving one a complete sur- 
vey of the field. Every phase of the 
subjects treated is dispassionately dis- 
cussed. His treatment is more that of a 
philosopher than the exploiter of a theory. 


a 


* 
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The typical missionary activities, the prob- 
lems and programs of Negro education, are 


carefully considered. (United Presbyteri 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) ( esbyterian, 


One would be very far wrong in sup- 
posing the book to be a prejudiced dis- 
cussion of a Southern question by a North- 
ern man. We may not be ready to accept 
all of its conclusions, but we are ready to 
say that it is the most comprehensive and 
the most thorough discussion of this press- 
ing problem which has ever fallen under 
our observation. Two most interesting 
chapters are given to a close and sympa- 
thetic study of the Southern mountaineer. 
As_to race prejudice, the author says: 
“Within twenty-five years, I venture, no 
American with a shred of honesty will 
dare engage in foreign missions unless race 
feeling in America is conquered.” Strong 
words, yes; but get the book and read all 
the author has to say before you deny that 
he has any sufficient reason for such a 


prophecy. (Cumberland Press, Nashville, 
Tenn.) ; 
With a sociological perspective, the 


author popularizes some expert interpreta- 
tions of the race problem. He is to-day a 
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missionary, and he proves a competence 
of missionary judgment on national prob- 
lems. He shows how the moral struggle 
is complicated with intellectual difficulties. 
The very missionary impulse is at stake in 
the ascendency of race feeling. We can- 
not evangelize a man and then shut the 
door of human fellowship in his face. 
(Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass.) 


The book is characterized by a careful 
and candid spirit, by keen perception and 
just discrimination. The author writes in 
a judicial temper, and is not at all hope- 
ful that the solution of the Negro problem 
in the South is in sight. As a whole prob- 
lem, he does not expect a solution. But 
as the Negroes, one by one, gain property 
and standing in the community by charac- 
ter, as many have already, the Negro prob- 
lem will be solved for them. (The Watch- 
man, Boston, Mass.) 


This is a really wise missionary book. 
Its spirit is fervent. We do not care to 
call it “evangelical”—though it is probably 
that—but it is full of a fine humanity and 
loyalty to high ideals and—this is also 
somewhat rare—marked by good common 
sense. (Christian Register, Boston, Mass.) 


THE A. M. A. TREASURY 


The receipts for March were $20,929.40, 
and an the six borat ending “grea 3ist 
were $129,494.34, a decrease in donations 
of $4,311.90, and in legacies of $6,084.28. 

Last month we called attention to the 
readjustment in many churches as to their 
methods and the time of taking the col- 
lections, and suggested that remittances be 
made to the treasury every three months 
or oftener, and not be delayed until the 
end of the fiscal year or calendar year. 

March closed the second quarter of the 
fiscal year of the Association. We are 
looking. for remittances for the past 
quarter, and we hope to be able to re- 
port a very substantial gain in donations 
in April. 

We are frequently asked as to whether 
certain contributions made by organizations 
in the Church for the work for which the 


. 1908-00. 
Donations for the Budget.$67,366.28 
Donations, Special 25,472.82 


Total Donations ...... $92,839.10 


The donations for the budget were 
$223.01 more, and for specials $4,534.91 
less, than last year, a net decrease of 


$4,311.90. 


Our constituency will see the necessity 


sehen eee 


Donations 


Association has made appropriations can 
be applied on the Apportionment. Our 
answer in general terms is that all con- 
tributions from all sources, and individual 
gifts for pledged work, are considered a 
part of the Apportionment; also that all 
donations remitted to the treasury of the 
Association as specials, are counted as part 
of the Apportionment in this transition pe- 
riod of adjustment of the Apportionment 
Plan. At a later period it is hoped that 
only Church collections for pledged work 
of the Association will be considered as 
applied on the Apportionment of the 
Church, towards the $250,000 annually for 
the work of the Association. 

We print herewith our office analysis of 
donations for the budget or pledged work, 
and donations for specials, for the six 
months ending March 3tst: 


1909-10. Increase. Decrease. 
$67,589.29 BAIT OWT Ps. 58 ee 
20,037-91 4,534.91 
py 2 ee $4,311.90 


of increasing the support in donations for 
the budget. 

We give an analysis of the receipts for 
March and for the six months ending 
March gist. 
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IIo 
RECEIPTS—MARCH 
== 
Women’s| Other | Y. P.S. Individ- 

Churches| Sunday | oeisties| Soc's | C.£. |TOTAL| “uals | TOTAL [Legacies | TOTAL 
1908-09... | $7,506.92] $1.729.78| $2,277.40| $8.62] — $233.14] $11,755.86] $5,632.72] $17,388.58] $8,034.18] $25,422.76 
1909-10...| 7,115.93) 1,646.42] 2,247.80) 10.00 203.46| 11,223.61 3,584 14,807.92] 6,121.48] 20,929.40 
Increasac| Accoc oe lic ore aloo tellin ceetecerein 1.38)" s-0:s:s.00 0] obo. 0 0llistare oc 6 ies | cuavaeyeraierct [te ater sinaa etait tele teteteratet 
Decrease. 390.99 83.36 29.60). +1200: 29.68 532.25| 2,048.41] 2,580.66| 1,912.70} 4,493.36 

RECEIPTS—SIX MONTHS ENDING MARCH 3ist. 
Sunday |Women’s| Other | Y. P.S. Individ- ALIL ies) TOTAL 

Churches Schools | Societies | Soc’s Gixk: TOTAL uals Tor GRBEIES 
1908-09... | $47,113.34] $6,433.02] $10,715.11] $83.57] $1,323.21] $65,668.25) $27,170.85] $92,839.10| $47,052.42| 139,891.52 
1909-10, ..| 48,272.90] 5,374.52] 11,034.40] 309.89 989.59| 65,981.30! 22,545.90 88,527.20], 40,967.14 129,494.34 
Increases © 1/159:56)% <2). 31929) 2226.32 llsialererstotea 31305} 's.s:0'0'o 6: 6 cv} aieteve oun Siti ecnlaiaters tated tela e tetera sea 
Decreaset|/. c+... TOSS 50i Fare etetoraratel| eretetatenets 333,62| -+++e0- 4,624.95} 4,311.90] 6,085.28} 10,397.18 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 
ciation,” incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” The will 
should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 
other designated person. For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 


THE INAUGURATION OF DR. GEORGE A. GATES 
AS PRESIDENT OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


HE installation of Dr. George 
Augustus Gates, former 
President of Grinnell College, 

Iowa, and subsequently President of 
Pomona College, California, marked 
an epoch in the history of Fisk Uni- 
versity. This institution of learning, 
devoted to youth of African descent, 
is well known to our readers as one 
of the earliest as well as foremost in- 
stitutions of higher education for 
those who seek intellectual  dis- 
cipline, mental power, and the largest 
possibility of service not only to their 
race, but to all who may need what 
they can be and do. The educated 
and the strong men of the race are to 
be its final hope for the rank and 


recognition which the race will hold 
among the children of men. 

The fathers of the American Mis- 
sionary Association more than forty 
years ago said: In planting our insti- 
tutions we must work toward the 
possibilities. No race can be per- 
manently dependent upon another 
race for its ultimate development. 
Therefore reliance must be placed on 
permanent institutions with collegiate 
intention to receive and prepare ex- 
ceptional pupils by exceptional educa- 
tion who shall go out to invigorate, 
direct, purify and broaden life, who 
shall be a constant and large uplifting 
hope for others, with a wise guidance 
for the present and for the future. 


Ups er 
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Front row from left to right: Mrs. Herbert A. Miller, President_F. G. Woodworth of Tougaloo 
University, Dr. H. B. Frissell of Hampton, Mrs. Clinton B, Fisk, Mrs. George A. Gates, President Gates, 
Mr. Charles A. Hull, Miss Helen C. Morgan, Dr. A. F, Beard, Mrs, E. M. Cravath, Mrs. James G. 
Merrill, Dr. Merrill. 

Second row from left to right: Dr. G. W. Moore, Mrs. C. W. Morrow, Prof. Morrow, Mr. E. M. 
Cravath, Jr., Donald Gates, Prof. T. W. Talley, Dr. H. H. Proctor, President W. S. Scarborough o 
Wilberfore University, Dr. F. N. Stewart, Prof. W. G. Waterman, Dr. G. M. Whiton, President 7. 
Ware of Atlanta University, Prof. Herbert A. Miller of Olivet College, Dr. Carl Kelsey of University 


of Pennsylvania, Dr. H. Paul Douglass. 
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So Fisk University began to educate 
youth for whatever is possible—for a 
full-orbed manhood and womanhood 
—and onward Fisk University has 
had a splendid past. 

Now, under another experienced 
leader and educator, it enters upon a 
new stage of its history. The im- 
portance and significance of this in- 
stallation was shown in the large num- 
ber of delegates representing institu- 
tions of learning in different parts of 
the country whose addresses were of 
ereat interest. The President’s in- 
augural took up the question of na- 
tional unity and the obligations which 
arise in view of it. He said no civili- 
zation can ultimately rest on any 
other foundation than universally ap- 
plied justice, and asked, can we not 
all stand on this common platform? 
The large chapel was filled during 
the exercises to its full capacity, and 
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many of the citizens of Nashville of 
both races were in attendance. 

What Fisk University needs now 
is money. ‘Money answereth all 
things” says the Scripture. Fisk Uni- 
versity has a right and noble ideal and 
purpose. It has a worthy history in 
the two-score years of out-working. 
It has an honorable body of young 
alumni who are already showing the 
mettle of their pasture in  use- 
ful and influential lives. They could 
not as yet be expected to have 
much money. But Fisk needs money, 
and Fisk deserves it for what it 
is, and for the way in which it 
stands for the best ideals of Christian 
brotherhood. It is more than helping 
a race. It is serving the nation, and 
doing it well. It is serving God and 
serving man. It is worthy of the con- 
sideration of those who have money 
with which they may bless mankind. 


FARMERS’ DAY AT THE JOSEPH K. BRICK 
SCHOOL, ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 


By T. S. Inborden, A.M., Principal 


OR days ahead the pig has been 
fattening for the spit. What 
southern man, white or black, 
would not face the storm, rain, 

snow or wind to eat barbecue? Who 
in these climes does not like to smell 
the aroma of black coffee? These 
are not the only enchantments, but 
they are found to be important at 
the noon hour. 

Every progressive farmer here is 
interested in growing cotton, corn, 
peanuts, potatoes, and in raising hogs, 
cows and poultry, so as to cut off the 
family consumption at the store. 
Every progressive farmer is inter- 
ested in trying to get a piece of land 
which he can call his own. Every 
one is again interested in the right de- 
velopment of his children. Interest 
antecedes acquisition. 

When we began these Farmers’ 
meetings a numbers of years ago only 
a few farmers came, not more than 
seven, and most of these lived on the 


school premises. At our last meeting 
we had our chapel nearly filled with 
what one farmer called ‘“‘real farm- 
ers.” Twenty or more were on the 
early trains and others came a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, having started 
as early as four o’clock in the morning 
in order to get here at the opening 
of the morning session. The farmers 
come because they know they will not 
be disappointed in what they hear and 
see. 

In the first place they want to know 
what is best to plant and how best to 
plant. They want to know how to 
take up an old piece of land that can 
be-bought for a little and make it pay 
for itself. They want to learn how to 
make their own fertilizers. They 
want to learn how to get rid of the 
San José scale, and the worms that 
infest the roots of peach trees. The 
state of North Carolina has a first 
class Department of Agriculture, and 
some of the best men in the country 
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in its service. We are fortunate in 
being able to get one or two of these 
specialists every year to come and 
help us answer some of the ques- 
tions in an authoritative manner. 

Five years ago an old man nearly 
seventy years old sat on the front seat 
and he proved to be a regular interro- 
gation point. Among other questions 
was this, “Mr. Speaker, tell me how 
I can go on an old, poor farm, as | 
have done, and make it pay for 
itself?” The answer came at once, 
“Diversify and rotate.” “But what 
does that mean?” Five years later 
the old man said, “My farm is paid 
for now. This past Christmas the 
last dollar was put down with the 
deed for over a hundred acres.” 

The other day, I said to our assem- 
bled farmers, “My friend here on the 
front seat has a word for you.” The 
same old gentleman arose and_ said, 
“Friends, I feel like a man just con- 
verted. I cannot tell it all, but I am 
so happy. I have a farm; it is bought 
and paid for; it is mine. I have a 
whole hundred acres of God’s ground. 
If you want to know how I feel, just 
buy a farm of your own.” 

Some years ago we had a renter on 
the Joseph K. Brick School farm who 
told me that it had cost him just one 
hundred dollars less to live for the 
first six months of the year than he 
had ever before spent. The reason 
was, he could get no one to furnish 
him goods on credit and he was com- 
pelled to pay cash for his provisions ; 
as he did not have the cash, he did 
without many things. He later made 
arrangements to buy a home for him- 
self. The years passed and the other 
day he reported that he had bought 
four hundred acres of land. He has 
become a member of the church. He 
does not drink whiskey or spirits any 
more. ; 

Some years ago a man from this 
community went to New Jersey, got 
into a bad way and spent the last 
dime he had. Then he wrote home 
to his wife to send him some money 
for traveling expenses back to En- 
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field. I recall him almost from the 
first day of his return. Later on he 
visited our Farmers’ Conference, and 
when weeks later I visited him, he 
had rented a farm with the under- 
standing that he might buy it. To- 
day he owns that farm. It is entire- 
ly paid for, and he is a citizen 
that any community might be glad 
to have. 

Another man who has lived on the 
Joseph K. Brick School farm for a 
dozen or more years has bought a 
ninety acre farm which he rents out. 
He has had six children in school. 
One of his boys has been graduated 
from our school and is now teaching 
manual training at Straight Univer- 
sity in New Orleans. Another of his 
boys was graduated here last year 
and is now studying in the University 
of Minnesota, taking a course in ag- 
riculture. 

I asked in the meeting how many 
farmers there were who are actually 
buying homes, small or large. Over 
a dozen hands went up. The after- 
noon session closed out in the orchard 
where all went to examine the fruit 
trees, looking for insects. The 
chickens and bees, of course, also had 
to be investigated, and the honey had 
to be tasted, and the most improved 
methods of caring for these were 
gone over by the principal. Bulletins 
were distributed covering every sub- 
ject considered during the day, and 
the farmers and their wives returned 
to their homes hopeful and wiser and 
happier. 

The school is not a demonstration 
farm station, but we try to put into 
operation the best methods available, 
so that the farm here will be an incen- 
tive and an inspiration to those who 
have not yet become progressive 
farmers. The Joseph K. Brick School 
farmers, viz., the school boys and the 
renters, grew on this farm last year 
produce to the value of $15,138.20. 
This sort of thing can not go on here 
without somebody’s catching the in- 
spiration and the community has 
caught it. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AMONG THE PINES OF 
SOUTHERN GEORGIA 


By Miss Mary L. Marden 


HEN the North is buried un- 

W der its blanket of snow and 
the houses are tight shut to 

keep out the howling winds, the heart 
longs for the ‘Sunny South,” with its 
sunshine and its roses. The trunk is 
packed and the time-table and map 
studied. The pocketbook usually 
makes the nearest resorts most at- 
tractive, and Florida seems a long dis- 
tance off. Great changes in weather 
are expected at the end of a twenty- 
five hour ride into the Southland. If 


summer. As he looks over the high 
picket fences he will see the beds of 
narcissus and jonquils, hyacinths and 
violets profusely blooming, even 
through the coldest weather. In the 
morning and evening he may find him- 
self shivering over a pine fire in the 
fireplace in his room at the hotel, un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have a 
tiny box stove which gives out vol- 
umes of heat. If it is a sunny day, 


he will not linger long over his fire, 
but will put on his light wraps and go 


ALLEN NORMAL AND 


the weather was especially cold when 
the tourist started, he must needs be 
greatly disappointed when he arrives 
in Thomasville, in the extreme south- 
ern part of Georgia. The roses would 
be asleep, only the green leaves cov- 
ering the bushes. The china-berry, 
the mulberry and the white oak, in 
their leafless condition, remind him of 
the bleak North. 

He will see a difference in the vege- 
tation, however, for more common are 
the water oaks, holly, and acres of 
health-giving pines that suggest the 
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out to sit on the veranda in the sun- 
shine, or take a walk in the woods, or 
stroll about town. 

Thomasville offers two distinct 
kinds of attractions. ‘There are the 
beautiful homes of the northern cap- 
italists and of a few of the wealthier 
Southerners, and in contrast to them 
the picturesque Negro settlement. 
Much Northern capital has been in- 
vested in property ranging from the 
small but comfortable seven-room 
house to the five thousand acre plan- 
tations of the multi-millionaires which 
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surround the city. Many are the de- 
lightful drives through these park-like 
plantations, with all the attractions 
money can bring. 

The purpose, however, of this ar- 


BOYS’ WORKSHOP 


ticle is not so much to show the attrac- 
tions of the town to tourists, but to 
take visitors to another section of the 
city. Here one may visit the Negro 
settlement and see what is being done 
to elevate the Negroes, who were con- 
tent with their tumble-down, crowded 
cabins, with the children rolling in 
dirt and ignorance and immorality, 
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grasping their educational privileges. 

Among the greatest influences in 
Thomasville for the elevation of this 
neglected race is the Allen Normal 
and Industrial School, one of the six- 
ty-two schools of the American Mis- 
sionary Association for the Negroes 
in the South. This was first opened 
twenty-five years ago at Quitman, a 
neighboring town. It did not there 
meet the approval of the Southern 
white people, so one night the build- 
ing was set on fire and the teachers 
and pupils barely escaped, saving 
nothing but their lives. When the 
Association was looking around for 
another location for the school, a 
prominent lawyer, then mayor of 
Thomasville, offered the present land, 
and with the insurance money and 
some additional gifts, a large three- 
story building was erected to house 
the entire school. The plant has 
grown until now it consists of five 
buildings and four times as much 
land as it originally had. 

The miost rapid growth has been 
during the past five years. The teach- 
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but who are becoming increasingly de- 
sirous of comfortable, tidy homes, 
owned by themselves, where the chil- 
dren are neat, ambitious, and eagerly 


ing force has been increased to ten— 
all northern teachers. The enroll- 
ment has reached three hundred. A 
new school building has been put up 
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to separate the school work from the 
boarding department. This building 
was erected with gifts from some ot 
the wealthy northerners, several of 
the prominent southern citizens, and 
small amounts out of the limited 
means of the colored patrons, alumni 


GIRLS’ SEWING CLASS 


and pupils, but our largest gifts were 
from friends in the North, and all 
was supplemented by help from the 
Association. 

For many years the only “Indus- 
trial Work” offered to the pupils was 
sewing. Even the boys learned to 
make buttonholes and darn stockings. 
But a teacher came who was skillful 
with her hands and undertook the 
training “of the boys in basketry, 
chair-seating, weaving and other help- 
ful industries, until now she has a 
shop for the exclusive use of her de- 
partment and makes it one of the 
busiest places on the grounds. It was 
hard to keep the girls away from such 
an attractive place, so they are ad- 
mitted at extra times to learn to cro- 
chet shawls, baby jackets, and hoods, 
and sometimes as a special privilege 
to seat a chair. 

In addition to the well established 
Cooking and Sewing Departments, 
which are doing good work, an Agri- 
culture Department has been opened 
recently. Theories of cultivating, fer- 
tilizing, seed selection and germination, 
transplanting and pruning studied in 
the classroom are put into practice 
in the school garden. The Normal 
pupils, to whom this department is 
now open, thoroughly enjoy doing 
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the actual garden work themselves. 
They learn to know the faces of the 
pansies and nasturtiums, about which 
they have studied in books. They: 
cultivate a taste for radishes and peas, 
after they have hoed and raked them 
in their own individual plots. There 
is more inspiration to keep the 
school grounds neat when they have 
set out trees and hedges themselves. 
‘hey become anxious for home gar- 
dens when they have learned to plant 
the seeds and find where they can 
buy penny packages of them. 

The most effectual work of the 
school is done with the boarders, who 
can be under the continual guidance 
and direction of the teachers. Here 
the green country girl learns to sleep 
between sheets, to do her hair up in 
puffs rather than tight pigtails, and to 
eat meals regularly and at a table. 
Here all learn to scrub the floor, to 
sweep under beds, to rinse the dishes, 
to cultivate a taste for other kinds of 
meat besides pork, to enjoy a variety 
of vegetables rather than sweet pota- 
toes, and greens alone, and that it is 
not necessary always to have the food 
fried. They soon get over their dis- 
like of going to church every Sunday 
and learn to prefer hearing a quiet, 
helpful sermon from educated 


an 
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minister rather than an illogical com 
bination of wordy sentences from a 
shouting preacher. They learn to put 
aside their meaningless emotional re- 
ligion and cultivate an earnest Christ- 
like spirit. Here they try to be help- 
ful to each other, to be kind to the 
girl with few advantages, to be po- 
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lite to all, to be self-reliant aid govern 
themselves even in the absence of the 
teacher. 

But you will ask, ‘‘What good does 
all this training do? Does it pay?” 
_Go with me into the homes of the 
graduates of the school or of those 
who have spent some years here. In 
the majority of cases the homes are 
now owned by the family, instead of 
being rented from the white land- 
lord. Five or six roomed, neatly 
painted houses are taking the places 
of the tumbled down cabins. Instead 
of sweeping the yards of all vestige 
of plant life, rose bushes and vines 
beautify the place. The children are 
neater and better trained and are sent 
to school. Less money is spent on 
gaudy hats and flimsy silks and more 
on comfortable furnishings for the 
home. The country schools, where 
nearly every one of our girl gradu- 
ates has taught, are more orderly, 
with less learning by rote, and monot- 
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ony of teaching, and with higher 
standards of morals. 

The demand for educated Negro 
nurses by the colored doctors and 
families is opening a most remunera- 
tive field of usefulness to those of our 
girls who are willing to work hard 
and faithfully. Even the white doctors 
and patients now prefer the smart, 
trained girl, regardless of color, to the 
old-time mammy, whose only teacher 
was experience. 

The Allen Normal and Industrial 
School is only one of many such 
schools through the South, carried on 
by the united efforts of the northern 
churches and the workers in the field 
—all striving to help the less fortunate 
races in our land. Each onward step 
opens up wider fields of usefulness ; 
and we feel like using the words that 
always closed old Brother Jackson’s 
remarks in prayer meeting, “An’ so 
chillun’ I wants you-all to pray for 
me. 


WHAT CHRISTIAN ED- 
UCATION WILL DO 


HE possibilities of a race, as 
illustrated in Miss Diana 


Bralah McNeil, a recent grad- 
uate of the University of Southern 
California, is “big with promise” for 
the native population of the west coast 
of Africa. Miss McNeil is of the 
Grebo tribe, Cape Palmas, Liberia. 
Her mother was rescued from a cruel 
death by Miss Elizabeth McNeil, a 
missionary stationed in Liberia, The 
mother later became a Christian and 
gave her baby girl to the missionary 
to be trained for Christian service. 

When the little Grebo child was 
three years old she was brought to 
this country and shown to many audi 
ences as a specimen of the people 
among whom the missionaries were 
working. In less than a year she was 
returned to Africa, where she re- 
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mained until she was seven years old, 
again returning to this country with 
her foster-mother for four or five 
years, and again about the same length 
of time in Africa, when she returned 
and entered a High School, and later — 
the University. 

While at the University Miss 
McNeil spent half her time in domestic 
service, and yet stood among the first 
in her class. At the time of her grad- 
uation from'college she was asked 
whether she knew of any reason why 
the entire present generation of Grebo 
children could not be educated and 
Christianized? She promptly an- 
swered that, with the same advan- 
tages she had enjoyed, the whole tribe 
might be changed in a single genera- 
tion. 


(Courtesy Lutheran Woman’s Work.) 


A CALL FROM THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


By Edward G. Rowland, M.D., Principal of Black Mountain Academy, Evarts, Ky. 


OME time ago I had the privi- 
lege, in company with an official 
of the American Missionary 

Association and an ex-principal of 
one of its schools, of taking a 
week’s horseback ride through the 
southern part of mountainous Ken- 
tucky. Now, we all remember 
the proverbial cat who went to 
London to see the queen but who 
reported on her return home that the 
only thing that made much of an im- 
pression on her was the sight of a 
little mouse under the queen’s chair. 
And so I might be expected to tell of 
the development of agriculture, of the 
newly established schools, of the pro- 
jected railroads, and of many other 
phenomena connected with this little 
visited section of our country, but I 
confess all these things interested me 
but little. The one idea that did im- 
press itself on me continually and with 
increasing force was this: ‘What this 
country needs most is some mission- 
ary doctors.’ It is almost impossible 


for those well-to-do people who live 
within quick reach of a well-equipped 
hospital and a superfluity of spe- 
cialists in every branch of medicine, 
to realize what it means to dwell in 
the mountains at a distance of from 
five to twenty-five miles from the 
nearest competent physician. Yet 
such is the case in a large part of the 
country through which we traveled. 
To be sure the roads and trails are 
bordered with wires and often a doc- 
tor can be summoned by ’phone, but 
it is also very often the case that the 
wires are down and a boy messenger 
has to be sent. It is no careless pleas- 
ure trip to ride twenty miles or even 
ten miles on a rough Kentucky moun- 
tain trail, much of the way in the bed 
of a creek. When the water is high, 
if it happens to be a dark night, 
neither can a messenger be sent nor 
can the doctor travel even if he re- 
ceives a summons. Then the expense 
must be considered. Doctors and their 
families must be fed and clothed and 
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their good horses must be provisioned 
and shod. For a trip of twenty miles 
in these days of high prices a big 
fee must be charged. A dollar a mile 
is the rule, and the doctor often stip- 
ulates before starting out on one of 
these break-neck trips that the fee 
must be paid in advance, or at least 
waiting for him at the bedside of the 
patient. This seems like a heartless, 
cruel arrangement; at least, it struck 
me so when first I came to Kentucky. 
But conditions are different in differ- 
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But whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of the situation, the fact re- 
mains that comparatively few of the 
rural population of mountainous Ken- 
tucky can afford to have the attend- 
ance of a competent physician or 
surgeon even in their direst necessity. 
Many people, adults and babies, are 
allowed to suffer and die simply be- 
cause they are financially unable to 
pay the necessarily high fees. 

In years gone by the mountain dis- 
tricts were infested with quack doc- 
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ent localities. I myself had been a 
general practitioner in rural Connecti- 
cut for six years just previous to 
coming to Kentucky, and I thought I 
knew the ins and outs of a doctor’s 
life. But since I have had some ex- 
periences of my own with mountain 
practice I confess that my opinions 
have changed, and I now think that, 
all things considered, the doctor in 
this section is entitled to sympathy. 


tors, many of them so ignorant that 
they were unable to recognize their 
written names. But enforcement of 
recent legislation is rapidly doing 
away with this class and compara- 
tively few are now left as a reminder 
of days gone by. The ignorance of 
these few, however, as regards medical 
matters is absolute, their practices In 
some cases bordering almost on witch- 
craft. Their treatment in many 1n- 
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stances is fairly barbarous and the 
amount of genuine service which they 
render in really serious cases is de- 
cidedly open to debate. As they are 
gradually being compelled to retire 
from practice, and it is right that they 
should be thus compelled, their respec- 
tive communities are left without even 
the mental solace which their vain at- 
tempts at healing might in some cases 
afford. The conditions are the same 
which our forefathers faced in the 
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wildernesses of Virginia and New 
England. The writer met with a 
great disappointment some years ago 
when he was providentially kept from 
service on the foreign missionary 
field. And to those who may have 
passed through a similar experience 
[ would say: “Your work may lie 
nearer home.” An ideal combination 
of occupations is that of preacher, 
teacher, and physician in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. In the classroom 
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you will have a chance to use every 
scrap of your diversified knowledge. 
The pulpit will furnish you with an 
opportunity to remedy all sorts of 
troubles by fundamental measures. 
The people of your parish will furnish 
you with an inexhaustible clinic of 
every kind of disease which you could 
possibly meet with in any large city 
hospital. If such a physician could 


have under his direction a district 
nurse or two the amount of good ac- 
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complished would be almost  incal- 
culable. 

The situation here at Evarts is as 
follows. Our nearest railroad is ten 
miles away, Big Black Mountain hav- 
ing to be crossed to reach it. The 
trip must be made on foot and horse- 
back and is impossible for a sick 
man. 

The next nearest is twenty-two miles 
away and can be reached by from one 
to two days of riding in an open farm 

re 
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wagon, when the roads are not en- 
tirely impassable owing to high water. 
Until one of these trips is accom- 
plished no sufferer can begin the rail- 
road journey of one hundred miles to 
the nearest hospital. The expense of 
such a trip necessarily relegates it to 
the realms of wildest fancy in the case 
of most sufferers in this region. With 
no accommodations for operating | 
have to confine my surgical practice to 
accident cases and minor ailments. I 
also do considerable optical work and 
have helped quite a number of am- 
bitious students whose advance in 
school had been hindered by an error 
of refraction. 

There is great need in this region of 
the mountain country of a hospital. 
We are planning to put up a new 
girls’ dormitory, which shall be speci- 
ally constructed to permit of hospital 
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privileges on the upper floor. The fit- 
ting up of two rooms has_ been 
pledged, but the funds available are 
not yet sufficient to justify us in com- 
mencing to build. ‘There is a rumor 
of a railroad up our valley in the near 
future. If this railroad materializes 
and finds us equipped with a hospital, 
our school will become not only an 
educational, but a medical center. 
This is an endeavor that should appeal 
to every philanthropically-minded per 
son, regardless of creed. During the 
past year we have had as workers at 
Black Mountain Academy, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, a North- 
ern Methodist, a Southern Methodist, 
a Campbellite, and an Episcopalian. 
We appeal to the Christian people of 
America to help us to meet a need too 
great to be realized until it is experi- 
enced. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


CROW AGENCY, MONTANA 


RS. BURGESS writes of the 
M. sickness and death of a lit- 
tle Indian girl called Stella, 

a victim of the great white plague. 
The grandparents are sun worship- 
ers. Every morning they were im- 
ploring the sun to save little Stella 
and make her well. When it came to 
the burial we found a large square 


grave dug, into which blankets were 
put, then the coffin, and over this 
were more blankets and quilts—a 
ereat number of them. Then over 
the mouth of the grave were laid 
poles which were covered with more 
blankets and over all these blankets 
was spread an old tent. Then the 
earth was covered up on all this so 
that none could possibly disturb the 
crave. While the earth was being 
paced on, an old woman stood apart 
and sang a death song. It was un- 
utterably sad and weird, and when 
all was done the grandfather turned 
to the sun and began to mourn and 
sing. These people come to be very 
near to us and it seemed almost as 
though we had left one of our chil- 
dren there. 

This from Mr. Burgess: We have 
at last won out our fight for the rights 
toward the Indian, after a three years’ 
endeavor. Things have been investt- 
gated here, a delegation of Indians 
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has been allowed to go to Washing- 
ton, arrests and imprisonment of In- 
dians at the caprice of the agent or 
head clerk, and other abuses have 
been stopped. The rents of grazing 
lands have been increased from 
$50,000 to $165,000 for the same 
amount of land. This has not been 
accomplished without the greatest op- 
position on the part of the govern- 
ment agent and those over whom he 
had influence. It is unnecessary for 
me to recount the methods in which 
our mission has been attacked. The 
final and last move was to join forces 
with the Roman priests, offering them 
every help to break up our work. 
They have hammered us with relays 
of priests and have used all kinds of 
tactics to destroy our work and our 
influence. The great missionary 
Apostle said he had fought with 
beasts at Ephesus. It was he who 
said, “Withstand the devil and he will 
flee from you.” So we withstand and 
hope. 

Extract from letter: This has been 
an unusually cold winter with very 
deep snow. On one extremely cold 
day, I should think thirty degrees be- 
low zero, a young girl came in with 
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Eyes are turned toward the State of 
Maryland. Here a desperate battle is 
Disfranchise. being waged for the dis- 
franchisement of the Ne- 
gro. The proposed legisla- 
tion is of the most rampant 
anti-Negro type. The elections in the 
state have been quite close. The Dem- 
ocratic machinery, which is in power, 
is seeking to perpetuate itself by the 
most desperate, unfair, and at the 
same time most un-American method 
known in our country’s history, name- 
ly, to weaken the opposing party by 
the disfranchisement of a strong ele- 


ment of the 
Negro in 
Maryland 
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two middle-aged people who were so 
bundled up that I did not recognize 
them. I said to the girl, “Well, Lilly, 
who have you here?” She replied, 
“He’s froze.” I could understand 
that, as they had come ten miles that 
bitter day, and began at once. making 
more fire. Lilly then in a matter 
of fact way said, “He wants to get 
married.” I then recognized our 
friend from Black Lodge, Mr. 
Froze. 

The Indians are pleased over their 
school at Gerry Owen. The Custer 
battlefield is in sight at the left, the 
Reno field at the right when you stand 
in the door of the school house. Our 
battle, unlike that, will be a bloodless 
one. What a host we have to contend 
with! The dance lodge is near the 
school, also the sacred medicine 
place. In these heathenish rites 
most of the white people who visit 
our agency take part, seeing only the 
picturesque, as they say, never dream- 
ing that they are encouraging idol 
worship) and sun worship—many 
heathen ideas. We sometimes feel 
discouraged when whole train loads 
of professedly Christian people visit 
these places. 
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ment of voters of that party. To per- 
petuate a party the Negro is to be lit- 
erally robbed of his citizenship, which 
was purchased at great cost. 

The Democratic and the Republi- 
can parties in the State of Maryland 
are so nearly balanced that the carry- 
ing of an election depends upon the 
character and the quality of the candi- 
dates put up for office rather than 
upon the party to which the candidate 
belongs. And this is as it should be. 
Partisan politics are dangerous and it 
ought to be the rule of every true 
American to change his party as often 
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as it may be necessary to stand by the 
principles that have the approval of his 
conscience and candidates that are a 
credit to the State and Nation. 

According to the census of 1900 the 
State of Maryland had 60,000 Negroes 
of voting age and 260,000 whites. It 
would appear that there is no occasion 
for alarm of Negro domination in this 
instance. 

The anti-Negro sentiment in the 
State of Maryland is determined to 
win at whatever cost and by whatever 
method. So much alarmed are these 
leaders in the effort to disfranchise the 
Negro that they sent South for the 
high priests of Negro hatred. One of 
those to enter the campaign as emer- 
gency orator was Ex-Governor Var- 
daman, of Mississippi. 


The Maryland Democratic leaders 
twice in the last decade have presented 
to the voters schemes for disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro founded on meth- 
ods similar to those in use further 
south. Twice they have been defeated, 
and now a madness has seized them 
and they are proposing to defy the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
attempt is only to debar the Negro 
from state and municipal elections. 
They will be allowed to register in the 
alternate years when presidential or 
congressional elections come, but may 
be required to vote separately. The 
theory is that as Maryland did not 
ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution she is not bound by it, an 
application of the state rights theory 
which everybody—outside the Demo- 
cratic party in Maryland—believes will 
have short shrift in the courts. The 
plan adopted by the legislature may 
have far-reaching effects. Outside 
the State of Maryland it will arouse 
the anger of the Negroes against the 
Democratic party and solidify their 
vote in states like Ohio and Indiana, 
where it holds the balance of power. 
The general condemnation of the 
scheme by thoughtful Democrats all 
over the country, as bad morals and 
bad tactics, is its sufficient condemna- 


tion. 
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A voteless people is a helpless peo- 
ple. Once we permit the indiscrim- 
inate curtailment of the 

A Voteless suffrage of the Negro we 
People set a wedge which will be 

: the undoing of the mag- 
nificent government of the people, for 
the people and by the people, which we 
have been all these years constructing. 
Permit, if you will, class discrimina- 
tion based on color and we will soon 
have an aristocracy which will seek to 
throttle all the common classes of our 
citizenship, without regard to color. 
Unless the American government is to 
be a hiss and a by-word, every man 
who can qualify, and the standard 
must be the same for all men, must be 
admitted alike to the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and this, 
too, must be without discrimination as 
to race, color or previous condition. 

bd 

Under the heading “Losing Our 

Standards,” the New York Evening 

Post has this to say: “In 
Losing our this era of good feeling we 
Standards are not only ready to kiss 

and make up with former 
enemies, but we actually seem to be 
taking the position that there really 
never were any points of difference 
between the North and South, no 
question of right or wrong, no ques- 
tion of human liberty or serfdom. At 
most, some academic Constitutional 
questions were settled by the terrible 
loss of life in the war between the 
States ! 

“Tf there ever was a war fought on 
behalf of democracy, of individual 
liberty, of substantial Christianity, it 
was the American civil war. Both 
sides cannot have been right; nor is it 
true that both were ready to spill 
blood merely because of a Constitu- 
tional question. To insist now that 
there was no difference in the ideals 
and purposes of the two forces of 
1861 is to reduce history to the plane 
of the moving-picture shows, to make 
light of the greatest sacrifices ever of- 
fered in this or any country for prin- 
ciple and patriotism. It is to decry 
the men who saved the Union if we 
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declare that there was only a chance 
difference between their views and 
those of their opponents, or to assert 
that time has wiped out all the prin- 
ciples for which Lincoln and his fol- 
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lowers stood. To take such a position 
is to say that there is nothing steady 
in our political firmament, that there 
are no fixed stars of morality by 
which human beings must steer. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. John Louis Ewell, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Church History and He- 
brew Exegesis, died in Washington, 
D. C., after a brief illness, in his sev- 
entieth year, 

Professor Ewell was born in By- 
field, Mass. He was graduated at 
Yale, valedictorian of his class, in 
1865. After a period of teaching, he 
was graduated from Andover Semin- 
ary in 1870. He had a highly useful 
ministry of twenty-one years when 
he was nominated by the American 
Missionary Association as their can- 
didate for a professorship in the 
Theological department of Howard 
University, the duties of which he 
performed with great fidelity and use- 
fulness for sixteen years. His fune- 
ral was attended by a large congrega- 
tion, testifying to their high apprecia- 
tion of himself and of his work. 
Among these was the Hon, Secretary 
of War, who was one of Dr. Ewell’s 
former pupils in Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Pond, of California, announces 
to us the recent death of Miss Mattie 
Flint, of Marysville, who, for the past 
thirty years, gave her life’s best ef- 
forts in Christian work for the Chi- 
nese. Rich in character, with a great 
faith, earnest and patient in her ser- 
vice, her record was one of beautiful 
fidelity. The splendid manhood of 
her Chinese students is the highest 
tribute that can be paid to her and to 
her work. There are many whose 
hearts grow tender as they dwell upon 
her character and upon her beautiful 
spirit. 


In the death of Hon. Justice David 
J. Brewer, LL.D., of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the 
American Missionary Association 
loses its senior Vice-President and 
firm friend. 

He was born in Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in 1837; was graduated 
from Yale University in 1856, 
from Albany Law School in 1858. He 
began practicing law in Leavenworth, 
Kan., in 1859; was United States 
Commissioner in 1861-62: judge of 
probate and criminal courts 1863-64 ; 
judge of district court 1865-69 ; county 
attorney in 1870; justice of the 
Kansas Supreme Court 1870-84; be- 
came United States Circuit Court Jus- 
tice 1884-89 and associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court 
since 1889. He served on the Vene- 
zuelan Boundary Commission in 1896 
and on the British-Venezuelan Arbi- 
tration Tribunal in 1899. He was the 
author of several books, the latest of 
which, “The United States as a Chris- 
tian Nation,” appeared five years ago. 

Justice Brewer was of missionary 
parentage and honored it, while it hon- 
ored him. His father upon his return 
from Syria became one of the found- 
ers. of the American Missionary As- 
sociation. He was upon its first Ex- 
ecutive Board and served upon it dur- 
ing a stormy and stressful period of 
seventeen years. We must credit the 
big-brained, large-hearted, earnest 
Christian man in his exalted station, 
to the missionary spirit of a strong 
missionary father and mother, splen- 
did types of Christian consecration 
and patriotism. 
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A VOICE FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


_ Not often is the value of the church building better set forth than in this 
minute sent to our brethren of the Presbyterian Board of Church Erection 
from South Dakota. We find this in the Assembly Herald: 

; “A church without a house of worship is a tramp; and without a manse 
it declares in favor of a ministry of celebates. Our Sunday-school and 
home missionaries have been busy setting stakes for the Board of Church 
Erection. They have blazed the way and this board is ever on their trail; 
there is not much doing until this board gets there. It finds the sponsors for 
the infant church with mechanics and the representatives of building mate- 
rials waiting. It gives the word; they do the rest—and lo! a church home. 

“This has been repeated so often that we have become accustomed to it 
and think of it probably as only an ordinary occurrence, when it is a mo- 
mentous event to each community—an opportunity to the Christian people, a 
standard around which they may rally, a home for the homeless, a refuge for 
the sin-oppressed, an armory for him who would fight the good fight of faith, 
a center from which shall go forth the influences that shall make for a better 
citizenship, moulding institutions that are both manward and Godward. The 
church building is a fingerboard to the Christian traveler, a lighthouse to the 
religious mariner, a place of rest and refreshment for the weary. It is the 
invitation and the welcome to the gospel feast. Though many communities 
thus visited by this agency of the church forget their obligations and sometimes 
fail to take the promised annual offering and possibly grumble at the pittance 
for insurance that the board requires, yet this soulful corporation which ex- 
ists only that it may exhaust itself in giving and helping, doesn’t complain 
nor upbraid. It is waiting to help others. To do this, however, it must have 
the benevolence of the fortunate, the consecrated offerings from every con- 
gregation and the prayers of all.” 
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From the same State of South Dakota we have received an expression of 
hearty appreciation for our aid, where we have twice come to the assistance 
of a church in an important college community. The writer, who is a leading 
‘banker, says: “On behalf of the official Board of the Congregational Church. 
I thank you and the Board you represent for the aid given us, both in the shape 
of loan and grant, which has enabled us in a business-like way to carry our 
church building enterprise to a successful conclusion. We are enjoying our 
new church home very much, and hope that we may be able to use it to the 
building up of the Master’s Kingdom.” 


THE OUTLOOK IN NEW ENGLAND 


By Rey. Roy B. Guild 


HE past year has been one of 
encouragement in the work in 
New England. An increase of 
about $1,000 has been made in the 
amount received directly from the 
churchés. The “Apportionment Plan” 
assigns to us $60,000. We received 
in the last year over $32,000. It is 
easily understood why we desire so 
earnestly the actual adoption of this 
plan by every church. The indications 
are that we shall during the coming 
year witness a distinct increase in the 
regular gifts. 

During the latter part of 1909 a 
beginning was made toward securing 
$100,000 by direct and annuity gifts 
from generous individuals, the same 
to be called the “New England, Loan 
Fund.” The churches will not be ap- 
proached with this plan. By the end 
of the year $22,500 had been received, 
and pledges made for annuity gifts to 
the amount of $11,000. The people 
of New England are greatly inter- 
ested in the operation of our Loan 
Fund and seem to be willing to con- 
tribute to it when it is explained. 

The appeals for help from churches 
in New England is increasing. This, 
too, is encouraging, as it is the best 
evidence of growth. The incoming of 
the great foreign population is creat- 
ing great industrial communities that 
must be provided with churches. This 
is especially true in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The Home Missionary 
secretaries of these states, as well as 
of the other states, are helping the 
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Church Building Society in all ways 
possible to secure funds, as the prog- 
ress and permanency of their work 
depends in such a large measure upon 
the ability to secure proper buildings. 
The proposed $100,000. Loan Fund 
could profitably be put to work im- 
mediately if it were secured. It has 
been unpleasant to say to committees 
that have come to this office, “we 
shall not, at the present rate of in- 
come, be able to consider new cases 
for nearly a year.” We believe that, 
as the knowledge of the situation 
comes to the people, they will bring 
our work up to date. 

We must not forget that New 
England has been a recipient of con- 
siderable aid from this society. Two 
hundred and six churches and eigh- 
teen parsonages have been secured by 
the assistance of its grants and loans. 
Just now Massachusetts is asking 
from this society $39,250, mostly in 
loans, and four other churches are in- 
quiring when their turn may come. 
Maine also has many needs for its 
frontier work, and _ has_ several 
churches knocking at our doors. 
Connecticut has more than its proper 
share of new comers from foreign 
lands, and Swedes, Danes, Italians 
and others are appealing to us to lend 
a hand. It cannot be done unless there 
is a large increase in our resources. 
It can be done if the churches will 
come up to the apportionment and if 
generous individuals will help the 
Loan Fund. 
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CHURCHES WE HAVE HELPED 


TURN of the kaleidoscope 
gives us a glimpse of a group 
of churches which we have 

helped to complete their houses of 
worship. One is in the Empire State, 


in a flourishing village near the St. 
Lawrence. The others are in the Da- 


kotas and California. All of them rep- 
resent much effort, consecration and 
self-sacrifice on the part of the people; 
our part was merely to supplement 
their heroic endeavors with a helpful 
lift, just as the enterprise had reached 
a crisis. We only help those who first 
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help themselves to the utmost of their 
ability. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of these seven houses of worship 
to the communities in which they are 
erected. They are centers of moral 
and spiritual life. Their devoted and 
able pastors are leaders of their people 
in earnest work for the Kingdom of 
God. The intellectual and social life 
of the neighborhood finds expression 
here, knitting closer the ties of friend- 
ship and promoting higher standards 
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of action. They are the people’s col- 
leges. 

More than that: they are the birth- 
places of many souls. Here the peace 
of the Spirit upon human hearts is 
felt, and the supreme choice is made 
that marks the beginning of a new 
life. Many revivals have occurred 
during the last year in churches we 
helped to build. When we hear of 
such spiritual results, we feel that our 
work pays. Our churches are the 
nurseries of a better life. 
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CUBAN-AMERICANS IN WEST TAMPA, FLORIDA 


N THE west side of Tampa 
() Bay is a growing and im- 
portant suburb of ‘Tampa, 
where we have a very interesting 
Christian work. There is a Latin 
population there of between 20,000 
and 25,000 people. Two-thirds of 
these are Cubans, and the others are 
mostly Italians. There is also a con- 
siderable number of Americans. The 
great cigar factories furnish employ- 
ment to many. 

To this place went the Rev. F. P. 
Ensminger five years ago, a graduate 
of Rollins College, who had taken 
post-graduates studies of Harvard. He 
and his wife, who had been a student 
at Radcliffe, wished to work for peo- 
ple who needed it most. So they left 
Winter Park, where he had been in- 
structor in the college, and went to 
West Tampa. They bought the dis- 
used church and parsonage at Long- 
wood, where our work had _ been 
abandoned, and moved them to West 
Tampa, to the three valuable lots they 
had secured near the center of the 
town. It was a great step forward, 


for they had been occupying, under’ 


great drawbacks, a barnlike house, 
which they called “Noah’s Ark,” for 
chapel, parsonage and school. 


But hardly were the new buildings 
up and occupied before they were 
burned down by the act of an incen- 
diary. Then the brave pastor and 


wife had to start again. Nothing 
daunted, they went at it with faith 
and energy, and the result fully vin- 
dicates their wisdom. They have now 
a well equipped plant, including 
church, parish house and parsonage, 
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worth more than $10,000. The Mec- 
Farlane Investment Company has 
been a generous helper, and’ many 
friends have encouraged them with 
good cheer and substantial aid. They 
have a church of more than forty 
members. The city has a public 


school in the parish house until its 
new school building is finished, pay- 
ing $60 a month for the rent of it. 
We have a large and increasing influ- 
ence over the Cuban and American 
A special missionary to the 
Stutson, 


people. 


Cubans, Rev. H. H. 


who 


WEST TAMPA, FLA., CHURCH BURNED 
BY INCENDIARIES MAY IQ, 1907 


studied in the University of Wiscon 
sin, is now working with them in this 
church. The army of children and 
youth which we reach is well indi- 
cated by the pictures here given. 

Our Field Secretary, Rev. Roy B. 
Guild, visited this place in January, 
and found it of such great interest 
that he has made this the New Eng- 
land Sunday-school Church; that is, 
the Sunday-schools of New England 
are raising the money to send to our 
treasury to enable us to pay the gen- 
erous grant promised by this society. 

Mr. Guild says, “Into this work 
have gone all the pathos and heroic 
consecration which make Christian 
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FROM PARSONAGE WINDOW 
service everywhere effective. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ensminger went to West 
Tampa on their own initiative and at 
their own expense.. Later when the 
Home Missionary Society could do so 
it came to their help. 

“In the rear of this property are 
three small cottages owned by the 
Woman's Home Missionary Union of 
Florida. With the development of 
this work there is a fair prospect that 
these buildings will become part of 
the Latin-American School for girls, 
which is greatly needed. This is the 
one distinctively Cuban work, which 
the Congregational churches are do- 
ing. Of course the backbone of this 
work is the English-speaking church 
of forty members, which controls the 
work.” 

At Mr. Guild’s request, Mr. Ens- 
minger prepared a statement, which 
we give here, on 

**The Unchurched Cuban Children’’ 


“Suppose that Washington had 
been squeezed up and imprisoned, like 
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Jack-in-the-box, from Boston tea- 
party times till now. Would they have 
liked the religion of their oppressors? 
This is what happened to Cuba. 

On the Gulf of Mexico in Florida, 
a few miles from the place of De 
Soto’s landing, there are thousands of 
Cubans in the manufacturing town of 
West Tampa. They brought little re- 
ligion with them from Cuba, for a 
travelled and cultured Cuban patriot 
goes so far as to say that although a 
part of the Cuban people conform to 
some ceremonial rites demanded by 
the Catholic faith, only two in a thou- 
sand are truly religious. Bankrupt in 
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and each week sees two prayer meet- 
ings and various club meetings. 

Under the fostering care of the 
church, the public school has been 
built up from failure to an attendance 
of over two hundred. 

The large factories are great 
human beehives. The spaces between 
them are filled with small cottages 
very close together. Families are 
good sized and people are sober, cour- 
teous and peaceable. They have little 
social or intellectual life, but are quick 
and intelligent, and need such social 
centers as will be furnished more and 
more in the parish house, where there 
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faith, what will they use in this coun- 
try for the foundation of their lib- 
erties? If Jack gets out of the box 
can he stand up? 

The work in West Tampa is to be- 
friend these people who are left with- 
out the prop of religion, from Adolfo 
and Arcadia, Amelia and Ana, to 
Tomas, Teresa and Valentino. 

The work is full of romance and 
has the seal of God’s blessing. A 
church organization for the scattered 
Americans was first in order. With it 
came the Sunday-school classes, gos- 
pel stereopticon pictures, preaching 
and prayer meeting services in Span- 
ish. Four services in English and 
two in Spanish are held each Sunday 


THE SCHOOL 
is a place for stereopticon lectures, 
conferences, classes, reading-room, 
ete. Stereopticon slides are needed, 
and apparatus for manual training for 
boys and domestic training for girls. 
These people have been so long un- 
der tyranny that all initiative has been 
taken from them. They have little 
hope when in trouble and therefore 
suicides are common. Ambition has 
been suppressed in the springs of their 
nature. They need to have their am- 
bition kindled that their spirits may 
come out of their cramped cells and 
stand upright forever. A deaconess 
or visitor is needed to help the work- 
ers extend the circle of their acquaint- 
ance and influence. The ground is 
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ready and the seed is at hand, but 
much of the field must be slighted if 
there are not sowers and cultivators 
enough. We are helping immigrants 
from the old world. What shall we 
do for Americans who come to our 
shores? 

The West Tampa Union Congre- 
gational Church for which the Build- 
ing Society has made an appropria- 
tion, will become an ever-widening 
oasis in this spiritual desolation, and 
will help the plucky English-speaking 
congregation to do more and better 
work for God in West Tampa.” 


A PART OF OUR 


Dates in the Memorandum of a Missionary 
in West Tampa 

December 8, 1905. Moved from 
Winter Park to West Tampa, occt- 
pying “Noah’s Ark” house, which be- 
came chapel, parsonage and public 
school building. ; 

December 9. Session of the discon- 
tinued Sunday-school. 

December 24. Christmas tree. 
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December 27. Our “Bennett,” six 
months old, taken sick. 

December 30. Preaching, Sunday- 
school and prayer meeting (C. E. 
topic). 

January 4, 1906. Bennett left us. 

October 1. Public school for Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils opened in the 
rooms used for chapel. 

January 3, 1907. Three valuable 
lots, centrally located, secured for the 
church plant. 

February 6. Carpenters began work 
on church buildings. 

May 8 Moved into parsonage. 


CONSTITUENCY 


May 12. New church used for ser- 
vices. 

May 19. 1 A. M., church destroyed 
by fire. Services in parsonage 10 A. 
M. 

June 23. Services held in parish 
house. 

September 30. West Tampa public 
school opened in parish house, 

November 29. Worship in church 
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reconstructed except for windows and 
doors. 

October 10, 1909. First sermon by 
Rev. H. H. Stutson, special mission- 
ary to the Cubans. 
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The church bell now rings out over 
the town for six services each Sun- 
day ; two preaching services, Sunday- 
school and C. E. in English, Sunday- 
school and preaching service in Span- 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PARISH HOUSE AND PARSONAGE, WEST 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


October 31. First service in the 
church after the installation of win- 
dows and doors. 

January 19, 1910. Grant and loan 
voted to the church by the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society. 
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I‘rom a church in western Nebraska 
we get this word of thanks, which 
makes us glad that we 


From the were able to assist it 
Sand Hills at’ a critical -time: 
“For a number of 


years it did not seem possible for them 
ever to have a church built in the 
town, and I want to say that it was 
a great help to know that there was a 
Society that would take interest in 
building a church in these towns. I 
know by what many have said that 
the fact and the money will be appre- 
ciated, and they will endeavor to help 
the Society whenever they can. In 
behalf of the church I send thanks for 


ish. Cubans and Americans each 
have a weekly prayer meeting and 
boys club, and there is a Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Literary Society 
for Americans. There is a promising 
future for this work. 
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the same, with the hope and prayer 
that many more can be helped.” 
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“I desire to thank you, and through 
you the Board, for this kindness. It 
would have been ut- 
terly impossible to 
have saved this church 
had it not been for the 
assurance of this help from the Build- 
ing Society. Our gifts to the seven 
Missionary Societies will this year ex- 
ceed previous records. It is well 
worth saving such a church to our de- 
nomination, and it has been saved 
through the Church Building Society, 
and I want you to have the credit for 
ape. . 


From 
Ohio 
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LATEST WORDS FROM THE FIELD 


UTAH: The Willcox School, Ver- 
nal, is so crowded that the upper grade 
has to use the little Congregational 
Church. A teacher says: 

“Without your immediate aid it will 
soon be impossible to solve the prob- 
lem which has been confronting us the 
past few years. We have such poor 
accommodation for our large increase 
of pupils. Mr. Thomsen says the high 
school must have another teacher next 
year. Surely this request will be 
granted. A partition would then have 
to be put up between the church proper 
and the alcove room in the rear. 


“At the last Congregational Board 
meeting, some of the members com- 
plained about the church being used 
as a schoolroom. They feel that the 
enlargement of the school building 
should be forthcoming. 

‘“‘A shed has been put up to shelter 
the horses of the pupils who ride to 
school. Our winters are so severe that 
some horses have been known to 
freeze to death standing tied to posts. 
Our school is the first one in Vérnal 
to do this. It was done partly to in- 
still into the minds of the children the 
humane treatment of animals. 


WILLCOX SCHOOL, VERNAL. 


SNAPSHOT AT RECESS 
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“Perhaps in my letter I have seemed 
to demand too much. I want just to 
let you know the needs of the Willcox 
School, so that you may plan accord- 
ing as you are interested. The Mof- 
fat Railroad is sure to reach us within 
a year or two. We are located in a 
very prosperous valley, and money 
spent on our school will not be 
wasted.” 

(Note——Will not some one give 
$3,500 to enable the Education So- 
ciety to enlarge the present school 
building ?—Editor.) 


Letter No. 2: 

‘There are enrolled in the Congrega- 
tional School at Z eighty-two pu- 
pils, among them the ‘bad boys’ of the 
city; but these so-called bad boys have 
responded wonderfully to our efforts, 
and are becoming in many respects 
model students. A small number of 
these pupils come from a great dis- 
tance. During the fall term, two small 
children walked a distance of four 
miles twice a day, while several more 
drove twice that distance. Among the 
latter was one little fifth-grade girl, 
who missed not more than four or five 
days during the severe winter. 

“At the beginning of the school year 
the equipment of the school was in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the pu- 
pils. The teachers determined, if pos- 
sible, to do their part toward improy- 
ing this state of things. A bazaar was 
decided upon as the best means of at- 
tempting the desired improvements. 
Patrons, pupils, and friends were all 
invited to assist in this work. Not 
only Gentile friends, but also Mormon 
friends responded to this appeal for 
help. 

“From the Z School-board came 
a check for ten dollars; donations 
were received from the promiment 
Mormon citizens, including the bishops 
and leaders of their codperative insti- 
tutions. As a result of the generous 
donations, and the kind patronage of 
the supporters of the Education So- 
ciety School and their Mormon 
friends, a sum of eighty dollars was 
at the disposal of the teachers. About 
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sixty volumes, including © historical, 
geographical, and biographical works, 
also good fiction, have consequently 
been added to the library. This acqui- 
sition to the library has already begun 
to bring forth fruit. Boys who admit 
that never before had they read an 
entire book are reading with avidity 
and delight book after book. Was it 
worth while? 

“Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor services are held every Sun- 
day in the school building. The most 
dependable member of the Sunday- 
school here at Z is the mother of 
five little children, four of whom she 
brings with her every Sunday. She 
is also the wife of a deacon in the 
Mormon Church.” 

NEW MEXICO: The first letter 
is from an experienced teacher, who, 
by her womanhood, Christian faith 
and executive ability has won the re- 
spect of the entire village where she 
has lived: : 

“There is a day of great excitement 
in X All day long, in groups of . 
twos and threes, the people throng a 
certain house of two rooms over on 
the rocks, the earlier visitors taking 
their leave that there may be room for 
the later friends. In the evening there 
is a grand ball, to which the whole 
town is invited, and where each person 
consumes more liquor than he needs. 

“The occasion? Only this: the re- 
turn of a citizen from a visit of nine 
months in the penitentiary. 

“And why was he sent there? Be- 
cause he, as an employee of the saloon 
keeper, sold liquor to the Indians. 

“One would think he had returned 
from some embassy of distinction, in- 
stead of from a term in the peniten- 
tiary. Meanwhile the wily principal 
in the transaction goes free, untouched 
by law. 

“A few weeks later two of our own 
boys—‘boys’ indeed, since neither had 
reached his twentieth birthday—de- 
cided to be married; and at the wed- 
ding feast, according to the custom, 
liquors are freely served, not to adults 
only, but to children, little children of 
three or four years, and even the babe 
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in arms is given the sugar at the bot- 
tom of the glass. Surely there re- 
mains much to be done before the 
darkness of ignorance will be dis- 
pelled.” 

Letter No. 2 is from the new Rio 
Grande Industrial School, Albu- 
querque: 

“We are nearing the close of an- 
other school year with the usual feel- 
ings of regret and relief. The year 
has been a successful one; there have 
been but few interruptions, and we 
‘were spared from contagious diseases. 
Whenever the subject of sickness is 
touched upon, I feel that we must 
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them about the danger of contagion, 
etc., the reply is frequently something 
like this: ‘If it is God’s will that my 
child shall take the fever and die, then 
I cannot help it; I am powerless.’ 
“Our girls realize the need of a hos- 
pital, and are trying to add their mite. 
We are at work in the sewing classes 
making all sorts of pretty and useful 
things, which we hope to sell at a lawn 
fete (sand fete) some time before the 
school closes. You see, our girls, too, 
realize that a good share of money- 
raising falls to woman. 

_ “And still there is no end to our de- 
sires. The girls have outgrown their 
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LEARNING TO SET A GASOLINE ENGINE AT THE RIO GRANDE 
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speak softly, lest someone be taken 
sick, for we have no place for the 
sick where we can give him proper 
care. 

“We have hopes that next year we 
will have a comfortable little hospital 
here for all cases of sickness. One 
reason why contagious diseases sweep 
through our villages and claim so many 
lives is because of the ignorance of the 
people. It is the custom when any- 
one in the neighborhood is sick, be it 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, or whatever 
else it may be, to take the family and 
visit, mourn, and weep with their 
friends. When anything is said to 


dormitory, and the school, the kitchen. 
Our cook stove is a good-sized family 
range—i. e., for a family of six or 
seven—but it is far too small for a 
family of forty. And our oven, in 
which all our bread is baked, is a mere 
toy compared with what it ought to 
be. But we are hopeful for the future 
and grateful for the things that have 
been accomplished with the help of 
our dear friends, who have helped us 
so liberally with their money and their 
prayers. 

“Much indeed has been done in the 
year and a half since the work began. 
Our fine school building is a land- 
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mark; the principal’s house and girls’ 
dormitory form a fine background for 
it. Off a little toward the south a 
large, adobe building is being erected, 
which will serve as a carpenter and 
blacksmith shop. 

“On March 2 we celebrated Arbor 
Day, that time being considered the 
most favorable for planting trees. 
Children and instructors all toak a 
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saint, is a picture (St. D ). Sev- 
eral people went yesterday to borrow 
him. ; 

““A vicious woman had promised to 
hold a ‘watch meeting’ in his honor 
when her paramour should be released 
from jail. He has been liberated, so 
the saint is brought and the devout 
ones rush forth to meet him. As they 
near him, say fifty feet away, they 
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half-holiday, went down the Rio 
Grande, which flows along the foot of 
our ranch, and brought up thirty-four 
cottonwood trees, which were planted 
along the driveway toward the road.” 

Letter No. 3 relates an incident 
showing that mission work is needed 
in New Mexico: 

“Though the day is cloudy, chilly, 
and a mist falling, yet we see people 
hurrying in evident haste uptown. 
What may be the cause of such com- 
motion? Guns are being fired, and we 
are told that the cause is a ‘saint’ ap- 
proaching town. All must make speed 
to receive and welcome him. He, the 


drop and walk on bended knees. Fis 
picture is lowered, and a kiss is im- 
printed on it. All rise, marching and 
chanting. 

“As they near the home of the 
hostess, she appears at the door, with 
incense in her hand, and on bended 
knee receives her framed guest. All 
enter the house and prayers are said 
to him. 

“The night passes in feasting and 
praying. On the morrow he is escorted 
by the villagers some distance on 
his return, and those who are invited 
to see him safely restored to his owner 
are looked on with awe.” 
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ONE OF THE VETERANS 

As promised in a recent article in 
this department, we are to give to our 
readers, from time to time, a picture 


of some of the veterans of the Con 
gregational ministry. Never without 
their consent. We do not intend to 
gives their names or addresses. 

We present here the kindly and 
wholesome face of one of the veter- 
ans. This brother was born more than 
seventy-three years ago. He has la- 
bored over forty years as a Congre- 
gational minister in Iowa, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Nebraska, South Dakota, 


fancher, Treasurer. 


Ohio and Wisconsin. For the past 
twenty years he has suffered from 
hay-fever in its season, asthma and 
deafness. Still he held on to his work 
with remarkable faithfulness and a 
good degree of success. The Heav- 
enly Father has spared to him his wife, 
who is now more feeble than he is 
Their total income aside from the pen- 
sion from this Board is only about $65 
a year. His pension is $200 a year. 
These two sums give a monthly in- 
come of about $22. Four dollars of 
this goes for rent, leaving $18 a month 
for these two old and infirm people “to 
keep soul and body together,” to quote 
his own werds. Not an extravagant 
sum. ar better than no help from 
the churches, but hardly as much as 
should be paid to old soldiers after 
forty years in the thick of the fight 
in hard fields and on a small salary. 
Never do these dear old people send 
to us a word of complaint. On the 
contrary their attitude is always 
cheerful, full of hope and tenderest 
gratitude. It is a great delight to 
serve them. 

I think it will do us all good to 
look into this benign countenance. It 
ought to increase our gifts and inter 
est in Ministerial Relief. 


“UNDER ITS PROTECTING 
WING” 

“T am thankful I can be a pensioner 
of the Congregational Board of Min- 
isterial Relief. It gives me_ the 
blessed feeling of safety under its pro- 
tecting wing.’’ So one of the incapaci- 
tated veterans wrote us last month. 
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This reminds us of the statement, 
which has been given wide publicity, 
made by one of our most success- 
ful Congregational pastors: ‘The 
Home Missionary Society finds it 
increasingly difficult to secure men 


of high personal character, com- 
petent to cope with the perplex- 
ities of the work. What is the 


reason? One great reason is the want 
of an adequate guarantee fund. Not 
that our younger ministers are lacking 
in heroic devotion or are dismayed by 
the exacting demands of the work, but 
because they must enter upon it with 
no guaranty against disaster. Should 
health fail, or from any cause their 
service be interrupted, they have no- 
where to turn for aid.” 

We are glad to bring the testimony 
of this aged pensioner to the fact that 
there is at least a partial guaranty 
against disaster in the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief. This 
Board has come to the Kingdom for 
just such a time of old age and in- 
firmity as this veteran is in. So we 
hear the joyful declaration, “It gives 
me the blessed feeling of safety under 
its protecting wing.” This Board is 
the “protecting wing” which the 
Church is spreading out over its her- 
alds of the Cross when smitten by 
disease or worn out in the fields of 
hard service and inadequate support. 

Yet the funds available for the work 
of the Board are so insufficient that 
much of the note of alarm raised by 
the successful pastor should still be 
sounded in the hearing of all our Con- 
gregational people. The guaranty is 
far short of what the situation re- 
quires. Far short of the ability of the 
churches to provide. But already this 
Board stands between the old minis- 
ter and suffering want, between him 
and the humiliation of receiving public 
alms. This Board does not carry on 
a charity. It is rather the medium 
through which the churches may be 
aroused to a sense of the debt they 
owe their faithful servants when laid 
aside, and to meet it in an ever-increas- 
ing abundance. 

It is, in our judgment, impossible 
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to over-estimate the vital bearing of 
the cause of Ministerial Relief upon 
every phase of our denominational 
work. The roll of ministers must be 
kept full, with men of good abilities, 
ample preparation and undivided con- 
secration. This is hardly possible if 
young men must approach the final 
decision as to their life work, “with 
no guaranty against disaster, if health 
should fail, or from any cause their 
service be interrupted.” 

The true solution of this problem 
lies along two lines—increased salaries 
while in the active work, and an ade- 
quate endowment to supplement the 
annual offerings of all our churches 
for Ministerial Relief. 


A PRESSING NEED 


We made the most earnest effort in 
our power to avoid a deficiency on 
April 1st, when the second quarterly 
payment of this Board to its pen- 
sioners was due; still it was necessary 
to borrow $1,000 to make these pay- 
ments. We felt that these aged, in- 
firm and dependent people could not 
be asked to wait. Hence the money 
was borrowed and the checks were 
sent. 

Now we are confronted with this 
shortage, the current expenses, special 
and emergency cases which are com- 
ing up every month, and the next 
regular quarterly payments due July 
first, all to be met in the receipts of 
April, May and June. After a care- 
ful estimate we will need for these 
three months about $6,500. To meet 
this we will receive $1,600 in interest. 
In 1909 we received available dona- 
tions in those months of $3,225.56. 
We may probably count on as much 
from the usual sources this year. 
This will leave in round numbers 
about $1,700, which must be secured 
in the next three months by special 
gifts. 

Tt will add zest and joy to our own 
summer life if we will share our 
blessings with these scarred and worn 
veterans of the Lord’s hosts. 


President— 
rs. B. W. FirMan 
1012 Iowa Street, Oak Park, Illinois 


Secretar 
Mrs. G. H. ScHNEIDER 
3437 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 
May, IgIo 
A WORLD-WIDE HELPER 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

I. A Herpinc HaAnp. 
(a) To Little Children. 
(b) To Our National Societies. 
(c) To Foreign Missions. 

Il. Tue Frerp, WHERE Is IT? 
(a) Glimpses of the Field. 
(b) Educational Advance. 
(c) Changing Methods. 

Ill. THe WorK AND THE WORKERS. 
(a) A Growing Work. 
(b) Codperation with Other Organ- 

izations. 

(c) Financial Status. 

The Societies are asked to follow 
this outline, and gather from the 
abundant literature facts to apply 
on these suggestions. Send di- 
rectly to Rev. William Ewing, D.D., 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass., or to the Secretary of 
Literature in the several states, for re- 
ports and leaflets that will be freely 
furnished. 

The new leaflets of special value are, 
“The Mirage Materialized,” by Rev. 
H. P. Case; “First Aid to the Neg- 
lected,” by Mrs. Mary Ricker Conard, 
and “A World-Wide Service,” by Dr. 
Herrick. 

The Missionary Secretary is about 
to start on a long journey, visiting all 
the far Western states, whence the 
great call for help still comes. Dr. 
Ewing writes: 

“We rejoice in being helpful to all the 
societies that need our assistance. All of 
them need literature for their Sunday- 


NATIONAL FEDERATION &f WOMAN'S 
CONGREGATIONAL STATE HOME 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


| Treasurer— 


Mrs, H. A. FLint 
Pm a 004 Willis Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
Editorial Secretary— 
Mrs. L, P. RowLanp 
369 Fountain St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


schools and it is our glad privilege to come 
to their aid. That is the work here in old 
New England. There are a large number 
of French people in the East. A little 
French paper, ‘Le Bon Messager’—‘The 
Good Messenger’—is circulated among 
them. There are many who are too poor 
to subscribe for it, so we are helping dif- 
ferent small French churches to send this 
messenger into the homes where other- 
wise it would not go.” 

Can we estimate the value of the 
Gospel message in his own tongue to 
the stranger in a new land? Truly a 
cup of cold water to a thirsty soul. 

The appeal of the American Board 
for Sunday-school lesson helps, for 
work in foreign lands is of great in- 
terest. The Society sends abroad to 
Italy, India, Turkey and other points, 
picture cards, calendars, wall-texts and 
papers. It shows how absolutely in- 
terdependent our missionary has be- 
come. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MIS- 
SIONS, WINONA LAKE, 
INDIANA 

Those who can avail themselves of 
a week at the Summer School of Mis- 
sions, to be held June 23-30, 1910, 
under the auspices of the Interdenom1- 
national Committees of the Central 
West, will be privileged beyond 
measure this year. Mrs. H. B. Mont- 
gomery, of Rochester, N. Y., who is 
a most fascinating speaker, will give 
six lecture-studies on the text-book, of 
which she is the authoress. It is en- 
titled, “Western Women in Eastern 
Lands.” These lectures will be given 
on June 24, 25, 26. 


It is with great pleasure, too, that 
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the committee announces that Mrs. D. 
B. Wells, who lectured on the text- 
book for Home Missions last year, will 
give six lecture-studies June 28, 29, 
30, on the 1910 text-book, “Progress 
in the Antilles,” by Dr. H. B. Grose. 
This is essentially a study of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, Mrs. A. L. Berry, of 
Chicago, a most competent Bible study 
leader, has promised her services for 
the devotional hours. Speakers from 
the field, together with these rare 
teachers, make the Summer School a 
place of development both mentally 
and spiritually, and no church can af- 
ford to miss the opportunity of send- 
ing a delegate from its missionary 
auxiliary. 

There are several Summer Schools 
under the direction of the Interde- 
nominational Council at about the 
same date. For information about 
those in California and the Middle 
West address Mrs. J. J. Collins, 1713 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


A “PROGRESSIVE REVIEW” 
OF “FROM DARKNESS 
10, LIGHT? 

BY I. B. COLLINS 

It has been the earnest aim of the 
Home Missionary Society of the First 
Congregational Church of Evanston, 
Illinois, to use methods which would 
inspire a desire in the members to 
read the study-book which was begun 
in September and used in preparing 
the. first three months’ programs of 
the fiscal year. To this end a review 
of the book was arranged in the form 
of a game, and Lincoln’s Birthday was 
chosen as a fitting date on which to 
hold the meeting. Thirty questions on 
two chapters of the book were pub- 
lished in the local Church Chronicle 
each month during which the book was 
studied, in order to give ample time 
for preparation. 

On the appointed day, six tables 
were arranged in the primary room of 
the Sunday-school, and four duplicate 
sets of questions on each chapter were 
placed on each table, with slips of 
- paper and pencils for the four ladies at 
the respective tables. Five minutes 
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were allowed for writing each set of 
answers, and the ladies progressed 
from table to table until all the ninety 
questions were answered. 

The judges found that all who took 
part had given most interesting replies 
to the questions, and many said they 
were grateful for the game, as they 
would not otherwise have read the 
book, which is a most broad and help- 
ful view of the Negro problem. 

Criticism was made, however, that . 
an oral review would have proved 
more interesting to those who came to 
look on, and the Society now is plan- 
ning to have a game somewhat after 
the manner of a “spell-down,” and 
th’s is to take place at the annual pic- 
nic to be held on the lawn of the home 
of one of the members of the Society 
about the middle of June. The ques- 
tions (about fifty) are all to relate to 
the plan of work of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union. This plan 
of work may be obtained at all Con- 
gregational Board rooms, and a copy 
is even now in the hands of every 
member of the Society of the Evans- 
ton Church, the hope being that a 
large proportion of the one hundred 
and fifty members of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society will memorize the dif- 
ferent phases of the plan, and so get 
a broad view of the vast work of the 
Union, the number of states that it 
covers, and then, knowing the needy 
places to which their gifts go, come 
to realize more and more the privilege 
of giving to the great good causes with 
which it deals. 

The “Progressive Review’ was 
only one part of a meeting of which 
it occupied the first hour. After this 
a reception was held for half an hour, 
followed by an address on the Negro 
problem, selected readings. and plan- 
tation songs rendered by Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. 

Sandwiches, coffee and candy were 
served from a table which attracted 
much attention by its log cabin cen- 
terpiece, built of pasteboard covered 
with logs of twisted brown tissue 
paper, and surrounded by a rail fence 
constructed of the same material. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
ie 4 Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 
March, 1910 


MAINE—$273.20. 

Auburn: High Street, 149.20. Bath: 
Winter Street, 12; Mrs. H. BR. P., 10; Mrs, 
S. W. Cc. 1. Buckfield: Miss A. H. P., 2. 
Eastport: E. A. H., 15. Norridgewoek: 
Mrs. Mics ., 6. Saco: First, 34. South 
Berwick: D. H. S., 30. South Brewer: 
Second, 5. West Minot: Union, 10. 


NEW owt 39 (of which 
Legacy, $187.39). 

Concord: South, 10. Derry: Estate of 
Mrs. S. N. Barker, 187.39. Dover: G W. 
B., 10; Miss A. BE. B., 5; Miss C. M. M.,, 5. 
Lisbon: Mm FR. C.. 66. ‘Rindge: First, 20 
Somersworth: Miss M. T. W., 5. 


VERMONT—$773.13. 

Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, 
Treasurer, 8.33. Bellows Falls: E. K., ae 
Burlington: Mrs. E., 20. Chester: Mrs. G. 
1: Se’) Pre Middlebury: J. M. Boyce, 500. 
Newbury: Miss H. E. K., 30. Orwell: Mrs. 
B. F. M., 2. Saxtons River: Miss F. M. P., 
1. Swanton: Miss M. E. D., 20; Mrs. S. A 
J., 20. West Rutland: F. Ba Mi, 12.50. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. Cc. H. 
Thompson, Treasurer: Barre: Ladies’ 
Union, 8. Benson: W. H. M. S., 6. Brat- 
tleboro: S. S., 8 Burlington: First, W. 
Assoc., 23. Cornwall: iW. 2. M: §,, 9,10; 
Jericho: Second W. H. M. S., 5. Lyndon: 
W. H. M. 8. &. Montpelier: Bethany M. 
Bao 20. Newport: W. H. M. S§&., 5.80. 
Peacham: W. H. M. S., 10. Plainfield: 
Mrs. P. B. F., 2.50. Rutland: W. H. M. §S., 
20. 8, Johnsbury: North, W. H. M. §,, 
25. Weybridge: L. A. S., 8. Wilmington: 
W. H. M. S., 2.90. Total, 153.30. 


MASSACHUSETTS—5,199.26 (of which 
Legacies, $2,930.00). 

Mass. Home Miss’y Soc., Rev. H. N. 

Hoyt, Treasurer, 413.12. Amherst: Col- 


lege, 44.34; W. H. Be BOAO Ws Be. Ta," 20; 
Andover: M. E. H., 10. Auburndale: J. 
W. McM., 2. Belchertown: Mrs. W. M. A,, 
1.50. Boston: M. B. F., 2; S. R. S., 100. 
Boxford: F. J. S.. 10. Bradford: S. W. Ce 


2. Chelsea: First, 34.33. Cummington: 
Mrs. BE. F. W., 1. Danvers: Mrs. R. T. S., 
vit Dedham: First, 127.40. Dorchester: 


Mrs. M. M. G., 1. East Northfield: Lyn, 5. 
Enfield: Estate of J. B. Woods, 80. Fiteh- 
burg: Mrs. E. J. D. and sip Sd 6; F. 
C. H., 5. Gloucester: Mrs. R. 10. Great 
Barrington: Miss E. J. L., 5. pe 
Miss’ E R.oP., 2: Hadley: 1 See RS: a fe 
Holbrook: Winthrop, 50. Holyoke: pel 


174.17. Leominster: Mrs. F. J. L., 5; 

A. W., 15. Lexington: F. W. S., 1. Med- 
ford: Mr. and Mrs. D. W. W., 50. Middle- 
boro: First, 13.90; Central, .1. Natick: 
Mrs, 8S. L C., 2;-G. W. F., 2; A Friend, 5, 
Newton Highlands: A. C. G., 1. North- 
ampton: First, Dorcas Soc., Md. Wel eae Kat 


10; Mrs. L. S. S., 5. M. C., 12. Norwood: 
A Friend, 2. Petersham: C. D. M., 100. 
Reading: F. B., 5; M. S. C, 1. Shrews- 
bury: J. F. oer 10. South Framingham: 
Cc. A. K., 10. South Hadley: Y. M. C. A., 
50. South Weymouth: Mrs. H. T. D., 1. 
Springfield: Mrs. E. A. H., 1; Mrs. A. S. 
H..T., 25; Mrs. BE. J. W., 20. Stockbridge: 
Miss C. P. W. and sister, 1.50. Swamp- 
seott: First, Lad. Aux., 1. Taunton: E. P. 
Eta £0: Walpole: 5. Wellesley: G. G. 5; 
Miss S. A. Loher, 2; A Friend, 30. Welles- 


OE as a el a 

est Springfield: 
5 Pees, 60._, Wermonth: Miss ML. la, 
ie ts o a 4 Goodnow, 2,850; T. Ww. Ves 
Beith west, HE at, Asso rake owen tes 


RHODE ISLAND—$165.60. 
Rhode Island H. M. Soc., J. W. Rice, 
5 


Treasurer, 76.60. Pawtucket: ie 
oe Dale: M. E. B 


Bh. Wa 20; West- 


. 15. Provid J; 
. A. 5; Mrs, H. HL A, B., 5: aon 
te as ae L., 5; A. G T., 1. Tiverton: A. 


mach ae te es (of which Leg- 

acies, $676.32). 
Miss’y Soc. of Conn., Rev. J. S. Ives, 
Treasurer, 743.03. Black Rock: Miss §S. J. 
5. Bridgeport: Estate of HE. Sterling: 
3.82; Second, 98.06. Bristol: A. G. LO. 
Burnside: A. Friend, 200. Clinton: Estate 
of J. A. Taylor, 432. 50. Connecticut: A 
Friend, 10. Derby: First C. E., 10. East 
Hartford: First, 21.90. Farmington: Mrs. 
M. M. P., 10. Greenwich: C. M. c's a 
gaye Ay EIA. (25) A.W. Mi 26% Mrs. 

. . H 


We jets, LOR MIS) Eo OR. Ss M. W., 30, 
Mianus: Mrs. M. Wie 335. 0 s ‘o, Bo Avail Os 
Milford: Mrs. O. T. row 15, Naugatuck: 
First, 50. New Britain: South, ee 
Miss’y Soc., 5; F. H. A., 10; M. D. E.,- 10: 
Mrs. 8. “A, S), 100; A. Friend, 5. ‘New 
Haven: Estate of H. J. Prudden, 240; 
Mrs, Web. 1) bs MM. Bos, 3S) GN. Bs 
Ss. E. B., 100. Newington: WN. WwW. B; 10. 
New London: Mrs. J. N. H., 50; C. W. N., 
2.50. New Milford: Mrs. W. G. G., 7.50. 
Norfolk: H. H. B., 100. Noroton: H. S. 
N., 5. Norwich: Broadway, 2,000; Miss M. 
L. H., 5. Old Lyme: W. F. Coult, 10. Pine 
Orchard: E. D. Sheldon, 12. Plainville: 
Mrs. A. H. D., 5. Putnam: Second, 85.29. 
Saybrook: Miss A, A. A., 25. Sherman: 
W,. B35, 20. Terryville: 130.97. Union- 
ville: S. M. H., 10. Wernon Center: S. G. 
B., 5. Waterbury: M. L. M., 500. Wind- 
sor Locks: BH. C. C., 10. Woodbury: Mrs. 
Bee. Ga 2 


Ww. EE MU. Mrs... J: E.- Thomson, 
Treasurer, 150. South Norwalk: Wom. 
Assoc., 25. Winsted: Second, Aux., 20. 
Total, $195. 

NEW YORK —$2,161.05. 

1 eae = 2 Soc., Rey. C. W. een ah 
Treasurer, 16.32. Angola: Mrs. K. P. 2. 
Albany: Mrs. J. C. H., 1. Bayshore: Pizes 
18. Brewster: G. A. U., 265. Brooklyn: 
Lewis Ave., 131.47; Ch. of the Pilgrims, 
509.02; Puritan, 6. Buffalo: W. W. H., 5. 
Canandaigua: Ladies’ Soc., 10; S. J. C., 10. 
Copenhagen: 13.50. Cortland: H. E. R., 
100. Dobbs’ Ferry: Mrs. ‘ ; 
yatrperst 10. Franklin: 46,50. 
Migsat. Aguin, 10. Ithacas A, M. T:, 1. 
Jamestown: Danish, eG Beet) has Say» oe 
Kiantone: 11. Mexico: Mrs. W. Stevens, 
2. Moravia: 25.44. New York City: 
B’way Tab., 250; Camp Mem., 24; Christ, 
18.35; Mrs. S cheno ts Ane Ft. ©. 365 
Mrs. 'H. M. aGs dr. By, 100) L. W. H., 10: 
M. 0: NG. oasis Up Pls pilctert Bees 25: 
Owego: 8 Phoenix: First, 
26.22. Rochester: Mrs. J. C., 5. Roscoe: 
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Saratoga 
Syracuse: 


Salamanca: E. H., 500. 
Springs: New England, 22. 
Danforth, 14.71; Plymouth, 81.19. 


NEW JERSEY—$694.20. 

Bound Brook: 32.20. 
Bethlehem, and Paterson: 
East Orange: Trinity, 298; O. H. B. 10; 
c. L. B., 5; Mrs. J. A. H., 10. Lakewood: 
COehe Tis 10. Montclair: First, 100; First, 
WwW. M. Soc) 50; BY W. 2D; 100. Morris- 
town: Miss §. S; E., 5. Newark: M. E. D., 
50; Mrs. BE. H. F., 5; C. M., 5. Westfield: 
G He 10: 


PENNSYLVANIA—$131.50. ; 
Received by Rev. A. E. Ricker: Pitts- 
burg: Arlington, 10. Berwyn; J. C. N,., 


7.33. 


Dover: Swedes 
Swedes, 4. 


10. Catasauqua: Welsh, 17.50. Chandlers 
Valley: Swedes, 2. Delta: Bethesda 
Welsh, 5. Mount Airy: S. R. W., 25. 
Philadelphia: W. H. L., 25. Pittsburg: 


Plymouth, 2. Seranton: Plymouth, 10. 


West Pittston: First, 25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$2,493.50. 
Washington: First, 560; Mrs. E. H. H., 


it MOBS aes Wo Ces 900.00. 
VIRGINIA—$9.90. 
Herndon: 9.90. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$15.00. 


Montreat: Miss A. W. K., 5. Southern 
Pines: Miss H. A. B., 10. 
ALABAMA—$18.25. 

Millerville: Oak Hill, 75. Ashland: 
Pleasant Hill, 1. New Site: Antioch, 2. 
Talladega: 8.18; S. S., 6.32. 


FLORID A—$201.17. 

; Received by Rev. F. HB. Jenkins, 
Destin: W. Martin, p Jacksonville: 
Union, 100; total, 101. 

Avon Park: Union Evangel, 16.15. 
Conant: Dr. O. E. W. S., 1. Jacksonville: 
J. E. M., 4.50. Melbourne: 26.58. Orlando: 
Mrs. F. Bellows, 1. Plymouth: Mrs. S. M. 
L., 10. Winter Park: 17.52. 

W. HH. M. Union, Miss” A. EF. Guild, 


2.33 


Treasurer: Daytona: 10.. Lake Helen: 5. 
South > Jacksonville: 1.75. Tavares: 6.67. 
Total, $238.42. 
TEX AS—$85.00. 
ees Central, 80. Waco: B. BE. Van 
OKLAHOMA—$601.44. 

Received: by Rev. C. G. Murphy: 


Bethel: 12. Breckenridge: 6. Carrier: 26. 
Chickasha: S. S., 1. Forest: 6.19. Gage: 
3. Goltry: 25. Hillsdale: 15.74. Lawn- 
view: 8. Manchester: 2. Oklahoma City: 
Pilgrim, 75; Pleasant View, 6.10; Ply- 
mouth, 11.50. Ridgway: ait Total, 


$207.53. 

Agra: First, 165. Drummond: 
tan, 17.75. Gage: 2.30. Guthrie: 
25. Hennessey: First, 20. 

AO. Lawton: First, 15. 
Oklahoma City: 


26. Perkins: 


Puri- 
West, 
Kingfisher: 
Mt. Hope: 
Harrison Avenue, 
First, 22. Pond Creek: 
Union, 30. Vinita: First, 30. 
4.50. Waynoka: First, 15. 
Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. C. 
Treasurer: Altona: Beulah, 1.26. 
30c. Chickasha: S. S., 81le. 
1.50. Enid: 3. Florence: 3. Gage: 1; S. 
S., 50¢c.; C. E., 50c. Goltry: 3.95. Guthrie: 
Aux., 3.12. Harmony: S. S., 1.33. Hen- 
hessey: 6.40. Kiel: 1.65. Kingfisher: 2.50. 
Lawnview: Aux., 1.05. Medford: S. §S., 
Aux., 2.17. OkKlahoma City: Harri- 
+» 8.560; Harrison Ave, §. §., 
Pilgrim Aux., 20.12; Pilgrim S. §., 
41.12; Pilgrim ‘Cy. .H., 7.50% Pileriny “Cl Wm: 
Special, a Plymouth, Ladies, 2.11. 
Okarche: 1.50. Perkins: 2.58. eee 
2.57. Weatherford: 5. Total, $128.05. 


NEW MEXICO—$7,00. 
Los Ranchos de Atrisco: 7. 


Vittum: 


D. Allen, 
Capron: 
Drummond: 
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ARIZONA—$14.45. 


Received by Rev. J. H. Heald: Hum- 
boldt: 3.40. : 
Jerome: First, 7. Tombstone: First, 
4.05. 
TENNESSEE—$70.70. f 
Johnson City: F. A. C., 50. WKnoxville: 


Pilgrim, 20.70. 
OHIO—$93.88. 

Cong. Conf. of Ohio, Rev. J. G. Fraser, 
Treasurer, 50.81. Amherst: Second, 7. At- 
water: A. H., 16c. Columbus: Mrs. M, A. 
Wright, 10. Mansfield: Mrs. R. L. A., ao 
Oberlin: A. H. C., 6; Miss L._C. W., 
Toledo: E. A., 1. Sandusky: First, 491. 


INDIANA—$313.17. ‘ 
Hammond: First, 5. Highlands: First, 
2. Indianapolis: 7. Knox: Mrs. M. L. G., 
5. Marion: Temple, 10.85. Orland: 50. 
Portland: Liber Mem., 10.82. Ridgeville: 
First, 5. Terre Haute: First, (17.50. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, 
Treasurer: Brightwood: : a Syeroe 
Indianapolis: First S. S., 11.50; W. H. M. 
S., 40.42; People’s W. vei M.S. 203 frin- 


tty 78: Sh 5. Kokomo: W. H. M. S., 90; 
JES: E., 5. Michigan City: W. H. M. Sy 
7.50. Orland: W. H. M. S., 10; Jr. C. Ey 


5. Portland: South, 4.60. Terre Haute: 
Plymouth W. H. M. &S., 2.98. Total, $200. 


ILLINOIS—$94.98 (of which Legacy, 
$10.00). 


Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D.: 
eee Trinity German, Jefferson’ Park, 


Batavia: Mrs. L. C. P., 10. Buda: F. J. 
H., 10. Cambridge: Estate of H. G. Grif- 
fen, 10. Chicago: J. V., 5; T. H. T., 25; 
Mrs. M. B. V., 2. Highland: 7.15. Man- 
teno: Mrs. BE. W. H., 1. Naperville: C. 
H. G., 1. Rockford: W. H. M. U., 5. War- 
saw: 6. Watertown: Mrs. W. M. D., 2. 
Witt: Mrs. M. C., 2 


MISSOURI—$307.50. 


Missouri Cong. H. M. Soc., P. A. Gris- 
wold, Treasurer, 300. Brookfield: E. W. 
W., 5. St. Louis: Mrs. H. T. F., 2.50.. 


MICHIGAN—$133.61. 
Mich. Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, 
urer, 42.11, 


Treas- 
Ann Arbor: H. L. W., 3. 


Calumet: E. 8S. G., 10. Clinton: W. S. K., 
25. Detroit: H. H. B., 5. Hopkins: C. B. 
L., 10. Honor: J. A. G. 10. Howell: A 
Friend, 4. Linden: N. W. P., 1. Sauga- 
i, 6. Somerset: 10. Wheatland: S. S., 
WISCONSIN 2. 

Wis. Con. Assoc, C. M. Blackman, 
Treasurer, 62.54. Bristol: i... S8..°or. 
Clear Lake: Swedes, 38. La Crosse: Mrs. 
L. C. C., 20. Madison: G. H. W., 30. 


IOW A— $263.50. 

Iowa Cong. H. M. Soc., 
rill, Treasurer, 224. Cedar Falls: 1.50; R. 
L., 10. Newell: 25. Ottumwa: J. S., 3. 
MINNESOTA—$1,665.53. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D.: 
Anoka: 18.25. Benson: 5; Biwabik: 7.50. 
Biwabik Circuit: 15.48. Dawson: 15. Dex- 
ter: 1, Faribault: 17.43; Graceville: 5. 
KXKXragness: 8. Minneapolis: Lowry Hill, 
108.76; Lyndale, 27; Park Ave. Junior §. 
S., 25; Berean Bible Class, 5; for Biwa- 
bik pUineuit, Plymouth, 192.58: By, EL cdidy 
AP eaipiy 25, for Biwabik Circuit. Mari-_ 
etta: 2. New Richland: 6. New Ulm: 
12.13. Rochester: 94.92. St. Paul: Olivet, 
4, Pacific: 6; M. B. M., 5. Sauk Center: 
19.40. Sauk Rapids: 6.50. Zumbrota: 5. 


Total, $646.95 
Cass Lake: T. W. B., 33.33. Glencoe: 
3. Lake Park: 2.30. Marietta: 
Mazeppa: 10. Minneapolis: 
Northfield: F. B. H., 
Ulen: 2.25. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. 
Treasurer: Ada: 4.57. 


Miss A. D. Mer- 


Fe We. bs.,0 SOO: 


Cc. D. Siehl, 
Alexandria: 51. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Austin: 17.05. Benson: 14, Cott 
Grove: 10. Crookston: © 5. Hiteees 
ton: 1.50. Ellsworth: 1. Fairmount: 12. 


Fergus Falls: 9. Glenwood: C. EB 2 
Glyndon: 1, Granada: 3,50. Hawley: 
AUX, 202°C. Ei, 2: Ir. 6. E., 1. Mankato: 
- Mantorville: Aux., 5; (©, E., 4. Mar. 
shall: 5; Aux., 7.50; S. S., Bro Bh 
Milaca: 2. Minneapolis: Bivst: 90s Line 
den Hills, 6; Lowry Hill, 30; Lyndale, 
52.38; Park Ave., 32.85; Plymouth, 100. 
Moorhead: 15. Morristown: 2.50. New 
Richland: 3. New Ulm: 2.50. Northfield: 
100. Robbinsdale: 4. St. Paul: Ger. 
Cong., 2.50; Pacific, 9; Park, 26.75: Peo- 
ple’s, 35; St. Anthony Park,’ 15. Selma: 
2.40. Sherburn: 5. Spring Valley: C. BF., 
3; Aux., 14.15. Thank Offering Fund, 73. 
Winona: 75. Total, $810.15. 


KANSAS—$2.50. 
Clay Center: Miss E. P. M., 1. 
son: Mrs. R. McA., 1.50. 


NEBRASK A—$116.61. 

Neb. Cong. H. M. Soc., Rev. S. lL H 
ford, Secretary, 50. Crete: E. F. S., 10. 
Franklin: 10. Grand Island: Ger., 10.50. 
Hastings: First, 10. Lineoln: Miss C. J. 
C., 25. Santee: Ponca Station, 1.11. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$383.32. 

Received by Rev. E. H. Stickney: Bar- 
rie: 15.81. Buxton: 3.45; S. S., 4.35. 
Dickinson: 71.52. Fargo: First, 50.07; 
Plymouth, 20.45. Glen Ullin: 8.50. Hills- 
boro: Ch. and S. S., 12. McHenry: 15. 
Max: 4. Mayville: 35. Portland: 2.58. 
Sanborn: 25. Total, $267.73. 

Berthold: First, 4. Coleharbor: Ger- 
man St. Paul's, Underwood, Zoar and 
Garrison, Friedens, 13.65. Hankinson: 30. 
Lawton: First, and Breckett: 5. Medora: 
2.92. Mott: 2.79. 

Woman’s H. M. U., Mrs. EB. H. Stickney, 


Nicker- 


Treasurer: Fargo: Plymouth Soc., 14.88. 
Litehville: Soc., 2.35. Mayville: Soc., 25. 
Michigan: Soc., 5. Sanborn: C. E., 10. 
Total, $57.23, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$232.49. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D.: 
Beresford: 20.75. Clark: 28.27; S. S., 10. 
Highmore: 13. Lamro: 7. Pierre: 77.05. 
Virginia: 7. Willow Lake: 13. Total, 
$176.07. 

Eureka: Mrs. H. H., 3. Gann Valley: 
First, 5. Herrick and St. Charles: 6.25. 
Lane: Union, 12. Lebanon: 3.60. Red- 
field: 26.57. 


COLORADO—$941.66. 

Congregational H. M. Soc., A. D. Moss, 
Treasurer: Boulder: First, 84.42. Colo- 
rado Springs: First, 149.08; Second, 7.15. 
Collbran: 37. Cripple Creek: 26. Denver: 
Second, 10; Plymouth, 29.50. Eaton: 
133.70. Elvk River: 5. Ft. Collins: 52.50; 
Henderson: S. S., 13.58. Lafay- 

Paonia: 8.33. Pueblo: S. S., 
Rye: 4. Silwerton: 20.70; S. S., 5.55. 


Total, $636.08. 

Arriba: 2.62. Denver: Second, 10. En- 
glewood: Mayflower, 8. Flagler: 10; Y. 
P. S. C. B., 5.30. Fort Collins: Ger., 23. 
Montrose: Union, 3. Wellington: First, 7. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. Chas. Rog- 
ers, Treasurer: Buena Vista: 5. Colorado 
Springs: First, 60; Second, 10. Cripple 
Creek: 4. Denver: Second, 48; Third, 5; 
Ohio Ave., 29.66. Fort Collins: 15. 
Greeley: 20. Longmont: 30. Telluride: 5. 
Whitewater: 5. Total, $236.66. 


WYOMING—$36.20. 
Lusk: 21.25. New Upper La Prele: Mis- 


sion S. S., 3.05 


Woman’s W. M. Union, Miss E. Mc- 
Crum, Treasurer: Douglas: W. M. Soc., 
11.90. 

MONTANA—$11.95. 


Columbus: 5.95. Glasgow: First, 6. 
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Peace 180.58. 
Shallis: W. M. Soc., 24.50. Dea 
Union, 1.50. Lewiston: Pilgrim, OD, 


56 


CALIFORNIA, NORTH—$148.02, 

Cal. H. M. Soc. Rev. L. D. Rathbone, 
Secretary, 48.02. San Jose: W. E. H., 100. 
CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—$2.00. 


iby tain Home: 30. Priest River: First, 


Pasadena: Mrs. E. S. B., 2, 
OREGON—$23.00. 
Clackamas: First, | 2. Hubbard: First, 


16. Ontario: First, 5. 
WASHING'TON—$172.50. 

Five Mile Prairie and Lidgerwood: 7. 
Hicksville: Ebenezer German, 6.15. Nam- 
pa: German, 2. Odessa: German Pilgrim, 
18.35. Pacific Conference, D. J., Ger., 50. 
Pasco: First, 5. Quincey: German, 
Seattle: First German, 7; Tacoma: 
grim, 22.25. Tekoa: First, 5. Wancouver: 
Pilgrim, 15. Walla Walla: German Zion, 
6.25; German Conference, 12. Warden: 
Fredensfeld German, 5. 


Mareh Receipts. 


Sete a aie tere $19,955.11 


Contributions 
i 3,803.71 


E@PGAGIOS GO Weta eee ic 
$23,758.82 
19,685.23 
11.92 


Total $43,455.97 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


H. N. Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer, Boston. 
Receipts for March, 1910. 


Andover: Free, 125. Ashland: 3. Athol: 
26.96. Beverly: Washington Street, 54. 
Blackstone: 15; C. E., 13; S. S., 5. Bos- 
ton: Dorchester, Central, 50; S. S, 8.83; 
Second, 10; French, 12. Bridgewater: 
Ea. Union, 25.38. Brimfield: First, 41.26. 
Cambridge: No., 40; Prospect Street, 
115.44, Chelmsford: Central, 32.  ©Chico- 
pee Falls: Second, 29.82. Douglas: Ea. 
Swede, 5. Erving: 1.39. Everett: Swed- 
ish, 5. Fitehburg: Finn, 6.55. Framing- 
ham: So. Grace, 68.84. Granby: 11.77. 
Greenfield: Second, 50.38. Gurney Fund, 
Income of, 20. Halifax: 10. Hardwick: 
Gilbertville, S. S., 20. Holyoke: Second, 
253.34. Hyde Park: First, 64.45. Lane 
Fund, Income of, 164. Lawrence: Trin., 
16.82; Union, 26. Lineoln: 15. Lowell: 
First, 43.97. Lynnfield: Cen., 6.70. May- 
nard: Finn, 1. Mendell Fund, for Invest- 
ment, 1,800. Middleboro: Central, Re 
Montague: Miller's Falis.« First, «10 
Monterey: 10. Milford: Swede, 5. Mill- 
ville: Swede, 3. Nantucket: First S. S., 
10. New Bedford: Trin., 84.40. Pelham: 
Packardville, Union, 65. Pepperell: 19. 
Pittsfield: So., 32.93. Plymouth: Mano- 
met, 10. Quiney: Finn, 2. Reed Fund, 
Income of, 127.50 Rockland: 30.65. 
Sandwich: First S. S., 2.25. Somerville: 
First, 21.21; Broadway, 31.86; Highland, 
28.12. South Hadley Center: 14.67. 
Springfield: Emmanuel, 10. Swampscott: 
rire: “8. 8; 59. Ware: East, 242.26. 
Watertown: Phillips, © 210.17. Wayland: 
Trin., $0.80. Westwood: Islington, 1. 
Whitney Fund, Income of, 125. Williams- 
town: First, 225. Winehendon: No,. 44.13. 
Windsor: 7. Woburn: ,No. C. E., 10; 
Swede, 5.50. Yarmouth: West, 5. 

Designated for East Boston Italian 
Mission: Wellesley Hills: First, 15; S. S., 
5.28. Dedham: First, S. S., 10. Designated 
for Summer School: Amherst: Agricul- 
tural College, 25. Designated for Mass.: 
Gloucester: Bethany, 3. Taft Thank Of- 
fering: Oakham: 65. Plains: 3. 


Interest, etc. 
Literature 


emer ere ror ereeseesse 


Barre 
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Greenwich: 17. Designated for Mass. 
Debt: Lowell: J. Rogers, 100. New Bed- 
ford: L. L. B. Dexter: 25. Northbridge: 
Whitinsville, A. F. Whitin, 500. Nor- 
wood: H. M. Plympton: 100. Taunton: 


Cc. M. Rhodes, 100. Worcester: H. Lovell, 
25. Designated for Salary of W. S. An- 
derson: Franklin Co.: 37.81. For Salary 
of Miss Beaton: Wareham: 25. Designated 
for salary of Portuguese worker: Boston: 
Miss. and Ch. Extension Soc., 100. Desig- 
nated for Mass.: Together Campaign: 
2,952.14. Designated for Salary of Ital- 
ian Missionary: Plymouth: No. Ital., 52. 
Wi i, . A. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Salaries, Amer. Inter. College, 
Greek worker, 38. 


Treasurer: 
70. Italian worker, 55. 
General Missionary, 40. 
SUMMARY. 
Regular (does not include income, 


lesacies, ) GtCD Gites sieieivialsies $2,326.44 
Designated for East Boston Ital- 
iay “Mission. Sos si a) Genetics 30.28 


Designated for salary of Italian 


INTSSLON AT Yew a eeeieeeiet is eles 2.00 
Designated for Summer School.. 25.00 
Designated. LOR Mass. on aerersusteters otene 28.00 
Designated for Mass. a Nee aus nets 850.00 
Designated for salary of W. S. An- 

GELSONS Hic fers etsioie sie) Sumientr steel oNele ers 37.81 
Designated for salary of Miss 

ESE OTL tte wporeo ie cicicmh cutie tela aweie stays 25.00 
Designated for salary of Portu- 

PATCSO PO WWOTIKCCL | teiate shale: olistnis: oie coisas 100.00 
Designated for Mass. Together 

(Racha h eas in ag cuit ad oe hci S csc 2,952.14 

esdedrlige lice ANcurare.ca' se. ove. tein) cboua tober custiviiekatoes 203.00 

SELODALS Hecerele ay cose die. e csiateys ete iale hegs ores $6,629.67 
THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 

Rev. Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Receipts for March, 1910. 

Bridgeport: Second, 36.77. Bridge- 
water: 8. Bristol: 50. Brooklyn: 32. 
Chaplin: 15.17. Colchester: 59.16. Derby: 
First, 12. Deep River: Swede, 4.12. East 
Haddam: 20.03. East Haven: 19.50. Hig- 
ganum: 4.50. Marlboro: 10. Jewett City: 
10.25. Mianus: 10. Middletown: First, 
yi es larg, Naugatuck: 200. New Haven: 
First, 217.46. Somers: 2.50. Staffordville: 
2. Thomaston: 32.07. Torringford: 5. 
Torrington: First, 5. Washington: Swede, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


Ws Cie Uk, 
Campaign, 
Special, 

Total, 


ee 61. Woodbridge: 31.25. 
CoH. “M. 4S); “Eogether 
31. 84, Undesignated, 817.04. 
834.80. Special to C. H..M. S., 15.41. 
$1,667.25. 
CONGRESS CONFERENCE OF 
OHI 


J. G. Fraser, D.D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Receipts for February, 1910. 


Austinburg: 6.45. Barberton: 16. 
Cleveland: Pilgrim, S. S., 10.50; Buclid 
Ave., 5. East Madison: 4.13. Bethlehem: 
W., 10; Cc. E., 7. Conneaut: 11.73. Eagle- 
ville: 10. East Cleveland: East, 5. Ham- 
ilton: 10. Interest: 24.53. Parkman: 2. 
Sandusky: 2.76. Troy: 7. Total, $132.10. 

Campaign Specials: Andover: 3. Bur- 
ton: 12. Chester: 1. Claridon: C. E., 6. 
Hudson: P., 10. Lyme: 2.25. Madison: 15. 
Mansfield: First, 60. Painesville: 6.45. 
Parkman: P., 5. Total, $120.70. 

Ohio Woman’ s Home Missionary Union, 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Toledo, Treasurer: 
Ashland: S. S., Pri., for Dr. Meda Hess, 


2.35. Bellevue: W. i 5.50. Canfield: P., 
5. Chatham: W. Shey Bea Cleveland: 
Hough Ave., W. i: 28 Pari’ avira 
8.40. Lima: W. M. S., 4.30. Marietta: 


Marysville: W. M. S., 
1.40. Medina: W. M. S., 13. Norwalk: W. 
DES ES ees Oberlin: Second, L. §S., 10. 
Springfield: First, S. S., 25. Tallmadge: 
Ww. M. S., 10. Toledo: Central, Ww. M. S., 
2.0% Wayne: W. M. S., 1.96. Total, 
$162.61. Grand Total, $415.41. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in March, 
1910. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Central Ch., L. B. and 
H. M. S., 6 bbls., $483.92; Zenana Band, 
2 bbls., $200. Derby, Ct.: Second Ch, 2 
boxes, $106.75. Ellington, Ct.: L. B. S., 2 
bbls, $196.60. Kansas City, Mo.: First 
Ch., Woman’s Assoc., 2 bbls., $80. Mid- 
dletown, Ct: Hirst, Ch., L. BoM. SS. iippls 
$89.70. New Haven, Ct.: 1st Ch. of Christ, 
L. H. M. S., 7 boxes, $945.03. New Lon- 
don, Ct.: Second Ch., Dor. Soc, 1 box, 
$95. New York City: Broadway Tab., W. 
S., 2 trunks, $216.15. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: 
No, Ch., W. A...) box, $31.38; cash, $20; 
St. Louis, Mo.: Pilgrim Ch., 2 pbls., $254. 36. 
Webster Groves, Mo.: 1 box, $163. Weth- 


First W. M. S., 45. 


5. Waterbury: Swede Mission, 8; Italian, ersfield,. (Ct.3 1,°9AS -S..2 01 Bb, spore 
1; West Haven: 76.85. Wethersfield: Total, $2,889.59. 
The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 
Receipts for March, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 
Previously acknowledged ......ececeuee punivinate kis ar Cisis arcin srete east te eth mci weiend 30,173.46 
THCome LOK Maren ayy cies xen o.ctoselereteles bleiaresi vielen vise nisin @ miniciere cerere enarerel eestelebe terete $6,852.60 
$37,026.06 
Current Receipts 
EASTERN DISTRICT. for Saluda, N. C., 5. East Baldwin: S. S., 


MAINE—$305.83. 

Bangor: Jr. Aux., in Central Ch., for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn, 50; Hammond St. 
Ch., L. M. S., bbl. goods for Greenwood, 
8. C. Belfast: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
5. Biddeford: Second Ch., 16.60; Ch., bbl. 
goods for Athens, Ala. Bridgton: First 
Ch., 15. Brooks: Ch., 10. Buecksport: Mrs. 
Minnie L. Klock, for S. A., Grand View, 
Tenn., 5. Castine: W. M. S., 2.32. Cor- 
nish: W. M. §S., 5. Dover: L. P. Evans, 


Lincoln Mem., 8. East Machias: Senior 

E. Soc., 5. Gardiner: First Ch., 4. 
Harrison: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.35. Jack- 
son: Ch., 6. Lincoln: Jr. C. E., for Alaska 
Mission, 80c. Lyman: Ch., bbl. goods for 
Athens, Ala. Machias: Ch., bbl goods for 
Athens, Ala. Madison: Ch., bbl. goods for 
Athens, Ala. Portland: Second Parish S. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 4.66; State Street Ch., 
Knights of King "Arthur, for Grand View, 
Tenn., 5; State Street Ch., for Evarts, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Ky., 5.  Prineeton: Primary §. S., -bb1. 
gaods, for Athens, Ala. Riehmond: Ch., 
or Am. Highlanders, 5. Saco: L. ee 
two bbls. goods for Greenwood, S. C. 
Skowhegan: Rey. B. B. Merrill, 1. South 
Freeport: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2. South 
Portland: First Ch., Mission Band, bbl. 
aneee for Athens, Ala. Thomaston: 
Ns S., Lincoln Mem., 1.55. Vinal 
Haven: Mrs. Paige, for laundry, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn., 2. Waterville: Ch., bbl. 
goods for Athens, Ala.; Bible School, Lin- 
coln Mem., 7.20. West Minot: Union Ch., 
5. Winslow: Ch., 7.50. Woodfords: Ch., 
two bbls. goods for Athens, Ala. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Maine, Mrs. Helen W. Davis, Treasurer: 
Bremen: 1; Second Ch., Brunswick: 
38.06. Calais: 50. Denmark: 2.25. Den- 
nysville: 5. Jackman: 50c. North 
Bridgton: 2.50. Portland: State Street, 
2.54; West, 10. Woodfords: Mrs. G. F. 
Black’s S. S. Class, for S. A., Brewer Nor- 
mal School, 8. Total, $124.85. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$504.91. (Donations, 
$442.44; Legacies, $62.47.) 

Alstead: Third Ch., 6.50. Bath: Ch., 
10.29; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.26. Ben- 
nington: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 8. Berlin: 
Ch., 13.25. Bethlehem: Ch., 1.50. Bos- 
eawen: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3. Chiches- 
ter: Ch., 7.57. Derry Central: Ch., 21.61. 
Dover: George W. Benn, 10. Epping: 
Ch., 10. Exeter: Phillips Ch., 40. Frank- 
lin: Ch., 27.55. Geffstown: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., for Am. Highlanders, 8.14. Hook- 


sett: S. S., 2.15. 
goods for Greenwood, S. C. 
9. Lebanon: Ch., 50. Manchester: Frank- 
lin St. Ch., 140.94. Marlboro: Ch., 7.57. 
Mason: L. M. S., freight on goods _ to 
Greenwood, S. C., 1. Meredith: First Ch., 
oh y North Conway: Ch., 7.47. Orford- 
ville: Ch., S. S., and C. E., Lincoln Mem., 
6.30. Penacook: Mra. S..- A. Saun- 
ders, for Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 1; 
Cent. Union Ch., bbl. goods for Marion, 
Ala. Rindge: First Ch., 15. Rye: S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 2.30. Salem: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 3.55. Walpole: First Ch., 12.18. 
Wilton: Second S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2, 
Winehester: Dorothy Pease, for freight 
on goods to Talladega College, 2.31. 
Legacy. 

Derry: Sarah Noyes Barker, by C. S. 
Campbell, PExec., 187.39 (reserve legacy, 
124.92), 62.47. 


VERMONT—$354.84. 

Barre: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 12.50. 
lin: Ch., 15.57. Bennington: Old 
Ch., 60.50. Brattleboro: Center Ch., 
Chas. isa Crosby, for Scholarship 
Talladega College, 10; Mrs. A. A. 
Sanborn, 2. Bristol: First 
Brookfield: Second Ch., 10.36; 
S., Lincoln Mem., 5.17. Charlotte: S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 6.25. Cornwall: Ch., 4.30. 
Dorset: L. M. Soc., for Marshallville, Ga., 
5. Essex: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.50. 
Georgia: Ch., 11.65. Jamaica: Ch., 10. 
Jericho Center: W. H. M. U., for Grand 
View, Tenn., 25. Lyndon: First Ch., 9.35. 
Marlboro: Ch., Newbury: First Ch., 
50. Newfane: Ch., 2.30; S. S., 7.80, 
Lincoln Mem. Norwich: Ch., 6.35.  Or- 
well: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.62. Strafford: 
Ch., 11. WVershire: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1. 
Westminster West: W. H. M. §S., for 
freight to Dorchester Acad., 2.20. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$8,369.31 pRacatens 


Lancaster: L. M. S., bbl. 
Langdon: Ch.. 


$4,681.76; Legacies, $3,687.55). 
Amesbury: Union Ch., 5. Amherst: 
First S. S., for Tillotson College, 5.40; 


Hope Ch., S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.75. An- 
dover: Seminary Ch., 66.82; West Ch., for 
Scholarship at Fisk U., 25. Ashland: Ch., 
2.75. Attleboro Falls: Central S. S., Lin- 
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coln Mem., 5. Ballardvale: Union Ch., 
S. S., 9. Beachmont: Trinity Ch., 10.25. 


Bernardston: Goodale Memorial Ch., 6.57. 
Beverly: Washington St, Ch. 12. x 
Friend,” for A. at Marion, Ala., 60. 
Blandford: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5, 
Boston: French Ch., 6; Mt. Vernon Ch., 
185.04; Old South Ch., 957.50; Mrs. Char- 
lotte MoM. Fiske, for Talladega College, 
100; “A Friend,” for Cotton Valley, Ala., 
2. South Boston: Phillips Ch., 6. 
Brighton: Mrs. Spaulding, bbl. goods for 
Saluda, N. C. Dorchester: Second Ch., by 
Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn., 26. West Roxbury: South Ch,, 
84.05. Braintree: First Ch 25.54. 
Bridgewater: Scotland Ch., 1.15. Brook- 
line: Leyden S. S., add’l 25. Cambridge: 
North Ave, Ch., 25. Centerville: South 
2.75. Chelsea: Central, Nat’l 
Women Workers for Wilmington, 
ar JG, 418s Chester: First Ch., Lincoln 
Mem., 1.66. Chicopee: First S. S., 2.23. 
Clinton: W. BH. Parkhurst, 5. Concord 
Junction: E. P. Sweet, 1. Dalton: Fred 
G. Crane, for Talladega College, 100; 
Hon. Wm. Murray Crane, for Talladega 
College, 100 (50 of which for hospital); 
Zenas Crane, for Tougaloo U., 200; Zenas 
Crane, for Talladega College, 100. Ded- 
ham: First S._S., 11.87. Easton Center: 
S. S., Lincoln Mem., 8.45. East Taunton: 
S..S., Lincoln Mem., 2.65. Edgartown: S. S., 
2.50. Essex: C. E., for Black Mountain 
Academy, Ky., 25. Everett: Mystic Ch., 
S. S., Lincoln Mem., 10; Jr. C. EH. Soc. in 
Courtland St. Ch., for Santee, Neb., 2.36. 
Fall River: First S. S., 51.59. Fitehburg: 
Cc. Cc. Ch. S. S., 15.21. | Mlorence: S. S., for 
Wilmington, N. C., 8; S. S. Class, for Wil- 
mineton, —N. . Ci. .3. Framingham: Ply- 
mouth Ch., 66.37; Ladies’ Miss’y Circle, 
bbl. goods for Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Franklin: Miss Emma C. Ware, for Mar- 
shallville, Ga., 5. Gardner: First Ch., 
Bible School, for Scholarship Fisk U., 50. 
Gilbertville: S. S., for Piedmont College, 
10. Granby: First Ch., 5.28. Greenfield: 
Second Ch., 35.15. Hampden: Ch., 14.98; 
S. S., 1.27. WHMaverhill: Center Ch., 53.40 
(30 of which to constitute Miss Mary 
Webster Welsh L. M.). Holden: Ch., 19. 
Hudson: Ch. add’l, 6e. Lawrence: 
“Friends,” bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C 
Lenox: Ladies’ of Cong. Ch., for Black 
Mountain Acad., Ky., 10; S. S., 3.37. Lit- 
tleton: Ch., 7.47. Longmeadow: First Ch. 
Benevolent Asso., 56.15. Lowell: Paw- 
tucket Ch., 13.07; Pawtucket S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 6.73. Lynnfield Centre: Ch., 
7.04. Lynn: Miss C. O. Downing, bbl. 
goods for Greenwood, S. C. Malden: 
Edgeworth Chapel, for S. A., at Grand 
View, Tenn., 10. Marshfield: First S. S., 
2. Mattapoisett: Ch., 9.60; S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4.50. Maynard: Ch., 17.60; Pri- 
mary S. S., 5.50; C. B., 5. Merrimae: First 
Ch., Ladies’ Social Circle, for Scholarship 
Fisk U., 10; Pilgrim Ch. and S. §S., for 
Scholarship Fisk U., 12.50; Pilgrim Ch. 
Men’s Club, for Scholarship Fisk U., 10. 
Middleboro: Central Ch., 1; Central S. &., 
9.39. Millbury: Miss Florence Putnam, 
for Talladega College, 5. Newburyport: 
Belleville S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3. New 
Salem: Ch., 9. Newton: Eliot Guild, box 
goods for Marion, Ala. Northampton: 
First Ch., Dorcas Society, for Marshall- 
ville, Ga.. 25; First Ch., Doreas Society, for 
Wilmington, N. C., 25; Edwards Ch., for 
Wilmington, N. C., 36; Edwards Ch., by 
Miss Alice B. Kingsbury for Wilmington, 
N. C., 12; Edwards Ch., Bible Class for 
Wilmington, N. C., 8; Mrs. Martha Wil- 


liams, for Wilmington, N. C., 10. North- 
boro: Ch., bbl. goods for Athens, Ala. 
North Leominster: Ch., 19.35. North 


Norton: Trinity Ch., 15.60. 


h., 2. 
pie SAPS Primary and Jr. 


Norwood: First Ch. S. &., 
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Depts, 5. Oxford: C. E. Soc, for Wil- 
mington, N. C., 2; L. M. Soc., bbl. goods 


for King’s Mountain, N. C. Palmer: Second 
Ch., 10.84. Petersham: ‘A. D. M.,” 100. 
Phillipston: C. E., 3.67. Pittsfield: Second 
Ch., 1.80; SouwthsCh.cS,,. S.,, PSi Gras eonem, 
for Talladega College, 5; W. B. Rice, 
for Talladega College, 10. Plympton: §. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 1.37. Quiney: Bethany 
Ch., Bible School, 32.63. Randolph: Miss 
Abby W. Turner, 25. Rockland: S. &., 
Lincoln Mem., 13.73. Rutland: Woman's 
Union, two bbls. goods for Moorhead, 
Miss. Somerville: Broadway Ch., 15.42; 
Rev. H. H. Leavitt, 50. Southampton: 
Ch., 25. Southbridge: Ch., 10.60. South 
Deerfield: Mr. A. M. Rice., for Piano Fund, 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, 103 “Ah 
Friend,’ 2. South Dennis: Ch.,14. South 
Hadley: Y. W. C. A., of Mount Holyoke 
College, 100. Spencer: First Ch., 168.42. 
Springfield: Olivet S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
5.48; Park Ch., S. S., Lincoln Mem., 6.25; 


Mrs. H. S. C. Birnie, for Talladega Col- 
lege, 50; Mary D. Chapman, for S. A, 
Gloucester School, Cappahosic, Va., 2; 


Mrs. A. C. Harris, for Talladega College, 
5. Swampscott: First S. S., 4.23. Taun- 
ton: Union Ch., 6.84; West S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4; Winslow Ch., Ladies, for Marion, 
Ala., 5.50 and bbl. goods. Walpole: Sec- 
ond Ch., 15. Warren: S. S., for Dorches- 


ter Acad., 12. Waverly: First Ch., 6.36. 
Webster: Anna L. Perry, bbl. goods, for 
Marion, Ala. Westboro: Ch., 58.30; S. S., 


5. West Brookfield: A Friend, for Laun- 
dry at Pleasant Hill., Tenn., 5. West- 
ford: Union Ch., 24. Westport; Pacific 
Union S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.65. Whit- 
insville: Anna L. Whitin, for Hospital, 
Talladega College, 25. Williamstown: 
First Ch., 225. Winechendon: North Cnh., 
14.38. Woburn: Montvale §S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4.62; Mrs. Susan T. Greenough, 5. 
Worcester: First Ch. S. S. Class No. 15, 
for Marshallville, Ga., 25; Hope S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 8.75; Plymouth Ch., S. S. 
Class, box goods, for Saluda, N. C.; Mrs. 
K. Chapin Higgins, 
lege, 5; Dr. Julius Garst, for Talladega 
College, 6; Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Goddard, 
for Saluda, N. C., 10; Miss Mabel Page, 


bbl. books, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Alice G. West, for Hospital, Talladega 
College, 10. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
of Mass and R. I., Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treasurer: Brockton: First Ch., Mrs. R. 
P. Kelly’s S. S, Class, through Woman’s 
Aux... for 8S, Ay, Saluda, (N.C. £2.50 9 We 
H. M. A., for Cotton Valley School, Ala., 
200. W. H. M. A., 400 (of which 390 for 
Salaries, and 10 for Chinese), Total, 
$612.50. 


Legacies. 


Medford: Mary C. Johnson, 956,39. 
Bedford: Joseph Arthur Beauvais, 504.72. 
Northbridge: Lydia A. Morse, 1,126.44. 
Newton: Mary I. Cram, by Calvin M. 
Cram, Exec., 150 (Reserve Legacy, 100), 
50. Northboro: Charlotte Louise Good- 
now, by Luther Conant, Exec., 3,000; less 


New 


tax, 150; 2,850 (Reserve Legacy, 1,900) 
950. Springfield: Roxalana C. Kibbe, by 
H. W. Bosworth, Exec., 300 (Reserve 
Legacy, 200); 100. 
RHODE ISLAND—$78.02. 
(Donations, $77.12; Legacy, 90 cents.) 
Central Falls: S. S., Lincoln Mem., add'l 
1.20, Chepachet: C. E., 1.25. Newport: 
Jon OR. sluesiie, “T1603. “Pax, 2 2, North 


Scituate: A Friend, 1.50. Pawtucket: Park 
Place Ch., Bible School, 30.41. Provi- 
dence: Beneficent Ch. S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
5.61; Elizabeth C. Hogg, for Talladega 
College, 20. Rumford: Newman Ch,, S. S., 
Lincoln Mem.,~ 3.05. Woonsocket: Miss 
Alice Bushee, 50c. 


for Talladega Col- - 
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Legacy. 
Pawtucket: Abner Atwood, by Robert 
Cushman, Exec., 90c. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


CONNECTICUT—$3,491.19. 

(Donations, $3,477.05; Legacy, $14.14.) 

Barkhamsted: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3.25. 
Bethlehem: S. S., Lincoln Mem., _ 6.35. 
Bloomfield: Prim. S. S., for Grand View, 
Tenn., 1.25; C. E., for Furnishing Room 
in New Dormitory at Grand View, Tenn., 
25. Bridgeport: First S. S., 25; Second 
Ch., 98.06; Black Rock S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
7.62. Brookfield Centre: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 3.04. Burlington: Ch., 5; S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 5. Canaan: Pilgrim Ch., 58.60. 
Canton Centre: L. A. Soc., for Wilming- 
ton, N. C., 8. Clinton: C. E., for Building 
Fund, Grand View, Tenn., 25; Mr. Wood- 
worth, 1.95; Horatio Kelsey, for Equip- 
ment of Shop at Grand View, Tenn., 1. 
Cromwell: “Earnest Workers,” for Saluda, 
N.C, <4: Danbury: Woman’s Aux. of 
First Ch., for Grand View, Tenn., 50. 
Deep River: S. S., for S. A. at’ Joppa, Ala., 
6.52. Derby: Second S. S., for Furnishing 
Room at Saluda, N. C, 12.50 (6.25 of 
which Lincoln Mem.); Second Ch., 42.90; 
C. E., for Rosebud, So. Dak., 10. East- 
ford: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3.01. East 
Hampton: Ch., 18.41. East Hartford: 
South” Ch., 8s I. M.'s.) bb goods, fer 
Greenwood, S. C: East Woodstock: Ch., 
5 Glastonbury: Mrs. D. W. Williams, 
for Talladega College, 5. Greenwich: 
Second S$. Si, 27-71. Hampton: Ch., 9.70. 
Hartford: Fourth Ch., by Mrs. Botsford, 
50c.; Talcott St. S. S., 5; Mrs. Hlizabeth 
Bullard, for Marshallville, Ga., 15; At- 
wood Collins, for Talladega College, 20 
(10 of which for Hospital Bldg.); Geo. 
D. Hills, for Talladega College, 5; J. M 


Holcombe, for Talladega College, 5: 
Samuel Prentice, for Talladega College, 
10; Mrs. C. S. Williams, for Talladega 


College, 1. Harwinton: S. S., 1.50. Higga- 

mun: Ch., 6. Kensington: S. S., for 

Tougaloo U., 35. Lisbon: S. S., Lincoln 

pont, pe Madison: First S. S., Lincoln 
em., 5. 


Mansfield: Ch., for Evarts, Ky., 
5. Meriden: Ch., for Athens, Ala.,’ 2:35; 
John L. Billard, for Talladega College, 


-10; Wilbur H. Squire, for Talladega Col- 


lege, 5. Middletown: First Ch., 19.66; Miss 
Richardson, for Athens, Ala., 1. Middle- 
sex: Conference, for Equipment of Shop 
at Grand View, Tenn., 6.81. Naugatuck: 
First Ch., 262; Howard B. Tuttle, for Tal- 
ladega College, 1,000. New Britain: Mrs. 
Frank H. Alford, for Building Fund, 
Grand View, Tenn., 25. New Haven: Ch. 
of the Redeemer, S. S., 6; Humphrey St. 
S. S., for Grand View, Tenn., 6.39; Ply- 
mouth Ch., Ladies’ Aid Soc., for Theologi- 
cal Hall, Talladega, Ala., 30; Shelton Ave. 
S. S., 8.64; N. S. Bronson, for Talladega 
College, 5; L. W. Cleaveland, for Talladega 
College, 2; Timothy Dwight, for Talladega 
College, 15; Henry W. Farnam, for Tal- 
ladega College, 50; Frank W. Pardee, for 
Talladega College, 25; C. E. P. Sanford, 
for Talladega College, 5; Simeon Bald- 
win, for Talladega College, 10; Roger S. 
White, for Talladega Collage, 25. New 
London: First Ch., box and bbi. goods, 
for Athens, Ala; Tuesday Club, bbl. goods, 
for Athens, Ala.; Mrs. C. W. Chappell, for 
Talladega College, 50; Mrs. M. S. Harris, 
for Talladega College, 100; Miss Turner, 
for Athens, Ala., 5. Newington: S. S., for 
Piano Fund, Santurce, Porto Rico, 6.52. 
Newtown: §S. S., 16.01. Norfolk: S. S., for 
Tougaloo U., 10.. Nerth Haven: Ch., 69.20; 
M. S 


Ch., Prayer Meeting, 3.25; z y wre 
Norwich: Broadway Cong’l Ch., for Hos- 
pital, Talladega College, 400; Broadway 


S. S., Lincoln Mem., 25; Charles Bard, for 
Talladega College, 2. Old Saybrook: Ch., 
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5.88. Plainville: Ch., 14. Plymouth: Ch 
Home Dept., for Wilmington, No ec; 4. 
Prospect: S. S., Lincoln’ Mem., 3. Rock- 
ville: Union Ch., Bible School, Lincoln 
Mem., 31.88; “A Friend,” for Tillotson 
College, 1. Seotland: J. H. Johnson, for 
Shop at Grand View, Tenn., 1. Sharon: 
First Ch., 4.28. Shelton: W. M. S., 7; S. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 10. Somers: Ch., 6.253 
S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2. Southington: First 
8. S., Lincoln Mem., 12.37. South Man- 
chester: Centre Ch., W. M. S., for Thomas- 
ville, Ga., 22; C. E., for Furnishing Room 
at Saluda, N. C., 3. Southport: Pequot 
Library, for Shop Equipment at Grana 
View, Tenn., 15. 


Stafford Springs: S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 9.40; M. S., bbl. goods, 
for Saluda, N. C. Staffordville: S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 34c. Stanwich: Ch., 7.25; S. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 13.67. Stratford: Miss 


Helen Lewis, for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 
10. Suffield: W. M. S., 70c. Thompson: 
S. S.. for S. A.. Grand View, Tenn., 15; 
“A Friend,” 50c. Torrington: Centre Ch., 
95.22. West Hartford: S. S. Lincoln 
Mem., 11.08. West Haven: First Ch., 23.10. 
Windham: First Ch., 23.57. Woodstock: 
First Ch., 18.66. 

Woman's Cong’l] Home Missionary Union 
of Conn., Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treas.: 

Goshen: Aux., for Thomasville, Ga., 10. 
Hartford: First Ch. Y. W. M. Club, 
for Grand View, Tenn., 75 (25 of which 
for Furnishing Room). Naugatuck: 
Ladies’ Aid, for Thomasville, Ga., 40. Nor- 
folk: H. M. SS. 655 (20 of which for 
Thomasville, Wa., and 20 for Chinese Wo- 
men in San Francisco, and 15 for Santee, 


Neb). Suffield: S. S.. for Furnishing “Suf- 
field Room” at Grand View, Tenn., 25. 
Wallingford: L. B. S., for Santee, Neb., 
50; L. B. S., for Work for Chinese Wo- 
men in San Francisco, Cal., 25. Winsted: 
Second Ch., Aux., for Santee, Neb., 8. 
Total, $288. 
Legacies. 

Bridgeport: Edward Sterling, by Ed- 

ward W. Marsh, Exec. 3.82 (Reserve 


Legacy, 2.54), 1.28. Jewett City: James 
Johnson, 1.10 (Reserve Legacy, 74c.), 36c. 
West Hartford: Harriet N. Chappell, 37.50 
(Reserve Legacy, 25), 12.50. 


NEW YORK—$790.36. 

Black Creek: Ch., 3.30. Brookton: 5. 
S., Lincoln Mem., 1.35. Brooklyn: Atlan- 
tic Ave. Chapel, “Pleasant Hour Club,” 
bbl. goods, for Marion, Ala.; Atlantic 
Ave. Chapel, “Friend,’ for Building Fund, 
Marion, Ala., 5; Ch. of the Evangel, Bible 
School, 10; Park Ch., 36.50; Park Ch. S. 
S., 13.94. Buffalo: Pilgrim S. 5S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4.16. Centre Lisle: Ch., 2.70. Champ- 
lain: Charles W. McLellan, 1. Copen- 
hagen: Ch., 12.50. Corning: Ch., 4.23. 
Cortland: H. E. Ranney, 100. Deer River: 
S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5. Eldred: Ch., Lin- 
coln Mem., 5. Franklin: Ch., addl., 5.75. 
Gaines: Ch., 8.60. Homer: Ch., 12.48. 
Kiantone: Ch., 6. Lebanon: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4.28. Lisle: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 7. 
Mt. Vernon: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
4; Baptist Ch. and C. E. Soc., goods for 
Enfield, N. C. Newark: C. N. Smith, 10. 
New Haven: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3. New 
York: Broadway Tabernacle, Soc. for 
Woman’s Work, box goods, for Elbowoods, 
No. Dak.; Camp Memorial S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 7.25; Christ Ch. S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
10; Miss M. S. James, for Elbowoods, No. 
Dak., 1; Edgar Vanderbilt, for Elbowoods, 


No. Dak., 10. North Evans: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 3.60. Orient: S. S., 6.12. Owego: 
Ch., 8 Perry Centre: Ch., 16.52. Rens- 


selaer Falls: S., Lincoln Mem., 88c. 
Saratoga Springs: New_ England Gh., 15; 
Spring Valley: S. S., Lincoln Mem.,_ 8. 
Syracuse: Danforth Ch., 8.82; Geddes Ch., 
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19.07; Plymouth Ch., 43.80. West Bloom- 
field: Ch., 17.26. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
New York, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas.: 

Binghamton: Plymouth C. E., for S. A,, 
Piedmont College, 10. Brooklyn: Central 
Ch., Primary Class, for Indian Missions, 
5; Lewis Ave. W. M. S., for Salary at Tal- 
ladega, 50; Lewis Ave. C. E., for Indian 
Maras rerw cn., ar CC. BH. 2> Puritan Ch 
8S. S., for Am. Highlanders, 25.50. Brooklyn 
Hills: Pilgrim Ch., C. E., for Scholarship, 
Piedmont Coll, 5. Honeoye: L. M. S., 10. 
Jamestown: First W. M. S., for S. A., Fisk 


U., 50. Massena: W. M. S., for S. A. at 
Grand View, Tenn., 6.25. New York: 
Broadway Tabernacle, S. W. W., 66 (50 


of which for Scholarship, Fisk U.); Man- 
hattan Ch., W. G., for Indian Work, 6; 
Broadway Tabernacle, Chinese §S. S., for 
Chinese Mothers and Children in San 
Francisco, 265. Rensselaer: L. A. S., for 
S. A., Piedmont College, 6. Syracuse: 
Good Will Ch, W. G, for Scholarship, 
Piedmont College, 25. Walton: S. S., for 
S. A., Piedmont College, 13.50; K. D., for 
S. A., Piedmont College, 9. Warsaw: Wo- 
man’s Union, to Const. Mrs. Frank West- 
lake, L. M., 30. Total, $349.25. 
NEW JERSEY—$579.46. 

Bound Brook: Pilgrim Workers, Kinder- 
garten Material for Saluda, N. C., Jer- 
sey City: First Ch., 7.74. Montelair: First 


Ch., 480; Woman’s Monday Club of First 
Ch. 12. Paterson: Auburn St. Ch., 24. 
Plainfield: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5.72; 


Women’s Association, 
ies for Saluda, N. C. 

Woman’s Home Miss’y Union of the N. 
J. Association, Mrs. Willard C. Buell, 
Treasurer: Montelair: First W. M. S., for 
Salary at Marshallville, Ga., 50. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$42.00. 
herent gate Ch., 4. Seranton: Plymouth 

Women’s Missionary Union of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. David Howells, Treasurer: 
Philadelphia: Central Ch., C. BE. Soc., for 
Eskimo Children of Alaska, 3. 

Through Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of New York, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 
Treasurer: Harford: W. M. S., for S. A. at 
Piedmont College, 25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$289.00. 
Washington: First Ch. 280; Lincoln 
Mem. Temple for Lawndale, N. C., 9. 


INTERIOR DISTRICT. 


OHIO—$519.75. 

Atwater: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3.75. Aus- 
tinburg: Ch., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. Barberton: Columbia Ch., for Tal- 
ladega College, 23. Cincinnati: Walnut 
Hills, Ch., 50.37; Walnut Hills S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 5.35. Columbus: First Ch., 70. 
East Cleveland: East Ch., 9. Fredericks- 
town: M. E. Ch., goods for Joseph K. Brick 
School, Enfield, N. C. Grand River: Rich- 
mond §. S., 1.34. Hudson: Ch., box goods 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Jefferson: First 


Kindergarten Ma- 
Westfield: C. E., 


Ch., 17.50. Lenox: Ch. and S. S., 5.32. 
Mansfield: Miss C. A. Dole, for S. A. 
Greenwood, S. C., 65c. Oberlin: Dr. G. W. 
Andrews, for Andrews Theological 
Hall, Talladega College, 100. Sandusky? 
First Ch., 3.91. South Kirtland: S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem., 2. Toledo: Marion Lawrence 


Ss. S., for Tougaloo U., 25; Washington St. 
Ch., 11.40. Twinsburg: S. S., 7.12. Rich- 
field: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3. Springfield: 
Lagonda Ave. Ch., 5. Unionville: Ch., 6,67. 
Wakeman: Second Ch,, 10.02. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
hio, Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer: | 
OP Coaheld: 1.65. Cleveland: BE, Madison Cc, 
E., for Scholarship at Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
25; Euclid Ave. W. A., for Scholarship at 
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Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 4; Hough Ave. W. A., 
18; Park W. A., 2.20. Columbus: May- 
flower W. G., for salary, Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn., 25. Conneaut: S. S., for Scholar- 
ship, Fisk U., 10. Kent: W. M. S., for 
Scholarship, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 10. 
Marietta: Oak Grove, 1.64. Marysville: 
WwW. M. S., 1.20. Newark: Plymouth L. A.,, 
1.80. Newton Falls: W. M. S., 4. North 
Fairfield: W. M. S., 1.44. Oberlin: Second 
L. S., 10; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 10. Paines- 
ville: First S. S., for Scholarship, Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 3. Springfield: First W. M. S., 
12. Toledo: Plymouth W. M. S., 4; Wash- 
ington St. W. M. S., 3.30; Washington St. 
Primary S. S., for Indian M., 6.29. Union- 
ville: “A Friend,’ for Indian M., 1. Wayne: 
W.M.S., 1.68. Youngstown: W. M. S., 2.15. 
Total, $159.35. ; 


INDIANA—$ 21.85. 

Fayette: Ch., for S. A., Hmerson Insti- 
tute, Mobile, Ala., 11.20. Hammond: First 
Ch., 2. Michigan City: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
5.65. Moore’s Hill: John Hawkswell, 3. 


MICHIGAN—$2,613.53 (Donations, $260.45; 
Legacies, Ae 353.08). 

Alamo: W. H. M. S., bbl. and box goods 
for Athens, Ala. Ann Arbor: S. Si pit 
goods for Blowing Rock, N. GCG, Big 
Rapids: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2. 
Bradley: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.45. 
Calumet: First Ch., 35. Conklin: Plymouth 
Ch., 4.35. Constantine: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
16.27. Covert: First Ch., 4.50. Detroit: 
Second Ch. L. M. S., two bbls. goods for 
Athens, Ala. Grand Ledge: Ch., 2.20. 
Grand Rapids: Second S. S., for S. A, 
Grand View, Tenn., 15. Haneoeck: First 


Ch., 35.50. Imlay City: Ch., 13; S. S., Lin- 
eoln Mem., 4.03. Lamont: Ch., 6.15. 
Laingsburg: Bbl. and box goods for 
Athens, Ala. Lawrenee: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 2.44. Mattawan: L. M. tga ne Ol 
Athens, Ala, 3. New Haven: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 5. Ovid: W. H. M. U., bbl. goods for 


Athens, Ala. Port Huron: 
8S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3.71. 
Ch., 18.68 St. Joseph: L. M: S., bbl. goods 
for Athens, Ala. Shelby: Ch., 2.25. South 
Haven: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.50. Stanton: 
b. M. U., “bbiy “soods “for “Athens, Ala. 
Wheatland: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 3.33. 
Union City: L. M. S., bbl. goods for Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn. 

Woman’s Home Miss’y Union of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, Treasurer: 


Sturgis Mem, 
St. Johns: First 


Cadillac: W. M. S., for S. A., Grand 
View, Tenn., 50. Grand Rapids: 2nd W. 
M. S., 10. Red Jacket: W. M. S., for 
Athens, Ala. 20. Via Jets OM ey) eal dice 
Total, 80.14. 

Legacy. 

Niles: Dr. James Lewis, 2,353.08. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 
ILLINOIS—$755.17 (Donations, $751.83; 

Legacy, $3.34). 
Champaign: First Ch., 38.05. Chieago: 


Auburn Park Ch., 5.50; Douglass Park 

S., Lincoln Mem., 2; Porter Mem. S§. §S., 
Lincoln Mem., 5.; Ravenswood §. §S., Lin- 
coln Mem., for Marion, Ala., 16; St. Paul’s 
Evan. Ch., for Hawaiian Missions, 50. 
Des Plaines: Ch., 8.43. Downer’s Grove: L. 
A. Soc., for Wilmington, N. C., 8 Edel- 
stein: Ch., 3. Elgin: S. S., for S. A., Grand 
View, Tenn., 10. Elmwood: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4.20. Godfrey: Ch., 7.57. Jackson- 
ville: Ch., 31.12. La Grange: Ch., Lincoln 
Mem., 11.35. La Salle: S. S., 15. Lawn 
Ridge: Ch., 2. Melville: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 6. Melvin: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2,56. 
Metropolis: Ch., add’l., 3. Millburn: S. S., 
8. Morris: Ch., 15. Ottawa: Ch., 39.35, 
Park Ridge: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.56. 
Princeton: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5. Oak 
Park: Third Ch. S. S., Lincoln Mem., 11.73. 
Rockford: Second Ch., 48; Ralph Emerson, 
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for books for Emerson Institute, Mobile, 
Ala., 200. Speer: Ch., 2. Stillman Valley: 
Ss. S., Lincoln Mem., 3. Toulon: Ch. and S. 
S., 40; Ladies’ Aid Soc. for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn., 5. Wheaton: College Ch., 41.66. 
Woman’s Home Miss’ y Union of Illinois, 
Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer: Brimfield: 
8: S., 20 (0 of which for Piedmont Col- 
lege ‘and 10 for Black Mountain Academy, 


Ky.). Chieago: Leavitt St. W. M. S., 1; 
Leavitt. St. W. M. S., for Fisk U., 25; New 
England Ss. S., for Marion, Ala. a5 Ds 


Dwight: C. E., for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 10. 
Jacksonville: Ww. M. S., 10. La Moille: Ww. 
M. S., for Black Mountain Acad., Ky., 15. 
Oak Park: First W. M. S., 3.75. Rockford: 
Second W. M. S., 7. Rollo: W. M. S., 
Total, $101.75. 
Legacy. 

Cambridge: Henry G. Griffin, 10 (Re- 
serve Legacy, 6.66), 3.34. 
IOW A—$314.84. 

Alexander: Ch., 5.40. Avoea: Ch., 4.35. 
Burlington: W. M. S., bbl. goods for Sa- 


vannah, Ga. Carnforth: Che and, jes mos 
1.63. Clay: Ch., 7.96. Creseo: Ch., 7. 92. 
Eagle Grove: W. M. S., bbl. goods for Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Gowrie: Ch., 9.60. Grinnell: 


“Priends,”’ bbl. goods for Savannah, Ga. 
Hiteman: §S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5. Monti- 
cello: Ch., 62.30. Perry: Jr. C. E., for 


Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 1.50; Mrs. Towne, for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 2. Pringhar: Ch., 
4.75. Wictor: Ch., 8.65; S. S., 3; W. H. M. 
S.;" for —S: “A. at “Wilmington, De Coit: 
Washington: Pomeroy Mather, in memory 
of his mother, Mrs. Jane P. Mather, 50. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Iowa, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treasurer: Bur- 
lington: S. §S., 10. Cedar Rapids: Juniors, 
for Scholarship, 3.03. Clarion: W. Sus. os 
Corning: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 6.50. De- 
ecorah: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 10; Cy ies Ge 
Des Moines: Plymouth W. M. S., 9.80. Ed- 
dyville: W. M. S., 2. Grinnell: W. M. S., 
2.25. Towa City: W. M. S., 2. MeGregor: 
W.M.«. S., 12.25. Ottumwa: Ch., 10. Rock- 
ford: W. M. S., 3.30. Salem: W. M. S., for 
furnishing room at Talladega College, 5. 
Shenandoah: W. M. S., 10. Stuart: W. M. 
S., 15. Whiting: C. E., 5. W. H. M. U., for 
S. A., Santee, Neb., 11.65. Total, 130. 78, 
WISCONSIN—$ 64.96. 

Arena: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 6.70. Ber- 
lin: Union S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.40. Black 
Earth: Ch., 4.50. Dodgeville: S. S., Lin- 
coln Mem.,, 3.19. Tron River: Ch., 5. Madi- 
son: Miss Beacroft, bbl. goods for Athens, 
Ala. Plattwille: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 19.22. 
Union Grove: Ch., 9.16. Stoughton: Miss 
“HL S.,” 1.67. Sturgeon Bay: Hope S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 6.12. Whitewater: Miss 
Ella A. Hamilton, for Foy Cottage, Talla- 
dega College, 5. 
MINNESOTA—$179.83. 

Ada: Ch., 6.36. Campbell: S. S., 3. 
holm: Union §S. §&., bbl. 
head, Miss. Detroit: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
4.30. Felton: S. S., Lincoln Mem.,, 2.80. 
Fergus Falls: Ch., 20.89. Minneapolis: 
Pilgrim Ch., 9.66; Plymouth Ch., 47.40. 
Rochester: Ch., 27.92. St. Paul: Pacific S. 
S., 6.39. Tintah: S. S., 6l1c. Winona: First 
Ch., 50 
MISSOURI—$79.95. 

Eldon: Ch., 2.70. Widder: Ch., 6.30. 
Martinsburg: Mrs. A. F. Morse, for Amer- 
ican Highlanders, 3. St. Louis: Fountain 
Park Ch., 11.95; Pilgrim Ch.,’ 56; 
KANSAS—$93.35. 

Alton: Ch., 10. Hutchinson: Ch., 2. 
Kensington: Ch. of Christ, 2. Oneida: ’Ch., 
2.60. Valley Falls: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
2.75. Wiehita: College Hill Ch., 25. 

Woman’s Home Miss’y Union of Kan- 
sas, Miss Emma W. Wallace, Treasurer: 
Eureka: W. M. S., 25. Kansas City: First, 


Chis- 
goods for Moor- 
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for Meridian, Miss., 10. 


Wichita; Fairmont, 9, Ur Uninet es 


Total, 49 


13:67; S. S., 6.91. 
Grand Island: First Ch, iT. 


. Mary’s Ave. S. 
cat Lincoln Mem., 14.75; Baratcda Ch. : 
nai Indian Out-Station, 1.05. Rising 
st Ad First Ch., 7. Santee: Pilgrim Ch.,, 


eat DAR OTA-—$60.50. 
enedict: » 1.56; S. S., 94¢., for Elbo- 
woods, No. Dak. Ft. Berthold: Ch. and s.8. 
Lincoln Mem., 2. Grand Forks: Rev. J. H. 
Battea, for Elbowoods, No. Dak., 5. Miech- 
igan: Ladies’ Aid, for Elbowoods, No. 
op evo ag ane G. W. Longenecker, 
oods, oO. ak. 8. 3 
bs” Mee  dasalt Ch., 2. lag ia 
oman’s ome Missionary Union of 
North Dakota, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, Treas- 
urer: Crary: L. M. S., for Alaska M., 14. 
Fargo: Plymouth Ch. Mission Band, for 
Elbowoods, No. Dak., 7. Jamestown: §. S. 
birthday box, 5. Total, 26. ; 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$389.80. 

Blaine: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 4.30. 
thage: S. S., 10. Chamberlain: S. S., 
colin Mem., 4. Cresbard: S. S., 
Mem., 3. Elk Point: 14.35. 


Car- 
Lin- 
Lincoln 
Grand 
Meck- 
. Messiah: Ch., for pastor’s 
Salary. 21. Spearfish: Ch., 16.15. 


COLORADO—$121.55. 
Denver: Second Ch., 50. 
8. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.50. 
Woman’s Home Miss’y Union of Colo- 
rado, Mrs. Charles Rogers, Treasurer: 
Buena Vista: 2.50. Boulder: 10. Colorado 
Springs: First, 20; Second, 5. Denver: 
Third, 5; Boulevard, 6.55. Greeley: 10. 
Telluride: 5. Whitewater: 5. Total, $69.05. 


OKLAHOMA—$40.17. 

Anadarko: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 
Hennessey: Ch., 3.50. Muskogee: 
mouth Ch., Lincoln Mem., 2.80. 
Ch., 3.50. Perkins: Ch., 3.50. 

Woman's Miss’y Union of Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Charles D. Allen, Treasurer: Altona: 
Beulah Ch., 25c. Capron: 6c. Chickasha: 
Ss. S.. lfc. Drummond: 30c. Enid: 60c. 
Florence: 60c. Gage: Aux., 20c.; S. S., 10c.; 
Cc. E., 10c. Goltry: 79c. Guthrie: Aux., 
$2c.; Harmony S. S., 26c. Hennessey: 1.28. 
Kiel: 33c. Kingfisher: 50c. Lawnview: 
Aux., 2lc. Okarehe: 30c. Oklahoma City: 
Harrison Ave. Aux., 70c.; S. S., 46c.; Ply- 
mouth Aux., 42c.; Pilgrim Aux., 3.42; S. S., 
8.22; C. E., 1.50. Medford: Aux., 48c.; S. S., 
54c. Perkins: 5lc. Vinita: <Aux., 5lc. 
Weatherford: 1, for Saluda, N. C. Total, 
24.37. 


MONTANA—$6.10. 


Highlandlake: 


2.50. 
Ply- 
OkKarche: 


Ballantine: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 2.80. 
Huntley: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 3.30. 
: PACIFIC DISTRICT. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—$52.00. 
Bethany: Ch., 5. Pacifie Grove: May- 
flower S. S., Lincoln Mem., 14.81. Rocklin: 


Ch., 8.12. San Francisco: Green St. S. S., 
for Cal. Oriental Mission, 5; Pilgrim Ch., 
for Cal. Oriental Mission, 4; Plymouth §. 
S., for Cal. Oriental Mission, 2. San Jose: 
First S. S., for Cal. Oriental Mission, 7.15. 
San Rafael: S. S., for Cal. Oriental Mis- 
sion, 2.10. Sebastopol: S. S., 2.82. Sonoma: 
Elverano §. §&., 1. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—$400.00. 

Claremont: Miss Martha N. Hathaway, 
for salary at Mount Hermon Seminary, 
Clinton, Miss., 400. 

GON—$30.85. d 

S envortons Ch., 3. Eugene: Sterling Fos- 
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ter, for S. A. at Grand View, Tenn., 25. 
Portland: Pilgrim S, S., 2.85. 


WASHINGTON—$102.21. 

Deer Park: Open Door Ch., 27. 
dale: S. S., 3.19. Long Branch: S. §S., 2. 
Seattle: Pilgrim Ch., 51. South Bend: Ch., 
add'l, 85c. Spokane: Westminster S. §S., 
Soe Tacoma: Alki S. S., Lincoln Mem., 


IDAHO—$23.80. 
Genesee: First Ch., 18.55; S. S., 3.25. 
Woman’s Miss’y Union of Idaho, Mrs. H. 
A. Lee, Treasurer: Challis: W. M. S., 2 


UTAH—$12.25. 
Park City: S. S., 
bury Ch. 4. 


THE SOUTH, ETC. 


KENTUCKY—$1.00. 
Berea: Ch. and §. §S., 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$109.82, 

Burlington: Clinton Mem. Ch., Lincoln 
Mem., 1. Concord: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1.86. 
Enfield: Lucille M. McLendon, 8 (balance 


Fern- 


8.25. Wernal: Kings- 


to const. herself a Life Member). High 
Point: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 3. Gibsonville: 
Wardsworth sS. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.39. 


Lowell: Ch., 1. Mt. Gilead: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 3. Mt. Pleasant: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 
1.30. Pekin: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1.52. 
Southern Pines: Ch., 80. Troy: S. S., Lin- 
ecoln Mem., 5. Wilmington: Christ Ch., 
Lincoln Mem., 2.75. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—$4.50. 
Charleston: J. S. Hoffman, 

Training Department, Avery Inst., 

Winnsboro: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 2 


TENNESSEE—$57.96. 
Chattanooga: First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 
2.46. Crossville: First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 


for Manual 
2.50. 


5. Grand View: Dormitory Girls, for 
lamps, 24. Knoxville: Pilgrim Ch., 6.90; 
Second S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.10. Mem- 


phis: Alma C. Childs, for Le Moyne Inst., 
2. Pleasant Hill: Ch., 5.50; Sewing Dept., 
for laundry, 1; Miss Hanger, 5; Miss Han- 
son, 5, for laundry at Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


GEORGIA—$28.03. 

Albany: Albany Normal School, Lincoln 
Mem., 8.25. Andersonville: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 4. Hagan: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.45. 
Marshallville: Lamson School, Lincoln 
Mem., 1.75. Thebes: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
1.50. Thomasville: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 10. 
Trinity: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1.08. 


ALABAMA—$32.38. 

Anniston: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 7.65; Rev. 
James Brown, 2. Birmingham: Rev. F. G. 
Ragland, for Andrews Theolo ical Hall, 
Talladega, Ala., 5. Joppa: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 15. Marion: W. H. Mason, for 
Building Fund, Lincoln Normal Sch., 48c. 
Talladega: Miss A. Bruce, for Talladega 
College, 1; Alumni Club, for 8, A., Talla- 
dega College, 1.25. 


MISSISSIPPI—$9.59. 


Cunton: “Student,” for Mt. Hermon 
Seminary, 1. Meridian: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem.,, 6.43. Piney Grove and Woods: 


Chapel, for Tougaloo U., 2.16. 


LOUISIANA—$38,20. 

Hammond: §S. S., 2.85. New Orleans: 
Straight University, Lincoln Mem., 12.85; 
Daniel Hand School, Lincoln Mem., for 
work in Porto Rico, 22.50. 


TEX AS—$9.95. 

Dallas: Plymouth Ch. and §8._S., Lincoln 
Mem., 2.45. Davis: New Hope Ch., Lincoln 
Mem., 3. Helena: Ch., Lincoln Mem., for 
Tougaloo U:, 2.40. Goliad: First Ch., Lin- 
coln Mem., for Tougaloo U., 2.10. 
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FLORIDA—$10.00. 

Melbourne: Miss Marsh, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 5; Mrs. Thompson, for Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn,, 5. 


HAW AII—$42.35, 

Ewa: Japanese S. S., 2. Hanapepe: Ch., 2. 
Helani: Ch., Hilo: First Foreign Ch., 
2; First Foreign Ch., Lincoln Mem., 10.05; 
First Foreign 8. S., 5.30. Honolulu: J. S. 
A. Lono, for Hawaiian Missions, 2. Kai- 
lua: Ch., 2.10. WKaunakapili: C. E., 4.25. 
Kohala: Japanese S. S., 2.25; Union S. &., 


3.50. Lanakila: Ch., 1.90. Napoopoo: Ch., 
for Hawaiian Missions, 2.50. Ulupalakua: 
Ch;; 2b0c. : 
FOREIGN. 
CANADA—$10.55. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: St. Stephens Ch., 


for ot: Hermon Seminary, Clinton, Miss., 
10.55. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


Summary for March, 1910. 
Donations ETAT: iw Visine enere pas O Tee 
Legacies ...... eran atalaushe ste ar hea SMM ON Ls 28 

Total ..0 cele ehlcealece ter vclcasee Ula aoulo 
Summary. 

Six Months, from Oct. 1, 1909, to March 
31, 1910. 

Donations «06 cra wai eae rola poouetcet 

FOE AGLOS Vea mie sieeve etme eee | SOO Oia 


Total receipts six months. .$129,494.34 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 

The Brown Fund for Colored People, ad- 

ditional, 10. Mrs. P. N. Livermore Fund, 

for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., add’l, 23.49. Total, 


33.49. 

P H. W. HUBBARD, Treas. 
American Missionary Ass’n, Congre- 

gational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 
Receipts for March, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING. 
ARIZON A—$45.90. 


Pearce: 1.90. Tombstone: 7.50. Tucson: 
34.50; S. S., 2. 

CALIFORNIA—$145.87. 

Alturas: 68c. Avalon: 3.85, Blooming- 
ton: 1.54. Claremont: S. S., 10.58. Es- 
condido: 1.81. Ferndale: 12.50. Highland: 
53.90. Monrovia: 1.54. Nevada City: 5. 
Oakland: First S. S., 26.50. San Mateo: 
15. Santa Ana: 2.31. Suisun: 4.50. Whit- 
tier: 6.16. 


COLORADO—$6.50. 
Colorado City: 6.50. 


CONNECTICUT—$287.38. 


Bolton: 4. Bridgeport: First, 59.80; Sec- 
ond, 30.64. Canterbury: 10. Colchester: 
segs, LP East Woodstock: 8. Exeter: 
fomas Greens Farms: 6. Groton: S. S., 
11.85. Irvington: Swede, 5. Middlefield: 
10. Middle Haddam: 1.50. Naugatuck: 
50. New Canaan: 13. North Woodstock: 
1.50. Old Lyme: 23.51. Putnam: Second, 
S. S., 4.50. Salisbury: 17.20. Somers: 2.25. 


West Haven: 16.90. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$220. 
Washington: First, 220. 


FLORIDA—$11.50. 
New Smyrna: 11.50. 


GEORGIA—$3.25. 


Lawrenceville: New Trinity, 3.25. 
IDAHO—$5. 

Westlake: 5. 

ILLIN OIS—$187.12. 

Edelstein: 3. Englewood: North, 15. 
Fall Creek: 25. Granville: (2) 38.78. 
Lawn Ridge: 1. Metropolis: 2. Morris: 
10. Rockford: Second, 24.50. Sandwich: 
27.84. Speer: 1. Spring Valley: 9. 

For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 


morial Fund: Batavia: Mrs. L. C. Patter- 
son, 20. Roberts: Friends, 5. Winnebago: 
Eliz. Hunter, 5. 
INDIANA—$5. 

Hammond: 5. 


IOW A—$142.52. 
Belmond: 20.52. Cherokee: 10. De Witt: 
8. Eldora: 40. Gowrie: 8. Montour: 17.50. 
Pekay: 32.50. Strawberry Point: 6. 
KANSAS—$31.75. 
Eureka: 20. 


Hutchinson: 5, 
1.75. Wichita: 


Fairmount, W. 


Kirwin: 


LOUISIANA—$15.50. 
Thibodeaux: 15.50. 


MAINE—$111.04. 


Alfred: 6. Bath: -Winter St., 5.35. 
Bethel: 10. Brewer: South, L. M. C., 3. 
Brooks: 6. Jackson: 4. Lyman: 4. Sandy- 


point:.S. S., 2.. Warren: 5; Second, Y. P. 
S. C. E., 1. Westbrook: Cumb. Mills, 47.69. 
West Minot: 2. 

For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 
serie aati Castine: B. and T. C., 5; H. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$664.20. 

Ashfield: 5.29. Beverly: Wash. St., 7. 
Boston: Jamaica Pl., Central, 75; French, 
3. Cambridge: North Ave., 10. Danvers: 
Maple St., 28.42. Fall River: Central, 
112. Gilbertville: Trin’n, 55.81. Green- 
field: -Second, 18.75. Hingham: 24.57, 
Hyde Park: First, 43.36; Clarendon Hills, 
2.50. Lee: 71. Marshfield: First S. S., 2. 
Newburyport: Belleville, 18.55. North- 
ampton: Florence, 15.80. North Attle- 
boro: Oldtown, 10. Phillipston: 1.83. 
Somerville: A Friend, 50. Southwick: 2.92. 
Springfield: Faith, 7.37. Taunton: Wins- 
low, 15. Ware: East, 3.03. 

For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 
morial Fund: Boston: M. A. Spalding, 25. 
Fall River: M. L. Hicks, 25. Lineoln: E. 
G. Trask, 3. Lowell: Julia E. Wood, 3. 
Sudbury: L. S. Connor, 25. 
MICHIGAN—$ 229.95. 

Ann Arbor: Y. P. S. C. B. (2), 10. 
City: 21.30. Bethel: 1. Clare: 5. 
3.50. Detroit: First, 11.87. Eastport: 4. 
Ewen: 100. Grand Rapids: First, 2.50. 
Grandville: Y. P. S. C. E., 25c. Green- 
ville: 25c. Highland: 5. Howard City: 5. 
Lansing: Plym., 7.34. Ludington: 1.83. 
Muskegon: 8.65. New Haven: 2.75; S. S., 
2.25. Northport: 3.02. St. Joseph: S. S., 
4.34. Shelby: 5. Three Oaks: 8.60. Tra- 
verse City: 6.25. Webster: 25c. White 
Cloud: 10. 
MINNESOTA—$113.47. 

Anoka: 9. Belgrade: 10.50. 
2.50. Granite Falls: 8.50. Lake Benton: 
5. Minneapolis: Pilgrim, 7.74. Roches- 
ter: 22.33. St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids: 
3.40. Tintah: 4.50. Walnut Grove: 10. 
Winona: First, 30. 

MISSOURI—$ 82.95. 

Eldon: 9. St. Joseph: Tabernacle, 34.35. 

St. Louis: Pilgrim, 24.60; Reber Place, 15. 


Bay 
Covert: 


Culdrum: 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEBRASKA—$78.88. 
5 2 heed Apres Crofton: 10. 
-75. astings: First, 32; German, 10. 
Holdridge: 5.80. Sutton: German, 14.70. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$129.20. 

Amherst: 17.20. Berlin: 9.25. Gilman- 
ton: Iron Works, 2.75. Wilton: 15. 

For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 
morial Fund: Exeter: BE. S. Hall, 50. Lis- 
Manchester: 


bon: M. R. Cummings, 10. 
HE. J. Parkhurst, 10. Nashua: C. Hills, 5. 
Walpole: H. C., 10. 


NEW JERSEY—$41.95. 
Plainfield: 41.95. 


NEW MEXICO—$5.50. 
Ranchos de Atriseo: 5.50. 


NEW YORK—$194.08. 
Black Creek: 2.40. 


Grafton: (2), 


Canandaigua: 52.86. 
Copenhagen: 8.50. Kiantone: 4. Owego: 
4. Pelham: 9. Perry Centre: 12.18. Port 
Morris: Swede, 2. Saratoga Springs: 16. 
Savannah: 6.80. Syracuse: Danforth, 5.32; 
Geddes, 9.59; Plymouth, 41.438. 

For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 


morial Fund: Brooklyn: Mrs. M. L. Rob- 
erts, 20. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$87.49. 

Abercrombie: S. S. B. B., 2.20. Amenia: 
G. M. S., 5. Benedict: 1.50. Cooperstown: 
18.70. Dogden: 10. Fargo: First, 11.25; 


First L. M. S., 12.76; Plym. Y. P. S.C. E, 
5. Hankinson: 11.08. Maxbass: 10. 
OHIO—$102.83. 

Cleveland: Bethlehem, 14.79; S. S., 
Columbus: First, 50. 
1.50. East Cleveland: 2. 
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Cuyahoga Falls: 
Newton Falls: 


13. Parkman: 10. Sandusky: 2.21. To- 
ledo: Wash. St., 7.11. 
OKLAHOMA—$110.71. 

Altona: Beulah, Tic. Capron: 18c. 
Chickasha: S. S., 48c. Drummond: 90c. 
Edmonds: Bethel, 10.60. Enid: 1.80. Flor- 
ence: 1.80. Gage: Aux., 60c.; S. S., 30c.; 
Y. P.S. GC. E., 30c. Goltry: 2.37. Guthrie: 


Aux., 1.86; Plym., Rent, 10. Harmony: &. 
S., 78c. Hennessey: 3.84. Kiel: 99c. King- 
fisher: 1.50. Lawnview: Aux., 63c. Med- 
ford: Aux., 1.29; S. S., 1.62. Okarche: 
90c. Oklahoma City: Harrison Ave. (2), 
14.10; Harrison Ave. S._S., 1.38; Pilgrim, 
Aux., 10.26; Pilgrim S. S., 4.50; Oklahoma 
City Pilg., Y. P. S. C. E., 24.66; Plymouth, 
1.26. Perkins: 1.53. Vinita: 1.53, Way- 
noka: 5. Weatherford: 3. 
OREGON—$8.65. 
Corvallis: First S. S., 
University Park, 6.05. 
PENNSYLVANIA—#2. 
Fountain Spring: 2. 
RHODE ISLAND—$23.55. 
A pee wth Y Boe. 


2.60. Portland: 


E., 1.25. Bristol: 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$20. 2 

Beresford: 10. Gann Valley: 5. 
ton: 5. 

VER MONT—$535.84. - 

Cornwall: 10.03. E. Poultney: 0. Marl- 
boro: 3. Middlebury: Joseph M. Boyce, 
Rupert: 8 St. Albans: 1. Water- 
bury: 6.81. 

For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 
morial Fund: White River Junction: A 
Friend, 2. 

WASHINGTON—$58.50. 
Bossburg: 1.50. Granite Falls: 38. Lake- 


Yank- 


side: 1. McMurray: 1. Seattle: Pilgrim, 
52. 
WISCONSIN—$93.16. 

Beloit: First, W. S., 5:60; South, 8.75. 
Brandon: 9.17. Evansville: 68e. Fond du 
Lae: 2.92. "Kruger: 2.50. Madison: 3.48; 
Plymouth, 56c . Milwaukee: Grand Ave., 
G. L., 80c. Sparta: 8.80 


For the Charles Henry Taintor Me- 
morial Fund: Janesville: Friends, 50. 
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WYOMING—$3. 
Dayton: 3. 
LOANS REFUNDED—$11,475.55. 

Lodi, Cal.: On loan, 200. Palo Alto, 
Cal.: On loan, 200. Denver, Colo.: Ohio 
Ave., on loan, 185. Demorest: Ga.: On 
loan, 100. Blne Island, Ill.: On loan, 765, 


Chicago, 


Ill: Warren Ave. 
92.66. 


Englewood, I1l.: 
800. Harvey, Dil: On 
wood, Ind.: On loan, 12. Belmond, Ia.: 
On loan, 125. Centreville, Ia.: On loan, 60. 
Cherokee, Ia.: On loan, 250. Des Moines, 
Ia.: Plym., on loan, 1,600. New Orleans, 
La.: Beach Memorial, on loan, 40. Mexico, 
Me.: Bal. on loan, 160. South Portland, 
Me.: Bethany, on loan, 29. Worcester, 
Mass.: Pilg., on loan, 1,500. Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: Wallin, on loan, 160. Madison, 
Minn.; On loan, 150. Merriam Park, 
Minn.: Olivet, on loan, 300. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 5th Ave., on loan, 150. East Jop- 
lin, Mo.: On loan, 75. Bay Shore, N. Y.: 
On loan, 210. Port Morris, N. Y.: Swede, 
on loan, 500. Fargo, N. D.: First, Bal. 
on loan, 3,486.19. Philadelphia, Pa.: Park, 
on loan, 800. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Puritan 
(2), on loan, 450. Knoxville, Tenn.: On 
loan. 20.70. Brattleboro, Vt.: Swede, on 
loan, 50. Spokane, Wash.: Pilgrim, on 
loan, 100. Washougal, Wash.: On loan, 100. 
Grantsburg, Wis.: Swede, on loan, 20. 
Washburn, Wis.: First, on loan, 25. 
INTEREST ON LOANS—$469.17. 

Englewood, Ill.: North, 27. Des Moines, 
Ia.: Plymouth, 157.50. Traverse City, Mich.: 
36. Merriam Park, Minn.: 90. Cleveland, 
“Pe Trinity, 62.67. Philadelphia, Pa.: Park, 
6. < 


(2), on loan, 
North, on loan, 
loan, 100. Bright- 


NEW YORK INTEREST—$1,045. 


ANNUITY—$500. 
Connecticut: A Friend, 500. 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$41.58. 


Newburyport: Central, 34; Central Ss. 
S,, 7.68. 

FOR PARSONAGE BUILDING. 
CALIFORNIA—$705. 

Etiwanda: On loan, 25. Fruitvale: On 
loan, 15. Martinez: Bal. on loan, 450. 
Pasadena: Lake Ave., on _ loan, 175. 
Ramona: (2), on loan, 40. 
COLORADO—$30. 

Collbran: On loan, 15. Denver: Ohio 
Ave., on loan, 15. 

CONNECTICUT—$72.50. 

Ansonia: German, on loan, 37.50. 
Bridgeport: Olivet, H. 5 Sigal OYE RR Fair- 
field: Aux., 20. Winsted: Second, 10. 
FLORIDA—$75. 

Jacksonville; On loan, 75. 
ILLINOIS—$80. a 

Chicago: Lawn, on loan, 80; German 
Pilgrim, on loan, 25. Metropolis: Bal. on 
loan, 25. 

INDIANA—$25. 

Dunkirk: On loan, 25. 


1OW A—$9.75. 


Cedar Rapids: 3.75; Jrs., 1. Stuart: 5 
MICHIGAN—$140. 

Grand Junction: On loan, 25. Johannes- 
burg: On loan, 25. Redridge: On loan, 
40. St. Joseph: On loan, 50. 
MINNESOTA—$123.77. 

Culdrum: On loan, 12.50. Minneapolis: 
Open Door, on loan, 30; Vine, on loan, 
81.27. 

NEBRASKA—$102.60. 

Lincoln: Plym., on loan, 50.10. Naper: 
First (2), on loan, 40. Ogalalla: On loan, 
12.50. 


NEW JERSEY—}350. 
Chatham: On loan, 50. 
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NEW YORK—$35. 
Reowsecoe: On loan, 15. 
loan, 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$30. 
Medina: On loan, 30. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$100. 
Bruce: On loan, 100. 


UTAH—$37.50. 
Provo: On loan, 37.50. 


WASHINGTON—$90. 
Seattle: Green Lake, on loan, 90. 


Spring Valley: On 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


WISCONSIN—$140. : 
South Milwaukee: First, 
Spring Valley: On loan, 40. 
WY OMING—$62.50. 
Cheyenne: First, on loan, 62.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS—$30. 
Bruce: Interest, pnt 


on loan, 100. 


-$17, ae ae 
Hs 938. 63 


——————— es 


- $19,274.16 


TO 
Receipts for Chureh, ‘Bundioe | 
Receipts for Particular Churches 
Receipts for Parsonage Bldg.. 


Total Receipts for the Month.. 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry T; Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for ‘Missionary W ork 
February, 1910 


NOTE.—Where no name follows that of the town the contribution is from the 


church or church and society of that place, 
C. means church; C. E., the Young People’s Society 
“For Supplies” refers to money received for helps which had 


church. S. means Sunday-school; 
of Christian Endeavor. 
been granted from our missionary fund. 


ALABAMA— 
Friend, 10. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 


Alameda: First, 31.99. Auburn: §., 10. 
Crockett: S., 4. Eureka: S., 10.15. Fern- 
dale: Ss 5. Manteea: 2.25; C. and S., 3.09. 
Pacific Grove: 35.75. Ripon: 1.30; collec- 
tion, 2.70. Salida: Collection, 6.25. Tip- 
ton: 3.25. Weston: 75c. Total, $116.48. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Greenfield: Lant. Lect., 1.50. Los An- 
geles: Bethlehem S., 4. Maricopa: Lant. 
Lect., -1.90. Midland: Lant. Lect., 1.65. 
Panama: Lant. Lect., 3.16. Redlands: 
Hirst, 21.27.. Total), G23.48: 

COLORADO— 
Cripple Creek: C. E., 2. Denver: First 


W.S., 4; Plymouth W. “Se 5; City Park §., 
12. Eaton: W. §S., 5. Fort Collins: Ger- 
man §., 2.50. Fort Morgan: S., 1. Greeley: 
25.35. Hayden: W. S., 2.50. Loveland: 
German, 7.13. Sulphur Springs: 1.25. 
Trinidad: W. S., 1.50; collection, 1.05. 
Friend, 5. Total, $75.28, of which $18 is 
received through W.-H. M. U. and $12 is 
Cc. D. collection. 

CONNECTICUT— 

Bethel: 10. Bridgeport: Park Street S., 
20. Bristol: 5. Clinton: S., 8.42. East- 
ford: 6.30. Easton: 5. Ellington: 36.39. 
Enfield: S., 5. Hartford: Park, 10; Italian, 
2. Ledyard: 2. Middlebury: C. and §S., 15. 


Naugatuck: Swedish §S., 2.36. Norfolk: 
37.89. North Haven: 8.33. Norwich: First, 
12.17; Greenville, 7.50. Plainville: 6.50. 
Somersville: 2.15. Stafford: West, 2.50; 
Springs, 10. Waterbury: First, 30. Wil- 
ton: S., 5. Windsor: 2; Locks, 54.70. W. 
HM. 1.5 60. 


Total, JRE 21, of which $50 
is received through WwW. H. M. U. 


DISTRICT OF tt pen ee 
Washington: Ingram Mem’], 4. 


FLORIDA— 

Cocoanut Grove: S., 3.77. Jacksonville: 
Friend, 5. Key West: 4.05. Sanford: S., 
4.17. Total, $16.99, of which $3.77 is C. D. 
collection. 

IDAHO— 

Peck: 1.09. Weiser: Friend, 1. Total, 
$2.09. 
ILLIN OIS— 

Abingdon: 12, Albion: §S., 5. Alton: 
Friend, 2.50. Batavia: W. S., 4. Blue Isl- 
and: S., 10. Buda: S., 2; Friénd, 3. Car- 


pentersville: 5. Chicago: Plymouth, 36.70; 


Where a name follows, it is that of a 


Union Park, Friend, 25; Friend, 20; 
Friend, 50; Friend, 25; W. S., 27.50; 
Tabernacle S., 5.06; Lincoln Park §., 19.25; 
Leavitt Street W. S., 12.70; Ravenswood 
S., 15; South, Friend, 5; Friend, 10; Cali- 
fornia Avenue W. S., 15; University, 3.40; 
Rogers Park, Friend, 2; Friend, 10; 
St. Paul, Friend, 20. Pilgrim May- 
flower, 3; Kenwood §&., 40. Chillicothe: 
Friend, 10. Creal Springs: S., 1.10. Dover: 
Ww. S., 3. Elmhurst: W. S., 17. Evans- 
ton: Friend, 56; Friend, 50; Friend, 5; 
Friend, 10. Galesburg: Central W. 58., 20 
Galva: S., 24. Glen Ellyn: 18.63. Gran- 
ville: Friend, 1. Hazelwood: Friend, 3. 
Kewanee: First, Friend, 10. Lake Forest: 
Friend, 1.50. Lamoille: Friend, 5. Loda: 
Wien ees . Marseilles: Friend, 25. Mo- 
line: First, Friend, 20; W. S., 15. 
Morris: Friend, 5. Naperville: Friend, 
6. Neponset: 5. -North Aurora: “46&., 
1. Oak Park: First, 27.25; Friend, 25; 
W... Si, (13.753) Friend, .10 WS. set sec- 
ond, 3.30; Friend, 10; Friend, 5. Ot- 
tawa: W. S., 50c.; Friend, 2. Paxton: 14.24. 
Friend, 25. Payson: W. S., 25. Peeaton- 
fea: Friend, 5. Peoria: First S., 10; 
Friend, 10. Polo: W. S., 1.17. Princeton: 
Friend, 2. Prophetstown: W. S., 5. Rocke- 
feller: W. S., 2.08. Roeekford: First, Friend, 
5; Second, W. S., 3. Rollo: W. S., 5. Sher- 
rard; S. class, 5. Somonauk: Friend, 2. 
Spring Valley: Friend, 2. Sterling: Friend, 
10. Union: 2; S., 3.50. Waverly: W. S., 
2. Wayne: Friend, 5. Western Springs: 
Friend, 10; Friend, 3; Friend, 25; Friend, 
10. Total, $980.08, of which $19. 25 is C. 
D. collections and $214.65 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 
IOwA— 

Cedar Rapids: 
bert Station: S., 


RUrst W.S.. bs: 
10.86. Grinnell: W. S., 
2.25. Harvey: S., 3. Lakeview: S., 3.64. 
Osage: S., 20. Waverly: Friend, 1. Total, 
$42.28, of which $3.78 is received through 
Wi HS Me Ue 


KANSAS— 

Emporia: First, 10.78. Kansas City: 
First, 20. Osborne: 12. Topeka: Central, 
46.92. Total, $89.70. 

LOUISIAN A— 

Jennings: First, 25. Kinder: S., 2.35. 

Total, $27.35. 
MAINE— 
Auburn: Sixth Street, 8le. Bangor: 


Hammond Street, 17.39. Farmington Falls: 
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S., 2. Gardiner; 5. 


3.30. Lyman: s., 
Portland; 


Lewiston: Pine Street, 
3. Mount Desert: 2. 
State Street, 125. South Port- 


land: Bethan S., : 
$165.50. y 3. Windham: 4 Total, 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

Ashby: C. and S., 12. Beverly: Wash- 


ington S., 7. Boston: Old South, 755.12; 
Dorchester, Second, J. J. A., 100; "Central, 
240. Boxford: First, 10.62; West, 3. 
Braintree: South, 9.88. Brookline: Leyden 
We Sh, 6. Cambridge: Shepard Mem’! §S., 
10. North Ave., 10. Carlisle: 3.64. Chat- 
ham: 2.17; Chelsea: First, 10. Chicopee: 
Third S., 5. Deerfield: 4. ° East Longmea- 
dow: 3. Everett: First, 13.10. Fairhaven: 
5. Fall River: Central, 91. Gratton: 
Saundersville, 5. Granville: West, 1.25. 
Lawrence: South, 4.88. sees Shy, 280% 
Lowell: S., 1. Lunenburg: Cc. 5. Lynn: 
Chestnut Street S., 2. Malden: Mint, 13.38. 
Montague: Turner’s Falls S., 5. North- 
bridge Center: Rockdale, 10.25. Norwood: 
Friend, 2. Spencer: 123.50. Sudbury: 
Friend, 5. Templeton: Baldwinville, 4.09. 
Worcester: Central, 21.10. Wrentham: 
8.30. - H. M. A. of Mass and R. I., 300. 
Friend, 1. Total, $1,821.13, of which $306 
is received through W. H. M. A. 
MICHIGAN— 
Addison: 5., 5. 
lin: S., 2.87. Fremont: 15. 
Joyfield: S., 3.37. 


Allenville: S., 69¢e. Conk- 
Isabella: S., 
MeCormick: S., 


2.50. Pine Grove: S., 1.50. Pleasant Val- 
ley: S., 76c. Seetion Ten: S., 40c. Swan- 
son: S., 54c. Town Line: S., 7ic. Vance: 
S., 80e. Total, $35.13. 

MINNESOTA— 

Alexandria: 4. Anoka: 8.33. Fertile: 
1.75. Hamneock: S., 3. Little Falls: S., 10. 
Mankato: First, 4.13; W. S., 2. Marietta: 
S. 2. Marshall: W. S., 1.50. Medford: S., 


4.61. Minneapolis: First W. S., 3; Ply- 
mouth, 20.73; Plymouth W. S., 11.29; Park 
Avenue S., 12. 14; Como Avenue Ww. S.. 80c; 
Lyndale g., 8; Fremont Avenue W. B, 

Fifth Avenue W. S., 50c.; 
S., 65c.; Bethel S., Northfield: 9.88; 
S., 2.80; W. S., 25; C. E., 80c. St. Paul: 
Pacific, 4.30; s., 12.43; Park S., 35; Cyril, 
4; 2.  Sherburn: W. S., 50c. Stewart- 
ville: W. S., 40c. Winona: First, S. and W. 


1: 
Linden Hills W. 


§., 20. Total, $223.28, of ik, hoe $46. 64 is re- 
ceived through W. H. oY he 
MISSOURI— 

De Soto: W. S., 2. Eldon: W. S., 1.15. 


Kansas City: First Y. L., 5; Tabernacle Y. 
L., 1; Beacon Hill Y. L., 1.30; Westmin- 
ster, 208; Prospect Avenue W.S., 1. Kid- 


der: W. s., 1. Maplewood: S., 3. 75; Ww. S., 
1.70. St. Joseph: Tabernacle, 10.82; Tab- 
ernacle, S., 11.69; Tabernacle, C. E., 5. St. 


Louis: First, W. S., 10.50; ied 4 Sr. W. 
A., 20.02; Pilgrim, Jr. W: 2.09; Foun- 
tain Park S., 20. ’ Sedalia: First, Werke 
Total, $307. 02, of which $47.76 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 


MONTANA— 


Chester: 2.55. Medicine Lake: 2.65. 
Plentywood: 4.32. Total, $9.52. 

RASKA— 
hy enniap Js. Dt 8.510 GO, Blair: 4.80. 
Franklin: Friend, 1. Lincoln: First, 
Friend, 10. Semeca: 1.60. Thedford: 3.52. 
Trenton: Friend, 5. Total, $75.92. 
NEVADA— 


Reno: S., 7.75 


HAMPSHIRE— 
Crt ahexats S., 4.25. Comway: North, S., 3; 
CG. H., 2.95. Keene: First, 50. Laconia: 
95. Littleton: 38.50. Milford: S., 10.47. 
Neweastle: 1.25. Somersworth: — 5.94. 
Swanzey: 4.20. Winchester: 30.07. Total, 
$175.63, of which $10.47 is C. D. collection. 


JERSEY— 
A eaat Orange: Se 14.55. 


S., 18. Total, $32.5 


Glen Ridge: 
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NEW YORK— 


Bay Shore: 3. Blooming Grove: S., 10. 


Brooklyn: Puritan, 16.12. Buffalo: Niag- 
ara Square, 4. Copenhagen: 5. Cortland: 
Abe 100. Danby: 8.58. Lackawanna: 
Sa 1.20. Mannsville: S., 2. Phoenix: 53c, 
Rensselaer Falls: 2.50, Rutland: 1. West 
Bloomfield; 10.05. Total, $163.98. 

NORTH DAKOTA— 

Fargo: First, E. H. S8., 5; First, W. S., 
8.10. Gascoyne: ble. Glen’ Ullin: Friend, 
50. Harvey: First, 1.58. Hurdsfield: 
16.06 Lawton: 2.50. Martin: Collection, 
3.53. Massey: S., 93c. Medora: 6.55; S., 
5.30. Mott: 2.53. Northwood: §S., 6.32. 
Reeder: 1,67. Seranton: 1.05, Sentinel 
Butte: 92c, Underwood: 2. Washburn: 
1. Total, $66.05, of which $8.10 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 

OHIO— 

Akron: First, Friend, 10. Bellevue: 25. 

Canfield: Friend, 70c, Cleveland: HBuclid 


Avenue §&,, 19.76; eae Dept., 11.19; 
Friend, 10; Pilgrim, W. S., 10.80; Park, W. 
Sees Hough Avenue w. Rig 7.50; Puritan 

Ww. 


W. s., 1; Friend, 3. Conneaut: g., 10; 

es Croton: 3. Elyria: First C. and §,, 
21.76. Huntsburg: S. Class, 2. pte fe 
Island: S., 1.27. Kennedy Heights: S y 60; 
Lexington: Friend, 2. Lock: 1.50. Lyme: 
S., 10. Madison: S., 6. Marietta: First W. 
S., 2; Harmar, 8.57: Oak Grove Wie 5 kk On 
Marysville: Ww. S., 50c. Newark: Plymouth, 
W. S., 75e. North Fairfield: W. S., 60c. 


North Monroeville: S., 2.60. North Ridge- 
ville: 4; C. E., 50c. Norwalk: W. S., 3. 
Oberlin: First, Friend, 2; W. S., 25; Sec- 
ond, 10.25; S., 10. Pierpont: 3. Radnor: 
Friend, 1. Ravenna: W. S., 5. Rootstown: 
B15. South Newbury: 5. Springfield: 
First S., 7; W. S., 4.56. Toledo: First, 5; 
Washington Street W. S., 1.38; Central w. 
S., 2.30. Wayne: W. S., 70c. Wellington: 
W.S., 8.50. W. Williamsfield: 11. Youngs- 
town: Elm St. W. S., 90c.; Plymouth, 

‘were la Zanesville: First, Friend, 1. 
Friend, 3. "Total, $803.19, of "which $86.59 
is received through W. H. M. U. 


OKLAHOMA— 


Doby Springs: 3. Willow Creek: 1.60. 
Total, $4.60. 
OREGON— 

Beaverton: S., 7. Condon: S., 12.32. 


Hood River: S., 15. 
Portland: First, H. N. S., 10. Table Rock: 
S., 1.15. W. H. M. U., 50. Supplies, 50c. 
Collection, 68c. Total, $98.50, of which 
$50.00 is received through W. H. M. U. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
Edwardsdale: S., 5.50. 
3.25. Seranton: First, S., 10. 


RHODE ISLAND— 


Fernvale: S., 1.85. 


Le Raysville: 
Total, $18.75. 


Providence: Free Evang., 26.70. Woon- 
socket: Blackstone, 5. Total, $31.70. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— ‘ 

Elk Point: 11. Hetland: 6. Iroquois: S., 
4.14. Lead: 1. Ree Heights: §S., 27 
Total, $25.41. 

TEXAS— 

Farwell: 12.50. Friona: 1.14. Port Ar- 
thur: S., 1.10; J. B. G., 2. Prairie View: 
S., 80c. Spring Lake: 5.42. Total, $22.96. 
VERMONT— 

Brattleboro: Center, 25. Colchester: 


Winooski, 1.50 Dorset: C and §&., 12. 


Total, $38.50. 


WASHINGTON— 

Arletta: S., 1.05. Cliffs: S., 40c. Fobes: 
Peacedale S., 59c. Lakebay: S., 2.60. Lyle: 
S., 50c. Seattle: Plymouth, Friend, 100; 
Beacon Hill S., 2.44. Spokane: Plymouth, 
W. S., 15. Walla Walla: First S., 16.40. 
Supplies, 23.59. Total, $162.57, of’ which 
$15 is received through W. H. M. U. 


WISCONSIN— 
Janesville: 50. 
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WYOMING— 


Lander: S., 2.40. Supplies,.1.15. Total, 

.65. : 
FOREIGN LANDS— 

Guam, Ladrone Islands: 5. 

Together Campaign, 1,761. Incomex 
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$17.31. Grant Bus; Dept; (2505 /'Lotatl, 
$3,328.31. 

Total, $8,920.44, of which $56.68 is C. D. 
collections and $746.52 is received through 
W. #H. w. 

During ‘the month the society has aided 
thirty-nine schools, of which 24 were new- 
ly organized. 


Congregational ‘Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for March, 1910 


MAINE—$73.03. 

Bethel: 5. Brewer: First, 3.03. Brooks: 
Cumberland Mills: Warren Ch., 465. 
Eliot: 4. Gardiner: First, 6. Jackson: 2. 
So. Brewer: Ladies’ M. C., Second, 3. 
West Minot: Union Ch., 1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$2,230.95. 

Berlin: 8.30. Concord: West Ch., 9.25. 
Lebanon: Friend, 10. Lyme: 19. Nashua: 
Pilgrim Ch., 20.74, Newfields: 3. Ply- 
mouth; 11.66. Stratham: 4. 


Legacies. 
Chester: Est. E. Orcutt, 2,145. 


VERMONT—$51.64. 

Benson: 2.70. Bristol: 1.40. Charlotte: 
3.72. East Brookfield: 3.73. East Hard- 
wiek: S. S., 6.23. Pawlet: 2. St. Johns- 
bury: Friend, 25. Williamstown: 6.86. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$5,390.85. 

Acton Centre: 2.13. Andover: 
Academy, 10. Ashfield: 9.35. Auburn- 
dale: 80.03. Belchertown: 8.60. Bey- 
erly: Wash. St., 5. Boston: Old South 
Ch., 1,288.60; French Evangl. Ch., 6: 
Friend, 6; Friend, 25; Friend, 50; Friend, 
50. Cambridge: North Av., 10. Chelsea: 
First, 12.88. Chester: Second, 5.23. Clin- 
ton: First, 14.25. Concord: Friend, 10. 
Dedham: First Ch., 62.40. Deerfield: 
Ortho. Ch., 4.34. East Weymouth: First 
Ch., 25. Essex: 13.32. Falmouth: First, 
Granby: 4.26. Greenfield: Sec- 
, 16.40. Haydenville: 3.79. Lineoln: 
Longmeadow: Y. P. S. C. E., 1. 
Marshfield: First, 9.79. Middleboro: Gen- 
{rales Ch.5. G, Newbury: First, 26.91. 
Newtonville: Central S. 8. 35. Peru: 1. 
Phillipston: 1.83. Rochester: First, 2. 
Somerville: Friend, 25. Springfield: Faith 
Ch., 7.37. Townsend: 9.73. Walpole: Sec- 
ond, 14.14. Wellesley: College Ch., Assn., 
25. Wellesley Hills: First Ch., 19.02. 
West Boylston: First S. S., 10. Westfield: 
Second Ch., 12. Winchendon: No. Ch., 
8.63. Mass., Friend, 100. Woman’s Home 
Miss. Assn., 425. 


Legacies. 
Worcester: Est. C. L. Goodnow, 2,850. 


RHODE ISLAND—$21.75. 
Chepachet: Y. P. S. C. E., 
dence: Plym. Ch., 20.50. 


CONNECTICUT—$880.938. 

Bridgeport: Second Ch., 24.51. Black 
Rock: Ch., 16.76. Burlington: 4. Hart- 
ford: Centre Ch., 150.56. Milton: 3. 
Naugatuck: First, 40. New Hartford: So. 
Ch., 8.25. New Haven: Centre Ch., 125.88; 
Friend, 10. New London: Second, 125, Old 
Saybrook: 16.57. Portland: First, 8.10. 
Simsbury: First Ch., 9.84. Taftville: 
Friend, 2.75. Thomaston: 13.26. Wash- 
ington: First, 16. West Stafford: 3. West 
Woodstock: 2.45. Wellington: 1. Wo- 
man’s H. M. M. U., 60. 


Phillips 


67.20. 


1.25. Provi- 


Legacies. 

New Haven: Est. H, J. Prudden, 240. 
NEW YORK—$105.57. 

Black Creek: 1.10. Brooklyn: Ch. of 
Evang. B. Sch., 5. Candor: 11.50. Churech- 
ville: 10.64. Jamesport: 4.70. Owego: 4. 
Perry Centre: 5. Saratoga Springs: New 
Eng. Ch., 11.50. Seneea Falls: Mem’! Ch., 
4. Syracuse: Danforth Ch., 3.44; Plym. 
a ee West Winfield: Immanuel Ch,, © 
PENNSYLVANIA—$9.59. 

Kane: First, 9.59. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$120. 

Washington: First, 120. 

OHIO—$146.53. 

Akron: First Ch., Friend, 100. Colum- 
bus: First, 26. East Cleveland: East, 2. 
Madison: Central Ch., 8. Sandusky: First, 
2.03. Toledo: Wash. St., 4.95. Washing- 
ton: 3.55. 

MICHIGAN—$100.19. 

Ann Arbor: First Ch., 26.68. Conklin: 
Plymouth, 4.35. Covert: First, 2.15. De- 
troit: Fort St. Ch., 17.73. Grand Ledge: 
3.45. Union City: 3.75. W. H. M. U., 42.08. 
ILLINOIS—$1,405.46. 

Alton: Ch. of Redeemer, 
4.90. Batavia: 10.20. 
s., 14. Chicago: New 
St. Trinity Ger. Ch., 15. Crystal Lake: Y. 
PS. eho, Bae Dundee: S. Se 8.26. Edel- 
stein: 1. Lawn Ridge: 1. Metropolis: 
3.60. Omeida: Ch. and S. S., 12. Rockford: 
Second, 86.68. Speer: 1. Sterling: First, 
US. « Wee Ei Rid See 


Legacies. 
Cambridge: Est. H. S. Griffin, 10. 
WISCONSIN—$11.28. 


9.60. Alton: 
Canton: First S&S. 
Engl. Ch.) 15100; 


Ripon: 11.28. 
MINNESOTA—$246.48. 

Anoka: 8.10. Lake City: 14.60. Min- 
neapolis: Pilg. Ch., 9.66. Montevideo: 
Friends, 150. Rochester: 27.92. Waysota: 
6.20. Winona: First, 30. 

IOW A—$56.10. 

Davenport: Edwards, 24.10. W. H. M. 
IDAHO—$2. 

OW EES CME. Us, 2 
MISSOURI—$510. 


Cameron: 5. Kansas City: Friends, 240. 
St. Joseph: Tabernacle Ch., 265. 


KASNAS—$788.88. 


Hutchinson: 1, Wakefield: S. S., 3.19. 
Wichita: College Hill Ch., 10; Friends, 
724.44. W. H. M. U., 60.25. 


NO. DAKOTA—$2. 
Velva: 2. 
SO. DAKOTA—$9. 


Chamberlain: 4.50; S. S., 50c. Myron: 4, 


NEBRASKA—$44. 


Comstock: Westcott Ch., 6, 
First, 6. Hastings: First, 32. 


COLORADO—$25, 
Ween. Mio T., 36, 


OREGON—$15.75. 
Beavertown: 2. 


Crawford: 


Forest Grove: 18.75. 
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CALIFORNIA—$61.76. 
oe eeamiet First, 1. Mills College: Friend, 
5. 


OKLAHOMA—$35.76. 
Agra: 3. Hennessey: 4. 
Wi eae ME Ui, 24:76: 


WASHINGTON—$51. 
Seattle: Pilg. Ch., 61. 


TOTAL—$12,370,50, 


Okareche: 4, 


Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
B. H. Fancher, 4, reasurer 


Receipts for 


ALABAMA—$2.00. 


Marion: Rey. Thos. L, Routt, 1. § : 
Rev. H. W. Smith, 1. eee 


ARIZON A—3$1.10. 
ee roms Rev. Arthur J. Benedict, 
CALIFORNIA—$?21.00. 

Berkeley: Rev. H. R. Miles, 1. East Au- 
burn: Rev. Chas. Van Norden, 5. El 


- Monte: Rev. R. M. Webster, 1. Heber: Rev. 


R. LeRoy Glasby, 2. Los Angeles: Rev. F. 
W. Fairfield, 1; Rev. Jas. W. Strong, 3. 
Nordhoff: Messrs. Barrows, 5. Redlands: 
Rev. A. L. Park, 3. 


COLORADO—$15.00. 

Colorado Springs: Miss Fette, 3. Den- 
ver: Rev. Horace Sanderson, 1. Montrose: 
Union, 10. Silverton: Rey. A. C. Hacke, 1. 
CONNECTICUT—$74.70. 

Clinton: Rev. Chas. S. Bodwell, 1. Col- 
chester: Rev. Edmond C. Ingalls, 1. Crom- 
well: Rev. John M. Henrikson, 2. Elling- 
ton: Rey. C. M. Perry, 1. Glastonbury: 
Mrs. Williams, 5. Groton: Miss Avery, 2. 
Hartford: “A. B. B.,” 10; Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell, 1. Jewett City: Mr. Hankins, 3. 
Lakeview: Salisbury, 11.70. Mansfield 
Center: Rev. W. E. Lamphear, 1. New 
Britain: Mrs. Goddard, 1. New Haven: 
Miss Scudder, 10; Rev. Isaiah W. Sneath, 
1; Rev. H. H. Tweedy, 2. Norfolk: Rev. 
W. F. Stearns, 3. Salisbury: Rev. Lyman 
Warner, 1. Stamford: Miss Scoville, 5. 
Terryville: Rev. S. E. Evans, 1. Water- 
town: Rev. W. T. Holmes, 10. West Hart- 
ford: Rev. D. D. Marsh, 1. Westport: Mrs. 
Fitch, 1. 


DELAWARE—$2.00. 
Lincoln: Mr. Brandley, 2. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—36.00. 
Washington: Rev. Thomas K. Noble, 1; 
Mr. Day, 5 


GEORGIA—$1.00. 
Atlanta: Rev. S. W. Howland, 1. 


IDAHO—$6.25. 

Challis: Woman’s Missionary Soc., 4.25. 
Pocatello: Rev. W. S. Hunt, 2 
ILLINOIS 47.79. 

Chicago: Ee G. Blomgren, 2; Mr. Case, 
5; Rev. Wm. W. Newell, 1; Rev. Geo. T. 
McCollum, 2; Mr. Vernon, 2; Mr. Moore, 
10. Geneva: Mr. Taylor, 2. Harvey: 15.79. 
Metropolis: 1. Paxton: Mr. Anderson, 1. 
Roodhouse: Rev. W. R. Butcher, 1. Shab- 
bona: C. E. S., 5. 

INDIANA—$14.50. 

Angola: Rey. John Humfreys, 1. Ham- 
mond: First, 2. Indianapolis: Fort Wayne 
Assn., 7. Terre Haute: Plymouth, 4.50. 


A—$34.60. 
Sedans Sue) Mrs. Townsend, 5. Decorah: 
Rev. M. Willett, 1. Des Moines: Rev. 
Frank W. Hodgson, 5. Farragut: Rev. 
Burton E. Marsh, 1. Fort Dodge: Mrs. 
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Oleson, 5. Gowrie: 1.60. Keosauqua: Rev. 
Chas. BE. Perkins, 2. New Hampton: Rey, 
A. E. Fraser, 1. Osage: 13. 


KANSAS—$51.65. 

Ford: Arkansas Valley Assn., 5.80. Fort 
Scott: 4. Great Bend: First, 5. Kansas: 
W. H. M. U., 10. Kansas City: Rev. C. W. 
Backus, 1. Kimsley: 15. Linwood: 2.85. 
Parsons: 4. Stockton: Mr. J. W. Noyes, 2. 
Wakefield: Mrs. Wm. Eustace, 2, 


LOUISIANA—$4.00. 
New Orleans: Rev. S. G. Butcher, 2. 
Roseland: Rev. Wm. H. Watson, 2. 


MAINE—$141.00. 

Bangor: Rey. C. M. Collier, 1. Freeport: 
Mr. Staples, 1. Lyman: 2. Madison: Rev. 
Fred. H. Means, 2. Portland: Rev. Wm. F. 
Slade, 2; State St., 125; Rev. Abiel H. 
Wright, 1. South Brewer: Second, 2. 
South Portland: A Friend, 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$416.23. 

Amherst: Rev. Wilbert Anderson, 1; 
Mrs. Hawley, 1. Andover: Rev. Edward 
Y. Hincks, 1.10; Miss Ripley, 5; Rev. John 
P. Taylor, 1; Rev. F. A. Wilson, 1. Athol: 
Evang’l, 16.64. Ballardwale: Rev. A. H. 
Fuller, 1. Belchertown: Rev. M. H. Fish- 
burn, 1.50. Boston: Miss Houghton, 25. 
Brockton: A Friend, 3. Brookline: Rey. EB. 
A. Slack, 1; Mrs. White, 10. Boston: Mrs. 
Noyes, 10. Cambridge: Rev. Jas. H. Ropes, 
5; Rev. H. C. McComas, 1; Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, 1; “Abery §S.,” 10. Chestnut 
Hill: Miss Rhoades, 1. Clinton: Rev. Ed- 
ward L. Hobein, 1. Dalton: Mrs. Sever- 
ance, 5. East Northfield: Rev. N. Fay 
Smith, 1. Fall River: Central 28. Fiteh- 
burg: German, 3; Rev. Gottlieb Scheuerle, 
2. Foxboro: Mrs. Phelps, 10. Gilbertville: 
Trinitarian, 23.02. Groton: Rev. Geo. M. 
Howe, 1. Hinsdale: Rev. J. H. Laird, 1. 
Ipswich: 12.10; Rev. T. Frank Waters, 1. 
Lexington: Miss Sweetser, 1. Middleboro: 
Miss C. S. Pickens, 2. Milton: Mr. Ernest 
T. Chase, 10. Monson: Dr. Fuller, 2. New- 
buryport: Central, 25.50. New London: 
Second, 651.17. Newton Highlands: Miss 
Burr, 1. Northampton: Miss Walker, 5.10. 
Oakham: Rev. Willard E. Streeter, 1. 
Pittsfield: “In Memoriam,” 5. Roxbury: 
Rev. W. C. Rhoades, 1. Saundersville: Miss 
Fowler, 5. Spencer: First, 42. Somerville: 
Mrs. O’Brien, 5. South Deerfield: Mrs. 
Smith, 1. South Hadley: Miss Woolley, 
2.10. Swampscott: 3. Tewksbury: Rev. T. 
G. Langdale, 1. Waltham: Miss Warren, 
25. Westfield: Second, 20. Westford: 2. 
Whitinsville: Rev, John R. Thurston, 1. 
Winchendon: Miss Pitkin, 5. Winehester: 
Second, 7. Woburn: Rey. Stephen A. Nor- 
ton, 2. Worcester: Rev. S. Knapp, 1; Rev. 
A. McCullagh, 5. 

MICHIGAN—-$10.00. , 

Grand Rapids: Rev. S. T. Morris, 1. 
Howell: Mr. Pierce, 5. Kalamazoo: Mr. 
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Burdick, 2. Leslie: Rev. W. C. Allen, 1. 
Saugatuck: Rev. G. W. Brownback, 1. 
MINNESOTA—$7.02. 

Appleton: Rev. R. P. Upton, 1. Bayley: 
Rev. Edmund Larke, 1. Cannon Falls: Miss 


Smith, 1. Hancock: Rey. R. C. Jenkins, 1. 
Minneapolis: Pilgrim, 1.92. Northfield: 
Rev. Geo. Huntington, 1.10. 
MISSOURI—$38.25. 

Bonne Terre: First, 18.25. Kirkwood: 


Rev. John B. Clayton, 1. St. Louis: Foun- 
tain Park, 8. Webster Groves: Rev. H. F. 
Swartz, 1. 

Missouri W. H. M. U.: (St. Louis: First, 3; 
Maplewood: 1. De Soto: 2. St. Joseph: 
Tabernacle, 2. Kansas City: Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, 1; Prospect Ave., 1.) Total, 10. 


MONTANA—$6. 
Dillon: Mr. Clark, 5. 
R. A. Blomberg, 1. 


NEBRASKA—$18.84. 

Arborville: Dr. Ensign, 5. Comstock: 
1. Creighton: Rev. W. A. Alcorn, 1. Hast- 
ings: First German, 5. Omaha: 1; St. 
Mary’s Ave., 3.34. Ravenna: First, 2.50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$224.45. 

Derry Village: Est. of Sarah M. Barker, 
187.39. Hillsboro Centre: First, 1. Keene: 
Miss Wood, 5. lLaneaster: Rev. Edward 
R. Stearns, 2. Lisbon: Miss Cummings, 
10. Mason: 2.85. Northwood Centre: 5.41; 
. P. Elkins, 1. Peterboro: Union, 
6.80. Swanzey: Rev. Geo. A. Furness, 1. 
Tilton: Rev. C. C. Sampson, 1. Whitfield: 
Mrs. Richmond, 1 


NEW JERSEY—$33.68. 
Glen Ridge: Mrs. Cutler, 5. 


Missoula: Rev. C. 


Haworth: 


10.68. Lawrenceville: Rev. Chas. H. Will- 
COs a0; Montelair: W. M. S., First, 1. 


Mount Holly: Mrs. Robbins, 5. 
Rev. Henry O. Dwight, 2. 
NEW MEXICO—$1. 
Albuquerque: Rev. W. J. Marsh, 1. 
NEW YORK—$95.51. 
Black Creek, 40c. 


Roselle: 


Brooklyn: Puritan, 
11.038. Canandaigua: Rev. L. L. Taylor, 2. 
Candor: Rev. He Denney, 1. Copen- 
hagen: 2. Fulton: Rev. John Sharp, 2. 
Ithaca: First, 15. Lockport: Mr. Fergu- 
son, 5. New York: Rev. Chas. E. Jeffer- 
1; Rev. Wm. W. Rockwell, 1. Perry 
5.08. Port Chester: Mr. Mead, 5. 
Port Leyden: Mr. Schroeder, 5. Pough- 
keepsie: “B. G.,” 1. Riverhead: South 
Ave., 15.50. Roscoe: Rev. John W. Keeler, 


1. Saratoga Springs: New England, 3.50. 
Seneca Falls: Memorial, 3. Syracuse: Dan- 
forth. 27; 

mouth, 13.73. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$22.50. 
Elbowoods: Rev. C. 


Rev. Geo. A. Miller, 1; Ply- 


Crary: L. M. S., 4. 
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Hankinson: 3. Hope: Rev. 
Hurdsfield: Rev. G. S. 
Velva: First, 


LL. Hall; 1.50; 
S. Hitchcock, . 1. 
Bascom, 1. Jamestown: 10. 


OHIO—$60.71. 

Cleveland: Rev. Edgar E. Scovill, 1; 
Trinity, 8. East Cleveland: 2. Hudson: 
Miss Wilcox, 5. Lenox: 5.29. Lorain: Rev. 
Harry D. Sheldon, 1; Rev. Walter Spooner, 
Le Norwalk: Mrs. Adams, 1. Oberlin: 
Rev. Edward I. Bosworth, 2; Rev. J. W. 
Bradshaw, 1; Rev. Henry C. King, 2; Rev. 
A. H. Currier, 1; Mrs. Siddall, 1. Oxford: 
Miss Leach, Ravenna: First, 15.10. 
Ruggles: 5.75. Toledo: Rev. C. W. Hunt- 
ington, 1; Mr. Spitzer, 5; Washington St., 


1.53. Twinsburg: Sunday-school, 1.04. 
OKLAHOMA—$3. 

Cooperton: Mr. Weidman, 1. Hennes- 
sey: 2 
OREGON—$3. 

Beaverton: 2. Forest Grove: Rev. H. L. 
Bates, 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$16. 


Beaver: Mrs. Morrison, 10. Ebensburg: 
Rev. H. H. Guernsey, 1. Guy’s Mills: Mrs. 
Guy, 1. Milroy: Rev. Harry J. Deiss, 2. 
Holmesburg: Mrs. Pierson, 1. York: Rev. 
John E. Tuttle, 1. 

RHODE ISLAND—$6.25. 

Chepachet: Y. P. S. C. E., 1.25. 
dence: Mrs. Thompson, 5. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$17.35. 

Elk Point: 10.35. Pierre: Century Bible 
pees: 6. Wale: Rev. Thos. J. Woodcock, 


Provi- 


TENNESSEE—$1. 

Pomona: Rev. Horace E. Partridge, 1. 
TEXAS—$6. 

Dallas: Rey. C. B. Wells, 5. Palestiner 


Rev. Allen Crabtree, 1. 
VERMONT—$51.15. 


Burlington: Miss Van Patten, 10. Hart- 
ford: Second, 16.65. Newfane: 1; Rey. N. 
S. Moore, 1. North Craftsbury: Rev. L. 
EE “Tupper, 1. North Thetford: Miss. 
Smith, 10. Orleans: 4.50. Orwell: Mr. 
Wills, 2. Saxton’s River: Rev. Geo. F. 
Chapin, 1. Westfield: Rev. J. E. Bowman, 
3. West Townshend: Rev. A. Edward 
Martin, 1. 

WASHINGTON—$121. 


Everett: Rev. L. L. West, 1. 
Mr. Thos. H. Brewer, 20. 
President and Mrs. 


WISCONSIN—$4.30. 

Green Walley: Pilgrim, 1.30. 
Rev. Jos. D. Whitelaw, 1. 
i. ., Oliver, 25 


TOTAL RECEIPTS—$1,585.83. 


Spokane: 
Walla Walla: 
Penrose, 100. 


Portage: 
Waupun: Mrs. 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 


Pe 


Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a specialty 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Pulpit Gowns 
and Choir Vestments 
Custom Tailoring 

for Clergymen. Suits from $20.00 


Cox Sons & Vining 
262 Fourth Ave. New York 


THE BEST WAY 


The use of the Individual 
Communion Service has in- 
creased the attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
— churches. It will doso for your 
church. Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EB 


FARNHAM & MAXWELL 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN THE 
BELLE FOURCHE VALLEY 


Government Irrigation Project—50,000 Acres Irrigated 
in 1910, Get an 80 or 160 at $20.00 to $30.00 an acre. 
Half Cash, Balance Easy Payments. 


Write us for Information. 


BELLE FOURCHE, SO. DAK. 


New Invention! 


FOR THE HOME 
Air Does the Work 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 
etc., on the floor, by the 
Vacuum Process 


The New Home VacuumCleaner 
WEIGHS NINE POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly women. Air is 
drawn through body and fibre of carpet at 
terrific speed. Carries all dust, dirt, 
grit, germs, etc., into the Cleaner. 
No dust in room; it all goes into 
Cleaner. Supersedes broom, 
brush, Sweeper, dust pan and 
dust cloth. Cleans with- 
out Sweeping. 
Raises no dust. 
Keeps house clean, does 
away with houseclean- 
ing. Portable, dustless, 
always ready. 
Adapted to every home 
—rich or poor—city, vil- 
lage or country. Does 
same work as expensive 
machines. Costs nothing 
to operate—costs noth- 


NOT SOLD IN STORES 


ing for repairs. Light, 
neat, welland durably made—should last a lifetime. Saves time, 
labor, carpets, curtains, furniture. Saves drudgery, saves 


health, saves money. Saves taking up and beat- 
ing carpets. The New Home Cleaner is truly a wonder. 
Astonishes everybody; customers all delighted and praise it. They 
wonder how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting to old to take up—New 
Home Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor 


Others write: ‘‘Would not do withoutit for many times its cost.’’ 
Another says: ‘‘Ten-year-old girl keeps everything clean.”” Another: 
“Never had house so clean."’ Another: ‘‘Carpets and rugs so clean 
baby can play without getting dust and germs.”” Another; ‘‘It works 
so easy; just slide nozzle over carpet, it draws all the dirt into the 
Cleaner —not a particle of dust raised.” So they run, hundreds and 
thousands of letters praising, without a complaint. To try a New 
Home Cleaner means to want it—then keepit. Thesize is right— 
weight is right—priceis right, Simple, neat, handsome, durable and 
easily operated. All put together ready for use when you receive it. 


Sent Anywhere for Only $8.50 


Not Sold in Stores 


Every one tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Write to-day; or better, send order. You won't 
rezret it. 


FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 


Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all time. Men 
or women. Experience unnecessary. $50 to $180 per week. 
W.B. Morgan, Pa., ‘Send 60 Cleaners at once. Sold 32 so far 
this week, making 75 in 9 days.” **Sold 5 Vacuum 
Cleaners last Saturday—my firstattempt.”” So it goes all 
along the line.—These reports are notuncommon. Sales easy, 
profits big, generous. Show one in operation. People want 
it, must have it; when they see it they buy. How they sell! Show 
yo families, sello. Write to-day Send postal card for full deserip- 
tion and agent's plan. Name choice ofterritory. Act quick 


Address R. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
881 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. VAIL, A. I. A. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Dixon, ILLINOIs  - A a Z 


cenvine BAKER'S 


brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 


is made only 


by 


Registered 
. 5S, Pat. Office 


Welter Baker eGo. btd: 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A MAN’S BOOK ON A MAN’SJOB 


Men and Missions 
By William T. Ellis 


The American newspaper man who made 
a world-tour of independent missionary 
observation. 


Mr. Ellis knows the mission field and 
he knows the American man. He discloses 
with the vivid, vigorous touch of the trained 
journalist, and the sympathetic yet fearless 
candor of a Christian man’s constructive 
straight talk, the real need of the mission field, 
and the tremendous missionary opportunity 
that confronts American manhood, His book 
is crowded with outstanding facts concerning 
the man’s call to take up at home and abroad 
the mastery of the missionary enterprise asa 
man would handle a world encircling business. 

Following the twenty chapters of the book, 
Mr. Ellis has added what amounts to a book 
in itself ; 


Missionary Methods for Men 
and The Big Data of Missions 


as an extensive appendix, to complete the value 
of the volume as acomprehensive hand-book, 
At your bookseller’s or by mail from THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 


PRICE, $1.00 


The Sunday School Times Company 


11th & Walnut Sts. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 


mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 
Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


ou send 25 cents 


If your druggist can’t supply 
rovidence,R,I., 


to Rumrorp CugmicaL Works, 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


Hose 
Supporter 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Easily attached, 
Holds fast. 


Does not tear. 


Consequently saves 
its cost many times 
over in saving of 
stockings 

— Try them. 


WORN 
\BY CHILDREN | 
| EVERYWHERE 


Sample pair, chil- 
dren’s size(give age) 
mailed on receipt of 
16 cents. 


) GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


SEE THAT 
VELVET 
GRIP is QS i 
STAMPED ON THE Loops, 


THE LENT & GRAFF CO., PRINTERS, NEW YORK 
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— And soldiers tin are tiresome things! thmk— 
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Has Tried Them All— 


Uses “New Perfection” 


The housewife with years of 
experience—the woman who / 
knows how to cook — finds, 
after practical tests and hard trials, the New 
Perfection Oil Cook-Stove is her idea of what a 
good cook-stove really ought to be. 

She finds it requires less attention, costs less to operate, and 


cooks all food better than any other stove she has ever tried. 
She finds the New Perfection oven bakes and roasts perfectly. 


New Perfection 


e om: 
Oil Cook-stove 
has a Cabinet Top with a shelf for keeping plates and food hot. 
here are drop shelves for coffee pot or saucepans, and nickeled towel racks. 


It has long turquoise-blue enamel chimneys. The nickel finish, with the 


bright blue of the chimneys, makes the stove ornamental and attractive. 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners ; the 2 and 3-burner stoves can be had with or without Cabinet. 
Cautionary Note.—Be sure you get this stove—see that the name-plate reads ‘‘ NEW PERFECTION.” 


Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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THE OUTLOOK TOWARD THE ORIENT 

There is an outlook from the belfry of my own church in California, 
which has been to me most suggestive. I can go into that belfry and look 
Straight out through the Golden Gate upon the world’s widest sea. And 
whenever I thus go aloft, either in act or in thought, I see coming in the great 
ocean liners of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, the “Korea,” the “Si- 
beria,”*the “Manchuria,” the “Mongolia,” the very names of the ships sig- 
nificant of our point of contact yonder, impinging as we do upon the non- 
Christian lands across the water. And I know that deep dowz in the holds 
of those ships are the teas and silks, the teakwood and the lacquer, and all 
the other treasures of the Orient, sent hither to enrich and adorn our Ameri- 
can life. 

Through the portholes of the steerage in those ships I see strange faces 
and I hear the murmur of alien tongues. I see men and women coming 
hither to better their condition in this land of opportunity. And behind those 
who actually come, across that widest of all our seas, I see another multitude 
of beseeching faces, like those mystic faces which make up the background 
in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna in the gallery at Dresden. They, too, are look- 
ing this way through the Golden Gate, at my church steeple and at yours ; 
they are looking toward this Christian civilization which we have here worked 
out as if dimly conscious that we have discovered a source of divine help to 
which their imperfect faith is a stranger. The moral appeal they make to me 
is tremendous, and I feel sure that those men and women will never acquit 
us of our responsibility, and that God never will, unless we are bent upon 
sending out through that Golden Gate in more generous measure all those 
higher elements of our Christian civilization made possible to us through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Asiatics who have already come to make their homes among us and 
whose children were born on our shores, make an even stronger appeal. The 
United States is not only in the world, but the world is in the United States. 
The work of Foreign Missions has been brought to our doors and arranged 
for us along the streets of many a Western city. It is for the Christian con- 
science of this nation to take upon itself afresh the responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of these men and women and children of alien race who have been 
sent to us in the providence of God; it may be for such an end as this. 

CHarRLEs R. Brown. 


A MESSAGE 


From the Conference of Congregational Men held in connection with 
the Missionary Congress, Chicago, May 6, 1910 


In fellowship with some thousands of men drawn from every 
communion and from all parts of the land, we have for three days 
been freshly facing the task of proclaiming Christ throughout the 
earth. There has come to us in these days great inspiration from 
the sense of unity with Christians of many names, from the tidings 
of widespread awakening to the claims of missionary work, and, above 
all, from the confident hope begotten within us that the months and 
years which lie just ahead are to see an unparalleled devotion of life 
and treasure for the winning of the world. , 

Not the least of these inspiring influences has been our conscious- 
ness that the denomination to which we belong is sharing abun- 
dantly in this awakening. Ours is the honor of having first entered 
upon missionary effort both at home and abroad. Ours is still the 
honor of pressing forward with the foremost upon the path entered 
so long ago. It is true that for a recent period of years we strangely 
and culpably slackened our pace. But of late many cheering signs 
greet us. The general adoption of the Apportionment Plan with 
its definite aim and businesslike method; the Together Campaign 
of last year, which put $325,000 into the treasuries of the missionary 
societies without injury to regular receipts; the resulting freedom 
from debt and stimulating of interest; the organization of the 
Laymen’s Committee of One Hundred and the loyal response which 
has met its appeal—all these things tell of the new spirit which is 
stirring among us. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but feel, and we are sure our fellow 
Congregationalists feel how inadequate is our devotion and how 
petty our gifts when seen in the light of the Cross which won our 
salvation and when contrasted with the immensity of the task given 
to our hands. We _ therefore venture to send out this message 
bearing an appeal to all with whom we are joined in covenant bonds 
that they unite with us in fresh dedication of our powers and 
possessions to the mission cause. Our risen Lord has waited long 
for whole-hearted obedience to his command. Shall we not here 
and now reward his patient waiting ? 
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It is not a vague and general duty which confronts us. There 
are specific things which we are called to do. Most immediate 
and pressing is the business of securing during the current year 
the $2,000,000 for home and foreign work which has been ac- 
cepted as our present denominational goal. To do this we must 
lift our standard of giving, swiftly, strongly, and all along the line. 

There is call for a great consecration of influence. We need 
laymen in every church who will throw the strength of their leader- 
ship into the missionary cause. We need the multiplication of the 
devoted efforts of the women. We need pastors who from the 
depths of profound desire shall speak and pray and labor for the 
upbuilding of missionary interest. 

There is call for the gift of lives. Hundreds of young men and 
women full of native strength and possessed by the power of the 
Gospel of Christ could be immediately set at work in preaching, 
teaching, and healing, at home and abroad. The choicest sons and 
daughters in our homes are needed for these tasks. Let us in faith 
and joy bid them be ready for the Master’s call. 

We gather next October to celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of our American Board. It will be a meeting 
full of sacred and glorious significance. From martyr graves on 
many a shore, from Christian institutions planted in darkened lands, 
from a host of redeemed lives on earth and in heaven there will flow 
in upon us the tides of holy influence. Shall they not find in us 
the answer of present achievement and lofty purpose ? 

Let us then accept and ratify in our denomination the closing 
words of the resolutions adopted by the Chicago Congress: 


*“Assembled in this NATIONAL MISSIONARY CONGRESS, and deeply 
persuaded of the power of Christ through His united church to solve all the 
problems of human society, we desire to join with the churches in Canada and of 
our sister nations throughout Christendom, as loyal servants of the King of Kings, 
in a comprehensive and adequate campaign for the conquest of the world by Jesus 
Christ, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the Desire of the Nations, and 
the Light of the World.’’ 


Tur AMERICAN MissIONARy is an important aid to the progress of “the 
Kingdom.” We want more readers. Will you help us get them? Fifty 
thousand subscribers to this magazine in 1910 is our motto. We feel sure 
that this can be accomplished if all will take hold and help. How many 
subscribers are there in your church? Can you help double the number? 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary; J. T. Brinck- 
erhoff, Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Rey. Frederick T. Bastel, of Oak Park, Illinois, has been appointed as a 
general missionary among Slavic peoples. His assistance will bring much re- 
lief to Superintendent Grauer. veer 

A new edition of the inter-society handbook has been issued. Send to 
any one of the societies for a quantity if you wish to give your church a com- 
prehensive view of our whole missionary organization. 

ed eg BS 

Some of our readers will doubtless be interested in the coming session of 
the Congregational Summer Assembly at Frankfort, Michigan, August 3-24. 
Write to Rev. F. T. Lee, Topeka, Kansas, for information. 

Mw YS 

No. 9 of “The Day’s Work” gives tidings of the present outlook of some 
of the important churches organized by the Home Missionary Society within 
the last two or three months. Send for a package for distribution. 
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Rev. J. H. Selden, D.D., of Greenwich, Connecticut, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the Executive Committee of this Society. His wide acquaintance with 
all denominational affairs will be of great service to the Committee. : 

ye ww | 

Dr. M..E. Eversz, Superintendent of our German work, has reached 
Odessa, Russia, where he will spend some time in the large colony living there. 
Later on he will visit Bohemia and Germany, returning home about August 
15. He hopes to secure some students for our vacant German pastorates, and. 
in other ways to further the work of his department. 

Yeo Me 

Rev. S. H. Goodwin, Provo, Utah, has consented to assume the over-. 
sight of the Congregational Home Missionary Society’s work in Utah, in ad-. 
dition to his service for the Education Society. We congratulate ourselves: 
upon securing his ripe experience and wide knowledge of western conditions. 
We hope next month to announce that an arrangement has been made for the: 
care of Southern Idaho. 

ve bd 

A large cloth map of Montana has been prepared, showing Congrega- 
tional churches, Sunday-schools, and mission stations. This will be sent on: 
request, with a typewritten description of the development of the state and of| 
the home mission work which we have in hand there, to.any pastor who wishes: 
to make use of it in connection with a home mission sermon. We believe iti 
will prove a very great aid in the presentation. Express charges are to be paid! 
by the church using the map. | 
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The Executive Commission of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church is urging the adoption of what it calls the Single Budget Plan, which 


is defined by the Chairman as follows: 


(1) An annual subscription to the benevolent and missionary causes of our church; 


(2) 


on the weekly basis—so much per week ; (3) presented to every member of the 


church as a duty and a privilege; (4) giving each subscriber the option of subscribing to 
each cause or of subscribing to the combined causes, the undistributed aggregate to be 
distributed by the session according to a specified proportion; (5) allowing him to pay at 


periods convenient to him; (6) 
notice. 


permitting him to revoke his subscription on giving 


“e w w 

One of the most energetic and successful attempts to stir interest in mis- 
sions which we have noted of late was the Windham County (Conn.) Cam- 
paign. Under the direction of a committee of which Rev. W. S. Beard, of 
Willimantic, was chairman, local meetings were arranged in each church of 
the county, with three all-day group meetings at central points. Two speakers 
were present at each local meeting, and from five to eight at each group meet- 
ing. These speakers were selected by the various Societies. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of the skill and enthusiasm shown by the committee of 
arrangements and by many pastors. 
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Our readers have seen announcements of the great missionary exposition 
which is to be held in Boston, April 23 to May 24, 1911, under the title, “The 
World in Boston.” Rev. A. M. Gardner, who has had extensive experience 
in the conduct of similar expositions in England, has been secured as Direc- 
tor and is already at work. The Home Missions Council has a special com- 
mittee at work arranging for an exhibit of work in this country. It is al- 
ready certain that missions among the Indians, the Negroes, in Porto Rico, 
on the frontier, and on Ellis Island, will be represented. Doubtless others 
will be added. It should be understood that these are not to be conventional 
exhibits of pictures and printed matter, but elaborate collections of costumes, 
curios, etc., with various devices for showing the methods and results of mis- 
sionary effort. 


CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING AND FOREIGN-SPEAKING CHURCHES 


Their repre- 


IL. dinavian associations. 


By Rey. O. C. Grauer, Chicago, IIl. 


HIS subject is timely, and ought 
I to be seriously considered. 


For about twenty-five years we 
have been encouraging and aiding the 
organization of Scandinavian 
churches, and there exist now about 
two hundred Swedish and about fifty 
Danish-Norwegian churches. In their 
development, the principle of Congre- 
gational independence apparently has 
been quite marked. So far as they 
.have sought fellowship, and they have 
not sought it very ardently, they have 
found it among themselves in Scan- 


sentatives have rarely been seen in 
our district, state, or national meet- 
ings. There has apparently been little 
if any fellowship between the Eng- 
lish-speaking and the Scandinavian 
churches of the same city or commu- 
nity. This certainly is a disadvantage 
so far as our denominational interests 
are concerned, although we may re- 
joice in the growth and activity of 
the Scandinavian churches as a potent 
factor in the onward march of the 
kingdom of God. 

As we raise the question of closer 
relations, it may be well to notice the 
things that hinder as well as to seek 


are 
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the things that will help. Language, 
of course, has been a barrier. The 
inability of the people and sometimes 
the pastors to sufficiently understand 
and use the English language has kept 
them away. They 
hurt by the 
criticisms sometimes 
made against the 
forming of foreign- 
speaking churches, 
and by the assertion 
that they ought to 
be content with the 
English language as 
the medium through 
which to receive the 
grace of God. To 
them, language is 
history and life. The 
mother tongue alone 
has power to touch 
the inner heart- 
springs of religious 
life and aspiration. 
Our Scandinavian 
church people, more- 
over, are  Pietists 
and Puritans in 
spirit, especially in 
regard to worldly 
pleasures and pursuits, and therefore 
are slow to fellowship with those who 
let worldly amusements get a large 
place in their individual or church life. 
Very conservative in Bible interpre- 
tation, and Ipyal to the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God and to the Gos- 
pel of a Divine Redeemer, they balk 
at liberalizing tendencies, of which 
they are not ignorant, because their 
own papers keep them informed as 
to what is going on in the religious 
and theological world. 

Closer relations must naturally 
come by cultivation, not in any patron- 
izing spirit, but in a brotherly and 
sympathetic spirit. Better acquaint- 
ance must be sought, and correct and 
more adequate information must be 
somehow brought to them. The ini- 
tiative ought to be taken by the Eng- 
lish-speaking church people. The use 
of the term “alien” should be avoided. 
Even the word “foreigner” has some- 
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times a sound that is offensive. It 
would doubtless help somewhat if we 
could somehow cease speaking of the 
English-speaking churches as_ the 
American churches and the church of 
another tongue as 
foreign, with the im- 
plication that it is 
not American. The 
people want to be 
considered as Amer- 
icans. They glory in 
America and in our 
democratic _ institu- 
tions, and are eager 
for enfranchisement 
as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The associations 
of Scandinavian 
churches have been 
left pretty much to 
themselves. Is there 
not some way by. 
which they could be 
recognized as asso- | 
ciations and so. 
drawn closer to us? | 
Is not our denom- | 
inational organiza- | 
tion flexible enough | 
so that they could be invited to) 
send delegates to our National Coun- | 
cil? Such recognition might help) 
considerably to make them feel) 
that they are valued and wanted, | 
and that there is a bond of union. 

In conclusion, I will give an illus-} 
tration showing how closer relations: 
were realized in one place. A group of! 
believing Danes and Norwegians in a) 
certain city had organized an inde-- 
pendent church, following the New; 
Testament teachings so far as they) 
understood them. They felt the need 
of a pastor, but could not support one 
alone. Our Superintendent visited) 
them and suggested affiliation with 
our denomination. ‘Ignorant of Con- 
gregational history and_ principles, 
they hesitated. He then spent an 
evening until midnight lecturing to: 
them on Congregationalism. Light 
came, and then they were eager to: 
join. They changed their name and 
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constitution to conform to our usage, 
and asked for a council of recognition, 
which, being called, heartily gave 
them the right hand of fellowship. 
With help from the churches they 
soon got an able pastor, and doubled 
their membership in a short time. 
They soon bought a lot and built a 
church. At the laying of the corner 
stone nine Congregational pastors 
were present, a quartet of them sing- 
ing the anthems. A few weeks later 
these pastors were again present at 
the dedication, and some of their peo- 
ple also, and they gave hearty encour- 
agement and support. As a conse- 
quence, these Danes and Norwegians 
love the Congregationalists and want 
to be in close fellowship. They are 
stimulated to do their utmost, and the 
success of the church is assured. 

Such cultivation pays. The Eng- 
lish-speaking church, as the elder 
brother, should give the church of the 
other tongue the strength of its sym- 
pathy and encouragement and sup- 
port, and this will undoubtedly create 
a closer tie of fellowship, which will 
be of mutual benefit and will mean 
added strength to our denomination 
and to the kingdom of God. 


Il. 


By Mrs. Mary W. Mills, Principal Shauffler 
Missionary Training School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE subject suggests two ques- 
tions—‘“What can the English- 
speaking church do?’ and 

“What can the  foreign-speaking 
church do?” These in turn suggest 
the questions, “What can the city 
churches do?” and “What can the 
churches of the smaller town or coun- 
.try do?” 

In establishing these “closer rela- 
tions,” the English-speaking church 
will take the initiative; the foreign- 
speaking church will meet the Ameri- 
can church fully half way. The 
American church member will first 
change his viewpoint regarding the 
foreigner. He will cease to consider 
the foreigner in the abstract, and will 
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come into a sympathetic acquaintance 
with the foreigner in the concrete. 
He will lay aside any previously con- 
ceived idea of his own superiority to 
the foreigner, and enter into “closer 
relations” with him in his business and 
commercial life of every day. If on 
Monday and Tuesday he meets his 
obligations in social and business re- 
lations, he will the more readily meet 
them also on Sunday with its reli- 
gious opportunity and spiritual sug- 
gestion. He will rejoice that the 
Declaration of Independence is not 
obsolete; that all men are still created 
equal and have the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. He 
will accept the fact that God has 
created of one blood all nations of the 
earth. He will practice the eleventh 
commandment and love his neighbor 
as himself. 

The foreign church member will 
recognize that his American brother 
has had different training, different 
ideals, different opportunities from 
himself, and he will be generously re- 
sponsive to the advances of the 
American church member and will 
cordially appreciate all friendly ef- 
forts for “closer relations.” The for- 
eigner will concede that he owes some- 
thing to the traditions, the customs, 
the institutions, and the laws of the 
country to which he comes, for these 
have made the country desirable. 

These “closer relations’ will be 
brought about by different methods 
in different places. In the small town, 
where the foreign neighbor lives near — 
at hand, the same church building, the 
same Sunday-school, the same church 
equipment, often the same church 
services will do for both American and 
foreign church member. Social life 
and family interchange and_neigh- 
borly friendship will be carried on 
under the one roof and under one 
official management. In the city, 
where the foreign-speaking church 
may of necessity be at a great dis- 
tance from the American church, the 
establishment of “closer relations” is 
a different problem. In this case the 
American church will take the ag- 
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gressive steps toward carrying to the 
distant church its own social and re- 
ligious life, not only sharing its own 
best things with the foreign church, 
but introducing new best things in ac- 
cordance with the 
different environment 
and needs of the for- 
eign church. But in 
city and country and 
small town alike, the 
foreigner will cease 
to be thought of as 
an outsider. He will 
be one of the family, 
not simply tolerated, 
but in the family by 
right of his own na- 
tional choice, by right 
of our own national 
open door, and by 
his personal right as 
one of the children 
of God. The minis- 
ter who does _ not 
want the foreigner in 
his church, the sem- 
inary student’ who resents the pres- 
ence of his foreign fellow-student, 
the church member who refuses 
to share his pew with the foreigner, 
will change either his attitude or his 
profession. 


MRS. MARY 


Some American churches are meet- 


ing already in larger measure their ob- 
ligation and their privilege in estab- 
lishing these “closer relations.” 
Among these is the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Medina, Ohio, whose 
pastor, Dr. Kirbye, opens his church 
regularly to the Magyars of his city. 
The Magyar missionary brings her 
people to the same church opportuni- 
ties as does the church visitor among 
the Americans. The work of Dr. 
Davis in New Britain, Connecticut, is 
another well-known instance of an ef- 
fort to bring about these “closer re- 
lations.” Bethlehem Congregational 
Church, in Cleveland, Ohio, with its 
double ministry and double service, 
and its united management, is ideal in 
its idea. The First Congregational 
Church of Traverse City, Michigan, 
met and solved its own problem in a 
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most commendable way. When a 
Bohemian father and daughter came 
to the city to establish a home for the 
family across the sea, the church in- 
terested itself in their welfare. When 
the father died, as 
the wife and children 
were crossing the At- 
lantic to join him, the 
church became 
sponsor for the en- 
tire family, sent to 
New York for them, 
took them into their 
own church fellow- 
ship, and “put them 
in the way of earning 
the needed means of 
livelihood and of 
having proper Chris- 
tian environment. 
When the English- 
speaking churches of 
our country shall fol- 
low such examples 
as these, and _ the 
foreign - speaking 
churches shall fully respond, the ques- 
tion of how to bring the English- 
speaking church and the foreign- 
speaking church into closer relations 


W. MILLS 


will be adequately answered. 


III. 
By Rey. M. E. Eversz, D.D., Chicago, III. 


HAIL the consideration of this 
I subject as a good omen. Closer 

relationship means a_ sweeter, 
nobler Christianity; it means more 
breadth and deeper sympathy; it 
means larger character and manhood, 
for the man who can understand and 
sympathize with peoples of all sorts 
of races and training is a large man, 
though his frame be small. Such a 
man will discover that the giving and 
the receiving is not all on one side, 
and that here is a giving that doe$ not 
impoverish. The reverence for church 
and sacred things and the simple faith 
which characterize many coming from 
other lands, would look well in many 
a congregation here; while the more 
affable, broad, and generous qualities 
of much of our Christianity here 
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would greatly improve some of our 
dogmatic importations. 

How, then, may we secure these 
closer relations? J cordially endorse 
the many good suggestions made by 
the two preceding. 
With Professor 
Grauer, I would say 
it is essential that we 
recognize and appre- 
ciate the hindrances 
and difficulties in the 
way. But we must 
not only account for 
the slowness of the 
process, but evoke 
commensurate con- 
cessions and efforts 
to overcome them. 
The advertisement, 
“Mince pies such as 
mother used to 
make,” recognizes a 
strong element in 
human nature. The 
customs and ways of 
the homeland appeal 
strongly and _in- 
sistently, reappear- 
ing often many years after they 
were supposed to be broken with. 
Love for our Zion must be persist- 
ently cultivated, and her excellencies 
made very manifest, if they are to 
hold. The effort must be chiefly from 
our side. 

Of the forces which make for 
closer relations and fellowship, I 
know of none stronger than identity 
of aim and unity of effort. Labor 
unions preach us a loud sermon here. 
Closer relationship — fellowship — is 
rarely produced by direct effort. 
When genuine, it is a condition, a 
spirit, which really exists but has not 
been sensed. The child in the home 
—loved, petted, and indulged—may 
fail of it and become a mere selfish 
parasite. Soldiers on the battlefield, 
born and bred at the antipodes of the 
earth and of heterogeneous languages 
and customs, may have it. Give any 
church, no matter what its language 
and history, all the aid it needs to 
put up its building and support its 
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pastor, and if that is all, you have 

only one side of fellowship. Not until 

this church responds, reciprocates, 

and can truly say, “We are brethren 

of the same household of faith, work- 
ing together for the 
same ends,” and is 
actually doing this, 
will you have close 
relations or fellow- 
ship. 

I would therefore 
not only take care to 
have representatives 
of churches speak- 
ing other languages 
appointed to our na- 

. tional meetings, but 
I would have the or- 
ganization of these 
bodies of such a 
nature that this will 
be the natural thing 
for them to do. 
Further, I would 
have all our great 
national missionary 
societies so organ- 
ized that special ef- 

fort can be made to secure their pres- 
ence and fellowship, not for the sake 
of the dollars they contribute, but 
for the sake of the fellowship and 
the consciousness that they are with 
us, as a part of us, all working to- 
gether for the coming of the King- 
dom. The going of my predecessor 
into the foreign field was in this re- 

spect a great help to us. It opened a 

natural channel into which the Ger- 
man churches might pour their mis- 
sionary instincts. It is a pity that some 
of our churches have felt constrained 
to look elsewhere for such an outlet. 

The remarkable increase in mission- 
ary offerings of the Pacific Confer- 
ence, and especially for home mis- 
sions, was, I think, largely the result 
of this denominational consciousness. 

They came to feel that this is their 

work, and not that of people far away 
and but slightly related to them. All 
these races are what the past has 
made them. They came by their pecul- 
iarities and faults honestly through 
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their environment, just as we did ours. 
Let us think ourselves into their his- 
tory, their modes of thought, and 
bring to them in these new surround- 
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ings such sympathy and fellowship 
that they shall feel themselves to be 
at home and one with us in bringing 
the world to Christ. 


se 


SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


By the General Secretary 


No. 


May 1, I910. 
Dear BRETHREN: 

A number of practical matters with 
reference to the relation between the 
Home Missionary Society and those 
serving under its commission have 
come to me lately as calling for men- 
tion. One of them has to do with 
mistakes made in connection with the 
voting of aid and the transmission of 
payments. The percentage of cases 
where mistakes occur is small, con- 
sidering that the work of the Society 
is carried on over a wide area and 
that from ten to twenty people have 
a part in the process by which an 
application reaches our office prop- 
erly endorsed, and upon its approval 
a commission is issued and salary for- 
warded. But in the aggregate, the 
number of such mistakes is consider- 
able, and some of them, if not cor- 
rected, cause inconvenience and often 
serious hardship to the missionary. I 
have been sorry to find that our mis- 
sionaries will frequently suffer in si- 
lence rather than write to the office 
to ascertain where the trouble is. 
Please do not do this. A letter of in- 
quiry is never intrusive, and often it 
is a genuine kindness to all concerned. 
If the commission which reaches you 
is not for the amount you expected, or 
if it does not arrive as soon as it 
should, or if your check is delayed be- 
yond the usual time, let us hear from 
you. There are inconveniences and 
mishaps enough in this tangled old 
world after we have all done what 
we can to prevent and cure them. 

In order that those new to the work 
may know about what to expect, let 
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me give a little outline of the ordinary 
procedure. When the application of | 
your church goes to the State Super- 
intendent or to the. chairman of the 
Association, it will frequently be a 
week or two in getting around the 
circle of those who are responsible 
for its endorsement. Once in a while 
a careless committeeman neglects to 
forward it for a longer period, but 
this is not common. If it reaches New 
York late in one month or early the 
next, it will be acted upon promptly, 
as the Executive Committee meets the 
second Tuesday of each month. If 
it arrives just after their meeting, | 
there will be a month’s delay. Within, 
two or three days after the meeting, 
commissions are made out and mailed, 
with necessary report blanks. If your: 
work has already begun, one of the; 
card reports can be at once filled out: 
and forwarded, and thereafter at the: 
end of each month. We endeavor to) 
send a check as soon as the report: 
comes in. But since they are not: 
evenly spread out over the month,, 
there will sometimes be a few days,, 
possibly a week, of delay. In past: 
years it has sometimes been neces-- 
sary to put off payment because the: 
treasury was empty and bank loans; 
already very heavy... We hope this; 
will never be the case again. We shall 
not hesitate to borrow money, as may? 
be necessary, to meet our obligations; 
to our missionaries. Some years ago,, 
when I was under commission of ai 
home missionary society, I once wrote: 
the secretary to suggest that my salary; 
was overdue. In transmitting the: 
check, he remarked rather plaintively,, 
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as it seemed to me, that it was part 
of the proceeds of borrowed money. 
I was sorry to hear it, but felt and 
still feel that the Society could borrow 
more easily than I, 

I desire also to make it plain that 
while there must of necessity be es- 
tablished and insisted upon, somewhat 
formal methods of procedure, we hold 
ourselves free to make exceptions to 
them whenever occasion demands. 
The Society does not regard its mis- 
sionaries as sO many cogs in a wheel, 
nor as hired men. It thinks of them 
as men who have self-sacrificingly 
dedicated their effort to the ends for 
which it exists, and who are entitled 
to confidence and cordial backing in 
their endeavors. If it is necessary to 
make advance payments on salary to 
provide moving expenses or to help 
get through a pinch, there is no hesi- 
tation whatever in so doing, on proper 
recommendation from the Superin- 
tendent, who alone, of- course, can 
know local conditions. It appears to the 
officers of the Society that it is hard 
enough for the missionary to scrimp 
and economize, as he must do, without 
being compelled to endure unneces- 
sary hardships. We are all engaged 
in a common endeavor to further a 
sacred cause. We must guard the 
funds of the Society against exploi- 
tation by the unworthy, but we must 
also use them so as to enable faithful 
men to do the largest work of which 
they are capable. 

Not infrequently the request comes 
to the office that appeal be made 
through the magazine for the gift of 
an organ or a bell or other thing 
needed by some mission church. It 
does not ordinarily seem possible to 
comply with these requests. This does 
not mean that they are regarded as 
improper, or that the things asked for 
are not believed to be needed. With 
rare exceptions there can be no reason 
to hesitate on that point. But it is 
felt that the multiplication of such ap- 
peals puts the Society and the churches 
aided in an attitude of miscellaneous 
solicitation, which misrepresents the 
importance and dignity of the home 
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mission cause. Furthermore, the pub- 
lication of such an appeal necessarily 
involves its endorsement by the So- 
ciety. We cannot with fidelity to our 
trust give such endorsement save on 
the basis of careful inquiry, and such 
inquiry is commonly not feasible. I 
ought to add that we always keep a 
record of such requests, as well as of 
offers of aid, and wherever possible 
bring the two together. 

Last of all, let me say that I hope 
our missionaries will give careful at- 
tention to the quarterly narrative re- 
port. It goes first to the Superintend- 
ent, supplying him with information 
as to the condition and outlook of the 
field. It is then sent to the home 
office, where it is carefully read by a 
member of the office staff, and mat- 
ters of special importance brought to 
the attention of the General Secre- 
tary. Reports which contain matter 
adapted to THE AMERICAN MIsSION- 
ARY are filed by themselves, and later 
on are read again, and from time to 
time extracts are published. Do not 
think because you hear nothing from 
it, that your report has gone into the 
waste basket. On the other hand, if 
it contains matter to which you expect 
a reply and you do not receive one, 
send us a gentle reminder. 

It is especially appreciated when 
our missionaries count themselves not 
only responsible for the particular 
parish to which they are commis- 
sioned, but also the representatives of 
the Society in the region round about. 

With the hope that we may be in 
largest degree helpers of one another, 
I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
Husert C. HERRING. 


There are persons who think that 
America has been evangelized. If it 
had been, just the work of cultivating 
and keeping it evangelized through 
years of (material prosperity and 
progress would be a vast thing in it- 
self. There are those who forget 
that nearly one-fourth of the conti- 
nent of North America is pagan coun- 
try—American Home Missionary. 
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MARCH IMMIGRATION 


More immigrants were landed at 
New York during March of this year 
than in any other March in the his- 
tory of the port. The total of all 
classes was 132,397, of whom 11,846 
were American citizens. Of 120,834 
aliens, 108,286 were classed as immi- 


grants. The principal nationalities 

represented were as follows: 
Ttalian’ © ccc. cece tower eaten’ 29,488 
IAUStFIall eae cree oe oes 19,488 
Russian esate mee eet 17,900 
Hungaria eet centers 17,712 
Greele 250s Sears ee ae ie 4,405 
German see. cen steeds ont 2,611 


The Russian contingent is largely 
Hebrew, and the Germans are in part 
German-speaking Swiss. It is note- 
worthy that out of the entire number 
all but 2,611 have relatives or friends 
in this country. This tends to dis- 
parage the many wild statements con- 
cerning the large proportion of immi- 
grants said to be lured here by the 
misrepresentations of the steamship 
companies. That alluring advertise- 
ments induce some to come -is, of 
course, true, just as similar adver- 
tisements induce men in the United 
States to leave certainties which they 
dislike, for uncertainties which they 
hope will prove better; but the most 
of the incoming foreigners evidently 
come on first-hand information. 

The distribution of the arrivals in 
America was as follows: 


Newt VOLK cisterns eeniee 32,314 
Bennsvilvalilder pin cunrae Mester 20,564 
VAULINOIS tastes tee iess sca ote techs 13,078 
ING We SCLC a a ciecle 5 opveoe 8,063 
ORIG Mure riie > score. ore nee 6,549 
(Connecticttteu css neers 3,302 
WIS COMS timer tats +400 4 center Tale 2,198 
ASAlit Oracle tee. wrossc ole g iene 1.741 
Missouti comet > roe tae ie 1,616 
West iV are itiiamuee.c:.laccste win ole 1,172 
TOW to cee Ie ih an os eee 1,608 
IMiitIpeS Obamas ce tats sisson 1,638 


Various other states received less 
than a thousand each. 

It is noticed that there were many 
artisans among the English, Scotch, 
German, and Italian elements. A large 
group of well-to-do Hollanders went 
to farm lands in Minnesota, and will 
be followed by others of the same 
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stamp. This Dutch colony is organ- 
ized by officials of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The total amount of cash 
in the hands of the immigrants was 
$2,457,375, an average of $18.54 for 
each individual. 

The total arrivals from abroad for 
the fiscal year up to the middle of 
April are less than for the corre- 
sponding months of last year, but this 
will be more than made up by the ex- 
pected arrivals during the last two 
weeks of the month. 

The total alien arrivals for the 
country are reported from Washing- 
ton as 136,745 for the month of 
March, and 667,949 for the nine 
months of the fiscal year. Of these, 
110,207 were male and 26,538 were 
female. Between the first of last 
July and the last of January there 
were 12,092 debarments.—/mmigra- 
tion. 


Home missions does not mean 
home missions for home alone. We 
want America for Christ because we 
want America to help win the world 
for Christ—-Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


REV. S. H. GOODWIN, 


New Superintendent in Utah. 
editorial, page 162. 


See 


WHERE APPLES GROW 


By Rey. E. A. King, North Yakima, Wash. 


AKIMA VALLEY is located 
in the south central portion 
of the state of Washington. 

North Yakima, the county seat, is 235 
miles west from Spokane and 
165 miles east from Seattle. The 
valley derives its name from the 
Yakima River, which flows through 
it. The city of North Yakima 
contains about sixteen thousand peo- 
ple. Twenty-five years ago sage 
brush covered the ground as far as 
the eye could see, and capricious 
winds drove the dry sand and dirt in 
every direction. The railway opened 
the town by laying out streets, plant- 
ing trees, and putting in a system of 
irrigating ditches which brought re- 
freshing waters from the snow- 
capped Cascade Mountains. It was 
afterward discovered that the soil was 
unusually rich and especially adapted 
to the raising of fruit of all kinds. 
The price of land soared to unheard 
of prices, and well-to-do settlers came 
in with a great rush. The city has 
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more than doubled its population in 
seven years. An unusually intelligent 
class of people has made its way into 
this country. College men and women, 
retired clergymen, school teachers, 
ex-superintendents of schools, to- 
gether with civil engineers and men 
of high technical skill in other lines, 
are all found in this city and the sur- 
rounding valley. For the most: part 
they have been men of high moral 
purpose, and have given quite liber- 
ally of their time and money toward 
the building of this city. 

The First Congregational Church 
of North Yakima was organized 
thirty-one years ago on the old 
Yakima townsite, four miles south of 
this present flourishing city. Like 
most of our western churches, it grew 
out of a union Sunday-school which 
existed six years prior to the forma- 
tion of the church. When this present 
town was created by the railroad com- 
pany, the old church building, with 
many other structures, was moved to 
the new townsite. A new building, 
erected later, has been remodeled and 
enlarged during the past year, but is 
even now inadequate for the needs of 
the rapidly growing membership. 

Besides this church, there are two 
others of importance in the rural dis- 
tricts near by—the Ahtanum Church, 
eight miles west of us, and the Lower 
Natchez Church, nine miles north- 
west. They are both located in pros- 
perous neighborhoods. In connection 
with the Ahtanum Church, an acad- 
emy was established, but after twelve 
years of successful operation was 
given up on account of the lack of an 
endowment. The building is still in 
good repair, and the delightful loca- 
tion would make an ideal spot for a 
select school. The church has pros- 
pered during all these years. The 
pastor is Rev. Owen Umsted. 

The churches of the valley have re- 
cently arranged, with the approval of 
the State Home Missionary Society, 
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to use their gifts for the building up 
of the work in their immediate vicin- 
ity. The Moxee Valley Church has 
just received new impetus from this 
cooperation. This work was started 
in 1890. Rev. James M. Dixon, D.D., 
father of N. J. Dixon, formerly pas- 
tor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of Providence, Rhode Island, 
and recently of the East New York 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn, came 
here to regain his health, and seeing 
the need here began to hold preach- 
ing services. In 1896 he organized 
the people into a Congregational 
church, and three years later, through 
the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the people erected a small church 
building and called their first regular 
pastor. The placing of a pastor in 
this field is due to the combined ef- 
forts of the Moxee, Ahtanum, 
Natchez, and North Yakima churches. 
The new leader is Rev. T. C. Cooley, 
recently of Idaho. Besides these, we 
have three other important churches 
in this valley fellowship—Kennewick, 
Pasco, and Sunnyside. 

The church at North Yakima is, 
because of its location, the strategic 
church of our order in the valley. 
One of its former pastors, Rev. Hor- 
ace P. James, D.D., for eighteen years 
registrar of the Washington Congre- 
gational Conference, also one of 
the overseers of Whitman College, 
is now secretary of the Yakima Com- 
mercial Club. In this position he has 
had much to do with the shaping of 
the business policies of the city., He 
also continues to be helpful in the 
work of the church. Dr. Granville 
Lowther, formerly of Kansas and for 
years a_ leader in the Methodist 
church, is now a member of our con- 
gregation, an honored deacon, and 
teacher of a progressive and very 
valuable adult Bible class in the Sun- 
day-school. Rev. Granville Ross Pike, 
an author of some note, has recently 
come to the valley and has cast in his 
lot with this church. Deacon H. M. 
Gilbert, owner of large interests in 
Toppenish, nineteen miles south of 
us, was chairman of the great Lay- 
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men’s Missionary Convention recently 
held in this city. Deacon M. A. Pea- 
cock, for six years with the Marathi 
mission in India, is now living in the 
valley with his family. Such are the 
men who are working out the problem 
of building a city where only a few 
years ago there was nothing but sand 
and brush. ~The Congregationalists 
are prominent in every move for civic 
and moral betterment, and in the years 
to come are going more and more to 
be the leaders along every line. 

North Yakima is destined to be the 
leading city of central Washington. 
Hundreds of thousands of fruit trees 
have been set this year alone. The 
valley is, at this writing, a veritable 
garden of flowers. The cherry, peach, 
apple, pear, apricot, and other blos- 
soms are not only fragrant, but su- 
perbly beautiful. 

What this city and valley need most 
of all is a deepening religious experi- 
ence. In a country where fortunes 
are made as rapidly as they are made 
here, all the comforts of life are easily 
obtained. Young men come here by 
the hundreds to make their fortunes, 
and in the rush they are tempted to 
forsake the church, to ignore the Sab- 
bath day, and sometimes to forget 
God. For this and other reasons there 
is great need for a vigorous Christian 
work along modern and practical 
lines. The church people are learn- 
ing, I think, that the same kind of 
care they give to their fruit trees must 
be given to the church, and to the 
young people growing up in their 
midst. If we are only able to guide 
some of this tremendous vital energy 
that is now being directed to fortune- 
making and city building into reli- 
gious and moral channels, the valley 
will become in the very highest, sense 
one of the best places to live in the 
whole country. 


———— 


It is an utterly impossible proposi- 
tion to save the world in this genera- 
tion without strengthening the home 
work.—John R. Mott, at the Nash- 
ville Student Volunteer Corivention. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT AND 
HOME MISSIONS 


T has been felt by many from the 
beginning that the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement was unfortu- 

nate in its decision to exclude every sort 
of home missionary effort from official 
recognition. That such exclusion was 
not necessary is conclusively proven by 
the fact that in Canada the Movement 
has covered with entire success both 
the home and foreign field. Recently 
a Joint Committee on Home Missions, 
representing the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions 
Council, presented to the Executive 
Committee of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement a memorial on the sub- 
ject. This memorial, with the reply 
received, is, by request of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Home Missions 
Council, printed herewith. We ask 
that it be given careful reading. At 
some future time we may comment 
upon it. 


New Yorx, April 16, 1910. 
To the Board of Directors of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 


Dear BRETHREN: 


A Joint Committee on Home Missions, 
representing the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
Home Missions Council, has been of late 
freshly considering the relation of the re- 
markable movement which you have in 
charge to the work of extending the king- 
dom of Christ in the United States and its 
dependencies. We venture to present for 
your fraternal consideration the thoughts 
which have come to our minds. We re- 
joice most heartily in the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement as one of the notable 
indications of this present time that the 
salvation of the world is a matter of 
deepening concern to men who are heavily 
burdened with the heavy cares of business. 
We rejoice in it as well, because it is one 
of the ways in which people of God of 
many names are enthusiastically moving 
together. We appreciate, we think, to the 
full, that deep solicitude for the evangel- 
izing of the uncounted dwellers in pagan 
lands who have no hope and are without 
God in the world, which has led you in 
past days to desire that their sacred and 
pathetic claim should be urged upon the 
churches separate from every other. We 
cannot, however, escape the feeling that it 
would be a great misfortune 


if such. 


should be your permanent plan of pro- 
cedure. To say nothing of the fact that it 
does not adjust itself readily to systems 
of benevolence adopted and in force in the 
several denominations represented, and to 
pass lightly by the perplexity which you 
and we continually feel in explaining why 
a Laymen’s Missionary Movement should 
exclude from the field of its vision a large 
and important section of the world, we. 
face the more serious fact that such an 
attitude appears to ignore certain most ap- 
pealing types of missionary service. It 
does not, for instance, include: | 

(a) The pagans native in this country, 
some thirty tribes and bands of whom have 
no Christian work of any kind among 
them. 

(b) The pagans from various parts of 
Asia who live in our land, some of whom, 
when converted, are the most available and 
economical missionaries in Asia. 

(c) The unevangelized foreigners from 
other parts of the world who are coming 
here in such numbers as will largely de- 
termine the character of this country be- 
fore long as a base of operations for evan- 
gelizing the old world. 

(d) The Africans in this country, some 
of whom are no farther removed from 
pagan ancestry than are some of our native 
Christians in mission lands. 

(e) The Spanish Americans who are our 
nearest foreign neighbors, and also those 
wee have recently come under the national 

ag. 
(f) The overwhelming multitudes of the 
unevangelized who threaten to paganize the 
metropolitan centers of the nation. 

(g) The new communities which are 
just now being created and which are sure 
to speedily become, as the history of the 
past proves, either enthusiastic and gener- 
ous centers of force for world-wide evan- 
gelization, or else impediments to that 
work of the most serious kind. In these 
days of world unity, what we are to the 
nations of the earth counts for infinitely 
more than what we say to them. 

It is our earnest hope, therefore, that as 
you approach the Congress at Chicago and 
consider the adoption of a national mis- 
sionary policy, you will be led to enlarge 
your plans so as to include all the great 
outstanding features of missionary en- 
deavor. 

Permit us in closing to say a frank and 
brotherly word. We can easily imagine 
that some of you hesitate to take such a 
step as we urge, because of your fear that 
the endeavor to combine two sets of in- 
terests, which, however closely related, are 
in form and organization separated, will be 
accompanied by differences of judgment as 
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to the proportion of emphasis, relative 
place in presentation, division of funds, 
etc. We have, as we believe, wide ac- 
 quaintance with the minds of the men in 
positions of leadership in home mission 
councils, and are confident that we speak 
for them in the fullest way when we say 
that their chief concern in this matter is 
that in these days, when all the currents of 
Christian thought and endeavor are flowing 
together, the Laymen’s Movement shall not 
be, even in appearance, a force making for 
division. We could behold with unmixed 
pleasure the mounting of contributions for 
foreign missions to sums hitherto un- 
dreamed of, if only there be in the effort 
_ which produces such results a program and 
policy of inclusiveness. We are more than 
content that home mission work shall get 
such hearing and such support as its intrin- 
sic worth and the devotion of those 
charged with its guidance shall command. 
We do not desire in any way to share in 
the fairly-won prestige of the Laymen’s 
Movement, save as we bring to it like con- 
tributions of solid achievement and footing 
in the regard of the churches. We seek 
not yours, but you. We have no stipula- 
tions to make, no claims to assert. We 
simply desire that a situation which, though 
it involves no possible reflection on the mo- 
tives or deeds of any one or of any organi- 
zation, is yet a source of anxiety and em- 
barrassment, shall by your large-minded 
action be transformed into an opportunity 
and an inspiration. 
Fraternally yours, 
L. C. Barnes, 
Chairman of Joint Committee. 
April 25, 1910. 
To the Joint Committee of Home Mis- 
sions Representing the Federal Council 
and the Home Missions Council. 
Dear BRETHREN: 

The Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement received with 
pleasure the communication which you ad- 
dressed to them under date of April 16th, 
setting forth your reasons for including 
home missions in the policy to_be adopted 
at the National Missionary Congress in 
Chicago, and they desire to express to you 
their warm appreciation of the fraternal 
spirit in which your communication is con- 
ceived and stated, and to assure you of 
their earnest wish to reciprocate that spirit. 
Recognizing fully the vital relation of. the 
religious conditions and needs of the home 
land to the missionary enterprise abroad, 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, far 


from countenancing any depreciation of the’ 


work at home, desires to emphasize in a 
strong way its supreme and indispensable 
importance, and is eager to give all the 
aid it can to this work. Throughout the 
conventions thus far held, the Movement 


has laid special stress on the appointment 
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of a missionary committee in the local 
church, which should see that all mission- 
ary interests, both home and foreign, are 
adequately provided for, and has also rec« 
ommended that the weekly offering sys- 
tem be adopted for all missionary work. 
The Movement has sought, and will con- 
tinue to seek in the future as in the past, 
to emphasize the claims and importance of 
the home work and urge that in each de- 
nomination and in each local church the 
whole missionary duty must be faced and 
adequate provision made for all work that 
waits to be done both at home and abroad. 
Upon receipt of your communication, the 
Executive Committee of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement again full considered 
the questions raised, and reac ed the con- 
clusion that the Interdenominational Move- 
ment cannot, at this time, wisely change its 
basic principle of standing in a special way 
for foreign missions, for the reason that 
the Executive Committee fears, after con- 
ferring with various communions, and 
under existing conditions in the United 
States of America, that it is not possible 
at present to unite in cooperative home 
mission work in the fields which you sug- 
gest, all of the Christian bodies which are 
now united in this Movement in carrying 
forward the work abroad. The hope, how- 
ever, is strongly entertained that eventually, 
by the efforts now being put forth, rela- 
tions will be brought about which in the 
future may render such united effort pos- 
sible. The Executive Committee also de- 
termined to authorize a conference with 
the Home Missions Council, or with the 
Joint Committee, as you may determine, as 
to practical ways in which the Movement 
can further assist the home mission causes 
of the Church. 
We remain, dear brethren, 
Fraternally and sincerely yours, 
Tue ExeEcuTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
LayMEN’s MisstoNARY MovEMENT. 
Per Mornay WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Chairman. 


The grandeur of the Christian life 
consists in the ever enlarging vision 
of truth which it-affords to all true 
disciples, ofithe* Master. Jesus is 
teacher as’ well as Saviour, and all 
who do His will are continually learn- 
ing new wonders of truth and grace. 
It is a blessed thought that they who 
follow on to know the Lord shall 
know Him ever better and _ better. 
Jesus said of Himself, “I am_ the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Christ 
is thus our way to the truth, which 
‘n storm becomes a vehicle and in- 
strument of life—New York Ob- 


server. 


DENVER APPORTIONMENT SUNDAY 


Y AGREEMENT 
B among pastors, 
the churches of 
Denver, Colorado, ob- 
served April 24 as “Ap- 
portionment Sunday.” In 
each church a visiting lay- 
man spoke on the Appor- 
tionment Plan, and the 
pastor followed, applying 


the theme to the situa- 
tion in that particular 
church. Following’ this, 


steps were taken in each 
church for securing the 


’ brought out that an aver- 
age of four cents a week 
from each member would 
produce the required sum. 
This fact is useful “as 
showing the entire rea- 
sonableness of the appor- 
tionment, but dangerous 
if it is seized upon by any 
as an excuse for a gift 
much below their ability. 
Averages are suggestive 
in measuring total tasks. 
They are of no. signifi- 
cance in ascertaining per- 


full budget where this aah ocr pra et sonal duty. 
had_ not’ already ¢ubeen" 3 see Superintendent — Hop- 
done. Reports of the Day ComMitter. kins has been active in 


day will be given at the 

Denver Association meeting, May 3. 
It is believed that when the footings 
are made, the apportionment of 
$6,567 to Denver’s sixteen churches 
will be found to be over-pledged. 
Certain facts much used in the ad- 
dresses of the day may be suggestive 
to others contemplating a like step. 
For instance, it was noted that the 
local expenditures of these sixteen 
churches for the last fiscal year were 
$51,269, or about eight times as much 
as is asked for world-wide work out- 
side the parish. The fact was also 
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leadership of this matter, 
as in other branches of his newly as- 
sumed duties. 


HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR TOPICS 

Our missionary meeting for June 
comes on the 26th, and the topic is, 
“Money, Men, and Prayers: The 
Three Great Missionary Needs.” The 
Home Missionary Society publishes 
three printed programs which are 
suitable for use with this topic by 
societies desiring to treat the subject 
from a home missionary standpoint. 
One of these is en- 
titled, “What the 
Bible Teaches about 
Giving,” and is pre- 
pared by Don O. 
Shelton. With this 
the following leaf- 
lets are among those 
which may be used 
to good advantage: 

“Eatin’ for the Lord.” 
3y Mrs. Busybody. 

“Thanksgiving Ann.” 
By Kate W. Hamil- 
ton. 

“Kept for the Mas- 
ter’s Use.” By Alice 
M. Guernsey. 

Another program, 
also by Don O., 
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Shelton, is entitled, “Ways of Con- 
secrating Ourselves to Our Country.” 
The following leaflets are especially 
suitable : 


“The Debt of American Young People 
mea hete Country.” By Rev. F. E. Clark, 


“Are We Meeting Our Central Respon- 
sibility?” A plea for the western work. 
“How to Secure and Maintain a Trained 
Leadership in Young People’s Societies.” 
By Harry Wade Hicks. 
“The Far-reaching Effects of Home 
Pe sot Work.” By Rev. Ernest Bourner 
en. 


“The Value of a True Motive.” 
O. Shelton. 

In addition to these, the responsive 
exercise, “Our National Heritage; or, 
Leavening the Nation,’ which was 
suggested for the February meeting, 
is also suited to the topic this month. 
The following leaflets are particularly 
adapted for use with this exercise: 


“Sketches of the Frontier—For  chil- 
dren.” 
“Springs of Congregational Life.” 


By Don 
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Those not desiring to follow the 
printed programs, or wishing helps 
for general participation, may use any 
of the leaflets named above, as well 
as the following, which bear on the 
general subject: 

“The Currency Question in the Church.” 
By Samuel B. Capen, President of the 
American Board. 

“An Experiment in Systematic Giving.” 
By Rev. Geo. A. Gates, D.D. 

“System versus Spasm.” By one who 
has tried both. A plea for systematic 
benevolence in the church. 

The text-book by Rev. Ward 
Platt, “The Frontier,” will be found 
very helpful. This is a study of the 
new West. Illustrated. Price 50 
cents in cloth binding; 35 cents in 
paper. 

All the above, with the exception 
of the text-book, are free. Send to 
The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for whatever you can use. 
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MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By the Associate Secretary 
April Receipts 


Contributions. Interest. Legacies. Totals. 
IQUE oe die ake es y= $10,670.57 $53.02 $17,640.33 $28,369.92 
IQIO! diese cee 11,450.84 859.00 17,504.89 29,814.73 
Increase ......-- $774.27 $808.08 = = oseeees $1,444.81 
oy MR se SIAR AA) ia wave nes 


We began the new fiscal year on 
bills were paid and all special funds invested. 
our free cash balance was at the lowest point for years. 


April ist under new conditions. All 


As a result of these payments 
During the month 


of April we lived a life of faith, hardly knowing each day whether we would 
be obliged to make a loan, one day our bank balance being less than one hun- 


dred dollars. 
enough to meet our expenses. 


But at the last moment unexpected funds came to Us, just 
The result was that at the end of the month 


we had met every bill and had a little larger balance in the treasury to begin 
the month of May than we had on April 1st. 


The statement of receipts 
tributions and legacies kept just 
a slight increase in interest. 


for the month of April shows that the con- 
about the same as dast year, but there was 
Some of the treasurers of our churches where 


the Apportionment Plan has been adopted are beginning to send us payments 


quarterly. This is 


course could be pursued generally, it would mean thousands of 
terest saved which otherwise would hav 


one of the most encouraging and helpful signs. 


If this 
dollars of in- 


e to be paid by the National Societies. 


WISCONSIN PLANS 


[Eprror’s Note—The following statement by Secretary Carter, though not pre- 
pared for publication, is inserted because it gives in clear and condensed form a view 
of the plans and outlook of Wisconsin Congregationalists.] 


ISCONSIN was one of the 
W leading states in the move- 
ment now becoming general 


for reorganization in the interests of 
greater unification and efficiency. 


The New Organization 

The Congregational forces in Wis- 
consin are now organized in one 
body—The Wisconsin Congrega- 
tional Association—with one Board 
of Directors and one head. Four E’s 
are emphasized—Efficiency, Econo- 
my, Extension, Enthusiasm. The 
goal is the state management of all 
state interests, while sharing with the 
national societies in world-wide mis- 
sionary enterprises. There are now 
four departments, with others to fol- 
low. Those organized are the Home 
Missionary Department, with Rev. 
Homer W. Carter as its head; the 
Sunday-School Department, with Rev. 
O. L. Robinson as its head; the De- 
partment of Christian Education for 
the three academies and the Univer- 
sity pastorate; and the Department of 
Publication for our state paper, Our 
Church Life, and other business in 
the publishing line. The two last 
named departments are managed by 
committees. 

The Wisconsin Home Missionary 
Society, of which Mr. Carter has 
been Secretary for over seventeen 
years, is still. in legal existence, al- 
though for practical purposes it is 
now absorbed in the State Associa- 
tion as above. The Sunday-school 
Department, with Mr. Robinson still 
in charge, now manages the work 
formerly directed by the C. S. S. 
RPP AS, 

New Head and New Headquarters 

Rev. F. M. Sheldon fills the newly 
created office of General Superintend- 
ent. He moved to Madison early in 
January to assume his duties. The 
headquarters office was opened on 
February 3d in the First Church of 


Madison, the rooms being furnished 
free of rent by our friends in that 
church. Here the stenographer, serv- 
ing as sub-treasurer also, is always to 
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GENERAL SecreTaRyY, Wisconsin CONGREGATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


be found during office hours, as are 
also. Superintendent Sheldon and- 
Secretaries Carter and Robinson, 
when they are not meeting appoint- 
ments in the field, as they are doing 
a large part of the time. 
New Adjustments 

Rey. F. N. Dexter, who has been 
Eastern District Missionary for over 
twelve years, is now Northern Dis- 
trict Missionary, for projecting to the 
front even more than heretofore Wis- 
consin’s great growing northland 
frontier. 

New Emphasis Upon Denominational 

Co-operation 

A committee composed of the home 

missionary representatives of the dif- 
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ferent denominations, appointed at the 
meeting of the State Federation, 
which is made up of ten denomina- 
tional bodies, inaugurated for Wis- 
consin a notable movement in Wau- 
kesha County in January, viz., simul- 
taneous interdenominational — rural 
evangelistic meetings, with the county 
as the unit. Rev. H. H. Rottman, as 
superintendent, with volunteer helpers, 
arranged for simultaneous meetings 
by twenty-one churches of five de- 
nominations at seventeen centers. In 
spite of severe cold and deep snow, 
which greatly handicapped county 
work, from three to forty-nine deci- 
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sions for Christ were reported at the 
different points, with two hundred 
and fifty-four in all. This gratifying 
result and the wisdom of the plan 
make it probable that this work will 
be extended from county to county 
over the state. A tent campaign in 
this line is likely to be inaugurated for 
the summer. Gospel tents have been 
used for years with great success by 
our district missionaries, and Mr. 
Dexter plans to engineer two the com- 
ing season with the aid of pastors and 
others, largely volunteers. Not less 
city, but more country evangelism. 
Save the country to save the city also! 


- 


A NEW FIELD OF WORK IN UTAH FOR WOMEN 


By Miss M. Alice Isely, Provo, Utah 


ISTANCE often fixes a great 
D gulf between the mission field 

and those who make possible 
the work on that field. Conditions 
cannot always be so graphically por- 
trayed that the gulf is successfully 
spanned. Yet, notwithstanding this 
fact, gifts have come, and made pos- 
sible years of fruitful service in many 
a Utah community. 

A new department of service in 
Utah is open to women. The need is 
not new, but it is felt with such ever- 
increasing pressure that the time has 
come when no longer can the cry for 
help be repressed. Women are needed 
as never before to supplement the 
work of pastor and teacher in nearly 
every field where Congregationalism 
has a plant, be it a church or school, 
or both. Other denominations have 
long since recognized the necessity of 
placing in each field where they have 
work, a deaconess or a parish visitor, 
and thus it has happened, time and 
again, that the fruit of Congregational 
labor has fallen into other hands. 

In a Mormon settlement of perhaps 


a thousand, a young woman just out 
of college, in charge of the Educa- 
tion Society’s school, labors alone, the 
only Christian worker in the place. 
She carries on the day school and 
the Sunday.work. She makes the 
calls, and enters the home where dis- 
tress or sickness or death have come; 
hers it is to give sympathy and 
strength and comfort. Perhaps two 
or three times in the year does she 
have opportunity to clasp the hand of 
one who understands and appreciates. 
In such a field as this the codperation 
of another Christian worker is 
needed, and would more than double 
the worth of the work which is being 
carried on. Some provision should 
be made that during the summer 
months there be someone there to 
continue the Sunday-school and to 
keep in touch with the homes, other- 
wise there comes a serious break in 
that which has been established. 

So obvious is the need of a pastor’s 
helper in another field that a bare out- 
line of the story is all that is neces- 
sary. A young minister, carrying the 
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responsibilities of a city church, has 
added to his duties a Sunday after- 
noon service for a mission church, a 
week-night service ten miles in the 
country in an apostate Mormon com- 
munity, and after his Sunday evening 
service in the city, preaches to a col- 
ored congregation, who, hungry for 
the Gospel, have given him a Mace- 
donian call. 

Still a third place has a day school 
of two hundred members and an in- 
teresting growing church, both in 
charge of a_ pastor-principal, whose 
parish extends over the village and 
throughout the valley, stretching for 
miles in every direction: This mis- 
sionary has no scheduled time when 
work begins or work closes. His 
duties may extend far into the night 
hours, or be so compelling that be- 
fore day has fairly dawned the over- 
burdened missionary is already fore- 
stalling the tasks which it promises. 

In all of these fields there are 
homes to be visited, people to be 
sought out, children to be gathered 
into the Sunday-school, young people 
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who would respond quickly to the 
right touch and the cordial invitation, 
and mothers and wives who struggle 
alone with problems that to them seem 
to have no solution. To such as these, - 
a wise, tactful Christian woman could 
minister in many places and in count- 
less ways. A lone worker, a minis- 
ter, a pastor-principal in such fields as 
these, has not strength sufficient, nor 
hours enough, to meet all the de- 
mands, however urgent they may be. 

There is a dawn of a new era for 
Christian work in Utah, and the situa- 
tion is pregnant with possibilities. 
Congregationalism, because of its gen- 
erous characteristics, has won here a 
marked place, and the time has come 
when in every way possible all work 
should be strengthened. This needs 
to be done now. Much of it can be 
accomplished by sympathetic Chris- 
tian women, and the result of such 
work would be as water in a thirsty 
land that revives the springing leaf, 
nourishes the opening bud, and helps 
to bring to fruitage a wondrous har- 
vest. 
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February, 1910 
Kelly, Edward L., Tolna and Lawton, N. D. 
Lindbeck, A. F., Ridgeville, Ind: 
McCoy, R. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
McKay, R. A., Center, Ga., Stroud, Ala. 
Miller, H. G., Marysville, Wash. 
Munger, Earl A., Pasco, Wash. 
Novak, Miss A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Owen, E. P., Kingfisher, Okla. 
Pollard, S. W., Bonesteel, S. D. 
Read, W. M., Aitkin Circuit, Minn. 
Sattler, Ferdinand, Greeley, Colo. 
Searles, Geo. R., Lawton and Brockett, N. D. 
Seil, Herman, Joint Gen’l Miss’y, N. D. 
Snider, W. E., Plaza and Max, N. D. 
Thomas, Rich, Delta, Pa. 
Totten, G. A., Bowman, N. D. 
Williams, W. K., Spring Creek, and West Spring 
Creek, Pa. 


April, 1910 


Abbott, L. D., Red Lodge, Mont. 
Ahlstedt, Thure E., Merrill, Wis. 
Alexander, Robt., Stanton, No. Dak. 
Allen, W. C., Bainville and Lanark, Mont. 
Ankrom, F. S., Houghton, So. Dak. 
Atcheson, W. H., Dodson, Mont. 

Bayes, R. C., Cresbard, So. Dak. 

Beiers, W. H., Fulton, Cotton Mills and Atlanta, 


a. 
Bekeschus, Ed., Garden City, Kan. 
Benedict, A. J., Pearce, Ariz. 
Berry, Edward A., Meadows, Idaho. 
a be se rer ce Ohio. 
akeway, H. N., Broadview, Judith Gap, Hedges 
and Mt. Pleasant, Mont. d . 2 
Blomberg, C. R. A., Missoula, Mont. 
Bogerholm, Wm., Wood Lake and Exdall, Wis. 
Boline, N. J., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Booth, H. G., Mobridge and Wakapaler, So. Dak. 
Boss, C., Fountain, Colo. 

Brakemeyer, G. L., Polar, Wis. 

Brooks, E. L., Gen’l Miss’y, No. Dak. 

Brown, A. A., Wheeler, So. Dak. 

Brown, D. M., Lead, So. Dak. 

Buergi, G. J., Ismay, Baker and Westmore, Mont. 
Burger, Chas. C., Hennessey, Okla. 

Burgess, H. F., Sunnyside, Wash. 

Burnett, Wm., Challis, Idaho. 

Bush, Allen S., Denver, Colo. 

Bushnell, J. F., Park Ridge, N. J. 

Byers, R. C., Lafayette, Colo. 

Cain, F. E., Collbran, Colo. 

Carter, R. F., Wallace, Idaho. 

Cass, F. M., Prairie Home and Hoosier, No. Dak. 
Champlin, O. P., Esmond and Hesper, No. Dak. 
Chapman, F. H., Lamro, So. Dak. 

Christianson, C. J., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Clardy, E. M., Sherman, Tex. 

Cleveland, H: C., Malheur and Ironsides, Ore. 
Cook, A. W., Mission Hill, So. Dak. 

Cookman, Isaac, Guthrie, Okla. 

Cooley, C. T., North Yakima, Wash. 

Cross, R. T., Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Dahlgren, John A., Dover and Paterson, N. J. 
Daley, C. M., Gen’l Miss’y, Wyo. 

Davis, V. T., Willspoint, Tex. 

DeGroff, C. F., Waubay, So. Dak. 

Deline, D. E., Index, Wash. 

Dick, Guy L., Portland, Ore. 

Dietrich, E., Gen’l Miss’y, Western So. Dak. 
Drisko, R. C., Herndon, Va. 

Edwards, Geo. N., Douglas, Alaska. 

Edwards, T. A., Eros, La. 

Elderkin, N. S., Ogden, Utah. 

Englund, Theo., Plainfield, N. J. 

Erickson, Andrew, Forman, No. Dak. 

Evans, J. E., Stoneville, So. Dak. 

Ferch, A. J., Absarokee and Fishtail, Mont. 
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Fickle, A. B., Dwight and Antelope, No. Da 
Fiske, Arthur R., Plymouth, rein” i 
Gafert, F., Grand Island, Neb. 

Gasque, G. W., Section, Ala. 

Gavlik, Andrew, Duquesne, Penn, 

Gilmore, Chas. H., Wheatland, Wyo. 
Grantham, L. & Wellston and Forest, Okla. 
Green, C. C., Gentry, Ark. 
Graham, J. M., Ashland, Goldville and Good- 


Hensel, W. A., Friona, Tex. 

Hernandez, S. L., Los Ranchos de Atrisco, N. M. 
Herrick, H. M. Kingfisher, Okla. 

Herrick, Miss 13 M., Perkins, Okla. 
Hilkerbaumer, Rich., Friend, Neb. 

Holmes, W. ae Fountain Springs, Penn. 
Huelster, Anton, Michigan City, Ind. 


Huleen, J. J., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Hughes, J. H., Worland, Wyo. 
Hyatt, Aibert R., El Reno, Okla. 


elinek, Oe a Milwaukee, Wis. 
., Gen’l Miss’y, So. Dak. 
ones, C. A., Haworth, N. J. 
ones, E. L., Wellington, Colo. 
ones, J. A., West Pittston, Penn. 
. E., Hebron and Richardton, No. Dak. 
. C., Pittsburg, Penn. 
ordan, J. R., Atlanta, Ga. 
ohnson, John P., Culdrum, Minn. 
W., Mankato, Minn. 
., Fruita, Colo. 
Kirkland, R. L., D.D., Tampa, Fla. 
Kjeldgaard, Chris., Jamestown, N.Y. 
Knight, Chas. L., Meridian, Mt. Hope and Vit- 
tum, Okla. 
Konkol, C. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kovac, Andrew, Allegheny, Penn. 
Le Bar, W. H., Drummond and Turkey Creek, 


Okla. 
Lee, Miss K., Atlanta, Ga. 
Linaberry, W._L., Manasquan, NG. 
Lindbeck, A. F., Ridgeville, Ind. 
Loud, O. B., Lawton, Okla. 
Long, S. A., Melbourne, Fla. 
Long, S. E., Bruneau and Grandviewfield, Idaho. 
Lowden, H. C., Underwood, Wash. 
McCoy, R. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
McKay, R. A., Center, near Atlanta, Ga., Stroud, 


a. 

McMurray, W. H., Westlake, Idaho. 
Maier, Karl K., Coleharbor, No. Dak. 
Marriott, V. E., Kennewick, Wash. 
M F. R., Houston, Tex. 

= Sultan, Wash. 


Mercer, H. : 

Meyers, C. , Tombstone, Ariz. 

Miller, A. _C., Stanley County and Armstrong, 
o. Dak, : 

Moncol, A. Elmdale, Minn. 


i 

Mueller, R. C.. Crystal Springs, No. Dak. 

Moya, iz M., San Mateo, N. M. 

Naylor, Jas. W., Doby Springs, Willow Creek and 
Otter Creek, a. 

Nellor, Chas. H., Malden, Wash. ’ 

Nelson, A. P., General Missionary, Minn. 

Nelson, Nels M., McKeesport, Penn. 

Newberry, Chas. E., Kirkland, Wash. 

Nickerson, John, Lloyd and_ Stowers, No. Dak. 

Nissen, Niel, Cashion and Harmony, Okla. 

Novak, Miss A., St. Louis, Mo, : 

Okerstein, John F., Gen’l Miss’y, No. Wis. 

Olinger, m. G., Park Place, Hoodview and 

orvallis, Ore. 

Olsen, Marten, Tacoma, Wash. 

Olsson, C. F., Clear Lake, Wis. 

Orchard, John, Sentinel Butte and Medora, No. 


Orr, E, A., Medina and Cleveland, No. Dak. 

Orth, A. P., St. m4 Wash. 

Overman, N. E., Big Horn, Wyo. 

Owen, E- P., Alpha, Altona, Parker and Park, 
a. 


Panayotova, Miss D., Ellis Island, a 
Parker, L. J., Gen’l Miss’y, Okla. 
Patterson, G. L., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Paulu, Anton A te Mach uzerne, Lowa. 


Pederson, Jens H., Suring, Wis. 
Pershing, fini 

Peterson, y 

Peyton, Frank, Pond Creek, Okla. 

Pleasant, Ellis E., Ballantine, Osborne and THunt- 


ley, Mont. 
Pollard, H. H., Overly, No. Dak. : 
Powell, Mrs. K. W., Custer, So. Dak. 
Powell, R., Olyphant, Penn. 
hie Se M., Palermo, Blaisdell and Fagers, No. 
‘a 


Preikszas, Alex., Alexander, Kan. 

Preston, B. C., El Paso, Tex. 

Reed, M. D., Weatherford, Okla. 

Reese, J. B., Gen'l Miss’y, Gregory and Tripp 
Counties, So. Dak. 

Richards, James M., Sandy, Utah. 

Richardson, Jos. B., McKeesport, Penn. 

Rickert, W. D., Edison, Wash. 

Robison, D. A., Manchester and Waldron, Okla. 

Rogers, O. W., Gage, Okla. 

Rogers, W. O., Amarillo, Tex. 

Ruder, Paul, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Ruoff, Jacob G., Jerome, Ariz. 

Sahlstrom, L. A., Reeder, Gascoyne and Scranton, 
No. Dak. 

Samuelson, Axel. G., Everett, Wash. 

Samuel, Benj., _ Driscoll, Sterling, Trygy and 
Aetna, No. Dak. 

Sargent, E. C., Garrison, No. Dak. 

Sather, B. B., Loring, N. D. 

Sattler, Frank, Greeley, Colo. 

Searles, Geo. R., Lawton and Brockett, No. Dak. 

Schuster, W. M., Laurel, Mont. 

Schmink, John A., Iowa, La. 

Scott, F. C., Cayuga and Rutland, No. Dak. 

Seil, H., D.D., Gen’l Miss’y, Mont. 

Simmons, W. B., Enid, Okla. 

Slaton, W. U., Garden Valley, Tex. 

Slavinskie, Miss B., Shenandoah, Penn. 

Slifer, Eli, Nekoma, Loma and Calio, No. Dak. 

Sloan, T., Denver, Colo. : 

Smith, J. C., Provo and Lehi, Utah. 

Smith, J. F., Worthing, So. Dak. 

Smith, a ae Port Angeles, Wash. 

Soule, A. F., Gettysburg, So. Dak. 

Spittell, Jabez, Kubo Table, So. Dak. 

Stever, I. A., Dawson and Tappan, No. Dak. 

Stillman, O. A., Salem, Ore. 

Stover, Hi. C., Council, Idaho. 

Stutson, H. H., West Tampa, Fla. 

Surtees, Thomas, Corry, Penn. 

Thomas, R., Delta, Penn. 

Thomas, T. P., Brentford, So. Dak. 

Thompson, Ole, Winona, Minn. 

Todd, J. W., Ada, Maltby, Date, Stroll, Vernon 
and Daviston, S. D. 

Totten, Geo. A., Bowman, No. Dak. 

Trcka, Chas. J., St. Paul, Minn. 

Treat, J. C., Chickasha Okla. 

Turner, L. A., Alva, kla. : 

Ursin, Nicholas B., Clintonville, Wis. 

Utterwick, Henry, Rutherford, N. J. 

Vaananen, Johannes, Jersey City, Ai 

Van Luven, S. A., Portland, Ind. 

Wagner, C. q Walla Walla, Wash. , 

Warkentien, E. L. F., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Watkins, S. G., Barrie and Kindred, No. Dak. 

Watson, Jas., Centerville, So. Dak. 

Weckerly, Abraham P., Minersville, Penn. 

Williams, C. C., Lane, So. Dak. 

Williams, F. A., Eureka So. Dak. 

Williams, Willis K., Spring Creek and West 
Spring Creek, Penn. | 

Williams, W. T., Shamokin, Penn. 

Wilson, A., Rumford and Provo, So. Dak. 

Winslow, D. E., Tolna, Perkins and Hamar, No. 
Dak. 

Wiska, August, Hastin s, Neb. 

Wood, G. E., Paonia, olo. 

Woodfin, W. H., Lake Charles, La. 

woody Ts bi, Lowell, a 

ray, A. K., Amarillo, Lex. : 
“f _G. Abercrombie, No. Dak. 
Young, W. S., Malheur, Ironsides and Ontario, 


re. 
Youngclaus, Walter, Brighton, Colo. 
Zavodsky, Miss B., McKeesport, Penn. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—Ata.: Talladega, Talla- 
dega College. Miss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. Tenn.: Nashville, Fisk Univer- 
sity. Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. C.: 
Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 


Secondary Institutions—Ata.: Florence, Burrell Normal School. Marion, Lincoln 
Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. Fra.: Fessenden, Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.: Albany, Albany Normal School. 
Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal School. Marshallville, Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal 
and Industrial School. Ky.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. La.: New Orleans, 
Straight University. Miss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. N. C.: Beaufort, Washburn Sem- 
inary. Enfield, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School. King’s 
Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Ttoy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal In- 
stitute. Saluda, Saluda Seminary. S. C.: Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Green- 
wood, Brewer Normal School. Trnn.: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, 
Grand View Normal Institute. Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Terx.: Austin, 
Tillotson College. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 


Elementary Institutions—Ara.: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis, Cotton Val- 
ley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Ky.: Evarts, Black 
Mountain Academy. Miss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moorhead, Girls’ Indus-~ 
trial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute. N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. 
Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass Academy. Lynn. 


Affiliated Institutions.— ALa.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial Academy. 
Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The Normal School. Cuth- 
bert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and Industrial School. 


Ungraded Schools.— Ga.: Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville, Hagan-Bethel, 
Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Thrift, Trinity. N. C.: Burlington, Dockery’s’ Store, 
Pittsboro, Haw Branch, High Point, Lilesville, Mt. Gilead, Oaks, Strieby, Nalls, Hay- 
wood, Tempting, Wadsworth. S. C.: Greenville. 


CHURCH WORK 


Number of Churches—Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; Dist. of Columbia, 3; Georgia, 
27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 56; Oklahoma, 3; South 
Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 19; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, Io. 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


Educational Work.—Nexs.: Santee Normal School. 

Churches and Stations.—Santee Agency, 3; Rosebud Reservation, 11; Cheyenne River 
Reservation, 11; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7; Standing Rock, Fort Yates 
District, 6; Fort Berthold Agency, 3; Crow Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 


California Chinese Missions ——Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, Oakland (2), Oleander, Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego (2), San 
Francisco (2), Santa Barbara (2). 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association—Hawaii, Kaulakekua, Hilo; Maui, Wailuku, 
Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kukuihaela; Kauai, Makaweli. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. ° 


Educational W ork.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 
Church and Mission Work.—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out-Stations, 
Naguabo and Out-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 


AMONG EIGHT RACES IN 
AMERICA, WHITE, NEGRO, 


INDIAN, ALASKAN, PORTO RICAN, 
CHINESE JAPANESE, HAWAIIAN. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
AGRICULTURAL, TECHNICAL, 
ACADEMIC, COLLEGIATE, 
THEOLOGICAL & CHURCHES. 
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OFFICE 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Honorary Secretary and Editor, A. F. Beard, D.D.; Corres onding Secretaries, Charles J. Ryder, 


D.D.; H. Paul Douglass, 
D. E. Emerson; District Secretaries, 


Rev. 
Mass.; Rev. Lucius O. Baird, 15 oy 


Boston, Mass. 


D.D.; Treasurer, Henry W. 
George 

t 53 La Salle Street, 
Place, San Francisco, Cal.; Field Representative, Mrs. 


Hubbard; Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss 
H. Gutterson, Congregational House, Boston, 


hicago, Ill.; Rev. George W. Hinman, 21 Brenham 


Ida Vose Woodbury, Congregational House, 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THEIR COMMENCEMENTS 


A ess month of June, the time for 


“Commencements” is _ the 

month of endings. How 

much this means to half a thousand 
teachers who will be going North and 
East and West after their winter’s 
teaching. How much it means to 
thousands of students and pupils as 
they leave their teachers and their 
classes to return to their homes, or to 
go forth as teachers in the rural 
schools which the summer season 
holds out to them. The school year 
will end with exhibitions and celebra- 
tions, but many who will not return in 
the autumn will not altogether share 
in the gladness of “commencement.” 
The school closing is called “com- 
mencement” because it is the end. 
Strange reason! In the early college 
days “commencement” signified the 
time when the candidates for en- 
trance received their certificates of 
admission and in this way they began 
their college life enrolled as members 
of the next Freshman class. It was 
their “commencement.” We _ now 
hold to the name without the signifi- 
cance. Every secondary school has its 
“commencement,” notwithstanding it 
means no beginning for anyone, and 
although there will be no entrances 
until the new school year begins. 


That will be the real commencement 
We celebrate the end of the school 
year and call it beginning, like Colo- 
rado Springs, so named because there 
are no springs there. 

Then, again, when the anticipating 
programs come in, we find that nearly 
all the secondary schools have their 
“baccalaureate.” A bachelor was one 
who had taken his first college or 
university degree. He had won his 
first laurels. This significant fact 
came to be recognized in a fare- 
well discourse which belonged to 
“bachelors” who had made their de- 
gree. When women took up the col- 
lege and university work, the same 
degrees made them also “bachelors,” 
following the time honored “baccalau- 
reate.” Now our secondary pro- 
grams of high schools and grammar 
schools have their “baccalaureates,” 
but no bachelors. 

We can accept the “commence- 
ment” because the ending of schools 
makes the commencement of evidence 
to show what the school means in the 
life. It is at least the commencement 
of an experience with the privileges 
which have been enjoyed, such as 
must be a new beginning. But we 
would rescue the baccalaureate from 
a service which should not be put 
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upon it, and from a meaning which it 
has no right to bear. 

Well, we are glad that the teachers 
are to have their vacations, which they 
so richly deserve, and we hope the 
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pupils will prove in every relation 
that the school has been to them a 
great blessing. 

May the summer time be filled 
with satisfactions. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ALABAMA 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


WuHereas, The Rev. James W. 
Cooper, D.D., has resigned his posi- 
tion as Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, therefore be it resolved: 

First, that we deeply deplore the 
circumstances which make such resig- 
nation necessary. 

SEconp, that we shall ever remem- 
ber with pleasure and gratitude the 
cordial, kind and friendly relations 
which existed between Secretary 
Cooper and Churches of this Associa- 
tion. 

Tuirp, that we wish for him many 
years of joyous and happy labor in 
whatever service he may engage. 


FourtH, that each pastor of this 
Association send him a personal letter 
of regret. 

Frrrn, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to Dr. Cooper. 

Sixtu, that a copy be sent Dr. 
Beard to be published in Tue AMErI- 
CAN MISSIONARY. 


Committee : 
Rey. iE. Scott, 
Rey. Spencer Snell, 
Rev. Jas. Brown. 
Adopted at Gadsden, March 28, 
1910. Alabama Congregational Asso- 
ciation. 


THE A. M. A. TREASURY 


The donations in April from the 
churches, Sunday-schools and other or- 
ganizations in the churches were $1,426.30 
more, and the individual contributions 
were $2,088.55 less, than last year. The 
donations from churches and other or- 
ganizations for the seven months ending 


1908-09 
Donations for Budget $79,141.33 
Donations, Specials.. 33,019.99 


Total Donations ..$112,161.32 


The donations for our budget were 
$3,389.08 more, and the legacies were 
$9,699.04 less, than last year, making re- 
ceipts for budget $5,982.86 less than last 
year. The budget expenditures were 
$2,143.33 more, making the debt showing 
$8,126.19 more than on April goth last 
"year. 

The significant increase in donations has 
not yet arrived, and there is much concern 
lest the support expected from the Ap- 
portionment Plan may not be adequate to 
meet the conservative expenses of the year. 

We rejoice in the Centennial Year of the 
American Board, and we would not wish 
to lessen the receipts of this great organi- 
zation, but we remind our constituents 


April zoth were $1,739.35 more, and from 
individuals $6,713.50 less, than last year. 

Our office analysis of donations for the 
budget or pledged work and donations for 
specials, for the seven months ending 
April 30th, is presented herewith as fol- 
lows: 


1909-10 Increase. Decrease 
S82530.4r Sa .seG.0gu meee eae 
2A OSO7Ou ees $8,363.23 
SVO7 Aor ty Coens $4,074.15 


that the home field is also in very special 
need of larger support, and has its claims 
this year for increased gifts to meet the 
pledged work and close the year Septem- 
ber 30th free from debt. 

The Apportionment to the American 
Missionary Association this year is 
$250,000.00, The receipts from donations 
for the seven months were $107,187.17. 
Needed during the five months to Sep- 
tember 30th, $142,812.83—about $28,500.00 
a month, This is a very small sum for 
so important and comprehensive a mis- 
sionary work. 

We give below an analysis of the re- 
ceipts for the month of April and for the 
seven months to April goth, 


_ = 
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RECEIPTS—APRIL 


Churches| Sunday |Women's| Other | Y. P.S, 


TOTAL Individ- 


Schools | Societies | Soc’'s GE uals TOTAL |Legacies | TOTAL 
1908-09,..| $7,395.11] $936.30 $3.523.57| $5.00 

1,395. : 523. : $218.01] $12,077,99| $7,244.23] $19,322.22| $12.65 2 
1909-10... | 8,627.91] 826.69] 3,772.37| 3.60] —-273.72| 13,504.29] 5,155.68 a eee ’ retin ine 

pare eo) en 248.80] -....-- oy EO a rn oe 
Sielatha V. tds ia 109.61|......5. RSE A kale vacxan: 2,088.55| 662.25] 3,614.66] | 4,276.91 

RECEIPTS—SEVEN MONTHS ENDING APRIL 30th. 
' | Sunday |Women’s| Other |Y. P. S. Individ- 

Churches] “hools |Societies| Soc's | C.E. | TOTAL sa TOTAL | Legacies} TOTAL 


1908-09... | $54,508.45 $7,369.32) $14,238.68]  $88.57/$1,541.22| $77,746.24] $34,415.08] $112,161.32] $59,710.42) 171,871.74 


1909-10. ..|. 56,900.81] 6,201.21] 14,806.77} 313.49|-1,263.31] 79,485.59) 27,701.58} 107,187.17| 50,010.48] 157,197.65 
Increase.| 2,392.36|....---- 568.09] 224.92)...-... 1,739.35] «ccc cves |ececevvcws|cocscers| sone 
Decrease.|....---- ) ef: | ey eer 277.91 ovccenes 6,713.50 4,974.15] 9,699.94] 14,674.09 


ee ee Ee ee ee 2 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


‘ “T GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 
ciation’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” The will 
should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 
other designated person. For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 


THE NEED OF HIGHER STANDARDS OF THOR- 
OUGHNESS, AND PRACTICAL METHODS 
OF SECURING THEM 


Principal William G. Price, Gloucester High and Industrial School, Cappahosic, Virginia 


HE great industrial awakening ligence essential in the develop- 
going on in this country, espe- ment of all rational industrial 
cially in the South, and our skill. We have tried to teach 


lamentable need of the technical in- 
telligence and industrial skill neces- 
sary to keep pace with this awaken- 
ing, have caused us to make haste 
in. our industrial training at the 
expense of thoroughness. In our 
haste and poverty, we took the 
short cut. In our vocational educa- 
tion we have often attempted to de- 
velop industrial skill without the nec- 
essary and correlated technical intel- 


industrial processes and their  skill- 
ful application, without taking the 
time. to teach the principles that 
underlie and explain these processes. 
This has naturally lowered our stand- 
ards of thoroughness in an increasing 
number of important schools. 

One practical remedy for this seri- 
ous lowering of our standards of 
thoroughness is that we see and in- 
sist that in all our teaching of indus- 
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tries the students bring to their work 
the general intelligence and the spe- 
cific knowledge necessary properly to 
comprehend the industries taught. 
The national importance now rightly 
given to vocational and_ technical 
training has, fortunately, turned the 
attention of the best educational 


thought of the nation to this too long 
neglected phase of education; and 
we are already hearing less of indus- 
trial training as the special province. 
of Negroes and backward peoples; 
and are coming to understand its gen- 
In keep- 


eral economic significance. 
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higher standards of thoroughness. If 
more of the Negro colleges could see 
their way clear to give encouraging 
credits for continuity and achieve- 
ment in subjects, and to disparage the 
offering of mere scraps of subjects 
pursued during one or two terms 
only two or three periods a week, 
and necessarily taken up in a super- 
ficial way, they would greatly make 
for a higher standard of thorough- 
ness in our secondary schools. 

An agricultural high school that 
felt it expedient to give three or four 
double periods a week for a year to 


HUBBARD HALL AND DOUGLASS HALL, GLOUCESTER HIGH AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


ing with this national experience and 
influence many of the industrial 
schools for the Negro are encourag- 
ingly lengthening their courses, rais- 
ing their requirements for gradua- 
tion, and demanding more academic 
training as a foundation for many of 
the industries. If more such institu- 
tions will take advantage of this na- 
tional quickening and experience in 
industrial training, they will do much 
to elevate their standards of thor- 
oughness. 

The entrance requirements of 
many of our Negro colleges do not 
strengthen, as they might, the sec- 
ondary schools in their battle for 


general inorganic chemistry, includ- 
ing theory and laboratory practice, 
and then three or four double periods 
a week a second year to agricul- 
tural chemistry, ought to under- 
stand that the colleges will give full 
credit for this work in chemistry. If 
the college can keep high and thor- 
ough its own standards, and can 
hold out to the industrial, high and 
normal schools due credit for much 
work that in the nature of things 
these schools must teach, provided 
their work is pursued with necessary 
thoroughness, I feel that the college 
would not only greatly elevate the 
standards of thoroughness in our 
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high and normal schools, but would 
rightly lead more graduates from 
these schools to the college. 

Coming now to what I consider the 
core of this whole matter of higher 
standards of thoroughness in our 
secondary and normal schools, we 
are face to face with the prepa- 
ration and qualification of our teach- 
ers. Of course salary and what not 
enter into the securing and retaining 
of teachers, but as these schools are 
more and more taught by colored 
women, and as teaching is the chief 
employment of educated colored 
women, the preparation given these 
young women teachers lies largely 
at the root of this whole matter of 
higher standards of thoroughness. 
Has the average young colored 
woman, who in the main is to teach 
but a few years, the necessary oppor- 
tunity to prepare for effective and 
thorough teaching in our secondary 
and normal schools? I think not. 
There is generally no chance af- 
forded for the young college woman. 

If you agree with me that the col- 
ored teachers in our high and nor- 
mal schools, who come mainly from 
what are known as the higher institu- 
tions for colored youth, need this 
preparation, and that these teachers 
are largely young women who gen- 
erally teach but a few years, you 
will agree with me that if such 
short service teachers are to do thor- 
ough and effective work, they ought 
to add to their training while in col- 
lege a thorough study of education 
with its application. If one takes into 
account the place given the study of 
education in several of the best uni- 
versities of the country, the value of 
such a study to any educated person 
—especially to a leader in the Negro 
race with its mecessary emphasis 
upon education, and the fact that the 
large majority of the graduates of 
Negro colleges enter teaching—he 
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can but hope that more of the Negro 
colleges will offer the study of educa- 
tion with the seriousness that will 
entitle it to the credit and rank now 
given it in some of the best white 
colleges. 

There has not been given in the 
few summer courses offered at Negro 
institutions the necessary chance for 
our high school teachers to make the 
desired and needed improvement. 
When such teachers attend a summer 
school they usually wish to devote 
their entire time to some one or two 
subjects, mastering them as fully 
and as thoroughly as possible. The 
summer courses attempted at Negro 
institutions have been chiefly for ele- 
mentary teachers, and have not 
sufficiently practiced the intense and 
full application to one or two sub- 
jects to meet the need of secondary 
school teachers. 

The universities. that have great 
summer schools and enroll large 
numbers of high school teachers 
habitually require the summer school 
student to devote his entire time to 
one or two subjects, and give him all 
the work he can do in the subject of 
his choice. In fact, if one cares to 
study ahead for one of these summer 
courses, he can secure from the sum- 
mer school announcement, or from 
the professor teaching the subjects, 
enough work to keep him helpfully 
engaged a full year before he takes 
the course, and then when he attends 
the course, he finds plenty of addi- 
tional and profitable work to be done. 
If a few Negro universities could 
establish and maintain at strategic 
points strong, live summer courses of 
high school and college grade, with 
this idea of intense and thorough 
study of a single subject applied, they 
would greatly aid the high schools in 
securing higher standards of thor- 
oughness for teachers in secondary 
schools. 
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A RURAL AGRICULTURAL NEGRO COLONY 
IN TEXAS 


By*Cesar S. Ledbetter, Pastor 


ie A “HE colony of Flaccus, in Kearns 

County, Texas, consists of two 

hundred people, of whom one 
hundred and eighty are colored. 
With but a score of white people it 
may be counted one among the many 
distinctively Negro colonies. It oc- 
cupies an area of about three square 
miles, and is entirely agricultural. 
Most of the people are natives and 
seventy-five per cent of the popula- 
tion are descended from ‘Grandma 
Sarah Field,” who is still living— 
fairly active and able to give advice 
and instruction to one hundred and 
fifty, or more, of her personal de- 
scendants. That is, well-nigh the 
whole settlement of Flaccus has the 
right of blood relationship to call the 
old lady Grandma. When the first 
school was begun by the county, no 
one in the county could be found 
qualified to teach it and the pastor of 
a missionary church, planted and 
sustained by the American Mission- 
ary Association, sent to Straight Uni- 
versity, five hundred miles away, for 
a teacher. With the school as a 
nucleus the settlement has grown to 
its present size. 

The people are very happy and con- 
tented with their surroundings. 
Every family owns a farm, while one 
or two families own from 700 to goo 
acres of land. The soil is fertile and 
will produce almost any crop. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation. A 
large precentage of the yearly con- 
sumption is raised on these farms and 
in addition they put on the market 
large quantities of cotton, corn, hay, 
vegetables, poultry, dairy products, 
horses, and hogs. The latest machin- 
ery is being used and each year sees 
some new improvement. This year a 
local ‘Farmers’ Association’ has 
been organized. Its purpose is a 
“Greater Flaccus.” Some of the sub- 
jects discussed at the monthly meet- 
ings are: “How can we increase the 


productivity of our farms?” “Are the 
young men as interested in the colony 
as the old men?” ‘What is the duty 
of a mother to her daughter?” This 
works well also in having personal 
testimonies from each one as to how 
he succeeds along on a given plan. 
The moral and religious life of 
Flaccus is above the average in south- 
west Texas. Three churches, the 
Baptist, the Methodist and the Con- 
gregational, work in perfect harmony. 
Denominational strife is not tolerated, 
and the minister who tries to stir it up 
will be forced to leave. Had the early 
settlers exercised more tolerance there — 
would have been but one church, and 
this would have been far better for 
the colony. As it is, all three of the 
churches are too weak to have a resi- 
dent pastor, yet there is a religious 
service every Sunday, the Baptist and 
the Methodist each having preaching 
service once a month and the Congre- 
gational having it twice a month. 
With due regard for what the other 
churches have done, it is conceded 
that the Congregational church here 
has been the potent factor in mould- 
ing and shaping the character of Flac- 
cus. It has always stood for practical 
Christianity and its ministers have 
been men of mental training, lofty 
ideals, and Christian conduct. We 
never have to summon an officer to 
arrest anyone, for no strong drinks are 
allowed in Flaccus. Like the early 
New England settlement, the church 
and schoolhouse stand side by side. 
The schoolhouse is a two-story frame 
structure with two acres of land for 
playground. The results of the school 
have not always come up to the desire 
of the people, but the outlook is hope- 
ful. About a dozen young people go 
off to the different colleges every 
year, most of them going to Tillotson. 
The Southwest Texas Congrega- 
tional Association held its annual ses- 
sion with the Helena Congregational 
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Church of Flaccus in August last, 
Crowds attended each session. In ad- 
dition to the business of the Associa- 
tion, a_ helpful program was carried 
out. Five of the ministers of this 
Association are the products of our 
American Missionary Association in- 
stitutions—three from Talladega Col- 
lege, one from Straight University 
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and one from Tougaloo. They are 
doing excellent work in their re- 


spective fields of labor. 

The destiny of Flaccus is in the 
hands of the young people. “Will they 
remain on the farms and carry on the 
good work begun by their fathers?” 
is the question asked by white and 
colored throughout the country. 


THE HAWAIIANS 


HE native Hawaiians, reduced 
now, by the vices and dis- 
eases of Christian nations, to 

some forty thousand in number, are 
as fine a race, under the circum- 
stances, as the world can show. Meas- 
ured by any standard, they exhibit 
some virtues that would adorn the 
nations that are more advanced. 
They are nominally Christians. 
That is, they are precisely like other 
Christians. But they are _ still 
the veriest barbarians when they take 
to drink, 

They have no love of money, to 
make them stingy. They have no love 
of power, to make them prudent. 
They have no loud call to thrift and 
industry. They are gentle, handsome, 
hospitable, peaceful. But they are 
only ninety years removed from naked 
animalism. The liquor traffic simply 
murders them. 

For the sake of humanity and de- 
cency, the spirit of the international 
agreement to keep alcoholic drinks 
from South Sea peoples, and the pol- 
icy of our own government which 
keeps American Samoa safe from the 
saloon, ought to include Hawaii. 

But the Territory is unequal to this 
plain duty, though well enough dis- 
posed, until the sturdy, middle-class 
democracy arrives. It has not ar- 
rived, and is not yet beginning to 
arrive. 

Hawaii has a population of 170,000. 


Seventy thousand of these are Japan- 
ese, presenting a problem that is se- 
rious, if not dangerous. Their chil- 
dren born in Hawaii are American 
citizens. The time is not far away 
when they will be an important fac- 
tor in politics. 

Twenty thousand are Chinese. Six- 
teen thousand are Portuguese. Seven 
thousand are hybrids. Ten thousand 
are Anglo-Saxon. A percentage of 
the beneficiaries of Hawaiian planta- 
tions reside away from the Islands. 
They receive their monthly dividends 
on sugar stock and their semi-annual 
interest on sugar bonds, and contrib- 
ute nothing to the actual man-to-man 
problem of good government. A few 
of the strong white men take their 
political duty seriously, but, speaking 
broadly. the better whites avoid poli- 
tics. The legislature is controlled by 
natives. The constabulary is native. 
The territory is at the mercy of the 
liquor men, who are white, expert, 
unscrupulous, and indefatigable. 

A majority of the natives are op- 
posed to the liquor trade. But they 
cannot cope with the liquor power 
either in cunning or stability. There 
is abundant sentiment and courage; 
but both are undeveloped as to fight- 
ing power and staying power. 

Hawaii is the Capital of Amer- 
ican peace, and the model of Amer- 
ican missions. The federal govern- 
ment ought to control, can control, the 
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liquor traffic in the islands. The 
ports are in its hands. The federal 
officers are capable and locally unen- 
tangled. Its power is respected and 
feared. The federal judges are inde- 
pendent, and very able. 

The federal government ought to 
take the matter in charge promptly 


and finally. The native people are 
entitled to it. The best interests of 
the army and navy demand it. All 
classes of helpful and honorable busi- 
ness men would favor it. And the 
object lesson would be famous 
throughout the world—John G. 
Woolley in The Friend. 


THE FARMER 


By the late Sadayoshi Takahashi, Japanese Evangelist at Makaweli, Kauai 


Written by Mr. Takahashi as a tract designed to inspire plantation laborers to higher 
ideals in their daily work. Translated for The Friend by permission of the author. 


THE FARMER’S CALL 


In the rosy-fingered dawn of history, 

Some twenty centuries agone, te 
Our country’s breeze-swept fields waved far and near 
With crops of rice and barley, wheat and corn. 


Encouraged by the Emperor, people crowned 
The hills, and filled the vales with thrifty homes, 


And tilled the soil, while from their hearths the smoke, 


Like incense from contented altars, rose. 


Thus in the soil our forbears laid secure 
Foundations for Japan’s prosperity, 
Bequeathing this rich heritage to us, 

To have and hold it for our native land. 


Accept, my countrymen, the sacred trust. 
Spurn not the farmer’s calling; honor it, 
Adorn it. Search the world for new ideas; 
Be experts in the art of husbandry. 


THE FARMER’S RECOMPENSE 


A wholesome moral influence pervades 

The farmer’s home. No dreams of sudden wealth 
Unbalance him. He can not fondly hope 

The soil will yield a fortune in a day. 


A little patch of ground he first acquires, 
And tills it to perfection. Then, by thrift, 
He adds to that a field, and still to this 
An acre, till at last he owns a farm. 


Who better know than they who labor hard 

That labor is its own reward? To such, 

Success well earned, strong arms, and robust health 
Repay sevenfold the irksomeness of toil. 


Who such remuneration finds as one 

Who works in partnership with Mother Earth? 
Says he, “I touch the ground and make it sing, 
I plant it, and it smiles at me with flowers. 


When to .some neighboring mountain height I climb 
What joy to view the landscape I have made— 
Its waving crops, and trees with luscious fruits, 
The berry-bushes, grapes, and melon vines! 
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Those meadows, 
Those groves, 


IOI 


dotted with my flocks of sheep! 
whose shade my cows and horses love, 


And ’mid whose branches flitting, all the birds 


Of God’s blue heaven build their nests and sing.” 


Among the first-fruits of his farm, we hold 
He ought to raise a noble character. 

Of all vocations, none affords a chance 
More rare to grow in manly excellence. 


Does not that man his character adorn 

Who gives the finished touch to all his work, 
Who gives full weight, and measure shaken down, 
And guards his neighbor’s welfare as his own? 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SIOUX 


By Mrs. Mabel W. Stevens, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C. 


A S SHE hung the new dishpan 


outside the door of her 

Indian father’s home on the 
government reservation, Mary Pretty- 
Voice-Crane glanced away to a low 
line of mountains visible to the north, 
against the horizon, like a long strip 
of blue morning cloud. ‘Those were 
the “Hills’—the “Black Hills” of 
South Dakota—and just within their 
only gateway, that runs between 
“Cowboy’s Hill” on the north, and on 
the south “Hangman’s Hill,’ with 
its odd summit pile of chalk rock and 
pine trees, passes a road that leads up 
into a fertile valley. In her mind’s eye 


Mary could see, as she looked, away 
off to the north, on a low plateau 
situated in the center of that valley, 
backed by hazy pine-clad hills, ‘a 
group of buildings. To the unini- 
tiated they are plain, inartistic struc- 
tures of an Indian school. For Mary, 
however, the gilded temple of His 
Sublimity the Dalai Lama on_ its 
sacred hill in Thibet could be no more 
sacred. There were her school and 
her teachers that she dreamed of by 
night and cried for in her poor child- 
ish Indian heart all day. Around her 
stretched for miles on a flat, treeless 
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plain, the farmhouses of the reserva- 


tion. Suddenly her lips moved and 
her dark eyelids closed. “Our 
Heavenly Fathtr” she began—as 


-Miss Mason had taught her at the 
school—“Our Heavenly Father, grant 
thou to let Mary return again into 
her own school. Mary cannot keep 
from crying to return back there. 
Amen.” Then brushing from her 


brown cheeks the unruly tears, she 
entered the house to look for a broom. 

Like thousands of other girls from 
Maine to Mexico, Indian Mary was 
summer vacation. 


at home for her 
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of the lean tan ponies that drew them, 
and by the lean ones tied behind. If 
they slowed up, some more lean ponies 
would overtake then in a caravan 
like their own—with lean ponies in 
front and lean ponies behind, a couple 
of mongrel curs under the wagon; 
and another cloud of dust. Over her 
bare head had been the shaking of the 
unused top and, although she seldom 
saw it through the dust, the unbroken 
expanse of sky. On the front. seat 
were Mary’s father and twelve-year- 
old brother; in the bottom of the 
wagon, on old sacks and _ blankets, 


Vacation was, for her, to last one 
month. With her, however, condi- 
tons were somewhat otherwise than 
with her fair-cheeked cousins. In 
Pullman coaches they had _ ridden 
many of them that June, from the 
colleges to pleasant homes—each to 
a sunny carpeted fireside where a 
sweet-faced mother stepped softly 
about her task of getting an extra 
dainty for the dear girl’s breakfast, 
while the “poor tired child” slept; 
and a glad papa went to the office 
downtown. Indian Mary had ridden 
two hundred miles, seated in the bot- 
tom of an old rattling lumber wagon, 
in a cloud of dust, raised by the hoofs 


Mary and her mother with a papoose 
brother. Their seats were not like 
the velvet ones in the coaches of the 
railway. ‘When they stopped to eat 
and sleep they camped on the bare 
prairie with dirty blankets to cover 
them at night. That had been two 
weeks ago. Now, as Mary took up 
her broom, the contrast of her home 
with those of the white girls’ was not 
at all in her mind, and she did not 
think of surroundings too familiar to 
hold her attention. In the darkest 
corner of the dingy room sat Mary’s 
father and an old Indian chief. The 
chief was Thunder Horse—“a hun- 
dred years of age,” so he said. He 
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smoked a long pipe as he warmed his 
shivering frame at the fire. A stranger 
would have called him a “bag of 
bones,” yet the old fellow’s face 
lighted up with a kindly grin as 
Mary came near him. About his 
gleaming eyes were features, dried 
as it were to the bones, as one some- 
times sees the remains of a_ partly 
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black braids was a cowboy’s hat. He 
wore a soiled suit of clothing, his feet 
encased in moccasins. 

“Big pow-wow at Elkton,” Mary’s 
father was saying in reference to a 
recent Indian meet at a nearby town. 

“Ump” grunted Thunder Horse in 
reply, squinting into the ashes of the 
hearth and shaking his bent shoulders 


eaten peach dried to an old peach 
stone. Above and around this singu- 
lar physiognomy was the whitest of 
thin hair, parted at the forehead and 
drawn down to the back of his ears 
where it was braided into two long 
braids which hung, one over each 
shoulder, to the waist, where the ends 
were intertwined with shining brass 
beads. A dirty white blanket was 
closely drawn over his humped back, 
and well-worn beadless moccasins 
were on his feet. Quite a contrast 
was Mary’s father opposite, about 
forty years old, with a round, greasy, 
stolid face of bronze. Over his ebony 


“The war 


again and again in assent. 
dances, the riding in paint and feath- 
ers, the camp—heap many tents to- 
gether on the plain—all this makes 


thoughts for Thunder Horse. He 
thinks how the braves once had the 
Hills for their hunting grounds! He 
thinks of the deer and of the moun- 
tain lion! Yet Thunder Horse hates 
not the pale face. Pale face people 
heap money. Pale face nation heap 
big nation. All peoples pour their 
blood into the veins of pale face peo- 
ple; make it heap big—heap big na- 
tion!” 
“Ugh” the 


grunted younger 
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Indian, “me and my squaw have no 
quarrel with the white man. But for 
the tricks of the white man—me and 
my squaw care not, no, ugh—no! But 
Mary—she is smart; she learns fast. 
If only my son Sam was smart like 
Mary. But no, he is dull and lazy. 
What use, a smart girl?—some day 
squaw to a white-faced man who will 
run away and leave her with her pap- 
oose. Ugh! No use for smart 
Indian girl!” 

But old Thunder Horse with his 
dim eyes sought out Mary and beck- 
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cute and his little black eyes so_be- 
witching that Mary hauled him from 
the mother’s shawl. 

“TL il—lil—nee—eya,” (High—high 
up you go!) cried she, tossing the 
small brother up and holding him with 
her strong arms over her head, while 
he kicked and crowed in delight. 
“Lil—iil,” cried he as Mary sat him 
down, and up he must go again. At 
this the Indian men turned to watch. 
The old chief’s wrinkles knotted 
themselves over his delighted face. 
“Euska Waktzha” (Happy children), 


oned to her with a bony finger. As 
she came before him the old chief 
leaned forward, smiling kindly at her, 
patting her on the shoulder and rub- 
bing her sleeve up and down, and said: 

“That is good. Learn the ways of 
the pale-face. Learn his books; learn 
of the white squaws. Do not hate 
then!” : 

Mary nodded and he dismissed her, 
knocking his pipe against: his knee 
and in turn nodding his wrinkled 
face. As Mary set her broom in a 
corner, her mother came into the 
room with her two-year-old papoose 
in her blanket at her back. The little 
fellow’s head stuck out of the blanket 
as expressionless as a little bronze 
image, but when he caught sight of 
Mary his baby face broke into a grin 
that brought forth little teeth in rows, 
startlingly white, from their dark en- 
virons. His round face looked so 


said he pointing a bony finger. 
Meanwhile the mother, who was a 
robust Sioux of some thirty-five years 


of age, patted in her moccasins 
around to the side of the stove. She 
grunted an acknowledgment, without 
raising her eyes, to the aged guest, 
and began to lay down what she had 
carried under the papoose in the 
bright blanket at her back—a load of 


wood, some quite long slabs and 
some brush. She was not un- 
comely; her large-featured round 
face looked agreeable even in 


its almost habitual repose; but when 
she drew back her dark lips to laugh, 
no dusky face could look more pleas- 
ant. Her handsome black hair, well 
greased, was brushed smoothly down 
on either side of her face, accentuat- 
ing her matronly beauty. Her dress 
of dark blue calico was long in front, 
the Indian fashion, and shorter be- 
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hind enough to show the beaded 
ankles, and even Mary noticed how 
agreeable it was to see her mother’s 
small round ankles, in their beaded 
dress, as she broke some sticks with 


her moccasined foot and cared for 


the fire. It was summer, indeed, but 
at eleven o’clock in the morning it is 
chilly on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
and old Thunder Horse was shiver- 
ing. The squaw then seated herself 
in a corner and called to little Ben to 
come to her. 


(“Come 


here”), she 
said in high undulating accents. 
Mary gave the little fellow a final 


“He-ucu-a” 


toss, and let him down. Little Ben 
half walked and half tumbled on his 
short, fat legs over to his mother, who 
put upon him a little beaded jacket 
drawn from the flour sack under her. 
Then she greased and plaited his hair 
and put on him a little round hood 
trimmed about the edges with little 
brass bells. This done she drew from 
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the same sack some unfinished mocca- 
sins and began to sew beads on them. 

As Mary finished sweeping the 
room she got an old pail and a mop 
and began to clean the floor. She 
little thought that she stood a beauty 
such as would have done justice for a 
study of Longfellow’s “Laughing 
Water” herself; this Indian girl, with 
features large and _ perfect, com- 
plexion the rich brown of some dark 
skinned fruit ripened under a south- 
ern sun, and teeth, when she laughed, 
like the first snow fallen on the 
satin brown orchard leaves, eyes 
of limpid darkness, touched with 
opal fires. 

Mary dreamed of no such 
thing as that while she scrubbed 
the pine boards that summer 
day in her father’s house on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. If she 
had she might have been more 
unhappy there than she was. 
She pulled the mop back and 
forth, back and forth over the 
same spot, which needed very 
often a pail of clean water. Sud- 
denly, without sound of ap- 
proach, two moccasined Indian 
women appeared at the door- 
way. They came in without a 
sign of welcome except a nod 
from Mary, for Indians say not 
even “How?” to each other. 
With clumsy motions they seat- 
ed themselves near Mary’s 
mother on the floor. Then one 
of them, glancing at Mary, said 
to Mary’s mother: 

“A-huh—h—h—huh’” (in tones 
high pitched at first and drop- 
ping to gutterals, long drawn 


throughout). “So fine—this — girl 
of yours! I hear she is getting 
too good for us Indians. I will 
be glad when my children’s time 


at the school is up. 
smart there—too 
their own folks. I see Mary is too 
fine for moccasins now; and I hear 
she will not wear her shawl! She will 
soon be no Indian girl more! She will 
leave her father and mother for the 
white folks!” 


They get too 
high-feeling for 
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After all this Mary’s mother could 
not get courage to hint to her unwill- 
ing guests to make way before 
Mary’s mop, and the girl put in extra 
strokes upon the old boards in the 
center of the room before the door. 
The unkindness had added force to 
her muscles, and she rubbed those 
pine slabs hard. Then putting away 
the mop and pail, well rinsed, she 
went to a cupboard to draw out a roll 
of sprinkled clothes. The irons she 
had already hot on the little stove. 
This she had learned at the school. As 
she hung up a clean dress, starched 
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a state of indecision by their insinua- 
tions against the girl’s education. The 
father, moreover, had for some reason 
refused to give permission for her to 
return to the same school and, if she 
must go to school at all, had asked 
her to decide upon another. This so 
far she had declined to do, but had 
steadfastly begged to go back to the 
school and her loved teachers. Now 
she was angry and her wonderful 
native self-control yielded. She 
turned her full, straight form about, 
her usually steady eyes snapping, 
straight and commanding, a superior 


and ironed, she saw Lizzie give it a 
wicked sidelong glance, and soon the 
expected remark came: 

“Mary ought to be ashamed,” be- 
gan Lizzie. “She does not care for 
her people! She does not go to the 
school to learn; she gets pride! She 
goes there to get married away from 
her people! I would not let her go 
back!” 

Mary was stung deep now. The 
question had been argued much of 
late as to her going back to her school 
and many of the Indians were trying 
to persuade her father and mother to 
retain her at home, keeping them in 


intelligence alight in her face, defying 
that group of crouching, criticising 
squaws. “It is not true—what you 
are saying. I have no such thoughts, 
as to marrying, either. But this is 
true, if I ever do marry I will marry 
no man from this reservation!” 
Lizzie Smells-the-Log muttered low 
that “it made no difference to her,” 
that she did not want her son to get 
a high squaw too fine for all of them, 
with white people’s ways.” This 
sounded sweet to the ears of Mary’s 
mother, who knew—as they all did— 
that Lizzie’s son was always hanging 
around Mary with very different feel- 
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ings from those expressed by his 
mother. 

_It was now that the old chief raised 
his voice. “Let the child alone,” he 
said, ‘Mary is a good girl’—and he 
looked sharp at the unkempt woman’s 
straggling hair and hard face. 

Just here the sound of a wagon ap- 
proaching made all the Indians peer 
out; a family of Indians from a dis- 
tant corner of the reservation had 
come to spend the day. Lizzie 
Smells-the-Log was relieved at the in- 
terruption, which alleviated the rebuke 
of the old chief, and turned her atten- 
tion to the new guests, and Mary 
rolled up her unfinished ironing with 
a sigh. No time to-day for that work 
now and no room for it either, and 
that was the third day she had tried 
to do that ironing. Still it was a glad- 
ness to Mary to see that Anna Lone- 
Elk and Elsie Powder-in-the-Face, 
two of her girl friends at the 
school, had come with the visitors. 
White girl fashion, she ran out to 
greet them and threw her arms about 
them. They finally strolled off to- 
gether, over the gray-green buffalo 
grass that makes a smooth fair lawn 
over all that country, to the outskirts 
of the Indian village. With their bare, 
shining heads, their brilliant, many 
colored shawls, and their pretty 
moccasins, beaded solid in gay pat- 
terns, they made a bright moving 
patch on the monotonous landscape. 
The air was crisp and rare and full of 
the odor of the forest pines on the 
not far distant Ridge. At the mouth 
of a small “draw” the girls sat down. 
About them were harebells amid the 
silver sage, heavy heads of pea-flow- 
ers, as blue as the bluest sky, and 
blood-red “wild geraniums”; here 
and there on the slopes near, the 
yucca pricked through the yellow 
sand to marshal its bayonets about a 
tall stalk of heavy blossoms; or a 
brood of cacti roses sat in yellow 
waxen state upon a prickly nest of 
thorny leaves; and not far away a 
milk-white poppy of the “prickly 
tribe” sunned its yellow heart. 

There they talked together of the 
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dear teachers at the “school,” of the 
pretty clean rooms there, and even of 
the little “circle” they had with Miss 
Mason every evening—a “circle” of 
such moment that it helped them all 
their lives, and had that morning 
helped Mary to bear up_ bravely 
amidst her trials. 

“I am afraid those people will keep 
my father and mother from letting 
me go back to my own dear school,” 


» said Mary poking the pebbles to keep 


from showing her sad face. 

“My folks want me to go to an- 
other school, so I suppose I go there,” 
said Anna Lone-Elk. 

“Have you 
Mason to 
asked Mary. 


not promised Miss 
return to the school?” 


“Yes,” answered Anna, “but if I 
do not go, I do not go!” 

“But,” said Mary looking sur- 
prised, “but you have promised, 
Anna.” 


Anna lowered her head, but re- 
sponded carelessly. “How can that 
make a difference? If I cannot go, I 
cannot go.” “Yes,” said Mary, her 
hand on her friend’s shoulder, “but 
you can fight hard to go. If you 
would be a brave, true woman, true 
in everything, as Miss Mason tells us, 
you can make good your promise. 
Your folks will let you go where you 
want; no one must be compelled to 
stay away but me.’ At which she 
broke down, crying. “Oh!” she 
moaned, “I hope it be not so. I hope 
I can go back to my own old mis- 
sion school. I cry for it in my heart 
all the day! Oh! I hope it is not so 
that I cannot go back.” 

The day wore away, and that night 
the poor girl went to her bed sick 
at heart. If she could only see Miss 
Mason that moment; she could lay 
her head on the “white ma’s” lap and 
her “white ma” would smooth her 
black hair and comfort her. That 
would be good even if she could 
never go back to the school. She fell 
to sobbing so violently that she feared 
she would be heard by her father, 
but as she grew quieter, listening she 
overheard him and the old chief talke 
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ing. Her father, who really idolized 
his daughter—as Indians do their 
children—was saying: “If my son 
was smart like Mary I would make 
him big man. Mary she learns; she 
learns best of all girls that ever go 
to school; the teachers, they tell me. 
Mary smart girl, writes letters, 
seven, ten pages long; can read books 
and papers like a white girl.” 

“Send her back to the school where 
she learn so well, Ben,” the old chief 
advised, persuasively. 
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“Oh well,’ returned Mary’s father, 
“T think I will have to send her there. 
She will not choose any other school; _ 
she is right to choose. Then she will 
go to the mission school again.” 

They fell to smoking their long 
pipes and there was silence. The 
listening girl laid a happy head upon 
her tear-stained pillow that night and 
dreamed of her school and of the 
teachers, nor did she forget to thank 
God for her one more chance to learn 
how to live. 


INDIAN ‘STUDENTS’ LETTERS AT SANTEE 


Dear Friends: This is my second 
year at the Santee school. I live at 
the Dakota Home and we lead a 
pleasant life. 

Every evening after study hour 
our matron reads the Bible to us. 
This helps us a great deal. After the 
reading we have prayers together. 
On Saturday nights we study our 
Sunday-school lessons, and it is an in- 
teresting time. 

There is another evening that we 
enjoy ourselves and that is Friday 
evening. The girls have a meeting 
that they conduct themselves without 
the help of teachers. In this society 
we study about other countries and 
about men who write poems, and we 
learn many of the poems and_ speak 
them before the society. 

At the Davis Hall we do a great 
deal of work. We do dish-washing, 
clearing and setting tables, sweeping 
and baking. Two of the girls each 
month do all the baking for the 
school They get paid for this work 
and also for the cooking. There is 
one girl appointed teachers’ cook and 
one girl pupils’ cook each month. 
We often help in the laundry and also 
at the Dakota Home. Vek 


Dear Friends: I live in North 
Dakota and it is much warmer down 
here, but still I like it there when 
the snow is deed and it is cold. 

My father raises cattle and horses. 


When the steers are five years old he 
sends them to Chicago and to Fargo. 
He plants a little garden for us to 
have vegetables in winter, but we 
have herding cattle mostly to keep us 
busy, and that is where I learned to 
ride horseback. It is hard for me to 
stay in school. I always wish I was 
outdoors running on the hills or play- ° 
ing on a big piece of rock. When I 
go out riding it is fun when it is 
spring time. I shall miss it next 
spring. When I herd I like to watch 
the little calves running about on the 
fresh green grass. The little red and 
white calves are the pretty ones to 
me. Other times I could see coyotes 
on the side of the hills, and there are 
some wolves. We have to watch or 
they would kill our cattle. They killed 
a little colt of ours one time. My 
father send me to this school because 
he heard it was a nice Christian 
school at Santee. I have been doing 
better since I came here. My teach- 
ers help me lots. The girls and boys 
in this school are from many different 
states and they all come here because 
it is a Christian school. Tas 


Dear Friends: When I go home - 
I always have good time keeping the 
house clean. Sometimes I sew and I 
always wash dishes. One thing I like 
to do is to swim in the river, and to 
ride horse-back Fourth of July. My 
mother have me pick choke-cherries 
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and buffalo-berries and plums all the 
time. Pe Dale. 


Dear Friends: We enjoy our 
summer vacations because it is the 
only vacation we get. In summer 
we enjoy our church services and 
Sunday-school. 

_ At home we wash on Monday and 
‘iron on Tuesday, but we do not have 
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to do very much washing and iron- 
ing. 

We had our own garden and 
everything we planted grew very 
nicely. We raised a good many 
vegetables. Those cabbages that we 
raised were a hundred and twenty-one 
numbered. But the tomatoes were 
not ripe enough to eat when I had to 
come away to school. on 


COMMENT 


mye] 


A gentleman from Hartford, Conn., 
has been making a tour of the South 
and had many interesting 


The 1 “A 
Stranger in Siang h mong them 
Florida e relates the following 


from the State of Florida: 

When one is away from home, among 
strangers, he must be slow to show sur- 
prise at what he sees, and should also be 
slow to express his opinion. The above 
advice was recalled during a recent visit 
to a courtroom in the city of Tampa, 
while spending a leave of absence in the 
State of Florida. The prisoner at the bar 
had been indicted for murder in the first 
degree and was on trial for his life. You 
will imagine my very great surprise when 
I saw the presiding judge, during the trial, 
smoking a very black cigar and expectorat- 
ing freely at, or near, a convenient cuspi- 
dor of uncertain color. The opposing 
counsel appeared to be comfortable, both 
of them smoking, with their feet perched 
on the table in front of them. Most of 
the jury were smoking, as was also the 
prisoner. Many of the spectators were 
smoking, pipes, cigars or cigarettes being in 
equal demand. A witness was called, and 
someone informed the smoking judge that 
the witness was not present; whereupon 
the judge directed an officer to at once tele- 
phone the belated witness that “he must 
come at once; the court could not wait 
very long for him.” The officer returned 
with the information, “the witness says he 
sure never did receive a ‘surpeeney,’ and he 
sure would not come till he had a ‘sur- 
peeney.”” A “surpeeney” was at once is- 
sued and the court waited the coming of 
the witness. I asked one of the spectators 
what he thought the prospects of the pris- 
oner were, and was told, “He sure will get 
off, he’s a white man.” 


Ex-Governor Northern, of Geor- 
gia, says that he would rather see a 
million Negroes in the 
South thoroughly convert- 
ed, than twice that tum- 
ber of Chinese or savages. 
Continuing this line of thought he 
adds: “For these Negroes have been 
placed by God in the midst of us; for 
them we have a special and particular 
responsibility.” Notwithstanding the 
ten million Negroes in this country 
afford one of the largest fields of 
missionary activity, there are many 
who call themselves children of the 
King who shut their hearts against 
work among this lowly people. It 
would appear to us that a Negro 
saved at our door would be of as 
much value to the kingdom of Christ 
and would go as far towards the 
ultimate reclamation of the world as 
the Negro saved on the continent of 
Africa or elsewhere. 

YE 


It is human to take missions at 


Ex-Governor 
Northern, 


of Georgia 


long range. The romance of mis- 

sions is born of re- 
Near and moteness. To seat 
Far Italians in our pew 


is different. 


Short range ministries mean not 
money only, but personal service. 


I may write my check for the 
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“Samaritans,” but to begin at Jerusa- 
lem is to mobilize myself. 


It is one thing to ponder a faith 
that can remove far away majestic 
mountains; it is another thing to 
wheel dirt-heaps off my own street. 
(Christian Republic). 

Ye 

It is indeed “A Breezy Magazine,” 

first-class in its features, full of sug- 


The Brother- gestion and _ inspira- 
hood Era tion. 
ve 


The following is a literal transla- 
tion of an Indian correspondent’s re- 
‘K port to our Congre- 
ey gational Indian news- 
ndian ‘ 

Nit Tee paper, the lapi Oaye: 
“Buffalo Church, S. 
Dakota, January 1910. The church 
met and elected Joseph Lazy-white- 
bull to preach for six months. There- 
fore my friends, remember us in your 
prayers.” 

JoHn LITTLECLOUD. 
ve 


We have received a new magazine, 
Vol. 1. No.1, given to the discussion 
“The Original of social | questions 
Rights and beginning at least 
Riera with great vigor. As 

ociety : 
_, _ to” our own ‘special 
field of missions we quote: 


The attitude of the Original Rights So- 
ciety toward the education of the Negro 
goes to the very roots of this question. In 
this connection it is curious to note the 
changing viewpoints from which the train- 
ing or education of the Negro has been 
regarded. First it was held that the Negro 
was created an inferior race, incapable of 
receiving education. Next it was held that 
he had only capacity for the rudiments of 
- knowledge. Having easily mastered these, 
it was admitted that the Negroes were “an 
imitative race,” and having such strength 
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of the faculty of memory as even to be 
able to learn the classics. Finally, he 
proved his capacity to master mathematics 
and those sciences which call for the 
highest exercise of the reasoning powers 
of the mind. Then it was held by many 
that all such education was not only wasted 
upon the Negro, but that it did him posi- 
tive harm in that it unfitted him for the 
place which, as an inferior race, he must 
occupy in society, and that it made him 
unwilling to work. é 

The Original Rights Society is in hearty 
sympathy with such work for Negro edu- 
cation as is being done by Hampton, Tus- 
kegee and kindred institutions. But it does 
not believe that the training of a few me- 
chanics, artisans and farmers will either 
solve the Negro problem or raise the Ne- 
gro to the highest plane of efficiency, as a 
contributing member to the health and sta- 
bility of the body politic. It believes that 
the situation demands something more than 
the almost universal emphasis on purely 
vocational training. 

This Society believes that the Negro 
must be uplifted, as all other peoples have 
been throughout the course of history—by 
thinkers, scholars, men educated up to the 
highest standards of their time. To this 
end it would encourage taking the brightest 
and most promising of the Negro youth in 
the South and educating them in the great 
universities, colleges, seminaries, technical 
and professional schools of the North. 
This would supply increasingly, trained 
leaders and safe guides for this people 
struggling to emerge from ignorance and 
to plant themselves on solid moral and 
economic foundations. Those so trained 
would stand as a bulwark between the 
black masses and the demagogue or op- 
pressor on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, a restraining power and influence 
over the indolent, vicious and criminal 
blacks. Those so educated would consti- 
tute a body with whom the best white 
people, North and South, could work in 
intelligent codperation for the benefit of 
both races and our country as a whole. 

White men can never sit secvrely in the 
seats of power with the blacks beneath 
their feet; nor can black men rise to sub- 
stantial strength and power if they neglect 
or refuse to seek the codperation of white 
men who are willing to assist and encour- 
age them on their way. 
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The vicissitudes of church-life in cities are well illustrated by the passing 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in New York. Situated on the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, opposite the United Charities 
Building, and made historic by the ministrations of Dr. Howard Crosby, and 
others, it is forced out by the encroachments of business. The brownstone 
building has just been torn down and a great mercantile establishment will rise 
in its place. The church will find another location farther uptown, and the 
work will go on. 
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Our church at Passaic, N. J., has just celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Under the vigorous and skillful leadership of the Rev. R. J. God- 
dard, the building has been put into fine condition and tastefully furnished, 
the work has been systematized, and the tokens of prosperity are manifest. 
In a picturesque location on a hilltop in the Park section of Passaic, the church 
is equipped for a larger usefulness than ever. 
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The following encouraging messages regarding the progress of the “Ap- 
portionment Plan” were intended for our May number, but were crowded 
out. They are good reading still. 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 6th, 1910. 
John B. Sleman, Jr., 
Evans Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Southern California Campaign for one hundred thousand dollars prog- 
ressing splendidly. Plymouth Church, Los Angeles, exceeds ten dollars per 
capita. First Church, Los Angeles, has one hundred laymen organized under 
fourteen captains prosecuting an every-member canvass for twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars. Twenty-eight laymen supplied fourteen pulpits last Sunday. 
Splendidly received and ote of codperation spreading. With God's continued 

i i ke good. 
ace heen ea (Signed) Frep. M. WILCOX. | 

“T took my offering for benevolences on Easter morning after preaching 
eight sermons on the subject during the month of March. It amounts to $400 
and by the time the absentees are all seen it will reach $500, I believe. This is 
more than double past gifts to the ace cause. We think that is good for a 

i seven years old. 
church that is less than y (Signed) “G. W. Ray, 
“Pastor First Congregational Church, Fort Worth, Texas.” 

We agree heartily with him that this is a fine showing for that church. If 
some of the older and wealthier churches would double their gifts to benevo- 
lence, the Two Million Dollar achievement will not seem far off. 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


First Congregational Church 


Afloat on Puget Sound!’ 

We board the little steamer at the 
pier in Seattle, for a ride down this 
marvelous Sound. Back of us rises 
the wonder-city of the Coast in its 
successive terraces from the water 
front to the top of the hill on which 
the city is built. To the west across 
the Sound rise the high and wooded 
mountains of the opposite peninsula. 
South of us, not many miles away, is 
the thriving and important city of 
Tacoma, which sturdily refuses to call 
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the snow-capped giant in full view, 
Mount Rainier, insisting that its true 
name is Mount Tacoma. North of 
us, toward the outlet to the sea, is the 
important and flourishing young city 
of Everett. We glide toward it over 
the blue waters of this vast harbor, 
in which all the navies of the world 
could float with ample sea room be- 
tween the ships. For twenty miles we 
steam along amid the attractive and 
interesting scenes of land and water, 
until the smoke, rising from the great 
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chimneys of Everett, announces our 
near approach to that point. ° 
Landing at the pier, we realize that 
this city is the deep-water terminus 
of the Great Northern Railroad, and 
is the center of a large and growing 
manufacturing business, whose pres- 
sent importance is sure to be greatly 
increased as the country develops. 
The vast forests of this region seem 
likely to furnish abundant lumber for 
many years to come, and as a dis- 
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was 5,000 and the church had a mem- 
bership of forty-five, with a Sunday- 
school of eighty. The cost of that 
First Church was $1,650, and it did 
an excellent work, and steadily grew. 
However, its location proved to be a 
poor one for the enlarging city, and 
its accommodations were outgrown. 

The city has two sections, called 
Bayside and Riverside. The original 
church was on the Riverside or the 
mission side of the town, occupied by 
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tributing point for a rapidly growing 
population, the city has great com- 
mercial importance. 
Here we have two Congregational 
churches, one ministering to a large 
colony of Swedes, who have a very 
good building secured by the aid of 
this Society. Our First Church has a 
commanding situation and importance 
in the city. We aided to erect its first 
house of worship in 1896, with a 
grant of $500, when the population 


small houses and people of little 
means. There was a population of 
about 6,000 people there eight years 
ago, but it was not likely to attract 
persons of large means or great in- 
fluence. , ; 

Bayside had at that time nearly 
twice as large a population, and was 
proving to be the most attractive 
portion of the city, both for business 
and residence. * 

It became apparent to all familiar 
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with the conditions that if our Con- 
gregational work was to assume 
strength and large influence in the 
city, it must establish a work “on the 
Bayside,” or fail to hold its own. 
Moreover, it was important that the 
work should be developed in an at- 
tractive way, in order to secure the 
respect and cordial support of the 
Congregational element in that part 
of the city. It was first proposed to 
start this as a branch of the original 
church on the Riverside, but it was 
soon apparent that the branch would 
be the center and main support of all 
the work in the city. 

So little did the people understand 
the rapidity of the coming develop- 
ment of the city, that eight years ago 
it was planning to have these two 
churches, with the church at Lowell, 
about five or six miles distant, asso- 
ciated under one pastor, with perhaps 
an assistant; but so rapidly did the 
city increase in population and oppor- 
tunity, that this plan was found im- 
practicable. Finally it was decided to 
concentrate efforts upon the First 
Church in its beautiful new location 
on the Bayside, at the corner of 
Everett and Rockefeller Avenues. 
Here there was built a fine new 
church, whose dimensions are 76 by 
1o1 feet, making ample provision for 
all the demands of a modern church. 
A fine frame building rises upon a 
concrete foundation, and it was, when 
seen by the Secretary four years ago, 
the most attractive structure in that 
interesting city. 

In its beautiful auditorium the pas- 
tor reaches an audience of 500 people. 
Its Sunday-school building gives» 
ample accommodation for the present 
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Sunday-school of three hundred, with 
opportunity for growth. Provision is 
made for the social life of the church, 
and the ladies’ parlor and kitchen in- 
dicate that there are gastronomic 
needs to be met in the development of 
church work. The pastor has a well- 
lighted study in a good location. 

The city had grown from a village 
at the time of our first aid to a popu- 
lation of about 20,000 people in 1896. 
The census this year will probably 
show a great increase upon that popu- 
lation. The loss from our church 
membership, which had been mani- 
fest before the removal to the present 
location, has been arrested by moving 
to the Bayside, and this church is 
proving attractive to a large number 
of Eastern people, many of them 
Congregationalists, who have found 
their new homes in Everett. 

We are very glad that we were able 
to come to the assistance of this 
church again in the crisis of its life. 
Something had to be done in 1906, 
and the church, taking hold of the 
matter with energy and self-sacrifice, 
was able, by the assistance of this 
Society, through its grant and loan, 
to complete this fine house of wor- 
ship, which, with its lot, cost about 
$15,000. 

Such a church in such a city always 
wants the best, and they have shown 
their ambition and good sense by call- 
ing as their pastor the Rev. Lester L. 
West, D.D., from the Second Congre- 
gational Church of Norwich, Conn., 
where he had been pastor for seven 
years. We expect for him a delight- 
ful and fruitful pastorate in this 
rapidly growing city on the shore of 
Puget Sound. 


Ye 


TWO ATTRACTIVE CHURCHES 


N the Empire State we have re- 
cently assisted in securing two 
unusually attractive churches. 

In the village of Brier Hill in Mor- 

ristown, St, Lawrence County, there 


was formerly a Union Church which 
for some years had a career of 
considerable usefulness. About three 
miles in the country is a Congrega- 
tional Church and parsonage, which 
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has developed quite well, and the old 
Union Church declined in vitality. 
Recently, however, a Congregational 
Chuch has been organized to take its 
place, and the work has developed 
under the enthusiastic efforts of a few 
devoted souls. 

With much toil and self-sacrifice, 
a building fund was secured, and a 
very pretty church has been built of 
stone and wood. The wall is of rus- 
tic moss stones, which extend into the 
upper part four feet, and the rest of 
the exterior is finished in stained 
shingles. The interior has a steel ceil- 
ing, and the oak pews furnish sittings 
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two men held joint meetings, and are 
commemorated in this new church by 
a memorial window, where a pair of 
clasped hands indicates the unity of 
the two men, though bearing different 
denominational names. ‘The new 
church is 35 by 75 feet in dimensions, 
and has cost with its lot about $7,500. 

The Church Building Society is 
glad to have had a share in securing 
this very attractive building. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., our First 
Church has had thirty-four years of 
life, and has developed in its down- 
town location, where its property is 
estimated to have a value of $47,000. 


YOUNG MEMORIAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BRIER HILL, N. Y. 


for one hundred and fifty-five people. 
Attractive stained glass windows give 
a mellow light in the auditorium. 
The church bears the name of the 
“Young Memorial Congregational 
Church,” in memory of the Rev. Mr. 
Young, who was for a long time pas- 
tor of the church here. He was the 
uncle of two of the most generous 
givers, a brother and sister, to this 
new church enterprise. The maternal 
great-grandfather of this brother and 
sister planted Methodism in that sec- 
tion, in connection with their grand- 
father Young, who planted Congre- 
gationalism in the same section. These 


More than six years ago it started a 
mission in another part of the city, 
which has since grown into the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. 

In this important and busy city of 
75,000 people, “one-half of them 
Americans from every state in the 
Union, and the other half foreigners 
from every country on the globe,” 
this part of the town began to build 
up rapidly, furnishing a great field for 
the new church. The General Elec- 
tric Company and the American Lo- 
comotive Company have their fac- 
tories in this city, and a very large 
number of employees, 
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The location of the young church 
is one and a half miles from the 
mother church. The chapel originally 
built for the mission soon proved too 
small, and the energetic and hard- 
working young church determined to 
have an adequate church building for 
its growing work. The membership 
leaped up from thirty-six when it was 
organized, to one hundred and twenty- 
eight a year ago. They number one 
hundred and eighty families in their 
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about $11,000. Including the value of 
an additional lot which they are hold- 
ing for the needs of the future, the 
young church has now a property 
worth about $15,500. 

The Church Building Society re- 
sponded to the appeal of this church 
with a grant and loan to enable them 
to pay last bills. We look for a 
large and splendid development of 
this church under the _ energetic 
leadership of its pastor, the Rev. 
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PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


constituency, and about one hundred 
and fifty scholars in their Sunday- 
school. 

On a fine lot lifted a little way 
above the street they have erected a 
church of wood, cement faced, upon 
a foundation of stone. The audience 
room will seat two hundred persons, 
and the Sunday-school room, when 
thrown open, will seat two hundred 
and seventy-five more. Provision has 
been made for the social work of the 
church, and the faithful and earnest 
members are making the most of their 
opportunity. The cost of the lot was 
$2,666, and the cost of the building 


Judson L. Cross, who has recently 
come to this church from Con- 
necticut. 

We regard these two churches with 
peculiar satisfaction, not only on their 
own account, but because they illus- 
trate the new aggressive and pro- 
gressive spirit in the church life of 
the Empire State. They can be 
matched by new developments in the 
metropolitan district, and in many of 
the large cities and towns up _ the 
state. In many of the smaller places 
also progress is being made and new 
churches are planned, or are being 
built. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH BUILDER 


By Rey. Arthur G. Graves 


[From a sermon preceding the erection of a new church building at Fairfield, Iowa. 


If other 


astors would preach in a similar vein before their hou i i 
r ich ‘sin ses of worship are erected, it would mean more 
beautiful and artistic oe ey when completed, and more self-sacrificing effort on the part of the 


people. They would have a 
and greater joy in the privilege of erecting it.] 


HE Infinite cannot be shut up in 
temples made with hands, but 

_ He can enter into human con- 
structions and be worshipped there as 
nowhere else. Considering the vast 
multitude in this world who have met 
God for the first time in church, re- 
membering that often heaven has 
come down to earth within the walls 
of a church building, we are con- 
strained to say that the church build- 
ing may be the peculiar dwelling-place 
of the Almighty, “the place where 
His Honor dwelleth.” The church 
building is God’s house. Into the 
limits of a building, constructed by 
human skill and human hearts, there 
enters with majestic tread, the Creator 
of heaven and earth. The church 
building is erected to God, dedicated 


to God, and as every human soul, 


young and old, looks at this human 
construction, whether it be cathedral 
or chapel, he ought to feel within 
himself a profound sense of rever- 
ence and devotion. God may print 
his own stamp upon brick and mortar 
and boards and pews and paint, and 
it may all speak of His presence. If 
we build edifices in which to house 
the justice and the law of a commu- 
nity; if we make sure there is a place 
of beauty and aesthetic appeal where 
men may meet and have their differ- 
ences settled, and where peace and 
order may be promoted; if we build 
edifices of convenient size and beauty 
where the minds of the young may 
be trained and which may be a monu- 
ment to the intellectual spirit of the 
people; if we build homes for our- 
selves which embody some of the 
ideals of aesthetic worth and in which 
we live, surrounded by all the con- 
yeniences and possibly the luxuries of 


ivelier appreciation of the spiritual significance of the house of worship, 


our modern civilization; if we spare 
no pains and no money and no 
treasure in constructions which shall 
house human thoughts and human 
endeavors and human needs—to what 
heights of attainment should we set 
our faces when we undertake the 
reverent, the dignified, the glorious 
task of housing the Spirit of the In- 
finite God? Shall we put our best 
selves and our largest resources into 
these other monuments to great 
ideals, and look only half way up the 
Mount, catch only half a vision, when 
there faces us the call to erect a fitting 
monument to the yearning Spirit of 
God, when there faces us the in- 
estimable privilege of building a 
house where the Infinite Father may 
dwell on the earth? Let us not for- 
get that upon this work, at its in- 
ception, in every stage of its pro- 
gress, from the first plan to the fin- 
ished structure, God looks as He can 
look upon no other work. Upon it 
His blessing rests as it rests upon 
no other work. For this is the burn- 
ing bush where He reveals Himself. 
This is the most sacred of all under- 
takings, because through it—brick 
and mortar, boards and stones, and 
human material appointments, molded 
and fashioned into a human temple, 
beautiful and glorious—God lives and 
His Kingdom is established, and His 
will done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Only human hearts that have been 
touched by the divine fire; only hu- 
man minds that have learned to think 
the thoughts of God; only children of 
God who have learned the power of 
prayer and have faith so as to re- 
move mountains, can make a house 
on the earth for the Spirit of the Al- 
mighty God. 


SHALL WE HELP THEM? 


E ARE confident that our 

WV churches intend to help 

their struggling sister 
churches in all cases of actual need. 
They say: Give us the facts; we will 
furnish the money. Well, here are 
the facts, plain, serious, pathetic, 
urgent. 

The present docket of the Church 
Building Society contains one hun- 
dred and thirteen applications from 
eighty-one churches which have 
reached a crisis in their affairs. 

Six applications are for parsonage 
loans, asking for $2,900. Sixty-nine 
are for grants, asking for $90,630. 
Thirty-eight are for church loans, 
asking for $96,875. The total amount 
called for is $190,405. 

Seven of these applications are 
from New England, from points of 
critical importance in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

Seven are from the Middle Atlantic 
district, all from the great State of 
New York, and all cases of unusual 
importance. 

Three are from the South, where 
the Pilgrim faith and polity is slowly 
but surely getting a foothold and 
meeting a real need. 

Thirty-eight applications are from 
the Interior district, with its fifteen 
great states which are so rapidly de- 
veloping, and where we have helped 
to build not far from three thousand 
houses of worship. 

Twenty-one are from the Pacific 
district, where the growth in many 
quarters is phenomenal, so that we 
have hard work to keep up with it. 
This includes the great state of Mon- 
tana, where the motto is, “ten new 
churches a year for the next ten 
years.” Four of the present applica- 
tions are from that state. 

Seven of these appeals are from 
foreign-speaking churches, composed 
of Congregationalists recently arrived 
in America who cannot yet worship 


in our vernacular. They are Slovaks, 
Armenians, Germans, Danes, and 
Swedes, toward whom we must show 
our practical fellowship by the help- 
ing hand in their time of need. 

Most of these applications are from 
comparatively small places, with a 
population ranging from one hundred 
to 3,000 people, sometimes more. But 
there are nineteen from large cities, 
which are the danger points of our 
modern civilization, and where it is 
often of the utmost importance that 
we make our work efficient and suc- 
cessful if we are to save the Republic. 

In addition to all these cases we 
have before us the appeal of the 
American Missionary Association to 
cooperate with it again, and to build 
three new churches in the eastern 
end of the island, and eight or nine 
chapels, at a cost of about $12,000. 
We have already put $13,000 into 
three excellent churches, and we wish 
to respond favorably to this new re- 
quest of our sister Society. But how 
can we do it unless some generous _ 
individuals will send us the money as 
an additional donation for this ex- 
press purpose? Our current income 
is inadequate. 

Everyone of these is a worthy 
case, and ought to be helped. But in 
April we could only respond to a 
fraction of the appeals, voting four 
parsonage loans, two grants, and six 
church loans. We are only a dis- 
bursing agent for the churches. What 
they send us we shall distribute as 
fast as it comes in. Nothing can be 
plainer than the fact that if we are to 
relieve the distress of these strug- 
gling churches, if we are to do our 


share in evangelizing America, we 
must double the offerings of the 
churches, 

Has your church come up to the 


mark of the Apportionment Plan this 
year? Why not do it now, and help 
these needy churches? 
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FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


When one leaves New England in early April, the conservative leaves and 
blossoms are just beginning to indicate their purpose for the season. The 
highlands of New York State are even more conservative. Ohio, by the lake- 
side, seems in full bloom, but some are wary of the coming frosts. The great 
fields of Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas are already preparing for the harvests. 
Texas ranges abound with herds of cattle and horses. The coming states of 
New Mexico and Arizona appear, at first, almost an unbroken desert, but 
here and there are fields already rich in promise, with foliage semi-tropical 
where water has been supplied. This gives promise of the richness that will 
be when mountain torrents are held back until the proper time, and then dis- 
tributed over the land. Southern California illustrates what has and can be 
done to make the wilderness blossom as the rose. 

mw Mw 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 

Elegant church buildings are seen, such as the First Church of Kansas 
City, which is 2 veritable Congregational cathedral. The simple but robust 
faith of our fathers is still preached and practised ; the seed planting is going 
on. Workers for the Home Missionary and Sunday-School Societies are 
full of zeal and hope, and rejoice in the abundant work which they are called 
upon to do. There are still the home missionaries and Sunday-school work- 
ers on the frontier, living in the midst of primitive conditions and hardships. 

mw MO 
THE MOST HOPEFUL TASK 

Everywhere children and youth abound. Parts of the city and parts of 
the country which are deserted by the native-born American are filled with 
the so-called alien, but his children, however numerous, are American. They 
deserve and they respond to the best in educational and religious life, whether 
they be the Italian, the Greek. and the Armenian in our great cities, or the 
Mexican in the dry, parched, but sun-kissed plains of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. All, alike, are ready for the kindly hand and sympathetic, loving in- 
struction. It adds emphasis to Children’s Day to see rich opportunities for 
the child life of our land. The seed planting of the past has brought abundant 
harvests. Vast fields are yet unoccupied. 
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GOOD TIDINGS FROM “PAN- 
HANDLE,” TEXAS 

We held meetings at Spring Lake, 
fifty miles southeast of Farwell. 
There were twenty-four conversions, 
and we received thirty into church 
membership, and afterwards eight 
more confessed Christ. The people 
come to service from two to fifteen 
miles. All the families in the com- 


munity, except three, are represented 
in the church. 
This church is the growth from 
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day-school is the most noticeable. A 
member of the church has just do- 
nated two dozen little chairs for the 
primary department. The church 
realizes its indebtedness to the Sun- 
day-School Society, and is anxious to — 
repay as soon as possible. To show 
their appreciation of the work, a mis- 
sionary tea was held yesterday, and _ 
$10 contributed, which represents sac- ~ 
rifice on the part of those who gave. 
W. H. Hurvesvt, 
Missionary, “Panhandle.” 


REV. W. H. AND MRS. HURLBUT AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY HORSE 


planting two years ago by the Sunday- 
School Society. January 30 there 
were 166 in the Sunday-school. A 
branch Sunday-school six miles away 
is being looked after. They are 
planning now for a resident pastor, 
and it seems necessary that there 
should be one. 

As Mr. Hensel and I -were driving 
to service one night, a runaway team 
crashed into our buggy, overturning 
it and pinning us under the wreck. 
Fortunately the missionary horse 
stopped until we extricated ourselves. 
We prize him and his faithfulness 
more than ever before. 

The work at Farwell shows in- 
creased interest. That of the Sun- 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE 
FOREST 

Can you imagine a giant so strong 
and tall that he could walk through 
the forests, mowing them down with 
his huge scythe as a farmer mows 
the tall grass in the meadows? Well, 
if you went on the train from Duluth 
to St. Paul you would see from the car 
window for miles the stubs of trees 
mowed off about twenty feet from the 
ground. But I am getting ahead of 
my story. 

Some years ago the Congregational 
Sunday-School Society, helped by the 
contributions given by loving children 
on Children’s Day, sent Rev. August 
Dahlgren to a little railroad town in 
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these big woods. The people had no 
Sunday-school or church, and, led by 
the young man who taught the public 
school, some of them thought they did 
not need any religion. But August 
Dahlgren talked patiently to the peo- 
ple and went with the loving spirit 
of the dear Lord Christ to have a per- 
sonal talk with the young schoolmaster 
himself. Out of that talk came the 
conversion of the teacher, and from a 
hinderer he became a most ardent 
helper. 

The people came together, the Sun- 
day-school was organized, and August 
Dahlgren gave to them for that quar- 
ter pretty cards and papers which the 
Children’s Day offering had helped to 
buy. How happy now was the school- 
master of the forests and how happy 
his “Sunday children,” and the fathers 
and mothers as well. I can hear them 
singing even now as they journeyed 
home to the farm, father and mother 
and baby on the high seat of the lum- 
ber wagon, and Lars and Olga and 
Hans in the wagon-box, bumping 
about among the straw. And so the 
eternal hope and the faith of the ages 
came to these people in the woods. 

But there descended on_ these 
forests the giant with his scythe. A 
forest fire, seized by a tornado and 
driven at a fearful rate through the 
timber, mowed down miles of forest, 
leaving whole counties a charred, 
blackened, smoking desolation. Only 
those who could crawl into cellars or 
bury themselves in the swamps 
escaped the roaring tornado of fire. 

The little railroad town was wiped 
from the map, and those of its people 
who escaped moved away where they 
might not face the horror of that 
blackened desolation. The story of 
that Sunday-school was concluded. 
But are you not glad that it was 
given to us first to carry to that little 
town in the woods the blessing of the 
heavenly hope and the eternal com- 
fort of the “Old, old story” through 
the gifts of God’s children, old and 
young? 

Rospert P. HERRICK, 
Supt. for Minnesota. 
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PIONEERING IN MONTANA 

The Great Northern Railroad runs 
from St. Paul to Seattle. Seventeen 
miles after it crosses into M@6ntana, 
a branch road starts in a northerly di- 
rection and extends nearly to the 
boundary line of Canada. It is 
graded and only awaits the bridges to 
be built before the rails may be laid. 
Already all the free homestead land is 
taken. One million acres more will 
be open for settlement, but almost all 
of this has been secured by “‘squat- 
ters,” as those people are called who 
have built shacks and commenced to 
cultivate these claims. 

I went among these settlers and 
canvassed for a Sunday-school. The 
snow was from twelve to eighteen 
inches deep on the level. I had to 
walk about two miles on the prairie, 
sinking into the snow to my knees 
with every step. I found that I was 
forty minutes going three-fourths of 
a mile and I worked hard to do that. 
During the walk I stepped into a co- 
yote hole which was unseen on ac 
count of the snow, and went down 
nearly the whole length of my left 
limb, at the same time falling for- 
ward. I came so near breaking my 
limb that I could not walk at all for 
some time. I finally reached a home- 
steader’s shack and persuaded a man 
to take his mules and drive me to 
some of the homes in the commun- 
ity. The snow was so deep that the 
mules were scarcely able to go faster 
than a walk. We drove all day with- 
out any dinner. The wind was ter- 
ribly cold as we pushed up out of the 
valley and over the high ranges. Re- 
turning to the man’s house at night I 
took the mules and made a five-mile 
trip to get the man’s wife and children 
while he did the chores. She got sup- 
per for us about 7.30 P. M. It tasted 
good after a cold drive all day with 
nothing to eat. After supper we all 
drove two or three miles to a school 
house which was not yet finished. It 
was so cold that everybody kept their 
wraps on and then our teeth chattered. 
I preached and then organized a Sun- 
day-school. No doubt the school will 
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develop into a church by the time the 
whistle of the railroad trains is heard. 
After the service we drove two or 
three miles again, and then I walked 
to the home where I was to stay all 
night. The previous night I had 
stopped in an old ranchhouse with a 
cowboy, who, I was told, had served 
three terms in the penitentiary. He 
prided himself on being an infidel. 

EK, E. SmitH, 

Missionary, Montana. 


OUTSIDE FIELDS 


Visiting, the other day, a little mis- 
sion school held in an unoccupied 
store, I was impressed with two 
things. The work that was being 
done was so eminently inspired by the 
spirit of our Lord that the atmosphere 
was charged with love and joy. A 
smile was on the face of every teacher 
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and child and they were having a 
good time, such as those who meet to- 
gether in the name of Jesus Christ 
have a right to expect. This is almost 
always true of such branch and mis- 
sion Sunday-schools. There is a 
cheering sense of service to the Lord’s 
Kingdom. 

The second thought which came to | 
me was the privilege before the Chris- 
tian church everywhere of going out 
in this way into “The regions round 
about,” as did the disciples of our 
Lord when He was on earth. In 
some one hundred and fifty places in 
Minnesota, there are such branch and 
mission Sunday-schools connected in 
one way and another with our work, 
and having to some degree the over- 
sight of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. 

R. P. Herrick, 
Superintendent for Minnesota. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


By Rey. William Ewing, D.D., Missionary Secretary C. S.S. & P. S. 


A TRIP FROM BOSTON TO 
LOS ANGELES 


At Chicago a conference with Dr. 
Herrick revealed rich developments in 
northern Minnesota, and an inrush 
into South Dakota. Both fields call 
for increased Sunday-school service 
to furnish religious influence to com- 
munities that otherwise would be des- 
titute, and to improve the schools 
which recently have been planted. 

A conference with District Secre- 
tary McMillen shows his earnest 
grasp of his great  field—Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky—where 
there are still great opportunities for 
service in planting Sunday-schools, 
a goodly number of which develop 
into churches, 

A brief stay in Kansas City, under 
the direction of Superintendent 
O’Brien, made possible a visit with a 
splendid company of Sunday-school 


teachers and workers in Westminster 
Church. 

The old First Church had a good 
company at its weekly evening servy- 
ice and showed deep interest in the 
work of the Sunday-School Society. 

At Topeka, Kansas, five hundred 
or more splendid young men and 
young women at Washburn College 
chapel service furnish as inspiring 
an audience as one could wish to meet. 
President Sanders has not lost any of 
his deep interest in the work of the 
Sunday-School Society. 

The church of Charles M. Sheldon 
grew out of a Sunday-school which 
the Society helped to plant. The new 
and spacious church is already over- 
flowing, and it is said that the secret 
is that it is a children’s church. 

The First Church had the Sunday- 
school as its subject for the weekly 
evening service, and gave a welcome 
to the Missionary Secretary as he 
spoke of the wider work, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


THE “PANHANDLE” 

It takes less time to cross three 
or four eastern states than the “Pan- 
handle” of Texas. Only a few years 
ago it was an unlimited cattle range, 
but little towns and young cities are 
springing up. Four Congregational 
churches near together, each equipped 
with a devoted minister, met for fel- 
lowship and to form a district con- 
ference. These four churches grew 
out of Sunday-school work. All of 
them have comfortable church build- 
ings; two are the only churches in 
their respective villages and have 
united people of all denominations. 
The work gives promise that much 
more can be done in the same direc- 
tion. 


NEW MEXICO 

A vast immigration is homestead- 
ing in New Mexico. Our denomina- 
tion has done a large work through 
the Education Society. Many Mexi- 
can villages have received their first 
stimulus for better things through its 
schools. This work is followed by the 
planting of Sunday-schools and 
churches. Much more should have 
been done and there is a large oppor- 
tunity now. It was a pleasure to 
speak to the Industrial School in Al- 
buquerque and to a primary school in 
one of the neighboring villages; also 
to address an earnest company of 
workers in the very substantial edifice 
of the First Church. 

Dr. Heald, Superintendent for the 
Education and Home Missionary So- 
cieties, is anxious that the Sunday- 
School Society should enlarge its serv- 
ices in the territory that is soon to 
become a state. Many villages and 
rural communities are entirely desti- 
tute religiously. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona is preéminently the land 
of sunshine and scenery. One may 
travel for a day and almost constantly 
rest his eye on the snow-capped San 
Francisco Mountains. One village 
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was found with more than 200 people, 
a majority of whom were Protestants, 
and the only religious service they 
have is an occasional visit by a priest. 
Another town of some importance as 
a railway center, with 300 or 400 peo- 
ple, has the occasional visit of a priest 
who lives some hundred miles away, 
and a visit once in two weeks by a 
Methodist minister. It has no Sun- 
day-school and never any religious 
services on Sunday. Another town 
of about 2,000 people had one Cath- 
olic church, the priest living at a dis- 
tance, and one Protestant church with 
an earnest pastor and a good Sunday- 
school. In this church the religious 
forces were largely united and fight- 
ing a hard battle for righteousness 
and truth. At Humboldt the Home 
Missionary and Sunday-school worker 
is the only pastor for a region more 
than 40 miles long and nearly as 
wide. A good work is being done. 


THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Superintendent Case gave an inter- 
esting article in the January number 
of this magazine—“The Mirage Ma- 
terialized,” which would arouse inter- 
est in this wonderful part of South- 
ern California, some hundreds of 
feet below sea level. On my visit 
the thermometer stood 105 degrees in 
the shade. It is said eggs require to 
be gathered as soon as laid, else they 
will be cooked, and if left in the shade 
will hatch without an incubator. But 
this vast region is watered abundantly 
by huge canals, bringing water from 
the Colorado River; and the fields are 
as beautiful with trees and flocks as 
any in our land. Notwithstanding the 
heat, the air is pure and invigorating. 
The people are bright, intelligent and 
earnest. Five churches have already 
grown from Sunday-school planting, 
and others are developing church life. 
The Pilgrim spirit breaks out in a 
young college where teachers and stu- 
dents teach and recite with becoming 
dignity in shirt-sleeves. 
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CHARLES ORRIN DAY 


HARLES ORRIN DAY, D.D., 
formerly Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Congregational 

Education Society, died suddenly, 
April 5th, of heart failure, while on a 
visit at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Robert P. Keep, Andover, Mass. 

Dr. Day had been in. poor health 
the past year, and had given up active 
work, but he had been able to be 
about. 

Dr. Day was for many years a 
prominent figure in Congregational 
circles in New England. For seven 
years he was president of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, holding 
the Bartlett Professorship of Homi- 
letics and Practical Theology at’ the 
Seminary from 1go1 till 1908. 

He was born in Catskill, New York, 
November 8th, 1851, son of Charles 
Henry and Sarah Collins (Porter) 
Day. He was graduated from Yale 
in 1872, and from Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1878. 

After his ordination for the minis- 
try in 1879, he held pastorates at Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., and Brattleboro, 
Vt., until 1898. During the Spanish 
War he served as chaplain of the 
First Infantry at Chickamauga. Dr. 


Day resigned from Andover Semi-. 


nary in 1908, a year before the re- 
moval to Cambridge. He accepted 
the pastorate at the Congregational 


church, Barnet, Vt., retiring last sum- 
mer because of failing health. 

Dr. Day was Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Society from 1899 to July, 
1901, and threw himself with ardor 
into the attractive work of the So- 
ciety. He was especially interested 
in the Society’s schools in New Mex- 
ico among the Mexicans. These peo- 
ple appealed to him, and he began the 
agitation in the North for an indus- 
trial school for these needy young 
men and women, and he was per- 
mitted to live to see the fulfillment of 
his hopes in the Rio Grande Indus- 
trial School in Albuquerque. It was 
after a return from a visit to New 
Mexico that he penned the following 
verses: 


THE MISSION OF THE CHILDREN 
OF LIGHT TO THE SEWiLIiGhs 
CHILDREN” 


Children of Light, at you, their hands out- 
reaching, 
From out the shadows other children 
peer; 
Earnest and wondering, silently beseeching, 
Until the “Light of Life,” of theirs and 
ours, draws near. 


How their bright eyes flash welcome to 
your greeting! 
How their quick feet speed upward 
where you lead! 
How their warm hearts o’erflow with love, 
when meeting 
The gift of love your love sends to them 
in their need! 
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Poor o home—that rough adobe dwell- E’en so to-day, the child-love first possess- 


; ing, 
Yet home is home, or gold or clay the Deep in the heart of home is born His 
wall; blesséd peace. 


And maybe, for the “old, old story” telli “1 
The King Himset ce aps ate yi peas Dear aes of the Light, make the 
age best ; aha cigar 
s bcache The name of Jesus—shine in each 
child’s face; 


And as of old He gave a child His bless- Then shall the King count every child His 


ing, 


: angel, 
And bade the anxious mother fear to To show within His Realm each little 
cease ; home its place. 
pd ne ye 


REDFIELD’S CAMPAIGN 


HE Trustees of Redfield Col- 
lege, in Redfield, South Dakota, 
are making an heroic attempt 
to lift their endowment to $250,000. 

Mr. James J. Hill has made a gen- 
erous offer to the board of trustees 
of Redfield College of $50,000, if 
they would raise $150,000, which with 
the present endowment of $50,000 
would bring the total to the amount 
desired. 

While the securing of such a large 
amount seemed almost beyond their 
consideration, yet the trustees, with 
President N. C. Hirschy, decided 
that it could be secured and the cam- 
paign is now on, 

The Northwestern Railroad has 
also offered the college forty acres 
of land for a new campus adjoining 
the present property, on condition that 
the $250,000 for endowment be se- 
cured. 

The first to respond were the citi- 
zens of the little city of Redfield, who 
have given their notes for $13,950, 
and this amount will be increased 
later on. Hundreds of villages in 
North and South Dakota consist al- 
most entirely of Russian Germans 
who have fled to this country to es- 
cape the oppression of the Russian 
government. They settle upon our 
prairies and become especially suc- PRESIDENT N. C. HIRSCHY 
cessful in wheat-raising. They are a 
law-abiding, industrious, frugal and 
home-loving people. They have their the recent mecting of their Gen- 
own Congregational churches, and at eral Association — they voted to 
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‘raise $50,000 as their share in this 
endowment campaign. 

Thus there is $163,950 in_ sight, 
and President N. C. Hirschy is full 
of courage that the full amount will 


vd 
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be secured. If he should visit the 
East, it is the earnest wish of the 
Congregational Education Society 
that he receive welcome and generous 
assistance. > 
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NORTHLAND’S ENDOWMENT 


By President M. J. Fenenga 


bring with them considerable 

anxiety as to the success of 
the endowment campaign. Many of 
the supporters of this institution have 
sacrificed valiantly to reach the 
$70,000 mark on the way towards 
$100,000 needed by July to meet the 
conditions of some of the pledges in- 
cluded in the $70,000. 

The present plan of the endowment 
committee is to interest twenty indi- 
viduals or churches to give $500 each; 
fifty to give $200, and fifty to give 
$100 each. They hope that the re- 
maining $5,000 will be given by many 
friends in smaller amounts according 
as God has prospered them. 

There are many who have not 
clearly in mind the importance and 


es closing months of the year 


the character of the work and spirit 
of this frontier college. Anyone who 
will take the running expense budget 
of larger colleges, and compare it with 
such an institution as this, will be 
surprised to find that one dollar used 
here, where students earn their way 
and teachers work for missionary sal- 
aries, goes farther than in other in- 
stitutions. 

The total income of this college, 
divided by the number of students, 
averages about $50 to $60 per student. 
The total income of the larger insti- 
tutions, divided by the number of 
students, averages from $200 to $600 
per student. 

It is safe to say that four-fifths of 
the students at Northland. College, 
since they have to earn all their way 
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through the preparatory department 
as well as the college, have no other 
chance to get an education, save as 
Northland opens the door. 

Through the college work planned, 
and industrial departments, this is 
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the regular students to consecrate 
themselves to Christian life and ser- 
vice this year, as in many previous 
years, also shows what that one dol- 
lar investment stands for towards an- 
swering God’s call for Christian lead- 


EARNING THEIR WAY AT NORTHLAND 


made possible for the robust young 
men and women of the North 
without dwarfing their physical, 
mental and moral development, and 
without being made to feel out-of- 
place, or different from those of 
larger means. 

The strong Christian impress at 
Northland College, which has led all 


yg 
ANNUAL 


The fiscal year of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society closed May 

PSt. 
: The Annual Meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of 
business will be held Wednesday af- 
ternoon, June 15th, at two o’clock, in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 


ership in this great North. 

Can you not plan to take, before 
July 1st, one of those $500, $200, or 
Stoo shares now offered by the ‘en- 
dowment committee to subscribers? 
Lf it is impossible to pay up such sub- 
scriptions now, they could be paid up 
by July rst, or even later, if this is 
necessary. 


yg ye 
MEETING 


all persons interested in the Society’s 
work to be present. 

All contributing churches during 
the year just closed have the right to 
send one delegate, who will continue 
to be an annual member of the So- 
ciety during the coming year. All 
annual members, together with two 
hundred life members, have the right 
to vote. 
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TWO OF THE VETERANS 


We are glad to be able to present 
to our readers this month a picture 
of two of the veterans, a minister 


and his wife. You notice that the 
minister is in a wheel-chair, as he 
suffers from locomotor-ataxia. He 
has no other way to get around. 
This condition wholly incapacitates 
him for ministerial labor, and the 
strength of his wife is taxed to the 
utmost to care for him. 

This brother had been in the active 
ministry only fifteen years when this 
disease began to disable him. The 


wife is not in good health. The value 
of their property does not exceed 
$100 and if it were not for the help 
which this Board extends, they would 
be in a destitute condition. 

It is possible that there are many 
who fail to appreciate the helpful 
service of the minister’s wife in the 
work of the church which he serves. 
She shares with him in all his toils 
and deprivations, and with equal joy 
and fidelity makes sacrifices for the 
work to which they have jointly given 
their lives. When the minister breaks 
down in health an increased burden 
of care and responsibility is laid upon 
the wife, and if he dies first, she is 
frequently left dependent upon others. 

It is one of the privileges of the 
Board of Relief to show helpful con- 
sideration to the widow of the min- 
ister, recognizing that her claim is 
as strong and as just as his. 


WHAT A LAYMAN THINKS 


We give some extracts from a re- 
cent letter. received from a layman. 
He is speaking of making provision 
for the aged: 

“This is a most worthy object, and 
I most heartily approve of it. 

“Ministers are at work to make the 
world better. Christianity makes men 
honest, industrious and good neigh- 
bors, and so this a pleasanter and 
happier world. We are indebted to 
those who, by consecrating their lives 
to this work, are trying to bring about 
this state of things. It’s a debt that 
we owe them, and not a deed of 
charity. : 

“It is rarely that a minister receives 
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sufficient salary to support a family, 
educate his children, and lay by some- 
thing for sickness or old age. 

“Why not pension the soldier of the 
heavenly, as well as the earthly, king? 
He consecrates his life to saving life; 
the other to taking life. 

“Do as governments do with their 
retired soldiers: give them a pension 
and let them choose their own home: 
__“I do not know of a minister who, 
if he had spent the same time and 
money in acquiring a business educa- 
tion, would not be able to earn a com- 
petency, if not wealth. 

“A minister should have his salary 
paid promptly, and it should be sufh- 
cient to cover all reasonable expenses 
and leave something over. 

“T do not see how a minister can 
prepare a good sermon when his sal- 
ary is behind, and he hears his wife 
scraping the bottom of the flour bar- 
rel, and no money to get another. 

“T am not sure but that the way we 
treat our ministers deters many tal- 
ented young men from entering the 
ministry. 

“T am not a minister, or the son 
of a minister, but have tried to speak 
from a layman’s standpoint.” 


THE REPORT TO THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL 

The Congregational Board of Min- 
isterial Relief is under the special di- 
rection of the National Council and 
makes a triennial report to that body. 
The three years to be covered by the 
next report will end with July 31, 
1910. We are making earnest efforts 
to bring the Endowment Fund up to 
or beyond the $200,000-mark before 
the books close on July 31. We will 
also need special offerings for the Cur- 
rent Fund, since the third quarterly 
payment to the pensioners, requiring 
about $5,000, must be made on July I. 
It would be a great misfortune if, in 
order to make these payments, we 
should have to show a debt on July 
31. There is real danger of this very 
thing. Hence our most earnest ap- 
peal to all the friends of the aged min- 
isters for gifts to the Endowment and 
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Current funds of the Board during 
June and July. And all church treas- 
urers are requested to send in what do- 
nations they hold for this Board be- 
fore July 31. Could not many of the 
pastors arrange for a communion or 
other offering to aid in this work of 
caring for the infirm but heroic band 
of waiting pilgrims of the Cross? 
Address the Secretary in New York 
for leaflets and collection envelopes. 


STILL GETTING TOGETHER 

The New York State Ministerial 
Relief Society and the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief have en- 
tered upon a plan of cooperation. 
The plan was reported by a joint com- 
mittee representing the two societies, 
and was unanimously approved by the 
Congregational Association of New 
York at its meeting in Middletown on 
May 17, 1910. By this plan the unity 
of the work is recognized, and one an- 
nual regular offering from each church 
urged. All offerings are to be sent to 
the Treasurer of the National Board, 
Mr. B. H. Fancher, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. All applications for 
aid from New York State are to be 
accepted and paid by the National 
Board, on recommendation of the 
State Board. The State Board will 
hold and invest its own endowment 
funds and pay the income to the Na- 
tional Board. Any legacies to the 
New York Ministers’ Fund Society, 
not otherwise designated, will be added 
to the Endowment Fund of the State 
Board. Special gifts for the State 
Endowment may be sent to the 
Treasurer of the State Fund, Mr. 


John Manier, at Binghamton. 
The National Board will provide 
for the New York state  pen- 


sioners, supplementing, if mecessary 
to do so, the funds received from 
the state. By this plan the dual ap- 
peal and work for Ministerial Relief 
within the state is done away with, 
confusion is eliminated, the amount of 
the state pensions increased, all cases 
of need better provided for, and we 
earnestly believe a larger income for 
this important cause will be obtained. 
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PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 
JUNE, 1910 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
AMERICAN MIssSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
I. FouNDERS AND LEADERS. 
II. JusBiLEE SINGERS AND SONGS. 
III. Its GRADUATES. 
IV. Irs Powrr AND PURPOSE. 
V. Its RELATION To THE A. M. A. 

The Fisk University was founded, 
and throughout its history has been 
largely sustained, by the American 
Missionary Association. In _ recent 
years it has made progress toward its 
own development, and has now 
reached the point where it assumes 
its own financial and administrative 
responsibility, receiving, however, 
from the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation for the present, a grant to the 
amount of about one-third its finan- 
cial support while it is seeking its own 
supporting constituency. 

In a recent issue of the Outlook 
there is a fine notice of the inaugura- 
tion of President Gates, and the 
favorable conditions under which he 
takes up the work. The New York 
Independent has a valuable article by 
Booker T. Washington on Fisk Uni- 
versity, and the Congregationalist, 
April 16th, has a good notice by Rev. 
H, H. Proctor, D.D., himself a Fisk 
graduate. ‘These will be the best ma- 
terial for the fourth division: “Its 
Power and Purpose.” 

For the first division: “Its Found- 
ers and Leaders,” the very best infor- 
mation is to be found in a recent book 
by Dr. Beard, “A Crusade of Broth- 
erhood,” pages 150-164. The price of 
the book is $1.25. It is a most inter- 


esting history of the founding and 
early life of Fisk University. 

“Jubilee Singers and Songs.” For 
this line of work it will be interesting 
to refer to a pamphlet ; “The Songs of 
our Fathers,” an address given by 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington on Fisk 
University Day at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition several years ago. 

“Tts Graduates.” There is a small 
booklet, “The Product of Northern 
Benevolence,” and a leaflet “Passing 
It On,” by Mrs. Paul La Cour. 

All these and other literature can 
be obtained by application to Miss D. 
E. Emerson, American Missionary 
Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE HOME MISSION STUDY 
COURSE 


With the opening of a new seven- 
year cycle, the Committee on the In- 
terdenominational Home Mission 
Study Course has prepared the new 
list of topics, after much thought and 
many conferences by the joint Com- 
mittees of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, and both 
bodies present to their constituencies 
the following subjects: 
1g11-12—Advance in the Antilles— 
dealing with Cuba and 
Porto Rico. By Dr. H. 
B. Grose. 

1912-13—The Church and Social and 
Industrial Betterment. 
Author to be announced. 

In view of the exigencies that often 
arise in connection with securing au- 
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thors on given topics, these topics will 
not be announced for more than a 
year in advance of their use. 

The Committee calls attention to 
the fact that there are definite limits 
to distinctive Home Missionary top- 
ics. Ours is a land of the present, a 
work of the present, and we lack the 
historic past in its relation to the pres- 
ent and future that may be so widely 
utilized in the study of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 

The fields of our affiliated societies 
differ widely. One counts the build- 
ing of parsonages as a part of its legit- 
imate work. Another leaves the 
Orientals on the Pacific Coast to its 
Foreign Mission Board, and work 
among Negroes to a third organiza- 
tion. One or more societies have no 
work at all in Cuba or Alaska, while 
others are strongly established there. 
One society counts work in Mexico 
as Home Mission work. 

With these conditions it is neces- 
sary to diverge at times from the 
main-travelled road of Home Mis- 
sionary labor (which takes a circular 
course and soon brings one back to 
his starting point), in order to ex- 
plore certain important highways ly- 
ing by its side and connected there- 
with by numberless cross paths. And 
also it may be necessary for each of 
the affiliated societies to hold in abey- 
ance, at times (so far as a limited 
period of study may require), some 
of its own special fields and needs, 
and to broaden its outlook and 
strengthen its courage and hope by 
learning how other organizations are 
helping to bring about the same ulti- 
mate aim—the winning of “America 
for Christ.” 

Facing these facts, but in this spirit 
and with this purpose, the Committee 
enters upon a new period of planning 
and result, and begs to assure its con- 
stituents that its purpose and endeavor 
is to give fair presentation to all fields 
of Home Missionary work in which 
our societies are engaged, and to pre- 
sent no topic for our study that will 
not, directly or indirectly, build up that 
work. 
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SUGGESTIVE POINTS 


There have been several unique oc- 
casions this year in the Home Mission- 
ary Society of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Evanston, Illinois, but 
one of the best is to be the “Thank- 
Offering’ meeting, which is entitled 
“The Awakening of Spring.” 

About fifty of the young girls are to 
wear costumes of tissue paper, to be 
made to represent spring flowers. 
They are to usher and to serve light 
refreshments in the Sunday-school 
room, after the program in the church 
auditorium is over. The room is to 
be decorated to represent the “Awak- 
ening of Spring.’ Boughs of trees, 
decked with paper apple blossoms, will 
cover the walls; festoons of paper 
roses will hang from the twenty-five 
electric light globes, and _ butterfly 
candle shades and great globes cov- 
ered with paper rose petals will orna- 
ment pedestals and table. Invitations 
will be sent to every member of the 
church and congregation. 


CONCERNING PROGRAMS 


In order to arrange our National 
Programs to correspond with the 
calendar year, a six months series is 
presented at this time, touching some 
fundamental questions that in follow- 
ing closely the work of each of our 
honored societies are sometimes 
crowded out. Will the auxiliaries in 
connection with these topics give spe- 
cial attention to current events in our 
homeland work? 


PROGRAMS FROM JULY TO 
DECEMBER, 1910 

July: Our Homeland Societies. A 
comprehensive view. 

August: Organization of local So- 
cieties. Officers and their duties. 

September: Denominational Loy- 
alty. 

October: Giving. 
and our Opportunity. 


Our Privilege 


November: Our Youth and the 
City Streets. 
December: The Interdenomina- 


tional Council of Women. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
3 T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 
April, 1910 


MAINE—$ 445.07. 


Maine Missionary Soc., W. P. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, 413.28. 

Auburn: H. L. J., 2. Hampden: 6.78. 
Neweastle: Second, 11; S. S, 3.50. Sears- 
port: First, 8.51. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$385.12. 

New Hampshire H. M. Soc., A. B. Cross, 
Treasurer, 181.38. 

Chester: 15.10. Dover: First, 45.80; E. 
R. B., 5. Epping: G. S. T., 2. Hampton: 
A. M. C., 42.71; H. G. L., 5. Hanover: L. 
B. D., 20. Kelleyville: Je bi tke 25: are 
BE. A. F., 1. Milton: 25c. Nashua: C. Sa 
2. Orford: A Friend, 6. Peterboro: Union 
S. 8: 10:43: Pittsfield: 19.45. Somers- 


worth: S. R. P., 5 


VERMONT—$10,091.09 (of which legacies, 
$9,708.91). 


Vermont Dom. Missionary Soe., J. T. 
Ritchie, Treasurer, 366.93. 

Barnet: Estate of C. Holmes, 8,000. 
Bennington: Estate of Louise Johnson, 


1,708.91; A. H. W., 1. Benson: L. S. A. B., 
1. Brattleboro: E. H. S., 1. Middlebury: 
J. W. H., 2. Rupert: 10.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,156.55 (of 
legacies, $32.10). 

Amherst: Christ, 16. Andover: L, M. C., 
40c. Ashburnham: First, 4. Beverly: M. 
F. M., 50c. Boston: Estate of Harvey 
Obs IV Cle, 6s EME ING fds) -Cam= 
F. E. M., 5. Chelmsford: Central 
Cc. E., 6. Dalton: E. M. T., 1. Dedham: 
9.67. Dorehester: Second, 64.81. East 
Pepperell: 5. Enfield: W. B. K., 20. Fox- 
boro: E. F. C., 75. Gilbertville: Mission 
Circle, 15. Haydenville: 3.69. Holyoke: D. 
B., 1; A. H. D., 2. Housatonie: T. G R., 
5. Indian Orchard: Evan., 4.24. Inter- 
lachen: F. W. H., 3.07. Leominster: F. A. 


which 


W., 15. Lowell: W. K. A., 1; K., 1. Mat- 
tapoisett: 17. Middleboro: igh Ss. iD fawn +8 
Milbury: G. A. P., 5. Mittimeague: 17.50. 
New Bedford: EE. C. Ro bn North; 
32.09. Newton: First, 256.65. Newton 
Center: C. hee, Northampton: I, 
Biel. Northboro: L. M. E., 5. North 


Brookfield: Estate of W. H. Howe, 17.10. 
Petersham: E. B. D., 100. Roslindale: A. 

D., 1. Roxbury: ‘Bstate of A. Holmes, 
3. Shelburne Falls: 1. Somerville: Win- 
ter Hill, 17.83. Southbridge: 5. Spring- 
field: South, 29; S. C., 5. Sturbridge: S. 
E. H., 10. Webster: A. J. B, 2. West 
Newbury: S. C. T., 5. Williamsburg: H. W. 


H., 5. Williamstown: G. P., 1. Wollas- 
ton: K. M. T., 1. -Worecester: Covenant, 4; 
HH. BH. 0b C, We by) S. Be, Ws AAT 
S., 10; Piedmont, -13. 
Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss E. A. 
Smith, Asst. Treasurer, 2.90. 
RHODE ary Was 027. 00 (of which 
legacy, $5,000.00). 
Providence: Estate of’ Mrs. H. TT. 
Sprague, 6,000; (C. By Lesa Ry os vias el: 
AL Es .O., 157 Hi. MW, ; 


CONNECTICUT—$1,395.26. - 

Missionary Society of beac € Rev. 
J. S. Ives,. Treasurer, 505. 

Andover: R. D. ray 30° Bridgeport: 
West nd, 11.87;.S. F. B., 26; A, “A. K,, 85 
BE. W. M., 50. Bristol: C. H. M, ale om 


Cheshire: S. E. S., 5. Columbia: 
A Friend, 5. Coventry: First, 21.28. East 
Woodstock: E. A., 1. Hartford: AS Ra. 
50. Litchfield: W. 12 PO eee 73 Mansfield 
Center: First S. S., 3. Middletown: Sages 
B. 10; E. P. A, 38. New Britain: South, 
10. New Haven: Ch. of the Redeemer, 
220.65; Howard Ave., 32. New London: 
First, 36.42. Norfolk: 25. North Haven: 
H. M. B., 1. Norwalk: BE. J. D., 1. Nor- 
wich: G. D. C., 15. Pomfret Center: A 

Poquonock: 3.66. Rockville: C. 
F. J., 5. Stratford: S. M. H., 1. Walling- 
First S. S., 10. West Hartford: 
Westville: 10.80. Willimantic: I. C. 


0. 
W. H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. Thomson, 
Treasurer: Fairfield: Aux., 20. Hartford: 
First W. H. M. Soc., 75. Meriden: First 
Guardian Soc.,- 10. W.-C. H. M: UWnien; 
150. Total, 255. 


NEW Ree) 697.73 (of which legacy, 


$1,666 
New York H. M. Soc., Rev. C. W. Shel- 
‘Batavia: S. J. Sy 


ton, Treasurer, 214.50 

Aquebogue: 11.65. 
Blooming Grove: 30.26. Brooklyn: Flat- 
bush, 87.933, Park 5. oS. 10:80.) iy ela ae 
C. A. H., 5. Copenhagen: C. P., 1. Cort- 
land: A. W. W., 5. Groton: 23.71. Middle- 
town: R. H. A., 1. New York City: Estate 
of Mrs, M.-H... Crane, 1)666:663) 5. 0 
Rochester: G. H. C., 50. Saratoga Springs: 
8. A. R., 10; J. W., 2. Waltons ET: B. By 2: 

W. H. M. Union, Mre:i J: J. Pearsall, 
Treasurer: Brooklyn: Plymouth, W. H. 
M. S., 25; Ch. of the Pilerims. W> Hi M.S, 
Gos Gentral, Zenana Band, 250; Flatbush. 
Ladies’ Union, 42. Clifton Springs: J. M. 
G., 50. Fulton: Oswego Falls, C. E. S., 
4.22. Honeoye: L. M. S., 10. New York 
City: Bdway. Tab., S. W. W., 66. Roscoe: 
Taw: ee Utica: Plymouth W. M. §S., 
15, Walton: W. M. S., 31. Total, 569,22. 


NEW JERSEY—$462.18. 

Asbury Park: E. J. Le R., 1. East 
Orange: First, 25.71; K., 125. Blizabeth: 
Wien. lye 20: Manasquan: First, by Rev. 
WV Ea Linaberry, 5.30. Montelair: Deore 
C., 2; S&S. S. C, 2. Nutley: 5. Paterson: 
K. McE. G., 1. Plainfield: 275.17. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$93.13. 

Received by Rev. A. E. Ricker: 
dale: Second, 5. Fountain Springs: 
New Castle: Welsh, 19.82. 
11.50. Total, 45.82. 

Guys Mills: FL M: Gy, i: 
Elim. Swedes, 5. 


5: o0G: 


Coal- 
9.56. 
Welsh Hill: 


McKeesport: 
Olyphant: 8. Philadel- 
phia: E. F. F., 5. Pittsburg: Swedes, 4. 
Riceville: 4.  Seranton: Plymouth, 12.50. 
Spring Creek and West 3 fle Creek: 


5.31. ‘Titusville: Swedes, 2.50. 
MARY 
Baltimore: Second, 6.26; pte Dasa ie 


Frostburg: 15, 


NORTH CAROLINA—$80.00. 
Southern Pines: 80. 


GEORGIA—$23.75. Me Sekt 

Atlanta: Central Lad. Un., 12. ‘Alphar- 
etta: Ocee.and Hoschton, First, 2.75. Bax- 
ley: Friendship, Mr. Olivet and Hunter, 
Antioch, 8. Cedartown: Rev. A. T. Scog- 
gin, 
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ALABAMA—$19.25, 
Central: Equality and Eclectic Union, 
-75. Marion: M. O. R., 5. Phoenix: 5. 

Red Level: 1. Section: 3.50. 

Tallassee: First, 1 


LOUISIANA—$18.51. 

Puectn Same eo Iowa and Man- 
: : ew Orleans: Straight Uni- 

versity, Lad. Miss’y Soc., 4.96. 2 > 

FLORIDA—$82.14. 

Daytona: 65.03. Elarbee: Glen St. 
Marys, Sanderson, and Taylor, 2.50. Esto: 
Carmel, 2.11; Inwood, 50c. 

Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. A. E. Guild, 
Treasurer: Lake Helen: Aux., 3 


Interlachen: First, 4; Rey. S. J. Town- 
send, 5 


Plymouth, 


TEXAS—$20. 
Amarillo: 14.50. Fruitvale: Roundflat, 
2. San Antonio: M. A. S., 1, Willspoint: 


Raineys Chapel, 2.50. 


OKLAHOMA—$98.98. 
Received by Rev. C. G. Murphy: Lawn- 


view: 1.51. 
Alpha, Altona, Parker and Park: 13. 
Cashion: First, 15. Harmony: First, 5. 


El Reno: Pilgrim, 20. Enid: Plymouth, 20. 
Meridian: 10. Mt. Hope: 1.25. Pond 
Creek: Union, 50. Wittum: 1.50. Wells- 
ton: First, 11.22. 
ARIZONA—$10.05. 
Received by Rev. J. H. Heald: Dewey: 
4. Humboldt: 3.40. Total, $7.40. 
Humboldt: 2.65. 


OHIO—$618.85. 


Ohio Cong. Conf., Rev. J. G. Fraser, 
D.D., Treasurer: 590.85. Cleveland: S. J. 
G.'S., 1. Mt. Vernon: F. L. F., 25. South 
New Lyme: E. E. T., 2. 

INDIANA—$16.55. 

Marion: Temple, 6.55. Terre Haute: 
First, 10. 

ILLINOIS—$1,311.06 (of which legacy, 
$322.22). 

Til. H. M. Soc., J. W. fliff, Treasurer: 
932.24. Moline: Second, 17.60. Morris: 
Estate of Mrs. N. Sample, 322.22. Oneida: 
Paes. Paxton: J. 8B. 'S., 25.0 Peca- 
tonica: P. D. P., 1. Rockford: T. N. M., 


1. Roscoe: M. A. R., 1. 
W., 10. 


MICHIGAN—$406.46. 

Mich. Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Treas- 
urer: 357.46. Allegan, I. P. G., 20. Drum- 
mond: First, 3. Lawrence: C. H., 1. St. 
Clair: C. F. M., 25. 

WISCONSIN—$3136.64. 

Wis. Cong. Assoc., C. M. Blackman, 

Treasurer: 119.84. Beloit: Gridley, King- 


Sycamore: E. §. 


dom Ex. Soc., 10. Bloomington: M. A. T., 
1.50. Monroe: J. L. R., 2. Maple Valley: 
Danish, 3.30. 
IOWA—$188. 


Avoca: First, 71; S. E. D., 29. Iowa City: 
J. E. J., 1. Manson: First, 36. Red Oak: 
BH. M. Cy 26. Riceville: D. W. K., 20. 
Salem: M. A. F., 1. 

Ww. H. M. U., Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treas- 
urer, 5. 


MINNESOTA—$849.85 (of which legacies, 
$650 


ineacdeeke Eh 20. Baudette: 
Graceton and Rainy River Valley: 4. 
Burtrum: Palmer, 10. Cannon’ Falls: 
Swedes, 1.75. Cass Lake: 75. Culdrum: 
Scands., 2.25. Edgerton: First, 6. Elm- 
dale: Slovak, 65. Excelsior: S. 5S, 
French Lake: Swedes, 1.50. Mahnomen: 
First, 6.10.° Mankato: Swedes, 1.75. Men- 
tor and Dugdale: 1. Minneapolis: Minne- 
haha,:5; S: N., 5. New Brighton and 
Hazel Park: 2.50. New York Mills: First, 
1. Northfield: Legacy of N..W. Skinner, 
500. St. Paul: Estate of Anson Blake, 
150; Cyril. Bohemian, 41. Walker: First, 
9,. ; < 


“Blaine: First, 18.60. 
“wood: 9. 


“Tacoma, 
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KANSAS—$3874,10. 
Kansas H. M. Soc., G. A, Guild, Treas- 


urer: 372.60. 
Manhattan: F, A. M,, 1.50. 

a (of which legacy, 
Neb. H. M. Soc. Rev. S. I. Hanford, 


Treasurer: 50. 
Friend: German, 8. 
Rev. G. G. Poage, 125. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$176.51. 

Received by Rev. E. H. Stickney: Cay- 
uga: 1.57. Cummings: 1.20. Fargo: First 
Miss. Soc., 45.05. Hillsboro: Miss Soc., 8.45. 
Kelso: 66c. Rutland: 85c. Total, $57.78. 

Bowman: Union, 6.20. Carrington: 10. 


Lincoln: Estate of 


Gackle: Ger. J. F., 5. Granville: Hope, 
38. Harvey: 1.58. Haynes and Gillstrap: 
1.50. Hebron and Richardton: 5. Hurds- 
field: Eureka, 16.06. Lawton: 2.50. Mar- 
marth: 4.05. Martin: 3.53. Minot: 27.50. 
nde hee 10. Regent: 76c. Sentinel Butte: 
-05. 


Veet. © Ive City ETS. 
Treasurer: Williston: 20. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$331.23. 


E. H. Stickney, 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D.: 
Bon Homme: 2.50. Deadwood: 15.10. 
Ipswich: 79. Lake Henry: 4.50. Mill- 
bank: C. E., 10. Springfield: 26.50; C. 
E., 5. Total, $142.60. 

Bryant: 12.50. Custer: First, 16. Es- 
telline: 20.60. Gettysburg: First, 4. Horse 
Creek: 3.80. New Underwood and Vesta: 
7.53. Wheeler: 4.20. 

W. H. M. Un., Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas- 
urer: 120. 


COLORADO—$207.75. . 

Received by Rev. A. D. Moss, Treasurer: 
Collbran: 7. Denver: City Park, 65.80. 
Fruita: Union, 11.75. Total, $84.55. , 

Denver: 73.05. Pueblo, Minnequa_ and 
Irving: 14.50. Steamboat Springs: 4. Wel- 
lington: First, 4. 

Womans H. M. U., Mrs. C. 
Treasurer: City Park: 10; 8. §., 5. 


Rogers, 
Pueblo: 


First, 7.65. Steamboat Springs: 5. Total, 
27-65. 
WYOMING—3$8. 

Wheatland: Union, 8. 


MONTANA—$27.50. 
Park City: 2.50. 
UTAH—$13.45. 
W. H. M. Un., Mrs. O. D. Brown, «18.45. 
IDAHO—$97. 
Council: First, 75. 
Plymouth, 3 
Woman's Miss’y Union, Mrs. H. A. Lee, 
Treasurer, 10. 


CALIFORNIA, NORTH—$103.54. 


Sidney: 25. 


New Plymouth: 


No. Cal. H. M. Soc, Rev. L. D. Rath- 
bone, Secretary, 96.54. Adin: 7. 
CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—$5. 

Pomona: H. L., 5. 


OREGON—$ 659.62. 

Oregon Miss’y Soc., D. D. Clarke, Treas- 
urer: Forest Grove: 79.37. Oregon City: 
64.85. Portland: First, 370; Hassalo St., 
39.80; Highland, 52; Sunnyside, 20. Total, 
626.02. 
4 Freewater: Ingle Chapel, 10. Macleay: 
Willard, 4.50. Oregon City: St. Peter, 
German, 5. Portland: M, R. B., 2, St. 
Johns: First, 3.50. Salem: Central, 8.60. 


WASHINGTON—$1,113.55. 

Wash. Cong.- H..M. Soc, Rey. H. B. 
Hendley, Treasurer: 1,000. 

Anglin, Synarep and Mtn. View: 20. 
Columbia River: Cir- 
Five Mile Prairie and, Lidger- 
Machins: First, 4.45.°. Seattle: 
Beacon Hill, 23.75; A Friend, German, ze 
German Mission, 4. Sunnyside: 
First, 10. -Tekon: First, 8. Vernal: Kings- 
bury, 12. : . 


cuit, 2.75. 
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APRIL RECEIPTS. 
Contributions) jade 11,450.84 
Legacies) V5 sineene wee 17,504.89 
$28,955.73 
INterest) | saves. ater ase 1sflala sore aietete 3 802.81 
Lilberature™ ceracies wie ece sisbatelatehe iets 56.19 
"POUL | Srara avorehelensicnareke tetteraniate $29.814.73 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 
Receipts for March, 1910 
Amherst: C. E 10. Barrington, E.: 


11.61. Bethlehem: 1.15. Candia: 2.85. 
Chester: 12.30. Charlestown: Evan., 11.26. 
Dover: Geo. W. Benn, 10. Dublin: 5.20. 


Dunbarton: 3.70; S. S., 4.138. Exeter: Eliza- 
beth S. Hall, 100. Franconia: 4.15. Green- 
land: 21.30. Hampstead: 65.55. Keene: 
Court St., 35.38. Lakeport: J. R. Meader, 
10. Lisbon: Mary Cummings, 40. Nel- 
son: 8. Pelham: 17. Pembroke: 5.35. 
Salisbury: J. H. Bliss, 3. Seabrook and 
Hampton Falls: 8. Total, $329.93. 
Receipts for April, 1910. 
Barnstead: S. S., 1. Fremont: 2.70. Jaf- 
frey Center: 9.74. Lyndeboro: 5. Or- 
Seley 9.40. Short Falls: 5. Total, 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
H. N. Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer, Boston. 
Receipts for April, 1910. 

Andover: West, 24.04; Ballardvale, 37.56. 
Ashby: S. S&S, 30c. Belmont: Waverly, 
First, 14. Berkley: 16. Boston: Brigh- 
ton, 44.29; Friend, 5; Jamaica Plain, Boyl- 
ston, 11.42; Roxbury, Highland, 5; West, 
20. Boxford: Second, 5. Brackett Fund, 
Income of: 47. Brockton: Est. Mary E. 
Perkins, 500. Brookline: Harvard, 591.47. 
Cambridge: Pilgrim, 17.43. Cohasset: 
Second, 25.37. Comeord: Trin., 31.19. Dal- 
ton: First, 242.68. Fall River: Central, 
55.62. Fitchburg: Finn, 9.12; Swede, 10.59. 
Framingham: Plymouth, 75. Great Bar- 
rington: Housatonic, 51.34. Gurney Fund, 
Income of: 6. Hale Fund, Income of: 30. 
Hanover: Second, 2.88. Holland: 5. Lin- 
ecoln: 5. Marsh Fund, Income of: 29. May- 
nard: Finn, 14.80. Medway: West, 5. Mel- 
rose: Jun. S. S., 3.05. Mendell Fund, In- 
come of: 50. Miller Fund, Income of: 75. 
Mill River: 12.72. Milton: First, 24.83. 
Monson: 119.55. Morgan Fund, for In- 
vestment: 3,000. New Bedford: John 
Pitcher Fund, Income, 37.96. New Marl- 
boro: 6.77. Newton: Eliot, 300. No. Read- 
ing: Union, 15.08. Pelham: 4. Quincy: 
Finn, 1. Reading: Solomon Davis: 265. 
Reed Fund, Income of: 121. Rochester, 
No.: 9. Rockland: 1. Rockport: 5.39. 
Rollins Fund, Income of: 20. Salem: Tab- 
ernacle, 130.34. Sisters’ Fund, Income of: 
100. Skillings Fund,. Income of: 40. 
Southfield: 7. South Hadley: 19. Spring- 
field: Olivet, 12.40; South, 27.25; Est. 
Roxalina C. Kibbe, 300. Wakefield: 62.65. 
Wall Fund, Income of: 73. Waltham: 
Swedish, 7.45. Weymouth and Braintree: 
Union, 10.10. So. Weymouth: Old So., 8. 
Whitcomb Fund, Income of: 81.75. Whit- 
in Fund, Income of: 303. Whiting Fund, 
Income of: 105. Whitman: First, 40.34. 
Whitney Fund, Income of: 125. Willis 
Fund, Income of: 3.75. Worcester: Old 
So., 300; Piedmont, 8; Plymouth, 61.21. 
Designated for Hast Boston Italian Mis- 
sion: Belmont: Waverly, S. S., 6.30. Des- 
ignated for Mr. Taft: New Salem: 4, Des- 
ignated for Pilgrim Chapel: Lowell: Mer- 
rimac Valley, Alliance, 10. Designated for 
Mr. Cook’s salary: Berkshire: 140. Desig- 
nated for Mr. Anderson’s salary: Frank- 
lin Co.: 31.36. 


"New Haven: Davenport, 29.34. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


Ws, 2h. UM =A; 
Springfield: Olivet, 15. 
Braintree: First, 1 


for Amer. Inter. College: 
Bor M. BoM. S:: 


SUMMARY. 
Regular (does not include in- 

come and legacies) ........... $2,536.23 
Designated for East Boston 

Ttaliany Mission iis p octatersistete Ai 6.30 
Designated for Mr. Taft’s work.. 4.00 
Designated for Pilgrim Chapel, 

DIG wr Gll ys veis-« aie anawe ate taces aicovebele aicate : 10.00 
Designated fcr Mr. Cook’s salary. 140.00 
Designated ‘sor Mr. Anderson’s 

Salary o ctoeie saree ts cinta miei atiets fais iscat 31.36 

EX, NE GAS ivaicee, crate © 0 ete arate osratn 16.00 

TOEAUS conn deus olewteen emia stalat statatens $2,743.89 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Receipts for April, 1910. 
Collinsville: Swd., 5. Cromwell: Swd., 
CP ay Haddam: 17. Hartford: First, 25. 
Lisbon: 24. Lyme: 10. Montville: 3.63. 
New Lon- 
North Madison, 10.23. Ston- 
ington: Second, 16.20. Thompson: 15. 
Washington: 18. Westchester: 6.76. West 
Haven: 9.05. Middlesex County Confer- 
ence, 6.30. Undesignated, 161.70. Special, 
38.06. 


CONGR ECA ae CONFERENCE OF 
OHI : 


don: First, 1. 


Fraser, D.D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Receipts for March, 1910. 
Alexandria: 15. Amherst: First, 3; Sec- 

ond S. S., 10.71. Andover: 7.41.  Ashta- 

bula: First, 45; Second, 10.30; Swedish, 

7.64. Atwater: C. E., 5. Bellevue: 30. 

Belpre: 15.50; S. S, 2. C. E., 2.50. Blue- 

creek: 3. Brecksville: p., 2. Brownhelm: 

6.50. Bryn Hyfryd: 2.25. Centennial: 

3.50. Center Belpre: 9.15. Centerville: 

2.40. Ceredo, W. Wa.: 7.75. Chardon: 

23. Chatham: 37. Chillicothe: 10. Cin- 

ecinnati: Walnut Hills, 113.02; C. E., 5; 

North Fairmount, S. S., 12. Clarksfield: 

(elie Cleveland: Archwood, 25; Euclid 

Av., 50, p. 30, p. 10; Kinsman Rd., 36, p. 

6; Pilgrim, 225, p. 55; Plymouth, 73.65, 

p. 15; Puritan, 10.94, p. 2b; Grace, 6; 5.. 

S., 5, p. 2; Bethlehem, 20.98; S. S., 3.72; 

Trinity, 15; Norwegian, 5. Columbus: 

First, 85, p. 10: Plymouth, 23:05," p. 20% 

Mayflower, 31.17; South, 11.25. Cuya- 

hoga Falls: 34.05. Dover: 23. Edinburg: 

10. Elyria: First, 82; Second, 12. Fair- 

port: 4,25. WFitehville: 4. Ft. Recovery: 

25. Freedom: 12.56; W., 2; S. S. 1. Gar- 

rettsville: 17.50. Geneva: 77; W. G., 18. 

Grafton: 3.51. Greenwich: 7.50, p. 5. Gus- 

tavus: 4.60. Huntsburg: K. E. S., 15; S. S., 


J. G. 


5. Ireland: 5. Jefferson: 26.25. John- 
ston: 2. Kelleys Island: 30c. Lafayette: 
6.25. Lakewood: 4.35. Litchfield: 25. Little 
Muskingum: 4. Lodi: 20.20. Lorain: 
First, 386.08; 9S. 0S4:°93 GC. Bie 103Secona! 
15. Lueas: 15. Mansfield: First, 225; 
Mayflower, 17.30. Marysville: 21. Mar- 
tins Ferry: 5. Mesopotamia: 9, Meta- 
mora: 6.20. Mt. Vernon, p. 5. Nelson: 


4. Newark: First, 10.29. 
8.36. Newton Falls: p. 10. 
son: 3. North Monroeville: 7.95. North 
Ridgeville: 20c. Nottingham: 21.20; W.., 
2.50. Oak Hill: 10. Oberlin: First, 26.18; 
p. 8; Second, 120. Olmsted Falls: 7. 
Painesville: First, 15.10. Penfield: 11. 
Pierpont: 7. Pittsfield: 65, Plain: 4. 
Ravenna: S. S., 25. Richfield: 5; S. S., 
4.75; W., 5. Richmond: W., 1. Ridgeville 
Corners: 1.47. Sandusky: 3.91. Saybrook: 
20. Springfield: Lagonda Av., 10; S. S., 
1.50. Sullivan: 5.25, Sylvania: 11.60. 
Tallmadge: 73.85; S. S., 36.43. Toledo: 
First, 142; Washington St., 35.66; Central, 
29.52; Birmingham, 19.06. Unionville: p. 
1. Vermilion: S. S. 10; C. BE, 15. Wads- 


New London: 
North Madi- 
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worth: p. 1. Wakeman: 33.66. Twins- 
burg: S. S., 9.32. Washington: 13. Wau- 
seon: 14; S. S., 2.98. Wayland: S. S., 3. 
Wayne: 8. Wellington: 25. West And- 
riper 12; . BE. 5. West Williamsfield: 
4.40. Weymouth: 8. Williamsfield: 31.76% 


5. 


Pp. York: 
mouth, 


aon 15.02. Youngstown: 


Total, $2,966.97. 


Campaign Specials. 


Akron: First, 42.70; p. 10. Andover: 
13. Ashland: 13. Ashtabula: Second, 15. 
Bellevue: 6.10. Burton: 2; S. S., 5. Char- 
don: 2.80. Cincinnati: Lawrence St., 6. 
Cleveland: “Friend,” 25; First, p. 10; 
Euclid Av., W., 40, p. 50; Kinsman Rd., 
15; Pilgrim, 104 W.; Puritan, 13.68, p. 
WwW. 2; Park, 6.75; Hough Av., 25; Cyril, 
3; Glenville, 7.30; Highland, p. 2. Col- 
umbus: First, 19.51; Eastwood, 8.75, p. 3. 
Elyria: Second, 6. Hudson: 36.78; W., 10; 
Cc. B., 6; S. S., 8. Ludlow, Ky.: 2. Lyme: 
50c. Marietta: First, p. 300. Medina: 
139.35, p. 12. Newark: First, 2; Plymouth, 
8.65. Oberlin: First, 75; Second, p. 100. 
Painesville: First, p. 5. Ravenna: 26.35. 
Sandusky: 25. Vermilion: C. ee S 


Ply- 
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Youngstown: Elm St., 5; Plymouth, 12. 
Total, $1,233.22. 

From the Ohio Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union, Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treas- 
urer: Akron: First, W. M. S., 42. Chat- 
ham: W. M. §&., 5. Chillicothe: W. M. §S., 
10. Cineinnati: Storrs, W. M. S., 5; Wal- 
nut Hills, W. M. S., 15. Claridon: W. M. 
S., 5. Cleveland: Cyril, W. M. S., 2; First, 
Weta Le sinsman Rd. WwW, A. 8; 8. S., 
10; North, W. M. S., 10; Pilgrim, W. A., 
a0; M. B., 9.295 W. M. §8., 2.50. 
Collinwood: W. A., 4.20. Conneaut: W. 
M. S., 14. Blyria: First, W. <A., 11.20. 
Greenwich: W. M. §S., 1.40. Madison: W. 
M. §S., 8.96. Mansfield: Mayflower, W. M. 
Phe Os: Goat Riley) Se 
20. Marysville: 
Hirst, Co E., Bie 


Marietta: First, W. M. S., 
Vi ah’ Be Newark: 
Plymouth, W. M. §S., 2.10. 
Ravenna: VW. eS - Ridgeville Cor- 
ners: S. S., 1. Sullivan: W. M. S., 6. To- 
ledo: Birmingham, W. M. S., 1; S. S., Pri., 
i) Becond a. MC... 5: Washington Sti, 
W. M. S., 15. Unionville; W.: M. §S., 4. 
Wakeman: VW. M. &., 13. Wauseon: W. A., 
16, Wayne: W. M. S., 10.17; C. B., 5; S. S., 
10. Total, $344.82. Grand Total, $4,545.01, 


The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for April, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Income for April 
Previously acknowledged 


Current Receipts 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
MAINE—$906.04 
Auburn: Sixth Street Ch., 3.28. Brewer: 
First Ch., 7.58. Hampden: Ch., 3.63. North 
Yarmouth: Ch., 5. Portland: State Street 


Ch., for Black Mountain Acad. Ky., 5. 
Waterford: First Ch., 11.10. Westbrook: 
Ch., 11.18. York Village: First Ch., 8. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Maine, Mrs. Helen W. Davis, Treasurer: 
Auburn: High St., 10. Augusta: W. M. 
S., 7.37; Young Women's League, 2.50. 
Aurora: 4. Bangor: First Parish, 29.32; 
Central Ch., 52.80; Fourth Ch. 2; Ham- 
mond St., 20.50; Mrs. D. N. B., 16.36, Bath: 
Central, 4. Belfast: First Parish, 10. 
Bethel: Ch., 36.50; W. M. S., 25.25. Bid- 
deford: Second Ch., 15. Blue Hill: 6.05. 
Bridgeton: W. M. §S., 12.25; Cc. E., 5. 
Brooks: 1. Brooksville: Mrs. and Miss Ww. 
1. Brownville: Centre, 3.75. Burlington: 
ie Castine: 13.25. Dedham: 2. Dur- 
ham: 1. Ellsworth: Mrs. B. and Mrs. and 
Miss C., 3. Ft. Fairfield: 5S. S. Class, for 
Athens, Ala., 4.90. Gardiner: 3. Garland: 
7. Gorham: 20. Gray: 2.25. Greenville: 
2.80. Hancock: Conference, 10.60. Harps- 
well Center: 5. Holden: 2.58. . Houlton: 
10. Jackson: 1. Jonesport: S. 5S., 8.67; 
Cc. E., 2; Individuals, 6.43. Machiasport: 
2. Milbridge: 2.50. Minot Center: 25. 
New Gloucester: 13. Orland: 9. Orono: 
prof. J. H., 5. Oxford: 1, Portland: Sec- 
ond Parish, 5.26; State St., 50; Williston, 
$7.95. Rockland: 25.99. South Berwick: 
58, South Gardiner: 9. South Paris: 5. 
Springfield: 1.49. Steuben: 4.50. Union: 
2. Waterville 30. West Brooksville: 2. 
Winslow: Woodfords: W. M. §S., 100; 
Young Women’s League, 10. Woolwich: 
4.60. Yarmouth: 23.95. Interest on Page 


Legacy, 2. Interest on Ricker Fund, 50. 
Total, $851.27. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$846.30. 

(Donations, $246.01; Legacies, $600.29.) 

Bath: W. M. S., bbl. goods, for Fessen- 
den Academy, Fla. Candia: Ch., 8. Cen- 
ter Harbor: Ch., 8.42. Epsom: Ch., 4. 
Hillsboro: Smith Mem. Ch., 44. Exeter: 
First Ch., 50. Hillsboro: C. E., 3.30. Man- 
chester: First S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5.70. 
Milford: R. C., 5. Milton: Ch., 7. Nelson: 
Ss. S., Lincoln Mem., 2. North Conway: 
Ch., 2.55. Portsmouth: North Ch. L. B. 
S., bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C. Wolfe- 
boro: First Ch., 26.67. 

New Hampshire Female: Cent Institu- 
tion and Home Missionary Union, Miss 
Annie A, McFarland, Treasurer: East Sul- 
livan: Aux., 3. Epsom: Aux., 7.87. Keene: 
First Ch., Every Day Club, 50 (20 of 
which for Saluda, N. C., 20 for Sedalia, 
N. C., and 10 for Marion, Ala.); Court St. 
Ch., Aux., 15. Piermont: Aux., 3.50. Total, 


$79.37. 
Legacies. 

Mason: Persis S. Wilson, 100.29. Wal- 
pole: Winslow G. Barnett, 433.33. War- 
ner: Sarah A, Sargent, 66,67. 
VERMONT—$4.233.11. 

(Donations, $271.52; Legacies, $3,961.59.) 

Bennington: Second Ch., 76.03. Chester: 


Danville: Ch., 45. East Brook- 
Grafton: C. E., for S. A., 
Hardwick: 8S. S., 
Hubbardton: Ch., 


Ch., 13.02. 
field: Ch., 5.67. 
Grand View, Tee Ds i 

r Lexington, Ky., , 
- Sick cntens Ch., 24.83. Milton: Ch., 
add'l, 25c. New Haven: Ch., 4.54, North 
Craftsbury: Ch., 11. Pittsford: Ch., 10.26; 
Ch., for S. A. Fisk U., 5, Saxtons River: 
Ch., 19; 8.5, 3; C HB, 5 St. Johnsbury: 
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North Ch., Y. L. M. Soc., box goods, for 
Saluda, N. C. Wells River: C E., for 
Orange Park, Fla. 5. West Brattleboro: 
Ch., 11.86. Williamstown: Ch., 15.06. 


Legacies. 

Barnet: Caroline Holmes, 
Bailey, Exec. 8,000 (Reserve Legacy, 
5,333.34), 2,666.66. Northfield: Harry S. 
Denny, by Fred A. Jones, Adm’r, 300 (Re- 
serve Legacy, 200), 100. Jericho: Hosea 
Spaulding, 8. Newport: Hannah P. Dick- 
erman, 24.31. Norwich: H. Eliza Hutchin- 
son, 41.94. Pittsford: K. J. Penfield, 95. 
Rochester: Eunice E. Emerson, 165.85. 
Rutland: Maria Lord Barrett, 31.67. Wor- 
ecester: Mrs. S. S. Hobart (928.16, less ex- 
penses, 100), 828.16. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$7,946.61. 
(Donations, $3,964.23; cele ie eae 


by Nelson 


Amherst: North Ch. Si, 3.05. And- 
over: South Ch., L. M. Soc., bbl. goods, 
for ‘Saluda,) NivG.32Ce Ca i.. 6) Aubarnt 
Ch., 40. Auburndale: ‘Friends,’ bbl. 
goods, for Thomasville, Ga. Ballardvale: 
Union Ch., 37.56. Belchertown: 5S. S., 


Home Dept., for S. A., Beaufort, N. C., 5.; 
S. S., for furnishing room at Saluda, N. 
G.y 26. 

Boston: C. F. J., for Talladega College, 
153 A, D. FF. T., for Talladega (Collere, 25; 
“A Friend,” for Saluda, N. C., 2; Brighton, 
Ch., 29.52; Dorchester, Second Ch., 40.73; 
Jamaica Plain, Boylston Ch., 5.89; Rox- 
bury, Highland Ch., 5; Immanuel, Walnut 
Ave. Ch., S. S., 25. Boylston Center: Boyl- 
ston Ch., 15.05. Brockton: First Ch., bbl. 
goods, for Kings Mountain, N. C. Brook- 
line: Harvard Ch., 297.57. Buckland: 
Benevolent Society, 13. Byfield: Ch., add’l, 
1; Cambridge: First Ch., 173; Pilgrim 
Ch., 11.62. Chelsea: First Ch., 20. Chico- 
pee: Third Ch., Aux., for Am. Highland- 
ers, 10. Cohasset: Second Ch., 18.30. Dal- 
ton: First Ch., 266.53. Douglass: First 
Ch. S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2. Dunstable: 
Chews. East Longmeadow: First Ch., 
37.70. Easton: Ch., 14.21. Fall River: 
Central Ch., ‘‘The Borden Memorial Fund,” 
38.80; Central Ch. C. E., for Scholarship, 
Fisk U., 50. Grafton: Ch., 18.84. Han- 
over: C. E., 9. Holbrook: C. E., bbl. goods 
for King’s Mountain, N. C. Holyoke: Sec- 
ond Ch., Aux., for Room at Grand View, 
Tenn., 10. Hyde Park: First Ch., 31.93. 
Lawrence: “A Friend,’ for Lynn, N. C., 
7; “A; Friend,” for Lynn, N. C., 5. Lowell: 
J. R., for Talladega Coll., 10. Lynn: Miss 
Cc. O. D., for .Greenwood, S. C., 4.25 (of 
which 2.50 for S. A., and 1.75 for freight). 
Marshfield Hills: Second Ch., 4.40. Med- 
ford: Mystic Side Ch., 101.32. Melrose: 
Ss. S), Jr. Dept., 3.05; Benevolent Circle, 
for Wilmington, N. C., 8. Merrimac: Ch., 
2; Pilgrim Ch., C. E., towards Scholarship 
for Fisk U., 5; Pilgrim Ch., Girls’ Mis- 
sion Circle, for Scholarship, Fisk U., 6.50. 


Mittineague: Ch., 10.50. Monson: Ch., . 
69.83. New Bedford: North Ch.,, 21.40. 
New Marlboro: Ch., 4.73. Newton: First 


Ch., 206.33; Eliot Ch., 180. 
lands: S. S., 14.77. 
Chi, 91. 9L5 


Newton High- 
Northampton: Edwards 
Edwards Ch. S. S., for Am. 
Highanders, 17.78; Edwards Ch., Girls’ 
Mission Class, for Saluda, N. C., 8; Hd- 
wards Ch., Mrs. A. L, Kingsbury’s S. §S. 


Class, for Wilmington, N. C., 8; Mrs. C. 
H. G., for Marshallville, Ga., 5; Miss J. 
B. K., for Marshallville, Ga., 10. North- 


boro: Primary §. S., for bricks for new 
building at Marion, Ala. 5. Northbridge: 
Rockdale Ch., 12. Northfield: Northfield 
Seminary, two bbls. goods, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. North Leominster: L. A. Soc., 
bbl. goods, for Thomasville, Ga. Pepper- 
ell: Ch., 22.85; “Friends in Cong. Ch.,” for 
Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg Ins., 10. 
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Oakham: L. B. Soc., bbl. goods, for Saluda, 
N. C. Orange: Central Ch., 22.39. Read- 
ing: Ch., 55.80: Richmond Furnace: §S. &., 
for Am. Highlanders, 2. Salem: Taber- 
nacle Ch., 70.61; D. W. S. C., for Talladega 
College, 5; Mrs. L. A. T., for Hospital, 
Talladega Coll. 100; Miss S. E. D., i 
Sandisfield: First Ch., 3. Sharon: Ch., 
26.96. Somerville: Prospect Hill Ch., Pris- 
cilla Club, for Marshallville, Ga., 5. South 
Framingham: Grace Ch., 33.22; Grace 
Ch., Bible School, 18.93. South Hadley: 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., bbl. goods, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. South Weymouth: Old South 
Ch., 8 Springfield: First Ch., C. E., for 
Piano, Blanche Kellogg Institute, 5; Hope 
Ch., 25.11; South Ch., 64.95; South Ch., 
W. H. M; Soc. 100; A. Hi... for 8) A- Jos... 
Brick School, 30. Taunton: Winslow Cnh., 
Altrurian Club, for Marion, Ala., 1. Tem- 
pleton: L. A. Soc., bbl. goods, for Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Wakefield: First Ch., 55.65. 
Wareham: ‘A Friend,’ for Piano Fund, 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, 1. Watertown: 
Phillips Ch., Sunshine Club, for Black 
Mountain Academy, 65. Wellesley: Ch., 
124.387. Weymouth and Braintree: Union 
Ch., 7.05. West Granville: Ch., 2. West 
Groton: Ch., 11. West Springfield: First 
Ch., 71; Mrs. A. S., in First Ch. 5. Whit- 
insville: A. W., for Talladega College, 10. 
Whitman: Ch., 17.73; S. S., 16.81, for salary 
in Porto Rico. Wilbraham: First Ch., 
4.50. Worcester: Old South S. S., 20.87; 
Piedmont Ch., 10; Plymouth Ch., 221.86; 
AALS: arp 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Miss 
Lizzie D. White, Treas.: Boston: Old South 
Gh, Auxillary, for) 8. 3A. isi Wao 
Bradford: First Ch. of Christ, Aux., for S. 
A., Fisk U., 40; Bradford Acad. Christian’ 
Union, for S. A., Fisk U., 10. Brockton: 
Mrs. R. P. Kelley’s S. S. Class, through 
Aux. of First Ch., for S. A., Saluda Sem- 
inary, N. C., 12.50. Haverhill: Center Ch., 
Aux., for S. A., Fisk U., 50. Wollaston: 
C. E. Soc., for Laundry at Lawndale, N. 
C., 50. W. H. M. A., 400 (of which for 
salaries 390, and for Chinese 10). Total, 
$663.50. 

Legacies. 

Boston: Maria Matilda McClure, for 
Lamson School at Marshallville, Ga., 500, 
less tax 25, 475. Brockton: Mary BE. Per- 
kins, by Mary 8. Hinckley, Executrix, 500 
(Reserve Legacy, 333.34), 166.66. North 
Amherst: M. W. Howard, 33.33; Alice R. 
Ray, 16.67. Northampton: Edward A. 
Brooks, 1,172.05; R. W. Clapp, 195.52; 
Sarah M. Lyman, 78.33. Newton: Mar- 
garet J. Guild, 66.67. Northboro: Char- 
lotte L. Goodnow, 323.338. North Brook- 
field: Walter H. Howe, 331.69. Richmond: 
Kate P. Stevens, 166.67. Plymouth: 
Amasa Holmes, 3 (Reserve Legacy, 2), 1. 
Rockland: Edward A. Phelps, 257.97 (Re- 
serve Legacy, 171.98), 85.99. Shelburne 
Falls: Joshua Williams, 202.80. Spring- 
field: Oliver F. Pinney, 166.67; Mary J. 
Bey meus, 166.67, Sutton: Elias L. Snow, 


RHODE ISLAND—$97.72. 

Central Falls: Ch., 9.19. East Provi- 
dence: Ladies of Riverside Ch., bbl. goods, 
for Saluda, N. C. Pawtucket: J. C. C., for 
Talladega Coll, 10; J. BR. MyiG) for Tail- 
ladega College, 25; J. J., for Talladega 
College, 6; W. H. P., for Talladega Col- 
lege, 10. Providence: Beneficent Ch., 8.53; 
BG. Cy 103) Ak WES, 6s) ee Gate be Mrs, 
H. N. L, 6; N. W. LL, 6, for Talladeza 
College, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 
CONNECTICUT—$3,471.48. 


Bozrah Center: Ch., 16.50. Branford: 
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Ch., 66. Bridgeport: Park St. Ch., for - 
dustrial Shop, Grand View, Tenn., ss 
Park St. Ch., 220.68; Park St. S. S, 20; 
South Ch., Ladies’ Soc., bbl. goods, for San- 
tee, Neb.; West End Ch., 9.10; Mrs. A. C.’s 
Club of Girls, bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. 
C. Bristol: Ch., 75. Clinton: J. W. W., for 
equipment of shop at Grand View,. Tenn., 
10. Colchester: Miss M. D., 5. Collins- 
ville, D. B. T., for Talladega College, 2. 
Cromwell: “Earnest Workers,” for Saluda, 
N. C., 14. Derby: Second Ch., 2. East 
Canaan: L. A. Soc., for S. A., Thomasville, 
Ga., 7. East Haven: Ch., 15. Fair Haven: 
Pilgrim Ch., 62.17. Falls Village: Ch., 
18.07. Greenfield: Ch., 19.44. Greenwich: 
J. P. K., 25. Hartford: Friends, in First 
Ch., for Grand View, Tenn. 5; Center 
h., S. S., for Santee, Neb., 23.13; South 
Ch., Ladies’ Soc., two bbls. goods, for 
Wilmington, N. C.; “A Friend,” for Tou- 
galoo U., 100. Harwinton: Ch., 13.55. Hig- 
anum: Ch., 4.50; J. F., for Talladega Col- 
ege, 5; W. P., for Talladega College, 5; 
F. R., for Talladega College, 1. Ivoryton: 
S. S., for Ironwing Chapel, Rosebud, S. 
D., 10. Mansfield Center: First Ch., 22; 
iret 8. i; 3.56. Meriden: H. A. 
C., for Talladega College, 5; Mrs. J. &S., 
for Talladega College, 5. New Britain: B. 
R. E., for Talladega College, 5; P. C., for 
Talladega College, 100 (50 of which for 
Hospital Building). New Hartford: North 


Ch., 25. #Niamtie: Ch., 13. New Haven: 
Davenport Ch., 21.11; Howard Ave. Ch., 
24 New London: First Ch. of Christ, 


15.68; First Ch. of Christ, Primary Dept., 
for Athens, Ala., 3.63; First Ch., Men’s 
Club, for Shop, Grand View, Tenn., 3.60; 
Second Ch., S. S. Class, for Saluda, N. C., 
50c.; Williams Memorial Institute, Senior 
and Junior Classes, for Saluda, N. C., 10; 
Mrs. F. N., for Saluda, N. C., 10. Nor- 
folk: Ch. additional, 25. Northfield: 
Ch., 18.27. North Haven: Mizpah 
Circle of King’s Daughters, for Room 
in Dormitory at Grand View, Tenn., 25. 


North Woodstock: Ch. 2. Norwich: 
Broadway Ch., 2,000. Old Saybrook: Ch., 
17.87. Plainfield: First Ch., 6.35. Put- 


mam: Second Ch., 64.65. Rockville: Help- 
ful Class, for S. A., Marion, Ala., 12; Miss 
C.’s S. S. Class, for S. A., Marion, Ala., 5; 
Miss F.’s S. S. Class, for S. A., Marion, 
Ala., 6. Salisbury: Ch., 26.63. Scotland: 
Ch., 1. Shelton: Ladies of Cong. CGnz, for 
Furnishing Room in New_ Building at 
Grand View, Tenn., 35. South Canaan: 
First Ch., 20. South Manchester: Center 


Ch., C. E., for Furnishing Room at Saluda 
Seminary, N. C., 3.25. Stamford: S. S., 
Lincoln Mem., 6. Stonington: “Ten Min- 


utes a Day Soc.,” for Wilmington, N. C.; 
15. Thompson: Ch., 13. Torringford: Ch., 
7. Washington: “Daughters of Covenant,” 
box goods, for Saluda, N. C. Wauregan: 
L. B. Soc., for S. A., Thomasville, Ga., 8. 
Westbrook: Ch., for Blanche Kellogg In- 
stitute, 10. Westchester: Ch., 5.20. West 
Hartford: Miss M. C., for, Marion, Ala, 63 
Mrs. E. K., for Marion, Ala., 1; Mrs. oO. 
P. T., for Marion, Ala., 2; “A Friend,” for 
Marion, Ala., 1. West Haven: First Ch., 
L. M. Soc., 30. West Woodstock: Cth. Set i 
Wethersfield: Ch., bbl. goods, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. Windsor: W. M. S., bbl. goods, 
for Thomasville, Ga. Winsted: Mrs. H. 
G., for Talladega College, 10; ~ wh EL, 
for Talladega College, 10; Mrs. L. C. §.’s 
§. S. Class, for Sewing Machine, Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, 25. Windsor: First Ch., 
7.35. Woodbridge: Ladies’ Aid Soc., for 
Wilmington, N. C., 8. 

Woman’s Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Union of Conn., Mrs. J. B. Thom- 
son, Treasurer: Seymour: L. M. Soc., for 
Thomasville, Ga., 
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NEW YORK—$2,345.48. 

Albany: Miss L, H., for Wilmington, N. 

Ge Brooklyn: Ch. of the Pilgrims, 
942.03; Miss P. W. M., for Poultry Farm, 
Moorhead, Miss., 10. Buffalo: A. W. oe 
for Talladega College, 5; J. J. M. W., for 
Talladega Coll., 5. Cambria: 8S. S., 3. Cort- 
land: Ch., 4. East Bloomfield: Mrs. E. S. 
G., 6. Elbridge: First 8. S. Lincoln Mem,, 
6.73. iiamilton: Second Ch., 12.26. 
Honeoye: Ch., 10.25. Lakemont: Mrs, E. 
M. F., for Lexington, Ky., 2 Lockport: 
First Ch., Woman’s Guild, box goods, for 
Moorhead, Miss. Maine: J. T. B., 50c. 
New York: Bethany S. S., 12; J. H. S., for 
Talladega College, 100; “A Friend,” for 
Moorhead, Miss., 20; “Mary,” for Pied- 
mont College, 2. Owego: S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 78c. Oxford: A. H. H., for Tal- 
lesdera . Collexe, 100; J. Cc... &., for 
Talladega College, 65. Richmond Hill: 
Union Ch., 50; Union Ch., Bible School, 
25.41. Osceola: Ch., 3.25. Pelham: Ch., 
12.25. Poughkeepsie: First Ch., 21. Roch- 
ester: Mrs. M. G. E., for Jos. K. Brick 
School, 1. Seneca Falls: Memorial Cong. 
Ch., 3.25. Sherburne: S. S., for S. A,, 
Talladega College, 37; S. S., 19.95. Syra- 
ecuse: F. R. H., for Talladega College, 15. 
Troy: First Ch., 5.28. Walton: Mrs. C. S. 
F., 60 (25 of which for Furnishing Room 
at Saluda, N. C., and 35 for Shop at Grand 
View, Tenn.). Warsaw: Ch., 39.06. Win- 
throp: S. S., Lincoln Mem.,, 1.60. 

—‘A Friend,’ for Hospital, Talladega 
College, 200. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
New York, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treasurer: 
Bangor: W. H. M. S., 5. Brooklyn: Cen- 
tral Ch., Zenana Band, 90 (50 of which 
for Scholarship, Fisk U., and 40 for Am. 
Highlanders): Ch. of the Evangel, Flower 
Circle, for S. A. at Piedmont College, 8; 
Ch. of the Evangel, W. A., 10; Flatbush 
Ch., L. U., 31.50; Lewis Ave. C. E., for 
Indian M., 20; Park Ave., Branch W. M. 
S., 10 (5 of which for Porto Rico and 5 
for Fisk U.); Park Ave., Branch Y. P. M. 
S, for S. A. at Grand View, Tenn., 5; 
Plymouth, Henry Ward _ Beecher Mission 
Cirele, for Scholarship, Fisk U., 50; Puri- 
tan, W. Guild, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
20. Buffalo: Niagara Sa. W. M. S., 6.25. 
Camden: W. M. S., 20. Canandaigua: W. 
H. M. S., 150 (of which 125 for Chinese 
Mothers and Children). Corning: W. M. 
S., 5. Eldred: L. A. S., 10: Flushing: First 
Ch. S. S., 36.39. Gaines: M. U., 3. Lysan- 
der: W. M. S., 20. Massena: M. §., for S. 
A., Grand View, Tenn., 6.25. Middletown: 
First Ch. Young Ladies’ Bible Class, for 


S. A., Piedmont College, 10. New_York: 
Broadway Tabernacle, Ree VCs. NN bl) be 
Poughkeepsie: W. H. M. S., 20. Rich- 
mond Hill: Union Ch, W. M._S., for 


Gregory Inst., 8. Salamanca: W. M. S., 
for S. A., at Piedmont College, 13.50. Sy- 
racuse: Good Will Berith Circle, for S. 
A., Grand View, Tenn., 25. Total, $589.89. 


NEW JERSEY—$87.75. 


Bound Brook: Ch., 42.75. Chatham: 


Stanley S. S., Lincoln Mem., 10. Colts 
Neck: Reformed Ch., 6. Newark: First 
Ch., C. BE. Soc, for S. A, Pleasant Hill 


Academy, Tenn., 29. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$12. 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. David Howells, Treas.: 
Lansford: Sunbeams of Cong. Ch., for the 
Children at the Alaska Mission, 2, Seran- 
ton: W. H. M. U., for Fajardo, Porto 
Rico, 10. Total, $12. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$8. 
Washington: First Ch., C. E. Soc. for 
heater for Dom. Science Dept., Wilming- 


ton, N. C., 8. 
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INTERIOR DISTRICT, 


OHIO—$431.18. ; 
Brownhelm: Ch., add'l, Lincoln Mem., 
1.05. Cleveland: Puritan Ch., 8.56; also 
bbl. goods for Greenwood, 8S. C.; 
S., bbl. goods, for Grand. View, Tenn. 
Columbus: Plymouth Ch., 18.90. Meta- 
mora: Ch., 1.55. Oberlin: First Ch., 42.89; 
Second Ch., 59.80. Painesville: First Ch., 
12.08. Ravenna: Mrs. P.’s S. S. Class, for 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C., 
5; Mrs. S. W. P., for S. A., Greenwood, 
S. C., 1. Sandusky: First Ch., 2.21. Strongs- 
ville: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5. Toledo: Cen- 
tral -‘Ch,,” 22.18. Vermilion: Brownhelm 
Ch., box goods, for Pleasant Hill. Tenn. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Ohio, Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer: Cleve- 
land: First W. A., 12; Hough Ave., M. B., 
for Scholarship at Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
3; Kinsman Road §. &., 5; Pilgrim W. A,, 
20. Collinwood: W. A., 3.60. Conneaut: 
W. M. S., 22 (10 of which for Scholarship, 
Fisk U.); S. S., for Scholarship, Pleasant 
Hill, 5. East Cleveland: Primary S. §S., 
for Scholarship, Pleasant Hill, 3. Elyria: 
First W. A., 9.60. Greenwich: W. M. §S., 
1.20. Kent: W. M. S., for Scholarship, 
Pleasant Hill, 30. Madison: W. M. S., 7.68. 
Mansfield: First W. M. S., 62. Marietta: 
First W. M. S., 6. Newark: Plymouth, 
ae rep Oberlin: Second, L. S., 15. 
Plymouth Rock Assoc. for Scholarship, 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 20. Ridgeville Cor- 
mers: W. H. and F. M. S., 6.16. Toledo: 
Central W. M. S., 8.92. Unionvile: W. M. 
S., 3. Wellington: W. A., 6. Total, $250.96. 


MICHIGAN—$236.62. 

Ann Arbor: First Ch., 73.70. Detroit: 
First Ch., 60. Hancock: S. S., 25.18. Kala- 
mazoo: First Ch., 13. Lowell: Ch., 12.93. 
pea Ch., 20.05; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Michigan, Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, Treasurer: 
W. H. M. U. of Mich, 25. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ILLIN OIS—$1,339.52. 
(Donations, $882.10; Legacies, 
Big Woods: Ch., for Scholarship, Fisk 

U., 25. Byron: s. S., 5. Chieago: First 

Ch., 25.14; First Ch., C. EB. Soc., 5; Leavitt 

St. Seat 0.09); Warren Ave. Ch., 11.59; 

Miss A. "M. B., in New England Ch., 5: 

Miss: H.,. for Marion, Ala; 2: Mrs. J... 3: 

G., for. Marion, Ala, ts; V. EYL. for Tal- 

ladega College, 100. Dundee: Ch., 33. 

Earlville: “J. A. D.,” 25. Elgin: First Ch., 

50. Evanston: First Ch., 91.86; First S. 

S., for Ironwing Chapel, Rosebud, S. D., 

20. Griggsville: Ch., 10.10; S. S., 1.76. La 

Grange: Ch., 29. Oak Park: First Ch., 

76.48. Marseilles: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 

4.82. Molime: Second Ch., 17.60. Naper- 

ville: S. S., 10. St. Charles: Ch., 10. War- 

rensburg: Ch., 1. Westville: Ch., 1.50. 

Wilmette: Ch. and S. S., 23.80. Winne- 

bazgo: Ch., 18. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 


$457.42.) 


Illinois, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer; 
Alton: Ch. of the Redeemer, W. S., 17. 
Chicago: Madison Ave. W. A., for Schol- 


arship, Fisk U., 9; New England W. 
South Ch., Y. L., 3.96; Washington Park, 
W. S., 10. Dwight: Dorcas Band, 1. El- 
gin: W. S., 25. Galesburg: W. S., for S. 
A., Fisk U., 30. Geneseo: W. S., for S. A, 
Fisk U., 50. Jacksonville: W.S., 10; S. S., 
for Talladega College, 4.10. La Grange: 
C) Hb, \Lodae Co B52. 312 Ire Go by ved: 
Rockford: Mrs. M., for S. A., Fisk U., 
50. Melwin: W. S., 1.60. Moline: First W. 
S., for S. A., Fisk U., 15. Roekford: Sec- 
ond, W. 8., 5. Winnebago: W. S., 6. Total, 
$264.36. 
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Legacies. 
Morris: Narcissa Sample, 
serve Legacy, 214.82), 107.41. Oak Park: 
Matilda W. Love, 166.67. Pittsfield: Mrs. 
Phimelia B. Purkitt, 166.67. Sycamore: 
Elizabeth Wood, 16.67. 


IOWA—$ 464.24. 
Clarion: First Ch., S. S., 2.80; First Ch., 
Ss. S., by Miss Leta’ Milne’s Class, bie and 
by Miss Anna Hudelson’s Class, 3.12; "First 
Ch., add’l, by Miss A. G., 1. Danville: Che 
24. 25; We M..Se- 5. Des Moines: Green- 
wood Ch., 21.21; Mrs. O., three bbls. goods, 
for Saluda, N. C. Earlville: Ch., 15.91. El- 
dora: C. M. D., for freight on goods to 
Grand View, Tenn., 4.70. Elkader: Ch., 
7.90. Farmington: W. M. S., 1.20. Forest 
City: Ch., 4.20. Goldfield: F. T. P., 5. 
Grinnell: “Ww. M. S., 3.50. Iowa City: Ch., 
15.60. Keosauqua: Ch., 7; W. M. S., 2.50. 
Salem: Ch., 31.86; S. S., 5; Ladies’ Annual 
Meeting, 2. Somers: Mizpah Ch., 3. Steam- 
boat Rock: Ch., 6. Toledo: Ch., 6. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Iowa, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treasurer: Bur- 
lington: 10. Central City: 7. Clay: 8. 
Clear Lake: C. E., 5. Clinton: 5. De- 
eorah: 8. Des Moines: Plymouth, 6.65. 
Dunlap: 5. Eldora: Y. L. S., 20. Emmets- 
burg: W. M. S., 10. Fairfield: 8. Farra- 
gut: Children’s Soc., 2. Galt: C. E., 94c. 
Garner: 5. Glenwood: 5.81. Grinnell: 36.85. 
Independence: C. E., 5. Iowa City: W. M. 
S., 5; S. S. 4. Kingsley: 3. La Mars: W. 
M. S., 8. Montour: W. M. &., 4.50. Ogden: 
a Old Man’s Creek: 2. Onawa: 
Reinbeck: W. 
. Sheldon: Chil- 
Silver Creek: 4. Stuart: 
Tabor: 30. Washta: 3. Water- 
Wittemburg: 10. W. H. M. U., 
for Ss. A., Santee, Neb., 9.74. 


322.23 (Re- 


WISCONSIN—$ 272.70. 

Beloit: K. E. Soc., 10. 
30. Delavan: Ch., 5.95; 
deavor: Ch., 12.65. Ewansville: Ch., « 
Fox Lake: Ch., 8.50. Rochester: Ch., 7.81. 
Whitewater: First Ch. CG. BE. 
bbls. goods for Meridian, Miss.: C. M. B., 
12; Dos. Cs, 1b, for Lexington, Ky. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Wisconsin, Miss Mary L. McCutchan, 
Treasurer: Arena: 1.70. Beloit: First, 19; 
Second, 2. Brandon: 2.42. Delavan: 4.30. 
Fond du Lae: W. M. S., 2.75; S. S., 8.82. 
Genesee: Children’s Mites, 7. Hayward: 
4, Lake Mills: 1.20. Madison: Pilgrim 
Ch., 1.50. Menasha: 3.50. Minong: 50c. 
Plainfield: 1.50. Rhinelander: 6. Roches- 
ter: 11.35. Sparta: 4. Springbrook: 1. 
Sturgeon Bay: 2. Superior: Pilgrim Ch., 
3. Wauwatosa: 4. West Salem: 2. Total, 
$93.54. 

MINNESOTA—$658.83. 

Anoka: Ch., 14.67. Exeelsior: S. S., 2. 
Litehfield: Col. O. C. B., for S. A., Meri- 
dian, Miss., 10. Minneapolis: Fremont Ave. 
Ch., 7.20; Lyndale Ch., three sacks goods, 
for Marion, Ala.; Plymouth Ch., 29.70: 
Pres. C. N., 50. Northfield: Carleton College, 
Teachers and Students of Gridley Hall, 


Brodhead: 
Dare tteeOs 


for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 39.94, Orton- 
he Ch., 7.10. Sauk Center: First Ch., 
7.50. 


- Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 


Minnesota, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treasurer: 
Ada: Aux., 1. Alexandria: 7.50. Austin: 
6. Big Lake: 1. Cottage Grove: 6. 


Crookston: 11.50. Edgerton: Jr. C. E., for 
S. A., Moorhead, Miss., 1. Fairmount: 2. 
Fergus Falls: 1. Glenwood: Aux., 2.50; 
S. S., 2; Sr. C. B. Soc, 1; King’s Daugh- 
ters, 50c. Glyndon: 1. Granada: 2.50. 
Hawley: 1.50. Lake City: C. E., 3. Han- 
cock: 1. MeIntosh: 50c. Mantorville: 
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Aux., 2; C. E., 1. Marshall: Aux., 5; S. S., 
2; C, E. Soc., 3. Medford: 1. Minneapolis: 
First, Aux., 19; Fifth Ave. Aux. ae 
S., 10; Linden Hills, Aux., 2.35; Lowry Hill, 
Aux., 7.35; Entre Nous Literary Club, for 
Santee, Neb., 5; Lyndale, Aux., 6; Park 
Ave., Aux., 9.40; Park Ave., S. S., Primary 
Dept., for Moorhead Miss.., 10; Whatsoever 
Band, for Moorhead Miss., 5; Pilgrim, 
Aux., 11.30; Plymouth, Aux., 12.08. Moor- 
head: Aux., 3; Primary, S. S., 1.28. Mor- 
ristown: 1. New Richland: 1. New Ulm: 
1.70. Northfield: S. S., for S. A., Talladega 


College, 37.78. Owatonna: 10. Pelican 
Rapids: 10. Plainview: 1. Robbinsdale: 
1.45. Rochester: 11.25. St. Louis Park: S. 


S., 10. St. Paul: St. Anthony Park, 7.50; St. 
Paul, Aux., 1; People’s Ch., Aux., 7.50; 
Olivet, Aux., 13.50 (10 of which for S. 
A., Fisk U.); Plymouth, Aux. for S. A,, 
Moorhead, Miss., 15; University Ave., 2. 
Selma: 1. Sherburn: 2. Spring Valley: 
Cc. BE. 1; S. S. 1. Staples: 75c. Ulen: S. 
S., 50c. Waseca: 2.50. Winona: First, 
31.03. Zumbrota: Aux., 2; C. E., 5. Thank- 
offering Fund, 75. Memorial Funds, 50 
(25 6f which for Scholarship, Moorhead, 
Miss., and 25 for Building at Marion, Ala.). 
Total, $490.72. 

($60 of the above amount to constitute 
F, F. Hardwick and Mrs. David J. Sinclair, 
Life Members.) : 

MISSOURI—$23.40. 

Lebanon: Ch., 10.40. St. Louis: Memorial 
Ch., 8; Mrs. J. I. S., for Alaska Mission, 
KANSAS—$26.50. 

Athol: Ch., 9. Maple Hill: Eliot Ch., 6. 
Topeka: Ladies of Central Ch., for S. A, 
Meridian, Miss., 6. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Kansas, Miss Emma W. Wallace, Treas- 
urer: Manhattan: 5.50. 
NEBRASKA—$3,082.56. 

(Donations, $3,040.90; Legacy, $41.66.) 

Crete: First Ch., 3 Lincoln: J. K., 
3,000. MeCook: First Ch., 2.48. 
Ch., Lincoln Mem., 3.42. 


Legacy. . 

Lincoln: Rev. George Gilleland Poage, 
by Q. A. Dungan, Exec., 125 (reserve leg- 
acy 83.34), 41.66. 

NORTH DAKOTA—3$15.00. 

Elbowoods: Ch. and S. S., 15. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$82.60. 

Redfield: S. S., Lincoln 
Worthing: Ch., 5. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
South Dakota, Mrs. A. Loomis, Treasurer: 
W. H. M. U. of South Dakota, $75 (25 of 
which for Indian students). 
COLORADO—$45.00. 

Eaton: Ch., 45. 


WYOMING—$6.22. 
Cheyenne: First Ch., 6.22. 


MONTANA—$23.00. 
Billings: First Ch., 23. 


OKLAHOMA—$8.35. 


Purdum: 


Mem., 2.60. 


Alva: Ch., 2.65. Amadarko: St. Peter's 
Ch., 2.50. Castle: First Ch. 45c. MKeo- 
kuk Falls: Jones Chapel, 70 Muskogee: 


Plymouth Ch. and 8. S., 2.05. 


ARKANSAS—$5.00. 
Rogers: Miss L. P., for Meridian, Miss., 
5. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT. 
CALIFORNIA (Northern)—$73.92. 

Adin: Ch., 2. Altmar: S. S., 85c. Be- 
mecia: S. S., for Cal. O. M., 4.50. Black 
Diamond: S. S., 1.00. Cloverdale: Ch., 5. 
Ferndale: Ch., 7.50. Fields Landing: S. S., 
5. Kenwood: Los Guilicos Ch., 2.67. Oak- 
land: First S. S., for Cal. O. M., 17.75. 
Petaluma: First Ch., Bible School, 12. 
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Rohnerville: Ch., 1. San Francisco: Beth- 
any S. S., for Cal. O. M., 10. Soquel: S. S., 
for Cal. Oriental M., 4.65. 


CALIFORNIA (Southern)—$27.34. 
Claremont: S, S., 17.53. Corona: S. S., 
for Cal. O. M., 7.31. Los Angeles: West 


End Ch., for Cal. O. M., 2.50. 


OREGON—$ 43.20. 

Forest Grove: Ch., 38.20; C. E. Soc., 5. 
WASHINGTON—$26.22. 

Curby: S. S., 4.38. Denison: Arcadia 
Say ke CaS Seattle: Prospect eee Ay 
Shelton: Mrs. S. M. E., for Indian M., 2. 
Sylwan: Ch., 8.138. West Seattle: Ch., 
IDAHO—$6.50. 

Hope: S. S., 6.50. 


THE SOUTH, ETC. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$14.50. 

Haywood: First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 2, 
Lynn: S. S., for Lynn School, 2.50. Me- 
Leansville: Northern Dist. Local Assoc., 
2.50. Raleigh: Ch. and §S. S., Lincoln Mem. 
3. Sedalia: Ch., 2.20; S. S., 1.30. Troy: 
Ch. and S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—$5.00. 

Greenville: Grace Ch., Lincoln Mem., 3. 
Winnsboro: Plymouth Ch., 2. 
GEORGIA—$10.00. 

Thomasville: Mrs. I., for garden at Allen 
Normal School, 10. 

ALABAMA—$83.54. 

Athens: Ch., 5; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 1. 
Gadsden: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1. Marion: 
Mr b.,2; Mr., Gy 2.00; Mr. EH 103) Mr: L., 
2a: 3. CM. co: W. HH. May 29c,, for indus- 
trial Building; Miss M. P. M., for Lincoln 
Normal School, 5; Rev. Mr. &., 1.; A. J. 
M., 5, for Industrial Building. Shelby: 
First Ch., Lincoln Mem., 1. 

Woman’s Missionary Uniom of Alabama, 
Mrs. B. H. Hudson, Treasurer: Talladega: 
Mission Helpers, 5. Ww. 38.25. 
Total, $43.25. 

MISSISSIPPI—$25.00. 

Clinton: M. E. C., for Mount Hermon 
Seminary, 5. Tougaloo: G. W. D., for 
ee U., 10; J. R. W., for Tougaloo U., 
10. 


LOUISIANA—$50.83. 


Lake Charles: Ch., Lincoln Mem. 4. 
New Orleans: Beecher Memorial S. &., 


Lincoln Mem., 3.25 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Louisiana, Miss Lena Babcock, Treasurer: 
New Iberia: L. M. S., 7.46. New Orleans: 
Beecher Memorial L. M. S., 5.02; Central 
Ch., L. M. S., 3.77; Howard Chapel L. M. 
S., 6; Straight University, L. M. S., 14.20; 
Jr. C. E., 1.28. Sechriever: L. M. S., 1.60. 
Thibodeaux: L. M. S., 4.25. Total, $43.58. 


FLORIDA—$32.50. 

Daytona: Ladies’ Aid Soc., bbl. goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Jr. C. B., for Santee, 
Neb., 5. Emporia: Mrs. M. E. J., 1. Weirs- 
dale: E. W., for blacksmith shop, Fes- 
senden Academy, 1.50. 7 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Florida, Alice EB. Guild, Treasurer: Day- 
tona: Aux. for Piedmont College, 5, and 
for Pleasant Hill Acad., 8. Jacksonville: 
Aux. for Piedmont College, 10. Lake 
Helen: Aux., 2. Total, $25. 


AW AII—$629.55. 
ag Solr 8 Mary Castle Trust, 500, for 
Hawaiian Missions; Mr, and Mrs. a 3 es 
25. Honomu: Japanese Ch., 20. Kahaku- 
loa: Ch., 2. WKalaupapa: Ch., 3.15. Kala- 
wao: Ch., 2; Kapaa: Ch., 5. Kaumaka- 
pili: Ch., 22; C. B., 3.25. Kohala: Ch., 4. 
Lihue: Union Ch., 33.15; Japanese Ch., 5. 
Onomea: Ch., 2. Watalua: Japanese Ch,, 
8, for Hawaiian Missions, 
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DOWALIONS  erciere sicinierateloracwraveleteieienens $18,659.97 
De Aecles evict cts ote siete otenne Siete. ennaeie 9,043.34 
Total re tere eerereesviece(etecerw ete mere ++ $27, 703.31 
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7 Abed) tb April 80, 1910: 
From October 1, 1909, to Apr a. 

Donations - $107,187.17 
TOA CLES go sole ptea wick fave ra teha rp saXeKnls 60,010.48 


sere ew eee ey 


Total mecely ey) seven 


MONTHS .eeseeeeenee ... $157,197.65 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E Hope, Treasurer 
Receipts for April, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING, 


ARIZONA—$13.10. 
Tempe: 11.90. Tucson: 1,20. 


CALIFORNIA—$543.18. 

Berkeley: First, 38.75. Bloomington: 
2.61. Calexico: 10. Chula Vista: 3.10. 
Compton: 1.57. Escondido: 18.74. La Can- 
ada: 5. Little Lake: 3.57. Long Beach: 
Plymouth, 30.92. Lodi: 15. Los Angeles: 
First, W. M. S., 50; Messiah, 1.61. Men- 
tone: 5; W. M.S., 5. Oakland: First, 36.83; 
Pilgrim, 6.50. Palms: 1.68. Paradise: 7.10. 
Pasadena: North, 4.41. Perris: 10. Porter- 
ville: S. S., 5. Redlands: First W. M. &., 
40. Rio Vista: 26. Rohnerville: 1. San 
Diego: Logan Heights, 4.59. San Jacinto: 
eae Southern California: W. H. M. U., 


COLORADO—$82. 


Boulder: 5. Eaton: 45. Hayden: 22. 
Telluride: 2.50. Wellington: 5. White- 
water: 2.50. 


CONNECTICUT—$546.02. 

Bloomfield: 20. Bridgeport: West End, 
7.58. Bristol: S. S., 10.75. Columbia: 10.71. 
Coventry: 9.50. East Hampton: 8.62. 
East Hartford: First, 13.44. Ellington: 
36.48. Hampton: 5.85. Middletown: First, 
19.36. New Haven: Davenport, 10.93; Har- 
vard Ave., 16; Simeon EH. Baldwin, 100. 
New London: First, 10.66. New Milford: 
109.58; Mrs. Eliza HE. Green, 15. Norfolk: 
10. Portland: 8.15. Simsburg: S. S., 13.35. 
South Canaan: 6. South Windsor: Second, 


6.32. Stratford: S. S., 10. Wilton: S. S., 
Windsor: First, 5. Windsor Locks: 51.28. 
bia hae Second, S. S., 13.84. Woodstock: 

Melbourne: PALACE Orange City: 31.50. 
Sea Breeze: 10.10. Sylvan Lake: 50. Tan- 
gerine: 2. Tavares: Aux., 3.33. 
GEORGIA—$6.63. 

Barnesville: 6.63. 
IDAHO—$6.10. 

Challis: W. M. S., 6.10. 
ILLIN OIS—$280.21. 

Atkinson: 8.26. Big Rock: English, 5. 
Chicago: First, 18.07; Bethlehem, 2.50; 


California Ave. W. S., 10;- South, Y. L.,, 
2.10; Union Park, ¥. i Ms 8. 6% ‘Warren 
Ave., 16.05; Washington Park, W. Sk A 
Dwight: D. B., 1. Earlville: J. A. D., 25. 
Elgin: W. S., 20. Evanston: First, W. §S., 
44.30. Farmington: 6.38. Jacksonville: 
8. S., 4. Joy Prairie: 10.25; S. S., 6.32. La 
Grange: Vier 8: Cereb. megan etn 


C. E., 1.58; Jr. Y. P. S. C. E., 95¢c. Melvin: 
1.10.’ Oak Park: W. S., 8.50; First, 68.25. 
peeetnet Second, W. S., 4. Warrensburg: 


INDIAN A—$5 26.50. 

Andrews: 500. Ft. Wayne: Plym., 26.50. 
IOW A—$ 274.28. 

Alexander: 4.50. Bryant: 
dale: 5.45. Elkader: 6.50. Emmetsburg: 
10. Forest City: 3.50. Iowa City: 11.65. 
Larchwood: 5. Muscatine: German: 5. 
Preston: J. L. Jenkins, 15. Sargeants 


1.50. Center- 


Bluff: 200. Somers: 2.50. Wittemberg: 
3.68. 
KANSAS—$14. 

Arkansas City: L. P. A., 2. 


Welsh, 5. Neosho Falls: 7. 


MAINE—$44.36. 

Auburn: 6th St., 3.28. Brewer: First, 
5.06. Bucksport: 14.76. Ellsworth: 8. 
Frankfort: 1. Hampden: 2.42. Harpswell: 
3.28. Perry: 3. Temple: 2. Westbrook: 
1.56. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,146.75. 

Acton: 3.81. Andover: Ballardvale, 
18.78; South, S. S., 12; South, A Friend, 
25. Billerica:. 10.84. Boston: Jamaica 
ae Boylston, 2.34; Roxbury, Highland, 

5; Roxbury, Walnut Ave., 16.25. Box=- 
ree First, 7. Brighton: 12. 31. Brook- 
line: Harvard, oS ye Burlington: 1.61. 
Cambridge: Pilgrim, 11.62. Chelsea: First, 
14.33. Cohasset: 9.15. East Northfield: 
48.77. Fall River: Central, 20.69. Kram- 
ingham: South, 23.24. Granby: 3.01. Gran- 
ville: First, 2.67. Hanover: First, Y. P. S. 
C. E., 4.80. Ipswich: Linebrook s. S., 6.30. 
Leominster: North, 13.58. Littleton: 6.36. 
Medford: A Friend, 18. Melrose: Jr. S. 8., 
3.05. Middleboro: Central, 1. New Bed- 
ford: North, 21.40. New Marlboro: First, 
2.52. Newton: Auburndale, 66. Newton Cen- 
ter: First, 77.57; Eliot, 125; Highlands, 8. 
S., 29.72. Northampton: First, 152.19. North 
Attleboro: Trinity, 7.65. Orange: North, 
1.50. Paxton: 7.37. Quincey: Bethany Bible 
School, 2. Salem: Tab., 46.62. Shutes- 
bury: 1.35. Springfield: Hope, 10.68; Park 
S. S., 10; South, 60.09; S. C. Burnham, 6. 
Wakefield: 18.55. Wellesley: First, 34.14. 
Weymouth and Braintree: Union, 3.75. 
Whitman: 15.31. Winechendon: North, 
21.65. Winthrop: S. S., 16. 


MICHIGAN—$162.13. 

Athens: 5. Detroit: First, 70. 
5. JKalamazoo: 13. Kalkaska: 10. 
7.75. Lowell: 16.73. Prattville: 3. 
Wa. MU; : 


MINNESOTA—$117.99. 

Alexandria: 1. Big Lake: 3.70. Cottage 
Grove: 50c. Crookston: 50c. Excelsior: 
2. Fairmount: 20c. Fergus Falls: 1. Haw- 
ley: 50c. Madison: 22.45. Mantorville: 
50c. Marshall: 1. Merriam Park: Olivet, 
1. Minneapolis: First, 50c; Fifth Ave., 
1.50; Bethany, 6.50; Fremont Ave., 5.76; 
Lowry Hill Aux., 75c; Lyndale, 3; Park 
Ave., 2.10; Pilgrim, 2.50; Plymouth, 30.20. 
Moorhead: 1. New Richland: 25c. Orton- 
ville: 5.68. Owatonna: 2. St. Paul: Ply- 
mouth, 5; St. Anthony Park, 5. Sauk 
Center: 4.55. Sherburn: 60c. Walker, 
4.20. Waseca: 65c. Winona: First, 


MISSOURI—$14.32 
Lebanon: 8.32. 


Emporiat 


Dundee: 
Leslie: 
Romes: 


" Springfield: First Ger, 


MONTANA—$53.85. 
Billings: Ch. and §S, &., 

NEBRASK A—$95.73. 
Bladen: 8. Cambridge: 


53.85. 


13.08. Crete: 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


First, 18.50. F 
14.20. Inland: 1. Moon 
Cloud: 15, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$100.02. 


13.75. Seneca: 
McCook: First, 6.20. Red 


Bath: 6.28. Bennington: 10. Dunbar- 
ton: S. S., 5. Fremont: 1. Hampton: S. S., 
9.31. Hillsboro: Center, 2.50. Jaffrey: 
Center, 7.40; East, 14.04. Keene: First S. 
S., 25. Nelson: S. S., 5. Walpole: 14.49, 
NEW JERSEY—$8. 

Hoboken: 8, 


NEW MEXICO—$45.35. 
Albuquerque: 35.35; Sunday School, 10. 

sey td CN pecan eset 

ay ore: - Blooming Grove: 30. 
Brier Hill: 8.88. Brooklyn: Flatbush L. 
U., 46.80; Park Ave. W. M. S., 5. Buffalo: 
Niagara Sq. W. M. S., 3. Carthage: 10. 
Elbridge: W. M. C., 2.50. Homer: New 
York: Pilgrim, 12. Norfolk: 4. Pough- 
Keepsie: L. H. M. S., 20. Remsselner: 8. 
Richmond Hill: W. M. S., 5. Riverhead: 
Sound Ave., 50. Syracuse: Danforth L. U., 
10; Good Will W. G., 25. Walton: W. M. 
S., 6. West Winfield: 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$17. 


Kensal: 10. Lawton: C. G. Kops, 2. 
Minot: L. A. S., 5 
OHIO—$835.48. 

Austinburg: 8.10. Cleveland: Puritan, 
5.71; Miss Florence Taylor, 5; Emanuel, 8. 
Conneaut: Finnish, 685. Columbus: Ply- 
mouth, 13.65. Eagleville: 3.25. Oberlin: 
First, 25.23; C., 10; Second, 27.42. Paine- 
ville: First, 3.02. Sandusky: 2.21. Toledo: 


Central, 16.23. Twinsburg: 
OKLAHOMA—$16.50. 
Py Spica Plymouth, rent, 10. Jennings: 
OREGON—4$5. 
Hood River: 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$20. 
Philadelphia Park: A Friend, 5. 
ton: Puritan, 10. Titusville: 5. 


RHODE ISLAND—$28.77. 

Central Falls: 9.19. Little Compton: S. 
S., 5. Providence: Beneficent, 4.58. Slaters- 
ville: 10. 


22.66. 


Seran- 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$43.75. a 
Bryant: 4. Lane: 6.25. Winfred: 3.50. 
Ww. H. M. U., 30. 
TEXAS—$2. 
Corpus Christi: 2. 
VERMONT —$87.05. 
Barton: fT. Brookfield: Second, 5.70. 
Brownington and Orleans: 14.63. East 
Hardwick: 4.06. Guildhall: 1.80. _ Island 


Pond: 10. Mill Village: 5. Milton: Mrs. H. 
H. Fuller, 50c. Newbury: First, 25, Pitts- 
ford: 5.13. West Brattleboro: 5.23. Whit- 
ing: 3. 
VIRGINIA—$6.05. 
Herndon: 6.05. 
WASHINGTON—$6.75. a 
Machias: 5. Shaw Island, 1.75. 
WISCONSIN—$58.51. 


Beloit: Second, 80c. Birnamwood: 5. 


Delavan: 1.45. Edgerton: 11.50. Fifield: 
® Fond du Lac: 1.10. Lake Mills: 48c. 
Menasha: 1.40. Park Falls: 4. Poysippi: 
5. Rhinelander: 2.40. River Falls: 10.03. 
Sparta: 1.60. Sturgeon Bay: 80c. Toma- 
hawk: 4. West Salem: 80c. Williams 
Bay: 6.15 

WYOMING—$11. 


Douglas: 11. 


INTEREST—$433.10. 
N. Y. C. BE. B., 366.60. Interest, 66.50. 


LOANS REFUNDED—$7,346.08. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: 250. Albion, Iil.: 
115. Chicago, Ill.: Madison Av., 140. New- 
port, Ky.; 400. Everett, Mass.: Courtland 
Ss 50. Montvale, Mass.: 50. Bay City, 
Paul, Minn.: Park, 250; 
Sleepy Eye, Minn.: 100. Se- 


Mich.: 250. St. 
St. Paul, 75. 
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dalia, Mo.: First, 300. Bay Shore, N. Y.: 
190. Asbury ey . J.: 500. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Flatbush v., Bal., 200; Swedish 
Tab., 50. New York: Manhattan (2), 
Ashboro, N. C.: 10. Glen Ullin, 
N. D.: 200, Cineinnati, 0.: No. Fairmount, 
60; Walnut Hills, 100. Mansfield, 0.: May- 
flower, 500. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Harri- 
son Ave., 50. Portland, Ore.: Ebenezer, 150, 
Seranton, Penn.: Puritan, 250. Titusville, 
Penn.; 180 Warren, Penn,: 200. Edge- 
wood, R. I.: 500. Redfield, S. D.: 800. 
Prentice, Wis.: Bal., 25. Racine, Wis.: 
First (2), 500. Stoughton, Wis.: 120. 


INTEREST ON LOANS—$314.50. 

Chicago, Ill: Central Park, 58.50. 
bury Park, N. J.: 40. Chatham, N. J.: 42. 
Mansfield, 0.: Mayflower, 35. Edgewood, 
R. I.: 86.25, | Redileld, S. D.: 2.75. Racine, 
Wis.: First, 50. 


LEGACIES—$61.55. 
Baltimore, Md.: Stickney Est., 61.55. 


MISCELLANEOUS—$50. 
Nome, Alaska: Return Prem., 50. 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$6. 
Haverhill: Union, 6. 


FOR PARSONAGE BUILDING. 
CALIFORNIA—$185. 

Berkeley, North: 50. Ceres: 12.50. Cal- 
exico: 20. Fruitvale: 15. Guerneville: 
tt Los Angeles: Salem, 40. Rialto: 
COLORADO—$128. 

Creede: 13. Denver: 
mon, 50. 


CONNECTICUT—$101. 


As- 


Second, 65; Har- 


Bridgeport: Mrs. E. Wakeman, 1. Fair- 
field: Aux., 10; W. W. Lyon, 5. Norwich: 
F. D. Coit, 5. Oakville: On loan, 65. Say- 


brook: A. A, Acton, 10. Conn.: The Ander- 
sons, 5. 
FLORIDA—$2. 
Dayton: Aux., 2. 
IDAHO—3$10. 
Westlake: 10. 
Iow A—$199.40. 


Burlington: 4, Dunlap: 5. Fairfield: 4. 
Grinnell: 9.25. Hawarden: On loan, 
Iowa Falls: 40. LeMars: 3. Ogden: 2. 


Old Man’s Creek: 2.15, Popejoy: 8. Rice- 
ville: D. W. Kimball, 20. Washta: 2. 
KANSAS—$42.50. 

Almena: 12.50. Alton: 30. 
LOUISIANA—$120. 

Hammond: 120. 
MAINE—$5. 

Hampden: S. E. Curtis, 5. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$291, 


Gloucester: A Friend, 10. Newton: Mrs. 


Spear, 1. Springfield: Augusta Hazen, 26. 
Stockbridge: S. E. Dresser, 5. Mass. and 
R. IW. H. M. A., 250. 


MICHIGAN—$105. 

Grand Ledge: 380. 
MINNESOTA—$30. 

Minneapolis: Swede, 30. 

MISSOURI—$75. . 

Kansas City: Met. Tab., 75. 
MONTANA—$30. 

Red Lodge: 30. 

NEBRASKA—$25. 

Grand Island: 25. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$2. 

Jaffrey: N. P. Phelps, 2. 
NEW YORK—$120. 

Blooming Grove, K. D.: 10. Briar Clift 
Manor, K. D.: 10. Saratoga Springs: M. 
L. Richard, 100. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$370.15. 

Harvey: German, Bal., 340.15. 

0. 


Jackson: 75. 


Maxbass: 
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OHIO—$65. : 
Cleveland: Emanuel, 25. Ironton: 40. 

OKLAHOMA—$15, 


Pond Creek: 15. 


OREGON—$50. 
Ashland: 50. 


RHODE ISLAND—$25. 


Providence: Eliz. G. King, 25. Mass. and 
R. I. W. H. M. U, (See Maiss.): 
UTAH—$75. 


Salt Lake City: Phillips, 75. 


ee tet 


Burlington: M. R. Englesby, 20. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


WASHINGTON—$165. 


Beach: 10. Pleasant Walley: 25. Spo- 
kane: Swede, 100. Warden: 30. 
WISCONSIN—$150. 

Clintonville: Scan., 50. South Milwau- 
kee: First, 100. 

WYOMING—$40. 


Buffalo: 40. 


Receipts for Church Building...$13, nee Hf 
Receipts for Particular Chs..... 
Receipts for Parsonage Bldg.. 2,446, bs 


Total Receipts for the Month. .$16,276.78 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry 1% Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary W ork 
March, 1910 


NOTE.—Where no name follows that of the town the contribution is from the 


church or church and society of that place. 
church. S. means Sunday-school; C. means church; C. 


of Christian Endeavor. 
been granted from our missionary fund. 


ALABAMA— 
Supplies, 81c. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Alturas: 33c. Loomis: 3.94. Manteca: 
10.25. Montara: S., 2.69. Mount Eden: 
Coll’n, 2.50. Rio Vista: 7. Ripon: 2.67. 
Salida: 4.38. Weston: 2.50. Total, $36.26. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 


Palmdale: L. L., 1.25. Supplies, 85c. 
Total, $2.10. 
CONNECTICUT— 

Ashford: 2. Bridgeport: Second, 24.51. 


East Haven: Foxon, 3. 
10. Hartford: First W. S., 25. Madison: 
5.15. Milton: 8. Naugatuck: 50. New 
Haven: Redeemer &., New London: 
Primary. Dept., Second §S.,_ 5. Norfolk: 
Primary Dept. S., 5. North Madison: §., 5. 
Rockville: 17.37. Salisbury: 18.32. South 
Norwalk: 35.34. Windsor Locks: 71.30; S., 
25. Wimsted: Second W. &S., 5; Travel 
Club, 50. Total, $364.99, of which $40.00 is 
received through W. H. M. U. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Washington: First, 120. 


Fairfield: W. S., 


IDAHO— 
Challis: W. S., 2. Deary: 1.18. Mur- 
phy: 2.80. Orema: 4.46. Total, $10.44, of 


which $2.00 is received through W. H. 
Meu, 
ILLINOIS— 

Chicago: Lincoln Park §&., 75c. Prince- 
ton: B. M. S., 4.50. Total, $5. 25, of which 
T5c, is C. D. collection. 

I0owAa— 
. Cedar Rapids: First W. S., 3.75. Grin- 
nell: W. S., 2.45; H. W. T., 3.88. Ottumwa: 
First, 3. Total, $13.08, of which $6.20 is 
received through W. Tt Ma Tt, 


KANSAS— 
Eureka: W. S., 5. Garfield: Collection, 
1.90. Topeka: First W. S., 8 Udall: Col- 


lection, 1.538. Total, $16.43, of which $13.00 
is received through W. H. M. DW 


MAINE— 

Bethel: 5. Brewer: South, Friend, 2. 
Brooks: 3. Jackson: 2. Kittery Point: 
3.66. Minot: West, 1. Total, 16.66. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Acton: 1.96. Barre: S., 1.50. Boston: Old 
South, 2; Second, Dorchester, Fi ae 
Norwegian, 4; French, 3.50; Armenian, 5. 
Brockton: South Ss 19.50. Granby: 2.48. 
Greenfield: Second, 15.23. Hardwick: 


Where a Bt a follows, it is that of a 
E., the Young People’s Society 


“For Supplies” refers to money received for helps which had 


Gilbertville, 51.78. Hatfield: S., 5. Lake- 
ville: 5. Medway: Second, 8. Middleboro: 
Central, 1. Northampton: First S., 10; 
Friend, 25. Oakham: 16.11. Quincey: Fin- 
nish S., 5. Raynham: Home Dept., 8.04. 
So. Hadley: King’s Daughters, 20. Spring- 


field: Faith, 7.37. Wenham: 5. Wey- 
mouth: First, 13.36. Winehendon: North, 
5.40. W. H. M. A. of Mass. and R. I., 300. 
Friend, 25. 


Total, $686.23, of which $300. 00 
is received through W. H. M. A. 
MICHIGAN— 

Ann Arbor: C. E., 5; Delhi Mills, S., 5.12. 
Calumet: 30. Detroit: First W. S., 7.12. 
Grand Rapids: First W. S., 1.50. 
ville: C. E., 15c. Greenville: W. S., 20c. 
Lansing: Plymouth W. S., 18.16. Luding- 
ton: W. S., 1.10. Muskegon: First W. S., 
8.65. New Haven: §S., 12.83 St. Joseph: 
S., 25. Traverse City: First W. Src 
Webster: W. S., 25c. Total, $121.08, a 
a $42.98 is received through Ww. H. 


MINNESOTA— 

Biwabik: S., Prim. Dept., 75c. Brain- 
erd: First, 4. Lake City: Swedish, 1.21. 
Minneapolis: Plymouth, 41.46; Pilgrim, 


7.74; Robbinsdale S., 12. 


Rochester: 22.33. 
Total, $89.49. 


MISSOURI— 

St. Louis: First S., 18.44; Pilgrim, 13.20. 
Total, $31.64. 

MONTANA— 

Cascade: 4.30. 
NEBRASKA— 

Albion: 27.50. Dunning: 4.98. Hast- 
ings: First, 10; Emmanuel, 2.50. Hyan- 
nis: 2.75. Linwood: Friend, 10. MeCook: 
4.22. New Castle: S., 3.65. Norfolk: Zion, 


2.59. Strang: 1.86. Total, $70.05. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— 


Berlin: 7.40. Boscawen: 5. Campton: 
5. Epsom: Short Falls, 1.01. Loudon: 1. 
Ossipee: Center, 5, Peterboro: 6.80. 
Rochester: 9.64, Total, $40.85. 

NEW YORK— 

Antwerp: S., 9. Black Creek: S80c. New 
York: Camp Mem’! &S., 4; Bethany, 8. Ni- 
agara Falls: S., 9.50 Owego: 4. Perry 
Center: 3.64. Syracuse: Plymouth, 26.14; 
Danforth, 3.13. Total, $68.21, of which 
$9.50 is C. D. collection. 

NORTH DAKOTA— 

Dawson: 1.16. Medora: 2.93. Mott: 

2.78. Potal, Sast 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


ie 

andusky: 2.03. Toledo: Washingt 
St., 4.96. West Andover: 8. Total, $14. 99. 
OKLAHOMA— 


Altona: 15c. 
asha: S., 9c, 
Enid: W. S., 


Capron: W. §S., 3c. Chick- 
Drummond: W. Se bho. 
30c. Florence: W. S 


om) 
o 
9 


Gagews. bo; W. S105. Bc .66,. (Gol- 
try: W. S., d0c. ‘Guthrie: West W. 8, 340 
Harmony: S., 16c. Hennessey: W. S., 64¢. 
Kiel: W. S., 17c. Wingfisher: W. S., 25c. 
Lawnview: VW. S., lle. Medford: S., 27c.; 
WwW. i Bla Okarche: W. S., 15c. Okla- 
homa’ City: Pilgrim §.)4.155 “We Sy kA: 
C, EB., 75¢c.; Harrison Ave. Sy 880s Ww. S., 
35c.; Plymouth W. S. 22c. "Perkins: w. 
S., 29c. Vinita: W. S., 29c. Weatherford: 
W. 6, 50c. Total, $12.37, of which $6.51 
is received through Was Fis MEGS, 
cyte eee 

edar Mills: Friend, 1. F 7 2 2.27 
Friend, 3.66. Total, $6.93. en * 12% 
a eare sched lag aay 

ston: eae Oy * a. 4; Scranton: 

Plymouth S., 20. Total, $24.00. 
RHODE ISLAND— 

Chepachet: C. E., 1.25. 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
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SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Carlock: German, 3.20. Provo: Collec- 
tion, 1. Rumford: Collection, 1. Webster: 
Collection, 2.60. Total, $7.70. 
Se paper 

marillo: First, 8.50. Farwell: 11.29. 

Friona;: 3. Total, $17.79. F 
UTAH— 

Heber: S., 66c. 
VERMONT— 

Poultney: East, 5. 
WASHINGTON— 

Grand View: S., 12.19. Lyle: S., 1.40. 
MeMurray: 1. Montborne: §., 45. Se- 
attle: Pilgrim, 13. Walla Walla: First S., 
16.40. Supplies, 5.038. Total, $52.47. 
WYOMING— 

Upper La Prele: S., 3.05. 


Total, $1,849.95, of which $10.25 is C. 
D. collections 


and 410.69 i 
throurh W. a Meo, $ s received 


During the month the Society has aided 
113 schools, of which 15 were newly or- 
ganized. 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for April, 1910 


MAINE—$30.70. 


Auburn: Sixth St. Ch., 82c. Hampden: 
1.45. Lewiston: Pine St. Ch., 6. Port- 
land: Williston Ch., 21.39. Westbrook: 
1.04. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$50.50. 

Boscawen: First Ch., 5. Fremont: 50c. 

Nashua: Pilg. L. C., 5. New Hamp. F. 


Cc. Land H. M. U., 40. 


VERMONT—$48.15. 

Brownington and Orleans: 14.63. 
ter: 5.01. Jericho Center: 9.60. 
Mrs. H. H. F., 50c. Pittsford: 3.42. 
Brattleboro: 3.49. Westminster, 
“A Teacher,” 10. Winooski: First 
1.50. 

MASSACHUSETTS—$1,757.08. 

Ballardvale: Union Ch., 9.37. Bland- 
ford: 7. Boston: Roxbury, Walnut Av. 
Immanuel Ch., 394.40; Brighton, 7.98; 
Dorchester, Harvard Ch., 5; Jamaica 
Plain, Boylston Ch., 2.11. Brookline: Har- 
vard Ch., 93.56. "Byfield: 6.50. Cam- 
bridge: Pilgrim Ch., 11.62; Prospect St. 
Ch., 20.82. East Pepperell: Nashua River 
Union Y. P. S. Cc. B., 30. Erving: 2.16. 
Fall River: Central Ch., Borden Memorial 
Fund, 18.11. Feeding Hillis: 7. Hanover: 
First Y. P. S. C. E., 4.20. Housatonic: 
Friend, 5. Lancaster: Evan. Ch., 11.17. 
Lawrence: Trinity Ch., 15.15. Melrose: 
Jr. Dept. S. S., 3.05. Monson: 58.22. New 
Bedford: North Che lichen New Marl- 
boro: 2.20. Newton: *Bliot Ch., 125. New- 
ton Center: First Ch., 148.19. Northboro: 
Evan. Ch., 11. North ‘Orange: 1. Paxton: 
First Ch., 5.25. Salem: Tab. Ch., 30.13. 
So. Framingham: Grace Ch., 24.37. So. 
Hadley: 7.32, Springfield: South Ch., 
29.32; Hope Ch., 5.66. Sturbridge: First 
Evan. Ch., 1.50. Sunderland: 7.01. Wake- 
fleld: 55.68. Weymouth and Braintree: 
Union Ch., 3.28. Whitman: First Ch., 
5.91. Worcester: Old South Ch., 100; old 
South S. S., 19.87; Plymouth Ch., 24.85. 
Woman’s Home Miss. Ass’ n, 400. 


RHODE ISLAND—$6.13. 
Central Falls: 6.13. 


Ches- 
Milton: 
West 
West: 
Ch., 


CONNECTICUT—$294.02. 
Berlin: Second Ch., 14.83. 
Bridgeport: West End Cnh., 
Woodstock: 6. Hartford: 
19.30. Harwinton: 3.77. 
Ch., 6.96. New Haven: 
16; Davenport Ch., 6.87. 


Bolton: 3. 
7.58. East 
Center S. §S., 
Lebanon: Exeter 
Howard Av. Ch., 
New London: 


First Ch., 8.52. Norfolk: 10. No. Wood- 
stock: 1.85. Norwich: Park Ch., 50. Salis- 
bury: 14.68. Shelton: 3.79. So. Windsor: 
Second, 9.30. Taleottville: 57.35. Vernon 
Center: 1.48. Warren: 3.50. West Hart- 
land: Friend, 1. Windsor: First Ch., 3.24: 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 45. 
NEW YORK—$368.36. 

Brooklyn: Plymouth Ch., 45.66. East 


Bloomfield: First, 4.90. Elbridge: ae 


Circle, 2.50. Mt. Sinai: 6.50. Norfolk: 1.80. 
Westmoreland: 5. Woman’s Home Miss. 
Union, 302. 


NEW JERSEY—310. 
Nutley: St. Paul’s Ch., 10. 


FLORIDA—$22. 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union, 22. 
LOUISIANA—$1. 

New Orleans: Beecher Mem1., S. S. Class, 
INDIANA—$2. 

Hammond: First Ch., 2. 
OHIO—$160.48. 


Atwater: 1.85. Cleveland: Puritan, 3.80. 


Columbus: Plym. Ch., 7.93. Oberlin: First, 
17.66; Second, 27.42. Painesville: First, 
8.02. Pittsfield: 5. Sandusky: First, 1.19. 
Twinsburg: 8.73. Woman’s Home Miss. 
Union, 83.88. 
MICHIGAN—$54.08. 

Kalamazoo: First, 10.40. Lowell: 12.93. 


Romeo: 5,75. Woman’s Home Miss. Union, 
26. 


ILLIN OIS—$ 268.87. 

Chicago: lf hat ae 11.59. Dover: 
19. Earlville: “J. 1 m5. Elgin: First, 
25. Melvin: 2.80. teceuapet’ Je Wee MM, 8. 
Oak Park: First, 21.60. Warrensburg: O. 
Ss. G. 1. Waverly: 6. Yorkville: 8.50 
Woman’s Home Miss. Union, 163.38, 
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WISCONSIN—$20.71. 
Evansville: First, 19.65. 
ling Ch., 1.06. 


MINNESOTA—$ 327.51. 

Big Lake: Union Ch., 1.85. Excelsior: 
Hirst S.7Ss Granada: 7.50. Minneapolis: 
Plym. Ch., 60.873: “W. Ia 3B.) Tbs remont 
Av., 7.20. Ortonville: 7.10. Sauk Center: 
First, 4. Woman’s Home Miss, Union, 
232.49. 


IOWA—$106.85. 
Chester Center: 
7.25. Forest City: 
Towa City: 8.15. 
ers: Mizpah Ch,, 
Class, 2.15. 
70.30. 


MISSOURI—$2,780.03. 

Cameron: ‘A. Sells,’ 100. Kansas City: 
Westminster Ch., 2,500. Lebanon: 12.48. 
St. Louis: Pilg. Ch., 49.20; Friend, 100; 
Hope, 12.35. Springfield: Ger. Ch., 6. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$60. 

Woman’s Home Miss. Union, 60. 


NEBRASK A—$ 26.36. 
Ashland: 12.50. Creighton: 10. 
2. MeCook: First, 1.86. 
KANSAS—$706.50. 
Sedgwick: “HE. A. S.,” 1. Sterling: 4. 
‘Wichita: H. B. Wilson, 100; O. G. Jacobs, 
100; H. R. Johnston, 100; H. N. Roberts, 


Retreat: Ster- 


6.93. Emmetsburg: 
2.52. Gowrie: 5.60. 
Newtonville: 2.20. Som- 
1.76. Winthrop: 5S. 

Woman's Home Miss. Union, 


Leigh: 
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100; C. L. Davidson, 50; United Elec. Co., 
50; "EB. M. Fleckinger, 25; Jackson, Walker 
Coin Zoya ee peas es 25; Miss Ruth Im- 
borden, 15; Miss Ss. Martin, 10; Miss 
Grace Tier, 10; Walter James, 10; Wichita 
Auto Co., 10; Miss Winnie Davis, 10; Miss 
Frances Keck, 10; Miss Edna McKinley, 5; 
Miss Theresa Jackman, 5; Miss Cora 
Laughlin, 5; Miss R. J. Kirk, 5; Mrs. Nina 
Knote, 5; Mrs. Alma Wilkie, 5; Mrs. Chas. 
Andrews, 5; Miss Bthel Berry, 5. Wo- 
man’s Home Miss. Union, 11.50. 
COLORADO—$38.50. 

Boulder: First, 38.50. 
TEXAS—$2. 

Corpus Christi: First S. S., 2. 
WASHINGTON—31. 

Seattle: Oak Lake Ch., 1. 


OREGON—$8.35. 
Forest Grove: S. S., 8.35. 


CALIFORNIA—$228.31. 

Lodi: 5. Oakland: Pilgrim Ch., 1.55. 
Rohnerville: 1. So. Calif. W. H. Miss. 
Union, 24.80. F 


Legacy 
Los Angeles: Est, pees Fasoldt, 195.96. 
TURKEY—$72. 
Trebizond: Rev. L. S. C., 72. 


Friends, $1,200. 
TOTAL—$8§,651.50. 


Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
Receipts for April, 1910 


ALASKA—$2. 
Douglas: Rev. Geo. N. Edwards, 2. 


CALIFORNIA—$12.55. 

Berkeley: Rev. John W. Buckham, 
Escondido: Rev. A. D. Wyckoff, 5. 
eadero: Rev. John W. Goffin, 2. 
Beach: Rev. Wm. P. Hardy, 1 
ney.W. co. “Ghorp, oi: 
Miss Weldon, 2.50. 
-COLORADO—$38.56. 

Colorado Springs: Mr. Noyes,-: 2. Ft. 
Collins: Rev. John Hoelzer, 1. Welling- 
ton: First, 1. Denver: Woman’s Mission- 
ary Soc. (Boulder, 3.90; Colorado Springs, 
First, 10; Second, 5; Denver, Third, 5; 
Boulevard, 55 Greeley, 5.66), 34.56. 
CONNECTICUT—$231.55. 

East Hartford: Miss Olmstead, 1. Farm- 


1.05. 
Pes- 

Redondo 
San Diego: 
Santa Barbara: 


ington: Mrs. Stimson, 2: : Madison: 8.55. 
Manchester: A Friend,’ 200; Mystie: 
Rev. Albert F. Earnshaw, Ap New Mil- 
ford: Mrs. Green, 2. Plainville: 9.50. 
Stratford: Rey. Edward N. i Packard. 21, 
Warren: 1.50. West Hartford: Miss Har- 
mon, 5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$60. 

Washington: First, 60. 

FLORIDA—$10. 

West Palm Beach: Rev. Edward A. 
Waldo, ‘2. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Soc. (Daytona, Aux., 5; Lake Helen, Aux., 
1; Tavares, Aux., 2), 8 
GEORGIA—$1. 

Atlanta: Rev. E. Liyman Hood, 1. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—$100. 

Honolulu: Mr. Jones, 100. 
IDAHO—$11.45. 

Genesee: First, 11.45. 

ILLINOIS—$56.28. 

Chieago: Rev. Graham Taylor; 1; War- 

ren Ave., 1.78. Dwight: 4.50. Elva: Mrs. 


Ward, 5. Morgan Park: Rev. W. B. Mil- 
lard, 1. Morris: Rev. G. W. James, 1. 
Morrison: Mr. R. Wallace, 25. Oak Park: 


Mrs. Holley, 10. 


IOW A—$17.85. 

Corning: W. M. S., 2. Elkader: First, 
1.40. Humboldt: 2. Iowa City: 4.45. Letts: 
Mr. Lieberknecht, 3. Sioux City: Mr. 


Hallam, 5. 
KANSAS—$16.30. 
Arkansas City: 
Geneva: Rey. U. 
Wilbur Fisk, 
de Nickerson: 
Allister, 1. 
WwW. Mos: 
LOUISIANA—$4. 
Jennings: Rey. 
MAINE—$30.84. 
Augusta: Miss Johnson, 1. 
Rev. John S. Sewall, 6. 
1.52. Hampden: 72c. 
8.60. Portland: Mr, 
South Windham: Mr. Hall, 2. Vassal- 
boro: Rev: RR. Ac. “Farnham, 1. West 
Minot: Union, 1. 
MARYLAND—$1. 
Laurel: Rev. Nathan Thompson, 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,519.13. 


Plainfield: 7. 


PilgrimyChay ile #8401. 
C. Bosworth, 1; Rev. 
1. Manhattan: Mrs. Shelley, 
Mrs. Foster, 1; Mrs. Mc- 
Shieh as First, 8. Wichita: 


John B. Gonzales, 4. 


Bangor: 

Brewer: First, 
Milltown: N. B., 
Southworth, 10. 


Agawam: Rev. Walter Rice, 1. And- 
over: Rev. John P. Taylor, 9. Auburn- 
dale: Mrs. Cook, 3. Ballardvale: Union, 
9,38. Boston: Highland, 65. Brighton: 
5.56. Brockton: Mr. Allen, 1. Chelsea: 
First, 4.43. Conway: Rev. Edward L. 
Chute; 'e1; Deerfield: Rev. Irving 
Childs, 1. Easthampton: Rev. Geo.- 
Burrill, 1. Gloucester: “Thank- “oh ering: ” 


20. Holyoke: 10. Housatonic: Mrs. Rams- 
dell, 5. Lee: Mrs.-Shannon, 5. Melrose: 
Rev. Stephen Vaitses, © 1. Middleboro: 
Central, 1. Milford: Miss Wilson, 6. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Millbury: Rev. George A. 
1. Monson: 114.86. New 
North, 14.97. Newburyport: 

Newton: Eliot, 36. 
Rev. Andrew W. Archibald, ae 
Miss Tyler, 2. Orange: Mrs. Stratton, 1, 
Paxton: Rev. Geo. H. Pratt, 1. Pepperell: 
Mrs. Goodwin, 1. Pittsfield: Miss War- 
riner, 10; Mrs. Wilson, 1. Salem: Taber- 
macle, 265. Smiths: Mrs. Kennedy, 1. 
Southampton: 8.33. South Hadley: Miss 
Topliff, 1. Spencer: Mrs. Temple, 10. 
Springfield: South, 23; Mrs. Wilkinson, 
20; Faith Ch., 7.37. Southbridge: Rey. 
Geo. A. Gordon, 1. Taunton: Union, 6.50. 
Webster: 31.39. Wenham: 5. Westfield: 
Estate Mary Alice Somers Smith, 1,049.20. 
West Medway: Mrs. Shumway, 1. Wor- 
cester: Piedmont, 9. Newton: First, 38.14. 


MICHIGAN—$13.46. 

Battle Creek: Mrs. Parmelee, 1. 
mazoo: First, 3.90. Lowell: 4.56. 
ford: Rev. J. E. Courter, 1. 


Bedford: 
Mrs. Sav- 
Newton 


Kala- 
Pitts- 
Romeo: Rey. 


Henry Wm. Hunt, 2. Three Oaks: Rev. 
M. J. Norton, 1. 
MINNESOTA—$51.32. 

Austin: Rev. F. E. Knopf, 1. Granada: 


8; Rev. Charles L. Hill, 2. 
Rev. V. Prucha, 1. Minneapolis: Fremont 
Ave., 1.44; Plymouth, 37.78. Northfield: 
Rev. E. B. Dean, 2.10. Rose Creek: Rev. 
J. B. Thompson, 1. St. Paul: Rev. O. C. 
Clark, 1. Winthrop: Rev. O. A. Barnes, 
as 


Mantorville: 


MISSOURI—$28.52. 


Kansas City: Rev. Horace Holton, 1. 


Lebanon: 3.12. Neosho: First, 4. Spring- 
field: Cong’l Asso., 18.40; German, 2. 
NEBRASKA—$54.15. 

Albion: 6.80. Bertrand: Frontier Ass’n, 
5.35. Blair: Mrs. Poilock, 1. Hastings: 
First, 32. Holdrege: First, 3. Lincoln: 
Mrs. Harris, 1. York: Rev. C. S. Harrison, 
5. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—390.43. 

Bath: 2.55. Berlin: 7.28. Charlestown: 

Rev. Elmer T. Blake, 1. Concord: Min- 


isters’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund, 50. 
Dalton: Mrs. Richmond, 1. Fremont: 30c. 
Greenland: Rev. Edward Robie, 5. Keene: 
Mrs. Heywood, 5. Newfields: 2.30. Os- 
sipee: Second, 4. Pelham: First, 7. Ports- 


mouth: Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 5. 


NEW JERSEY—31. 
East Orange: Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, 1. 


NEW YORK—$444.57. . 
Binghamton: New York Ministers’ Fund 
Soc., 187.50. Brooklyn: Beecher Me- 
morial, 1; Bethesda, 7; Mr. Condit, 5; Ply- 
mouth, 45.66. Buffalo: Mrs. Fayfield, 2. 
Clifton Springs: Mrs. Spaulding: 3. Fair- 


Putnam, 


-VERMONT—$15.26. 
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port: “A Friend,” 5, Friendship: First 
Miss. Soc., 4. Henrietta: First, 60c. New 
York: Miss Hazen, 5; R. L. Wa. 20, 
Owego: 4, Pelham: Rev. Samuel B. 
Forbes, 1. Riverhead: First, 18.07. Rod- 
man: 4,71 Spencerport: Mrs, Webster, 


45c, Troy: First, 56c. White Plains: 
Westchester, 100.97. Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Soc, (Gaines, 2; New York, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, 5; Camden, 10; Fairport, 
2.25; Brooklyn, Flatbush, 4.20; Baton, 
15.60), $39.05. 

NORTH CAROLINA—$1. 

Wilmington: Rey. M. L. Baldwin, 1. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$3.50. 

Grand Fork: Rev. Jas. H. Batten, 1. 
Williston: Mr. Brownson, 2.50. 
OHIO—$107.56. 

Adams Mills: Mrs. Smith, 5. Cleveland: 
Cleveland Assn., 11.03; Mizpah, Bohemian, 
4.44; Puritan, 1.438. Columbus: Birst,’ 10% 
Plymouth, 2.62. Conneaut: 14. Elyria: 
Second, 5.50, Mansfield: Central North- 
ern Conference, 12.96. Marietta: Rey. 
Alfred T. Perry, 3. Marysville: 5. Ober- 
lin: First, 7.57; Second, 7.36. Painesville: 
Hirst, $3.02. Ridgeville Corners: W. H. 
and F. M. S., 95c. Sandusky: First, 1.38, 
Springfield: First, 7. Toledo: Central, 
3.30; Mr. Veysey, 2. 
OREGON—$120. 

Eugene: First, 20. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$1. 

Fountain Springs: 1. 

RHODE ISLAND—$19.62. 

Providence: 8.62; Mr. Walton, 10. Woon- 
socket: Mrs. Billings, 1. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—39. 

Aberdeen: Rey. Thos. J. Dent, 1. 
ant: Union, 3. Cresbard: Rev. Ralph E, 
Bayes, 2. Hot Springs: Mr. Black, 1, 
Mitchell: Rey. A. C. Bowdish, 1. Tyndall: 
Rev. A. N. Baer, 1 
TENNESSEE—$1. 

Nashville: Rev. Joseph N. Haskell, 1. 


Portland: First, 100. 


Bry- 


Guilford: 2.20. Milton: 25c. Newbury: 
Miss Keyes, 10. Pittsford: 1.71. St. 
Johnsbury: Rev. Geo. W. C. Hill, 1.10. 


WASHINGTON—$2. 

Spokane: Rev. Harold E. Anderson, 2. 
WISCONSIN—$34.75. 

Amery: Rev. Harding R. Hogan, ‘1. 
pleton: Mr. Freeman, 5. Boscobel: 
Rice, 1. Janesville: First, 18. 
Rev. C. H. Beale, 
nek, 1. Pewaukee: Rey. J. H. Cameron, 
1.50. Ripon: Rev. Frank N. Dexter, 1. 
Sheboygan: Miss Haines, 1.25. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS—$3.110.65. 


Ap- 
Mr. 
Milwau- 
5; Rev. Jos. Jeli- 
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PLEASE BEAR IN MIND 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society issues over one hundred 
leaflets, covering various phases of home mission work. New ones are con- 
stantly being added. <A catalogue will be sent on application. Leaflets are 
sent to individuals or churches without charge. 

Handbooks for home mission study can be furnished by the Society as 
follows: 

“Heroes of the Cross in America,’ by Don O. Shelton. Cloth, 50 cents; 

paper, 35 cents. 

“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; 

paper 35 cents. 

“The Challenge of the City,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; 

paper 35 cents. 

“The Frontier,” by Rev. Ward Platt. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 35 cents. 

“Leavening the Nation,” by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D.D. Cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. ; 

eerie Americans” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell. Cloth, 35 

cents; paper, 25 cents. 
“Citizens of To-morrow,” by Alice M. Guernsey. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 
cents. 

“The Call of the Waters” (a study of the frontier, for women’s societies), by 

Katharine R. Crowell. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

“Home Mission Handicraft” (ideas for work and play in mission bands 

and junior societies), by Lina and Adelia B. Beard. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 35 cents. 

We can furnish “Helps for Leaders” for use in connection with either 
of the first four books named above, at 5 cents each;’a “Manual of Mission 
Study” at 5 cents; a set of six Jarge pgctures of home and foreign missionary 
scenes, HS use in Sunday-school exercises, etc., at 75 cents for ‘the set ; illus- 
trated home mission postcards (four kinds) at 5 cents per dozen, 35 cents 
per hundred. 

* The Society is preparing sets of pictures to illustrate various types of its 
work. The first set, called ‘“Frontier Pictures,’ eighteen in number, each on 
sheet 414 by 7 inches, is now ready. Price 10 cents for the set, postpaid. 

In all shipments, the cost of carriage will be paid by the Society, unless 
our friends desire to forward postage. 


Conditional gifts are solicited. The Society will receive any sum you 
may desire to place in its hands, and pay you an annual interest thereon during 
your life, varying according to your present age. This gives the donor an 
assured income for life, as secure as anything which human foresight can 
offer, with the certainty that the gift will be used as he desires after his death. 
This plan not only commends itself to those who are dependent upon the in-- 
come which they receive, but it is also an attractive investment for persons of 
abundant means who desire to obtain a safe investment and at the same time 
to promote the cause for which the Society was organized. 


Legacies to the Society may be made in the following or equivalent form: 


Dn LRU Ea iaiithc ad trees 3 eee ae dollars to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society.” 
Address 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Retir d Ministers and 
oy, School Teachers 
will find it to their advantage to 


write me if in search of light 


Remunerative Employment. 


STACEY WILSON 
253 Broadway New York 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDEOF 
NTIC CIT 4s 


mericas Greatest Resort® 


80 pages brimful of useful information, beauti- 
fully illustrated. The leading hotels described, 
withrates, city map, amusements, excursions,etc. The | 
only reliable, complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 
Atte 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 


Atlantic City Free Information Bureau 
10S. New York Ave., Atlantic Cuy, N.J- | 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Dixon, ILLINOIS. - - - - - 


Terrific Air Suction. Rushing, whirling, sucking air cleans, 


carpets, rugs, mattings on floor, 
without sweeping or dusting. No motors, no electricity. Constant 
suction. New Home Vacuum Cleaner. New principle. One person 
operates. Child or weak woman can handle easily. Weighs nine 


pounds. Simple —powerful—effective. It’s the constant suction Brooms, Brushes, 


that does it—terrific, a eich Sucking, Epc 
gathering up into itse irt—dust—grit—germs and grime 
from the very warp and fibre of carpets, rugs, mattings. A and Dust Cloths. 
Does same kind of work as high priced machines, They don’t clean your rugs and carpets. 
Price so low all may enjoy its benefits. Unlike Brooms and sweepers fill the air with 
anything you've seen or heard of. Makes carpets clouds of unhealthy disease-laden dust 
lock like new. Better than if taken up and and germs and remove only surface dirt. 
beaten. Raises no dust, so no dusting re- New Home Vacuum Cleaner sucks up not 
quired. Does what days of sweeping only surface dirt, but all dirt, dust, grit and 
and pounding could never do. Mrs. . germs from in and beneath. Disturbance and 
Jane Shully, Neb., writes. “You don’t upheaval of house-cleaning unnecessary. Stop 
claim half enough. L wouldn't part short! Put drudgery behind you—leisure and Reali 
with my cleaner forany price, AB I before. In New Home Vacuum Oleaner lies your 
couldn't get another. My ten salvation from household slavery. Adopt the new—easy 
year old girl operates mine =—modern—sanitary—scientific way of cleaning. 


easily and enjoys i¢,*" . 

sty te MONEY, Ay Price $8.50. Sent Anywhere. 
ITH, Not Sold in Stores. 

and Think of it! Not $100, $50, nor even $25—only $8.50. Think! what 

a small price for such a wonderful invention. What's $8.50 com- 

ared to a neat, clean home; when you can banish forever the 

rudgery of sweeping—cleaning- dusting; when there wili be no 

more carpets and rugs to take upand beat, We guarantee New Home 

Vacuum Cleaner to be just as represented or your money back. 

Comes set up ready for use. You will be delighted—enraptured with it. 

Mrs. Henry Deller, R. I. “T must thank you for telling me of 

your wonderful cleaner. What a God send it is to women. T have not felt so 

rested in years. Work now easy. Plenty of spare time. Don't see how you 

can sell it so cheap. Don’t wait; don’t hesitate. Order now. You risk 

J nothing. To try a New Home Cleaner means to want it—then to keep it. 

>] very cleaner tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or money 

refunded. Send for a cleaner now. 


Agents are Making Big Profits. 


| Women excited—eager to buy as soon as they see how beautifully it works. 
= No trouble to make sales—no experience required. Just demonstrate— 
that’sall. Shown in three minutes- sold in five. O. EK. Goff, Mo., says: 
“Sold five cleaners last Saturday; my first attempt. W. H. Morgan, 
“Sold 45 cleaners in 25 hours.” It’s immense. So simple—so cheap. 
so good, all buy. YOU make money. YOU get these big profits. Write a 
ecard now. Get our liberal proposition. 


Sent Anywhere Address R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 999 Alms Bide. Cincinnati, Ohio 


TIME 
HEALTH. 
~ ¥ OU 


cenine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


brown color 


characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 
is made only 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


| Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Job 
Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a specialty 


Book, Magazine and 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON : MASS. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 


mental and physical endurance, 
and asa general tonic. 
Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Providence, R.1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


yr A 


RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose | 
Supporter 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 


Does not tear. 


Consequently saves 
its cost many times 
over in saving of 
stockings 
— Try them. 
WORN 

BY CHILDREN |} 
VERY WHERE} 
Sample pair, chil- 
dren’s size(give age) 
mailed on receipt of 
16 cents 


BOSTON, MASS.,U S A 


SEE THAT 
VELVET 
GRIP is & Perret 
STAMPED ON THE Loops, 


|GEORGE FROST COMP 


THE LENT & GRAFF CO., PRINTERS, NEW YORK 
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Many a clez ns in is not refined because 
the soap used cannot do what © 


HAND SAPOLIO 


does, leaving the skin clear with a soft, 

velvet texture—the gratifying “dull finish” 

of refinement. It is made different—there- 
fore it gives different results. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH : 


Everybody Pleased 


Cook, housewife, everybody—pleased with the New Perfection 
Oil Cook-Stove. 

The housewife finds the cooking has been done better and 
with greater economy. The cook finds this stove does all 
the cooking a coal range can do and does it better, 
because the intense heat of the blue flame is steady and is 
concentrated at the burners. She also finds the kitchen is 
cooler in the hot summer days. 


New Per/ection 


Oil Cook-stove 


The New Perfection oven is roasting hot 
shortly after the wick is lighted. The 
heat 1s equally distributed. Bakes bread, 
cakes and pies and roasts beef, poultry and 
game to the complete satisfaction of the 
cook and the entire family. No coal, no 
ashes, no overheating. On the shelf of 
the Cabinet Top food and plates are kept 
hot between courses. 


Drop shelves for the coffee pot or saucepans 
and nickeled towel racks 
are added conveniences. 


It has long turquoise-blue 
enamel chimneys. The 
nickel finish, with the bright 
blue of the chimneys, 


_, makes the stove orna- Se. : 


mental andattractive. 


Made with 1, 2 and 
3 burners; the 2 and 
3-burner stoves can be 
had with or without 
Cabinet. 


Every dealer every- 
where ; if not at yours, 
write for descriptive 
circular to the nearest 
agency of the 


() 


a ose Reet Note.— Be 

© sure you get this stove — see 

Standard Oil Company that ae BE reads 
Be. (Incorporated ) | “NEW PERFECTION.” 
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THE NEW SOUTH 


“There was a wedding to-day,” said my friend over at Ensley, when 
I called. 

“Who was the bride?” I asked. 

“Mrs. ,’ he answered, “the daughter of the oldest Southern 
family here.” 

“And the groom?” 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t know him, but when I inquired, they told 
me he was a Yankee.” 

In that brief fact is an epitome of the New South. Consider it. Ens- 
ley is the greatest industrial section of Greater Birmingham. Fifteen years 
ago you could have bought almost any amount of land there for a five 
dollar bill. To-day, so far out as Avenue I, a corner lot will cost you any 
where from $25,000 up. Still further East, where I wanted to get a bit 
of earth a year ago and hold it for a Congregational Church, the lapse of 
twelve months has doubled the cost of such a lot, and the next twelve 
months will probably double it once more. Moreover, the thing that I 
have been reiterating during the past five years is getting a new illustra- 
tion in Ensley: I mean first, the enormous pressure on the old traditional 
faith that is brought about by the social and industrial changes, and 
second, the wonderful opportunity for a living, free, spiritual message and 
messenger and type of church. 

Social facts like the above-named wedding, are occurring daily, cre- 
ating homes that are neither Northern nor Southern, but only American. 
Commercially, of course, Ensley is only another name for the United 
States Steel Corporation, with its unique aggregation of capital and scien- 
tific genius and business acumen. But, on the other hand, there lies 
around us a vast body of “red ore” or “brown ore” that is attracting, expert 
attention and that in the near future will be made into steel cars and steel 
rails and locomotives and ships and skyscrapers and tools, all of which 
will be built in Alabama or finished in Birmingham. Ohio and Illinois 
and Michigan are sending us young engineers. Georgia and Alabama are 
putting their boys to school in technical colleges. 

The new South is as really new for the negro as for the white man, 
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It brings him to the cities and kills him at an appalling rate. It also sup- 
plies his elect individuals with culture, wealth, opportunity. Above all 
it flings the burden of his racial need chiefly on his own shoulders, while 
it increases the sense of responsibility for him in the heart of his white 
Christian neighbor. 

It is the age of Southern renaissance, and its method is the marriage 
of science to opportunity. Opportunity is cotton, iron, water power, water 
transportation and proximity to the Great Canal. 

Such a change is not without delays, certainly not without perils. For 
one thing, the South is still the South, and is able to digest all the human 
units that come to it. For another thing, the churches of all denomina- 
tions are in the midst of a battle to save the new cities from the barbar- 
ism of lawlessness that threatens them, as it threatens Northern cities. 

Let nothing now said in praise of the New South blind us to the fact 
that the South is backward. Not yet does she tax herself adequately for 
education, or repent adequately of her sectarianism or of the murders done 
in her land. In spite of her religiousness also there are large areas where- 
in the need of evangelistic pastorates and Sunday-schools is every bit as 
startling as in the neediest districts of our great Northwest. 

It must be noted that the modernized South is chiefly a matter of a 
few cities, not of Dixie-land as a whole. Moreover, in those cities them- 
selves, the churches are losing hold on the population in spite of the new- 
est methods. Ministers on every hand deplore the decay of the popular 
faith-basis to which the old appeals used to be made. On Sunday nights 
the vast majority of congregations are like the cronies of David’s zoology, 
“a feeble folk.” Here, too, is the awful heritage of generations of dog- 
matism, in the widespread ignorance of spiritual truths among the chil- 
dren brought up in the Church. It is a matchless opportunity for men of 
freedom, sympathy, spiritual conviction and the sense of a living Christ, 
forever inspiring, rebuking, cheering. The great dearth seems to be of 
spiritual seers, men of vision and prophetic passion. 

I do not mean to imply that herein our position is singular except per- 
haps in degree. But to all thoughtful readers I would suggest the consider- 
ation that God has set Congregational freedom in the Church, creating and 
emphasizing a spiritual evangel, a spiritual type of education, a most 
intensely spiritual patriotism, which are nothing short of the revela- 
tion of life to the soul, starved on the dry crusts of traditional opinions 
and the dry bones of ecclesiastical and theological debates. To such as 
these, in any land or time, he who offers so much as a cup of cold water, 
because they are Christ’s, shall not lose his reward. Piedmont College 
in Georgia, Rollins in Florida, the Atlanta Theological Seminary, Thorsby 
Institute and Joppa Institute in Alabama, Atlanta University and Talla- 
dega College and others are precisely such cups of cold water. 

Oh yes, folks could live without colleges and schools! The South 
could live without Congregational Churches. But beyond all propor- 
tion to their members, the influence of these schools and those churches 
is deep and far-reaching and sanely stimulating. We need more of them 
wisely situated and spiritually led. 

Their chief fruitage is immeasurable, for they have learned the lesson 
of the Divine wisdom, “there is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” To- 
day the scattering, the humilation, the day of small things. Tomorrow 
the Kingdom, when multitudes shall fly as a cloud and as doves to their 
windows, “a flashing host of light!” 

GeorcE EAvEs. 


Meeting of the 


National Council and Congregational Societies 


Tremont Temple, Boston, October 10-20, 1910 
THE CENTENARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


f- A , 
ee enna of the Congregational | American Missionary Association. 

4 e i F Congregational Church Building Society. 
“ibaa ee wlohe of Commissioners for Foreign Congregational Gunday-School” and Publishing 
Congregational Education Society. papkel i i 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. Bec eceeetions) ip pti ried es aan 


The joint meeting of the National Council (14th Triennial Session) 
and Congregational societies will be held in Boston beginning October 1o. 

The meetings will be held in Tremont Temple (Headquarters) in 
Park Street Church and one session in Symphony Hall. 
___ The program of the National Council and of the several societies will 
include as speakers, President W. Douglas MacKenzie (preacher), Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King, President Marion L. Burton, Prof. Edward 
A. Steiner, Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., Rev. J. Percival Huget, Rev. 
Frank H. Smith, D.D., Mr. Fred B. Smith, Mr. John R. Mott, Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., of London; Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 

In connection with the celebration of the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Board representatives are expected from over fifty other missionary 
organizations, and there will be a pilgrimage to Andover and Bradford 
(where the American Board was organized). There will also be an excursion 
to Plymouth. 

The “Committee of Thirty,” in charge of local arrangements will 
cordially provide free lodging and breakfast for officers, speakers, cor- 
porate members, missionaries and theological students and for duly 
accredited delegates of the National Council and benevolent societies,— 
in each case during the meeting of the society to which he is accredited, 
and provided applications therefor (giving the full name with title— 
Rev., Mr., Mrs. or Miss—of the applicant and stating to which one of 
the above classes he or she belongs) be made in writing before Septem- 
ber 15, 1910, to Mr. George W. Mehaffey, Chairman of Committee on 
Registration & Entertainment, at 2 Ashburton Place (if before September 
1), or Tremont Temple (if after September 1), Boston. Mr. Mehaffey will 
be pleased also to furnish upon application a list of hotels in which rooms 
(European plan) may be secured, and of boarding places and restaurants 
at which noon and evening meals and other accommodations may be had, 
at the visitor’s expense. 

Arrangements have been made with many of the railroads, and 
* probably will be made with others, which will enable delegates to this 
meeting, from cities or towns where the regular rate to Boston is not less 
than $0.75, to obtain the rate of one and three-fifths fare for the round trip, 
conditioned on their purchasing a full fare ticket to Boston, and obtain- 
ing at the same time a certificate, from the local railroad agent, which, 
when presented to the proper officials at Boston, will be viséd (for which 
an extra charge of $0.25 will then be made) and will entitle them to a 
three-fifths fare on the return trip. Certificates are not negotiable, and if 
transferred by any delegate will not be honored. Further .particulars will be 
published later. 

For the Committee of Thirty. 

Frank GaAytLorp Cook, Chairman. 

Boston, June I, 1910. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D,, General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary; J.T. Brinck- 
erhoff, Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Pastors and church committees are reminded that we have always 
in this office information concerning ministers who would supply churches 
for the summer, or at other times in the year. 
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Rev. Henry E. Jewett, who following the death of Superintendent 
Harrison was for some time in charge of the office of the California 
Home Missionary Society, and who has since been assistant to Superin- 
tendent Rathbone, died suddenly on May 16. Few men have been more 
beloved and few have discharged the duties of life more graciously and 
unselfishly. Mr. Jewett was a product of New England, and did much 
to carry the New England spirit into the Far West. 
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The process of centralizing the administration of all interests in a 
single state body with a single executive board is going forward rapidly, 
east and west. At least ten states have this spring either adopted such 
plans or have taken steps looking in that direction. It is not likely that 
these changes will directly strengthen our home mission forces, but we 
believe they will tend to promote a more vigorous and well balanced con- 
duct of our denominational affairs in whose benefits all will share. " 


eS & 

Rev. Ludwig Thomsen, pastor at Vernal, Utah, and principal of the 
Education Society’s school there, has been asked to assume the oversight 
of the work of the Home Missionary Society and of the Sunday-School 
Society in Southern Idaho, and it is confidently believed that he will 
accept. Mr. Thomsen knows Idaho well, and will be welcomed there by 
all our pastors and churches. We congraulate ourselves upon securing 
so able a representative, and upon the possibility of giving to Southern 
Idaho the entire time of a superintendent. 
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Rey. L. C. Schnacke, D.D., has asked to be relieved of the secretary- 
ship of the Kansas Home Missionary Society. Dr. Schnacke has found 
the incessant travel and care of details so much of a draft upon his 
strength that he feels the need of a prolonged rest. ‘The State Society at 
its recent meeting voted to ask Rev. J. Sidney Gould, of Hancock, Mich- 
igan, to take the vacant post. This invitation will mean much to Mr. 
Gould, since Kansas is the state of his birth and of his early ministry. 
We congraulate our Kansas fellowship on securing a leader so resource- 
ful and so devoted. 
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_ Rev. David B. Gray, city missionary of Portland, Oregon, is gath- 
ering a church in a rapidly growing part of the city. It is to be called 
The Atkinson Memorial Church,’ in memory of the devoted labor of 
Rev. Dr. George H. Atkinson, who was the first minister sent west of 
the Rocky Mountains by the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
Dr. Atkinson lived over forty years in Oregon, and his influence upon the 
state in all departments of its life was strong and wholesome. It may 
be that some who read these lines and who knew Dr. Atkinson will de- 
sire to have a share in the planting of this memorial church. 
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' The editor has been so impressed with the absurdity of many things 
said about the late king and new king of England that it is a great relief 
to his feelings to reprint from the Congregationalist the following portion 
of an article by Rev. A. M. Gardner, who came to America a few months 
ago at the invitation of “The World in Boston” Company to have charge 
of the great missionary exposition to be held in that city next spring: 

I happen to be one of those Englishmen who do not believe much in a king; nor 
in such a squirarchy and oligarchy as are represented by him and by the House of 
Lords; nor in any caste system of any kind, whether in India, England, or elsewhere: 
I am not so interested as many Americans seem to be in the cablegrams about the 
death of Edward VII., and the arrangements for his funeral, and the pitiable effusions 
of the Poet Laureate, and the proclamation of, and the proclamations by, King 
George. and all the rest of the recent news from England. I think the death of the 
great Baptist saint and preacher, Dr. Alexander McLaren, more noteworthy from 
every point of view, where the forces which make for national righteousness and 
greatness can be discerned. 

& & & 


A scene witnessed in Berkeley, California, a few weeks ago, is of 
keen interest to all who are familiar with the history of Congregational 
home missions. Dr. Willey, who was the pioneer representative of our 
Society on the Pacific Coast, was made a doctor of laws by the University 
of California. We quote from The Pacific an account of the ceremony 
of bestowing the degree: 


One of the most impressive events ever witnessed in the Greek Theater on the 
grounds of the University of California was the conferring of the degree of LL.D. on 
the Rev, Dr. Samuel H. Willey the day of the graduation exercises last week. In the 
presence of thousands there assembled, all standing with bared heads in honor of the 
venerable minister and educator, President Wheeler said: 

“Samuel Hopkins Willey, founder, prophet, seer, beholder. It has been given to you 
to see the hilltop of vision transmuted into the mountain of fulfillment, and a dim- 
focused future dissolve upon a screen into a firm, clear present. The prayer you 
ofiered when the foundations of this commonwealth were laid has found its largest 
answer through the institution you established. Your life is a bond between our begin- 
ning and our present, between your dream and its embodiment, between your 
prayer and its answer. 

“Upon you, the foremost benefactor of California, first citizen of the state, | 
confer the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 

Persons long connected with the University of California say that the ovation at 
that time given Dr. Willey was the greatest in the history of the institution. 


£ £ £ 

Every Congregational minister will need and want Dr. William E. 
Barton’s “Congregational Manual,” just published. It is a compact and 
attractive book containing a carefully digested summary of parliamentary 
rules as shaped by ecclesiastical precedent, and under the heading, “Con- 
gregational Theory and Practice,” a very full description of the working 
of Congregational machinery. This is followed by a third part, contain- 
ing forms for use in all the acts and relationships of our churches. Too 
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much cannot be said in praise of the discrimination and comprehensive- 
ness with which the work has been done. While in thorough sympathy 
with the movement toward more closely articulated organization, it 
recognizes the value of older methods, and is in favor of discarding them 
only as the need of uniformity and the demand of changed conditions 
shall make necessary. In a future issue we shall speak more at length © 
concerning some of the features of the book. It is published by the Puri- 
tan Press, Sublette, Illinois. 
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Is there a minister who is willing to give some years of service to 
our church at Valdez, on the southern coast of Alaska? There is a church 
building and alittle group of workers. Their task is not an easy one, and 
the location is isolated. Who will make the needed sacrifice? Write 
to Superintendent W. W. Scudder, 711 Johnston Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


[J| THE TREASURY |WWQ 


MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By the Associate Secretary 
May Receipts 


Contributions Interest Legacies Total 
TOO acters ere autre $12,488.91 $1,790.14 $3,279 78 $17,567.83 
LOIO nuhastens oeomeeee 11,193.29 1,250.63 7,993-50 20,437.42 
Increase russan seca ap Meet an laste acter $4,713.72 * 2,869. 
Decreases on tat oscars. $1,295.62 Scag SI aeewceteer é ' : ee 


First Two Months of Fiscal Year, Ending May 31 


TOOO foe oe rte ares $23,165.48 $1,852.16 $20,920.11 $45,037.7 
TOEO Meow tont isis cheat 22,644.13 2,109.63 25,408.39 oe 
Unerease fe... o ct. eae teen enon ee 257% 

Decreases ee secures oc $521.35 e aN Pirtogs Seite? 


The above financial statement shows how much we have to thank 
God for. Since the beginning of our fiscal year on April 1st, we have been 
taught again and again the meaning of the sentence, “Give us day by day 
our daily bread.” We began the year with about $3,400 in the treasury. 
We began the second month with $5,500, and we began the third month 
with about $10,000 on hand. One most gratifying thing is the large in- 
crease in the number of personal donors for the first two months of this 
year as compared with the first two months of last year. We are hoping 
this increase will be kept up during the summer months. If so, it will 
not be necessary to make a loan to carry us over until fall. Let all of our 
friends think of this and help if they have not done so. 


OUTLINE OF ORGANIZATION OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL HOME MISSIONS 


HE Congregational denomina- 
tion is the first to attempt 


, to work out a thoroughgo- 
ing federation of home mission- 
ary organizations for the most 
economical and effective discharge 
of a common task. The aim of this 
effort is to secure 

(a) The largest measure of local 
responsibility. 

(b) The most vital relation of 
every part to nation-wide problems, 

(c) The highest form of co-op- 
eration between the parts. 


Organizations Associated 


The organizations associated in 
this federation are: the national so- 
ciety, having direct charge of the 
work in twenty-seven states and 
territories (in ten of these states 
there are state societies which, with- 
out being charged with full respon- 
sibility, advise and co-operate with 
the national society in its work); 
nineteen state societies, self-sup- 
porting and self-governing; and 
twenty city societies, having in 
whole or in part the care of Con- 
gregational work in the most im- 
portant cities of the country. 

Tue Nationa Society.—Its vot- 
‘ing membership is chosen by 
state home missionary societies, 
or by the state conference when 
there is no state home missionary 
society. Its board of directors con- 
sists of nineteen members elected 
upon nomination of the constituent 
states—one from each—and _ six 
chosen at large. The term of serv- 
ice is one year. An executive com- 
mittee of eleven has charge of the 
Society’s affairs in the intervals be- 
tween the semi-annual meetings of 
the board. Members of the board 
of directors and executive commit- 
tee are after seven years’ service in- 
eligible for ane year. The executive 
administration of the Society is en- 
trusted to a general secretary with 


such assistants as may be needed 
from time to time. 


Tue Strate Societies.—With local 
variations, the voting member- 
ship is in general that of the 
state conference. In some states 
the society has been merged in the 
conference. A board of directors 
with the usual officers have charge 
of the work. An officer usually 
known as the secretary has execu- 
tive responsibility on behalf of the 
board. 

Tue City Socreties.—These vary 
greatly in organization and function. 
In fourteen cities—Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Kansas City, Milwau- 
kee, New Haven, Peoria, Phil- 
adelphia, Seattle, St. Louis, and 
Worcester—the city society aids 
in maintaining home mission 
pastors. Most of them also ap- 
propriate money for church build- 
ings. Two of this number—Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia—assume the 
entire responsibility for the care of 
Congregational missions within 
their bounds. Others, such as the 
Detroit, Cleveland, and St. Louis 
societies, care for everything ex- 
cept the whole or a part of the im- 
migrant work. Six cities—Buffalo, 
Tos Angeles, Minneanolis, New 
York, San Francisco, and St. Paul— 
do not aid in supnort of pastors, but 
confine their efforts to securing 
equipment for churches. 


Relation Between National and State 
Societies 


The nineteen _ self-supporting 
state societies are known as “con- 
stituent,” since they constitute the 
major part of the body of the na- 
tional society, and by their nomi- 
nation of two-thirds of its board 
are responsible for its policy and 
efficiency... On the financial side 
they are related to the national so- 
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ciety under a plan by which contri- 
butions are divided on a percent- 
age basis. Legacies and income 
from investments are not divided. 
The following table shows the per- 
centages now in force. These are 
readjusted annually. It should be 
understood that this division applies 
to all undesignated gifts sent from 
each state to the state or national 


treasury. Amount above 


Per cent to which all to 

CH.M.S.  C/H.M.S 
Maine, hacia ree eee 10 $19,000 
New Hampshire ........ 50 15,000 
Vermont... aioe ns 6,500 
Massachtisetts “i ese see 1a cl=5 70,000 
Rhode. Island se.cmeoeeeo: 5,000 
Conneécticlt Pascwe ee soeOO 40,000 
New? Yotk~ s.cnssetecrpons 10 30,000 
Ohion Bia. ae eee eee 13 12,000 
Michizane or.e pean 15 19,500 
Tinioise te secs rate sere ee 20 18.500 
Wisconsitt ("encore soe 10 16,000 
POWaw os es ee ee ee 22,000 
KanSaste ncaa tas teenie 5 8,500 
Wiebraskariire. ctiste coe 5 10,000 
INosthy Calitortiaess. ase 5 II,000 
South Calitontiitasss ee 5 15,000 
INMGSsSouniN=) ot ate Ns 5 10,000 
Minnesota» teens anee ste 5 15,000 
Washington 2 1-2 22,000 


By the above plan, all danger of 
overlapping and misunderstanding 
in the solicitation or application of 
funds is avoided. The net result 
sought is the securing of a judicious 
distribution of the entire sum avail- 
able over the entire field. The va- 
riation in percentage is due to many 
circumstances. States in which 
there is a large membership, or. 
where the state society has exten- 
sive endowment funds, or where 
pioneer conditions have long since 
been passed, are able to devote a 
greater amount to the work at 
large. On the other hand, states in 
which there are exceptional bur- 
dens of city work, or where the 
churches are young and small and 
conditions not yet stable, require 
most of the receipts for impera- 
tively needed work within their own 
bounds. With whatever defects in 
actual outworking, the aim is that 
the whole burden shall be frater- 
nally shared and mutually borne. 
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Relation of City Societies to National 
and State Societies 


There is great diversity in the re- 
lation of the city societies to the 
national and state societies. In 
some cases there is a definite agree- 
ment as to field of work and solici- 
tation of funds. In one case (St. 
Louis) there is a percentage shar- 
ing of receipts with the state so- 
ciety. In another (Philadelphia) 
there is a like division with the na- 
tional society. In the majority of 
cases, however, the relation is 
informal, but by virtue of close 
sympathy and partial identity of 
personnel in governing boards, dan- 
ger of overlapping and friction is 
largely avoided. Most city socie- 
ties are feeling the need of closer 
affiliation with the societies of the 
state within whose bounds they are 
located. 


Services Rendered by the National 
Society to the State Societies 


The major part of home mission 
publication—used throughout the 
entire field for stimulating interest 
in the general theme—is done by 
the national society. Its magazine 
and leaflets are designed to repre- 
sent the entire scope of the work. 
Its secretaries, superintendents, and 
missionaries are to the fullest ex- 
tent possible placed at the disposal 
of the state societies for platform 
work. It necessarily represents the 
entire home mission fellowship in 
most inter-society and inter-denomi- 
national relations. It arranges for and 
meets the expense of the annual 
meeting, in which it is sought to 
present all branches of our work. 
It co-operates with the state socie- 
ties in raising funds for their sup- 
port and that of its own missions. 
It aims to provide expert service 
for the study and prosecution of 
special lines of work in the interest 
of all. To such degree as may be 
desired it serves as the agent for 
securing and transmitting boxes to 


HOME 


In a variety of ways which cannot 

be tabulated it seeks to act as a 

central clearing house and servant 

of the entire home mission fellow- 

ship. 

Services Rendered by State Societies 
to the National Society 


By the care and support of their 
respective fields by the state socie- 
ties, the administrative burden 
which otherwise would be upon the 
national society is transferred to a 
group of men whose knowledge of 
and interest in the local needs en- 
able them to carry the burden easily 
and do the work effectively. By 
their activity in securing funds, they 
support not only their own work 
but also that of the national society. 
By their representation on the na- 
tional board of directors and in the 
annual conference of directors, 
superintendents, and secretaries, they 
share in the direction of the com- 
mon task, and contribute to the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of the na- 
tional society. By their cultivation 
of home missionary interest in their 
respective fields, workers are en- 
listed and many are led to aid in 
special ways the promotion of the 
work at large. 


Services Rendered by City Societies 
to State and National Societies 


The service of the city societies 
is comprehensively that of arousing 
adequate interest in and giving in- 
tensive cultivation to the immeas- 
urably important city field. Owing 
to the less definite relationship held 
by them to the general body, the 
mutual services rendered cannot be 
so specifically set forth as in the 
case of national and state societies. 
But its reality is apparent, and 
equally so is the need of study of 
the whole problem which faces the 
city societies. 

It is believed that the plan of or- 
ganization above outlined is based 
upon the fundamental necessities of 
the case, and that as it shall be 
worked out with fraternal helpful- 
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ness and constant adjustment to 
changing conditions, it will give to 
the Congregational churches the 
most effective home missionary or- 
ganization yet devised by any de- 
nomination. Throughout its entire 
structure it endeavors to work in 
close co-operation with the five 
other Congregational organizations 
having the care of specialized forms 
of home mission effort. 


DANCING AN EVIL 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, has pro- 
nounced convictions on the subject 
of high school dancing. We do not 
see how anyone who knows anything 
of the world can doubt that they are 
well founded. “The good schools,” 
says Dr. Clark, “should not shut our 
eyes to the considerable percentage 
of schools whose influence is de- 
moralizing and degrading. In my 
opinion the high school dances are 
responsible for much of this deterio- 
ration. It has come to pass that in 
many high schools there can be no 
graduating exercises or any social 
function without a dance. In spite 
of the fact that many parents are 
opposed to the promiscuous em- 
braces, and the late hours, and the 
accompanying dissipation of these 
dances, the dances are encouraged 
by the teachers, and the pupils who 
do not go in for them are out of the 
‘social swim’ and feel themselves 
cut off from the legitimate social 
features of school life. But this is 
a comparatively small matter. I am 
speaking by the book when I say 
that there are many girls, not out of 
their teens, who have been ruined, 
body and soul, for time and eter- 
nity, by these dances. If I should 
mention the respectable families 
whose daughters in the high school 
have thus brought shame and dis- 
grace upon themselves and_ their 
families, it would be an appalling 
revelation. And of course, wher- 
ever a girl has been ruined, a boy 
has been ruined also, if we believe 
in a white life for two.” 
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A PAGEANT OF BROTHERHOOD 


By Rev. Herbert A. Jump, in the New York Independent 


O facturing city of New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, there has 
been hanging for the last week 
a huge banner, as large as two 
barn doors, half olive green and 
half white, bearing this motto: 


ALL NATIONS IS 
HUMANITY 


ABOVE 


That banner symbolizes an ideal 
which at least one modern Ameri- 
can municipality is striving to work 
out into reality. Opposite this leg- 
end as it swings in the wind is a 
great schoolhouse, where every 
night of the winter strange and 
often uncouth specimens of human- 
ity from all parts of Europe come 
to be taught the English tongue. 
Fronting that same legend is the 
South Congregational Church, 
whose minister, born of simon-pure 
American stock, preaches each Sun- 
day to Americans, many of them no 
less patriotic than he, whose politi- 
cal ancestry flows from a dozen 
racial sources. Beneath that motto 
of brotherhood thousands of men 
and women have walked each day 
to and from work, and because they 
understood not the language of 
their employers, but only Syriac or 
Italian or Swedish or Polish or 
Russian, they have asked of some 
fellow-countryman what the ban- 
ner and its motto meant; and per- 
haps they have learned, but more 
probably not. 

The reason for the banner and its 
legend is found in the centennial of 
Elihu Burritt, who was born and 
who died in New Britain, and whose 
memory lingers over the city like 
the soft afterglow of a summer sun- 
set. Mr. Burritt is not remembered 
very much by the world at large 
to-day. A few have heard his 


N the main street of the manu-title, “The Learned Blacksmith,” 


and have marveled at the genius 
that could spend so much time in 
the smoke of a smithy forge and yet 
acquire before he was thirty years 
of age a reading knowledge in fifty 
languages. A smaller number know 
that Mr. Burritt was one of the fore- 
most world-apostles of international 
peace a half century ago, and that 
he organized the first International 
Peace Congress in Brussels in 1848, 
not far from the battlefield of Wa- 
terloo, and had the impertinence to 
plan a series of peace pamphlets that 
should bear the name of that bloody 
field. ‘A still smaller number of per- 
sons have heard that Elihu Burritt 
became in a dozen ways for the 
town where he lived an incarnation 
of Christian brotherhood, erecting 
missions for the common people out 
of his humble means, organizing 
“Penny Readings” for those who 
could not achieve the joys of culture 
in more expensive ways, conducting 
Sunday-schools in his own barn and 
in the schoolhouses of the coun 
side, and ever proclaiming by pre- 
cept and example that “a man’s a 
man for a’ that,” and finally, that 
men “the world o’er shall brothers 
be.” The impression he made ur 
versally upon his townsmen may be 
inferred from the testimony borne 
the other day by one of his co- 
workers—“Elihu Burritt’s face had 
the gleam in it. To have known him 
was to have known Jesus Christ.” 
Now because Mr. Burritt was so 
uniquely an embodiment of the 
brotherly spirit, his memory was 
used last week as a meeting place for 
the score of races brought together 
by the huge hardware factories of 
New Britain. Under the guise of 
celebrating the centennial of his 
birth, the peoples of this throbbing 
cosmopolitan city of fifty thousand 
souls—Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia 


ONE OF THE TWENTY-FIVE FLOATS 
THIS FLOAT REPRESENTS QUEEN ISABELLA GIVING AUDIENCE TO COLUMBUS 


-and Judaea and Cappadocia—were 
assembled in one of the most re- 
markable pageants of brotherhood 
ever wrought out in this “melting~ 
pot” of America. On the general 
committee were represented four- 
ten nationalities. In the parade of 
seven thousand peace-soldiers there 
were more than a score of racial 
stocks. A Burritt peace army of 
three thousand school children, all 
of them wearing badges representing 
a wreath of olive leaves—an inter- 
national division, in which, with the 
aid of a dozen bands paid for by 
themselves, companies trom fifteen 
different,races stepped time to melo- 
dies gleaned from the music of the 
world—an enthusiastic army of more 
than four thousand men escorting 
symbolic floats, showing such sub- 
jects as. King Casimir of Poland, 
a Famous Peace Monarch; The No- 
bel Peace Prize; Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World; Washington, First 
in Peace; Peace on Her Throne; The 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, a Servant 


of Peace; and thus through a score 
of subjects—the streets of the city 
ablaze with bunting and flags of all 
nations and the green and white 
Burritt peace flag adopted by the 
Centennial Committee—band con- 
certs in all city parks—a great mass 
meetings with famous speakers—a 
Jubilee Chorus of a hundred, ren- 
dering Gounod’s “Gallia”—a _ Chil- 
dren’s Peace Choir of two hundred 
and fifty voices—a half holiday in 
all the schools, factories, and stores 
of the city—surely no prophet of 
peace ever had quite this amount of 
international enthusiasm felt in his. 
work. There were Burritt. post- 
cards, Burritt stickpins, Burritt belt 
buckles, and even a _ Burritt ice 
cream. 

The most dramatic spectacle in 
this pageant of patriotic education 
remains yet to be described. The 
route of march was planned so as to 
bring the entire parade past the 
grave of Elihu Burritt in Fairview 
Cemetery. And to decorate the 
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place appropriately an International 
Tribute was devised. In this cere- 
mony, seventeen women, resplendent 
in native costume, representing the 
countries contributing to New Brit- 


ain’s population—England, — Ger- 
many, France, Poland, Ireland, 


Italy, Palestine, Denmark, Russia, 
China, Persia, Greece, Lithuania, 
Armenia, Sweden, Scotland, and the 
United States—marched before the 
speaker’s platform, each escorted by 
a man of the same race carrying a 
flag; and after giving their saluta- 
tions to the chairman, the two repre- 
sentatives moved to Mr. Burritt’s 
grave, where the woman offered a 
laurel wreath to the memory of the 
“Apostle of Brotherhood” while the 
man placed his flag in a socket pre- 
pared for it. As the thirty-four per- 
sons grouped themselves about the 
modest monument of Mr. Burritt, 
as the breeze played through the 
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many-colored flags, as the sun smiled 
down upon the picturesque old- 
world costumes, the delegates of 
the New England Peace Congress 
who had been brought from Hart- 
ford on a ten-mile automobile pil- 
grimage to witness this ritual, 
prayed that this acted parable of 
brotherhood might have its counter- 
part in every one of our American 
cities, and that the spirit of frater- 
nity thus symbolized might enter in- 
to and dominate our politics, our in- 
dustry, our religion. And then the 
three thousand school children and 
the four thousand foreign-born and 
native-born American citizens 
marched past the tableau, and it is 
to be hoped caught its vast and 
divine meaning. 

Now the Burritt Centennial at 
New Britain is over—ten thousand 
dollars spent in one half-day in de- 
claring the faith that “above all na- 
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tions is humanity.” But the effects 
of the fraternal festival are only 
just beginning. Already the Com- 
monwealth Club, an organization of 
men and women interested in civic 
matters, has proposed the establish- 
ment of an international council in 
which the several racial groups in 
our citizenship may come together 


£ 
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for acquaintance and co-operation. 
It is queried also whether the city 
might not celebrate annually a “Bur- 
ritt Day,” and by means of a folk- 
dance festival and an international 
parade, keep alive for the inspiration 
of future years the enthusiastic 
brotherliness now characterizing the 
city’s life. 


& 
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MINING AND MORALITY 


[Eprror’s Nore.—A western correspondent sends us the following account of a certain 
mining center which is typical of many such throughout the Rocky Mountain states. Our 
readers will read between the lines the story of the hard fight which the Church must 


wage to maintain even an existence. ] 


HE church at X is located 
! in the center of a mining 
region that has_ several 
claims to distinction, some of 
which are not particularly to its 
credit. Some of the most atrocious 
events in the war between organized 
labor and capital have occurred here, 
and the mines are also famous for 
their large output of certain miner-~ 
als. Some of the mines are now 
worked out, but fresh strikes are 
being made, and the outlook for the 
district is considered good. The 
city now has a population of 3,500, 
is about twenty-five years old, is 
high up in the hills, and is reached 
by two lines of railway. It is the 
county seat, with a fine county 
building and well equipped schools. 
There are four Protestant churches, 
a Christian Science chapel, and a 
Roman Catholic church. Three hos- 
pitals in X and two outside 
provide for the many sick and in- 
jured. Three newspapers—two 
dailies and a weekly—contrive to 
keep us fairly well posted concern- 
ing the world’s events. Fraternal 
organizations to the number of 
eighteen make one sigh for more 
nights in the week. The best shows 
on the road, and the worst, visit 
us, for the miners have a reputation 
as spenders. 
The city is closely shut in by hills, 


and occupies an area about a mile 
long by half a mile wide. X 
is not a straggling mining town of 
the ordinary type. Strangers com- 
ing here with the expectation of see- 
ing a raw mining camp-in keeping 
with the reputation of the commu- 
nity, nearly always feel that they 
have gotten off the train at the 
wrong place. The city is laid out in 
blocks, has cement walks, excellent 
light and water service, and many 
beautiful homes and fine business 
blocks. The stores are large, with 
expensive lines of up-to-date goods. 
Buyers go direct to New York, and 
men and women dress remarkably 
well. With twenty-eight saloons, 
one need not die of thirst. 

Several large mining towns are in 
close connection with X 
and their unkempt and straggling 
appearance accentuates the trimness 
of X These towns are 
built in the canyons opening up from 
xX , and since most of the 
district stands on end, the building 
areas are limited and the towns are 
for the most part rows of houses on 
either side of the creek. The rail- 
way monopolizes a generous share 
of the available space, and in some 
instances there are two lines, and 
then the houses take to the hills, 
forcing the inhabitants to use the 
tracks for streets and walks. No 
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mines are at X , but several 
large mills are here, and all through 
the district evidences of the chief 
industry abound in old and new 
prospects, dumps, discolored 
streams, and miles of wooden flumes 
carrying water to the mills. Agri- 
culture is limited to a few ranches 
of one to five acres, where chickens 
and vegetables are raised for the 
local markets. 

In appearance, X is a beau- 
tiful city, but, as so often happens 
in a mining region where high wages 
are paid, it has its somber features. 
The mines employ many hundred 
men, most of them young, and the 
saloonkeeper, the prostitute, and the 
gambler have reaped enormous har- 
vests, and are still active. In re- 
cent years attempts have been made 
to hold down the lid, and the city 
is growing sensitive concerning its 
reputation, but it is estimated that 
about one-third of the population 
gains its living through various 
forms of vice. The old order is 
passing away, to the regret of many 
who would rather see a wide-open 
town with its feverish excitements 
than a moral community in which 
ready money is not so much in evi- 
dence. For years this has been a 
lawless, turbulent, and demoralizing 
community, and while the people 
are realizing that the saloon has been 
a chief factor in the rioting and 
bloodshed which have made the sec- 
tion notorious in hatf a dozen ad- 
jacent states, it is doubtful if the 
saloon could be voted out of exist- 
ence. Two-thirds of the school 
money comes from license fees, and 
even good people are not anxious to 
lose this income. It cannot be 
doubted that the mining companies 
could abolish the saloon and its ac- 
companying evils if they were so 
disposed, but the newer industrial 
ethics have not as yet begun to in- 
fluence them. Ours is an exagger- 
ated instance of the evils of “absen- 
tee capitalism,” for while some of 
the owners live here, the majority 
are scattered over the entire coun- 
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try, with a good number in New 
York City. The companies have 
taken an enormous toll from these 
hills—two million dollars in the past 
year—but have spent practically 
nothing to improve living condi- 
tions, going on the assumption that 
high wages are a sufficient return; 
the high wages, however, being more 
than offset by the high cost of liv- 
ing. In the surrounding towns 
most of the houses are one story, 
flimsy dwellings, huddled together 
and with few comforts or modern 
conveniences. Unsightly outhouses 
abound, the streets are unpaved, 
open drains are everywhere, and 
with the railway used by both teams 
and pedestrians, including many 
school children, no attempt has been 
made for public safety. There are 
good schools, but the paths to learn- 
ing’s seats are full of peril. Even 
in X there is no public library 
worthy of the name, and neither in 
Xx nor in the surrounding towns 
is there a single saving agency for 
young or old save a few struggling 
churches—for the most part without 
pastors—and toward these the min- 
ing companies are either hostile or 
indifferent; and this in a region 
which has yielded millions of dol- 
lars of revenue in the past twenty- 
five years. Even Uncle Sam, in his 
effort to exact payment for the 
large quantities of timber which are 
used every year in the mines, is 
fought. The entire population is so 
dependent on a single industry that 
the forestry officials have few 


friends, even among the intelligent. 


One of the most serious difficul- 
ties in the way of the Church is the 
rapid change in the population. 
Most of the people have just arrived 
or are on the point of departure. In 
this age with everybody land hun- 
ery there are few inducements to 
remain; mountains do not make 
good farms. Sunday labor adds to 
the difficulties enormously. Clerks 
in stores and offices are compelled 
to work a part of Sunday, and the 
mines never stop save for accident 
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or a glutted market. People come 
here who say that elsewhere they 
were churchgoers, and seldom if 
ever attend church after a few 
weeks’ residence. They often say 
they left their religion in the East. 
They may be right, for it is not 
much in evidence here. The tem- 
per of the place is decidedly hostile 
to religious effort. The mine own- 
ers claim that Sunday rest results 
in a demoralized working force on 
Monday, apparently not realizing 
how much they are responsible for 
the bad conditions. Their efforts in 
the legislature resulted in the ex- 
emption of mining operations from 
the scope of the Sunday law, but 
however valid their arguments a 
few years ago, conditions have 
changed, and the quality of the men 
is such that they would generally 
welcome Sunday rest, and the re- 
sults would in time amply justify 
its trial, if one may judge from the 
results achieved elsewhere. As it 
is, the ceaseless labor is most de- 
structive to health and morals. 
There is a constant influx of new 
men to take the place of those who 
are killed or injured or worn out. 
Many of the accidents must be 
charged to over-fatigue. It is not 
to be greatly wondered at that the 
Church has an uphill fight. 

But the condition of X should 
not be painted in too dark colors. 
There are signs of a better day. 
The anti-social forces are being 
curbed more and more, and they are 
chafing under new restrictions. A 
better public sentiment is growing. 
Sunday labor, once accepted by all, 
is beginning to be questioned, large- 
ly because of the terrible physical 
strain. The reckless spirit of the old 
frontier is being toned down. One 
by one the “old-timers” are passing 
the way of the long trail, and their 
places are being filled by men who 
are at least young, and into whom 
a new idea may possibly filter. A 
new desire for some of the finer 
things of life is manifested. The 
ladies have taken to the study of Ib- 
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sen, Tolstoi, and Emerson, of Greek 
art and the Renaissance, and per- 
haps in time the men can go to 
church oftener than once a year 
without losing caste or feeling 
themselves guilty of a deplorable 
weakness. Even X , shut up in 
its hills, is beginning to feel the 
pulse of the new movement in 
America. The church at X is 
doing what its limited income per- 
mits in the way of social service. 
The public is learning that the 
Church’s interests are as wide as 
man’s needs; that it is not merely 
an ark for the poor, the distressed, - 
and the weak, but that it has a vital 
interest in civic morality, public 
health, a sound body, a well-trained 
mind, industrial progress of the 
right sort, and a clean heart. And 
who can tell where its message may 
take root? 


In the personal life the supreme 
word is character; in the life of re- 
lations the supreme words are love, 
service.—Bishop McDowell. 


REV. W. H. HOPKINS. D.D. 
NEW HOME MISSIONARY SUPERINTENDENT 
IN COLORADO. 


THE CHURCH IN A GREAT CITY 


[Eprtor’s Note.—Under the title, “Is Protestantism to Lose in the Great Cities ?” 


Prof. Shailer Mathews, D.D., of Chicago University, contributes to the May 


number 


of our Baptist neighbor, Missions, a thoughtful discussion of the church situation as it 


is found in our larger cities. 


sy permission, we reproduce the portion of the article 


which offers an analysis of the field, with accompanying cuts. | 


HE crisis in the history of a 
great city may be said to have 
appeared when that city gets a 


population of approximately 300,000. 
At that time, thanks to the push of 
business, Protestant churches tend to 
group themselves in zones more or less 
concentric about the business section 
of the city. 

The inner zone is the unchurched 
area of business and hotels.. True, in 
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each great city there are a few 
churches left in this area because they 
have endowments sufficient to main- 
tain themselves. But, speaking gen- 
erally, the center of all our great 
cities is either unchurched or is 
rapidly in the way of being un- 
churched. Recently there have been 
hopeful signs of Christian work in 
this area, but such efforts do not 
contemplate the founding of perma- 
nent churches. 

The second zone is approximately 
four or five miles from this center 
and contains some of the noblest of 
our churches. These migrated a gen- 
eration ago from the heart of the city, 
built fine edifices, and have a past full 
of honor and achievement. Indeed, 
these fold “First” and. “Second” 
churches may almost be said to have 
determined the character of the vari- 
ous denominations to which they be- 
long. The regions in which they ex- 
isted were once the choice residence 
sections of the cities, but they are 
now being rapidly filled with board- 
ing houses and even business estab- 
lishments. In most cases these 
churches still maintain themselves and 
are doing noble work, but there are 
few of them that do not feel that 
their future grows more enigmatic as 
their loyal old members pass away, 
and they are left dependent upon the 
energies and wisdom of men and 
women of small incomes. Endow- 
ment seems to be almost the only pre- 
scription against ultimate abandon- 
ment. 

A third zone is distant from the 
second about as far as that is distant 
from the center of the city. It might 
be called the zone of absorbed suburbs. 
It is still a residential district and is 
filled with strong churches. True, 
these face peculiar problems, for al- 
though they are in the midst of well- 
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to-do communities the prevailing type 
of residence is becoming that of the 
apartment house, and the neighbor- 
hood lacks the stability that belonged 
to the community in earlier days. 
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grow at the expense of great sacrifice 
on the part of their constituency or 
be helped by some denominational 
agency. It is these churches which 
constitute a peculiar problem and a 


GROUP OF FOREIGN CHILDREN IN COSTUME, SECOND AVENUE CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Nevertheless these churches are pros- 
perous, made up largely of those who 
have been workers in churches of the 
first zone or of smaller cities, and are 
likely to maintain themselves vigor- 
ously for at least another generation. 
Then they, like the churches of the 
second zone, may be obliged to face 
the problems of a disintegrating 
community. 

The fourth zone is that of the 
more well-to-do wage-earners. It 
sweeps around the city as a great 
circle of inexpensive homes and flats, 
and such it is likely to remain in- 
definitely, or until it ceases to become 
the limit of one-fare transportation. 
In this zone there are churches of all 
denominations, some of them _ pros- 
perous, some of them struggling for 
existence. Being without wealthy 
members, these churches must either 


great opportunity. In them a de- 
nomination not only touches the 
wage-earning class, but is actually 
composed of wage-earners. Any per- 
son who will make a study of the 
Baptist churches in this fourth zone 
of our great cities will be convinced 
of the sincerity and heartiness of the 
religious life of their members. They 
often lack, however, strong leaders, 
and occasionally are liable to petty 
quarrels which lead to dismember- 
ment or lasting enmities. If, as in 
one case of which I am thinking, a 
strong man could be induced to cast 
in his lot with these churches, their 
capacity for growth is really remark- 
able. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for some of the members of the 
churches of the third zone to become 
“big brothers,” not merely of individ- 
uals but of an entire church. 
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The fifth zone is that of the 
suburbs, and there Protestantism is 
most prosperous. ‘To the suburbs the 
members of the city churches move, 
and there we find growing up 
churches which are sure to be rich 
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and influential. While they may not 
be as yet uniformly of the same rank 
as those of the second and _ third 
zones, they are none the less destined 
to become centers of the strongest 
Protestant influence. 


¢< 


HOW ONE CHURCH GOT ON ITS FEET 


By Rev. J. B. Gonzales, Port Arthur, Texas. 


EW are the churches, even in 
modern cities, which come 
to. full age, with valuable 

property, in a choice location, in the 
short space of six years, but such is 
the history of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Fort Worth, Texas. 
A little over six years ago the present 
pastor reached the city, bearing a 
commission from the Home Mission- 
ary Society, with instructions to find 
a location and organize and develop 
a Congregational church. With the 
keen eye of a real estate man, and 
the faith of a true prophet of God, 
he selected and bought, on faith, a 
choice corner on the main residence 
street. On one side of the property 
was a growing University, and on the 
others the finest residence district of 
the city. Upon this lot he pitched a 
tent, and, with pocketed pride, put a 
large sign reading “First Congrega- 
tional Church” across the entire 
front. In this tent, followed shortly 
by a plain little frame building, the 
work of development began. Six 
years saw the membership of the 
church grow from 0 to 194; the tent 
transformed into a beautiful, up-to- 
date building costing twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars; the church come from 
dependence upon the Home Mission- 
ary Society to self-support, and our 
denomination become a real power in 
the life of a growing city. 

How was it done? By faithful, ear- 
nest preaching of the Gospel of God’s 
Son. The pastor recognized that 
nothing would take the place of good 
preaching, so he says, “When I had 


but a handful of people I loaded up to 
the muzzle and fired the biggest shot 
I could.” People came to see and 
hear, and, finding themselves instruct- 
ed and inspired, they came again and 
again. This earnest pulpit work 
caught the man who afterward be- 
came the financial backbone of the 
church, 

This earnest presentation of the 
message was followed by careful per- 
sonal effort to win men to Christ. 
Men were brought to decision in their 
homes, often after months of effort. 
The pastor says that special revival 
efforts have been a failure, and that 
the recruiting has all been done by. 
personal evangelism. To this per- 
sonal effort has been added an insist- 
ent teaching of the Word. In public 
and from house to house, classes have 
been organized and the people in- 
structed in the truth. Large portions 
of the New Testament have been 
gone through paragraph by _par- 
agraph, Matthew and Revelation 
twice coming up for careful in- 
vestigation. 

Another fruitful line of work has 
been that for the boys of the neigh- 
borhood and the city. The pastor 
writes: “I have taken pains to look 
after the boys. I have gone fishing 
with them in the daytime, swimming 
with them in the evening, and ’possum 
huntin’ at midnight, besides camping 
out with them for days and nights at a 
time. I have arranged them in classes 
and taught them the Bible. When I 
first came to Fort Worth I kept a 
class together for two winters, with 
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the result that the entire class came 
into the church. One of the boys is 
now assistant superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, and another is head 
usher in the church.” 

The church is now taking its place 
in the front rank of our missionary 
work. The Easter offering this year 
—four hundred dollars—was about 
three times as much as _ heretofore, 
and there are other gifts to follow. 
The church plans to meet its appor- 
tionment, and more, this year. 

How was it done? By faith in God, 


£ 
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devotion to the Word, and faithful 
teaching thereof; splendid pulpit work 
and heroic, self-sacrificing, personal 
evangelism; prayers and tears by 
night and by day. Some credit for 
the outcome of the enterprise is due 
the societies of the denomination that 
made the work possible; great credit 
is due the loyal membership of the 
church; but all credit, after all, be- 
longs to the devoted, humble servant 
of God and his faithful family, who 
under God have built so quickly and 
so well. 


& 


NOT A JUVENILE AFFAIR 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES’ MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


churches a heartier appre- 

ciation of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement. The 
organization deserves it; it has 
worked itself patiently into a place 
of great power and very much great- 
er potentiality. Unfortunately its 
name is understood by many folks 
as the sign of some sort of juvenile 
affair—beneath attention of mature 
grown-ups. For this very reason 
some of the friends of the Movement 
would like to change its name. But 
if only the possessive case in the 
title can be understood to mean for 
rather than by the young people, it 
will not hinder the Movement trom 
achieving in the long run the adult 
dignities that attach to the National 
Education Association and the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association, 
with which it shares a profound 
sense of the importance of training 
soundly the young. 

The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement came into being within a 
very few years after tle various de- 
nominational mission boards awoke 
to the value of mission study classes ; 
it was created by the boards’ neces- 
sities. The lack of text-books was 
the first hindrance which the mission 
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secretaries encountered when they 
began to develop such classes. ‘It 
did not take long for them to per- 
ceive that they could never afford the 
cost of printing each its own study 
manuals; and out of that realiza- 
tion there speedily grew a federated 
organization established to supply 
text-books for the use of all the 
boards on an interdenominatignal 
basis. That organization’ is the 
Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment. It is therefore no concoction 
of surplus machinery, but a labor- 
saving device of that federation sort 
which is so popular in these days 
of antisectarianism. This fact alone 
—that it is a new tie of co-operation 
among different-named churches— 
ought peculiarly to commend it to 
the modern man. And the thorough 
work it has done is another com- 
mendation. The books that the 
Movement has published are of the 
very highest grade; they have set a 
new standard of dignity and sub- 
stance for the missionary mind, for 
they are intellectually as exercising 
as the best text-books of the secular 
schools. The summer conferences, 
at which leaders are trained to 
conduct classes in local churches; 
have supplied from the other side 
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the insurance that the books 
when put out will be intelligently 
used. i 
The increase of missionary knowl- 
edge and consequent enthusiasm 
among the Christian young people 
of the country which has ensued 
from the impulses generated by this 
Movement is already incalculable. 
And with the plans now in course 
of development for a regular grada- 
tion of courses up from kindergarten 
age to any assignable stage of adult- 
hood, a still larger scope of informa- 
tion-scattering and thought provok- 
ing is brought into the ken of the 
Movement’s purpose. Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks, who has shown strong 
leadership in secretarial positions 
with the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, is now General Secretary of 
the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement and is giving it a power- 
ful administration —The Interior. 


MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


CONFERENCES 

The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement announces the following 
summer conferences for 1910: 

Asheville, North Carolina, July 1-10. 

Lake Geneva, near Wil liams Bay, Wis- 
consin, July I-10. 

Whitby, Ontario, July 4-11. 

Sunday-school Conference, Silver Bay, 
Lake George, New York, July 14-21. 

General Conference, Silver Bay, Lake 


George, New York, July 22-31. 
Cascade, El Paso County, 
August 3-12. 


Colorado, 


These conferences of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement are 
unique in that they are distinctly 
church conferences. Every awaken- 
ed interest and every bit of increas- 
ed efficiency goes directly into 
church channels. All those who are 
interested in missionary education, 
and who desire inspiration and train- 
ing -for their work, are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


) 


A VIEWjJOF LAKE) 


GEORGE FROM SILVER BAY HOTEL 
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MISSIONARY MOVEMENT RE- 
VIEW OF THE YEAR 


Secretary Harry Wade Hicks, of 
the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, in his last annual report, 
gives the following review of the 
past year in missions, which we be- 
lieve to be just and which surely 
should inspire us with hope: 


The year has been a notable one in the 
history of missions both at home and 
abroad. Nations in political turmoil a year 
ago have become more stable in govern- 
ment. There has been a large increase in 
gifts to missions of all kinds. The record 
of achievement in the realm of union and 
federated Christian effort signalizes the 
year in some respects as the most remark- 
able in church history. South America and 
western Asia have been laid upon the 
heart of Christendom for the first time. 
Quiet but statesmanlike effort has resulted 
in movement toward a larger measure of 
comity and co-operation between the home 
mission societies of the United States. 
The Lavmen’s Missionary Movement has 
successfully inaugurated its national mis- 
sionary campaign in the United States. 
Plans and in- 
westigations hith- 
eG t.Oew nisi T= 
passed in prepa- 
ration for any 
ecumenical con- 
ference have 
been carried on 
preliminary to 
the World Mis- 
sionary Confer- 
ence at Edin- 
burgh in June 
of this year: 
The world is 
beginning to 
think, plan, and 
work with a 
world vision on 
a world scale for 
the Spread and 
establishment of 
the kingdom of 
heaven. The de- 
velopments of 
our movement 
have shared in 
the hopefil spirit 
characterizing all 
Christian effort. 
For all these 
things we are 
truly thankful to 
God. 
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A SUNDAY. 
(From a recent report of Superintendent 
Gray of Wyoming.) 

It was a week ago last Sabbath 
that we reached Lucerne, Wyom- 
ing, a new town on the Burlington 
line from Seattle to Galveston, go- 
ing in by stage. We stopped in a 
little log house with roof made of 
poles and dirt—the home of an old 
frontiersman and his wife and two 
small daughters. That night it 
stormed, and how it snowed! In 
the morning we found the whole 
landscape white and the snow deep. 
Though it continued to storm at in- 
tervals throughout the day, the 
people gathered in the little school- 
house and we held services, Mrs. 
Gray preaching; and also organized 
a church of thirteen members, all 
heads of families. Two were Cath- 
olics, four were old frontiersmen, 
and when they stood up to receive 
baptism I nearly broke down. The 
white haired old man at whose home 
we stopped was one. His whole 
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life had been spent at the front, and 
when he said to me, ‘I ain’t what I 
ought to be, but in all the years I 
hain’t drank or gone bad, and I want 
to come”; and I thought, “The 


blessed Lord knows,” for was it not ° 


for such that the word was spoken, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool’; and as my 
eyes for a moment rested upon the 
snow-white landscape; my = hand 
was laid upon that bowed head 
whose long hair was whitened with 
the snows of many a winter, and 
my lips pronounced the sacred 
words, “I baptize thee into the name 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; 
Amen.” : 


HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR TOPICS. 


The _ topic 
meeting this 


for the missionary 
month—July 3I—is 


“My Most Interesting Missionary 
great many 


Item.” A interesting 
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items may be found in the current 
issues and back numbers of mission- 
ary magazines. In addition, the fol- 
lowing leaflets will be helpful to 
those who wish home missionary 
items. Any of them will be sent 
free. Write to The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

“Circuit Riding by Motor Boat.’ An 
account of the “Florida Home Missionary 
Navy.” 

“Is America Making Criminals?” By 
Minnie J. Reynolds. Showing the great 
need of missionary work among the chil- 
dren of immigrants. 

“The Americanizing of Hans.” By Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump. A somewhat amusing 
but forceful little sketch of some of a 
German boy’s experiences at school, show- 
ing the wrong way .of assimilating for- 
eigners. 

‘Daily Tasks on Ellis Island.” By the 
Society’s missionary to the immigrants, 
Miss Donna Panayotova. 

“When Father is a Missionary.” A 
facsimile letter from the little daughter 
of a home missionary in Nebraska. 

“Winning Men to Christ on the Home 
Mission Field.” Incidents selected from 
letters and reports of missionaries. 


[J (| WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


the four summer conferences 
to be held in the interests 
of home missions under the aus- 
pices of an interdenominational 
committee representing eight na- 
tional woman’s home missionary 
boards or societies. 
TIME AND PLACE. 
Winona Lake, Indiana, June 23-30. 
Boulder, Colorado, July 4-10. 
Northfield, Massachusetts, July 14-20. 
Mount Hermon, California, July 12-24. 
TEACHERS OF HOME MISSION COURSES. 


Winona Lake, Mrs. E. B. Welles. 
Boulder, Mrs. D. E. Waid. 

- Northfield, Mrs. E. B. Welles. 
Mount Hermon, Miss Miriam L. Wood- 


berry. 


Pre: are now completed for 


As the attractions at all the con- 
ferences are similar, we quote from 
the circular issued by the Winona 
Lake committee: 


PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this gathering is to bring 
together for prayer, conference, and study, 
all who feel the greatness of the mission- 
ary enterprise and the importance of the 
present educational campaign in the 
churches. More especially to present the 
newest and best plans of work for young 
people's and women’s societies and Sunday- 
schools. To help program committees; 
to train leaders of mission study classes; 
to make definite the call to service for 
Christ and the Kingdom in the individual 
life. 

WHO SHOULD ATTEND. 


Officers and members of Women’s Mis- 
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sionary Societies, of Young People’s So- 
cieties, leaders and members of Program 
Committees, Sunday-school workers, pas- 
tors who desire a missionary awakening in 
their churches. All of the organizations 
named are urged to insure a representa- 
tion by sending at their own expense one 
or more delegates. The ‘benefit received 
will make ample return for the expendi- 
ture. 


A FEW REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD ATTEND. 


1. It will strengthen your missionary 
purpose and enlarge your world-wide 
vision. 

2. It will deepen your prayer life and 
increase your spiritual power and helpful- 
ness. 
3. It will bring you into vitalizing con- 
tact with some of the great leaders of 
the missionary movement, the most mar- 
velous and far-reaching of modern times. 

4. It will give you a clearer knowledge 
of missionary fields, because we plan to 
have with us throughout the week just 
as mamy missionaries as possible, that you 
may meet them informally: and learn of 
their work as you could not from a pub- 
lic address. 

5. It will show you as never before the 
close interlocking of home and _ foreign 
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missions, and their world-wide obligation 
and privilege. ‘ : 

6. It will bridge denominational lines 
and bring together in one band all who 
work for Christ in a common cause. 

7. It will acquaint you with the best 
methods and the best literature of all the 
churches, and help you to plan with others 
of your denomination who are present how 
to apply them to your own work. 


PROGRAM. 


Six lecture-studies on the I910 text- 
book for foreign missions, and six for 
home missions. The text-book on the home 
work—“Progress among the Antilles’— 
deals chiefly with the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. It is written by Rev. Howard 
B. Grose, author of the fascinating book, 
“Aliens or Americans?” 

In addition to mission study or Bible 
courses, the program contains lectures by 
speakers of national reputation; addresses 
by missionaries, who will tell of actual 
work and experience; a missionary rally 
on Sunday afternoon; discussions of 


methods; special conferences for young 
people’s and children’s work; a story- 
telling hour: denominational rallies, and 
several social teas and other _ social 
features. 


HOME MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS 


May 1910. 


Alexander, R., Stanton and Fort Clark, N, D. 

Ankrom, F. S., Houghton, 8S. D. 

Arnquist, S. Wondel Brook, Minn. 

Baker, M. W., Lander, Wyo. 

Beman, A. M., Oktaha, Okla. 

Berry, H. A., Meadows, Idaho. 

Blackburn, J. F., Asst. Supt., Fla. 

Bloom, Jos. V., Indianapolis, Ind. 

gs eee Albert E., Ione and Lexington, 
re 


re. 

Brewer, Wm. F., Asst. Supt., Ga. 

Brooks, BE. L., Gaines, Hensler, Sanger, and 
Seracca, No. Dak, 

Buie, Jos., Waynoka, Okla. 

Butler, E. W., Genl. Miss., Ala, 

Butler, Franklin C., Hubbard, Elliott Prairie, 
and Bethel, Ore. 


Cass, F. M., Richardton, N, D, 

Cheadle, Stephen H., Colorado City, Colo. 

Coffin, Jos., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Cone, J. W., Green River, Wyo. 

Daniels, Jos. L., Tryon, N. C, 

Davisson, W. F., Lignite, Foot Hills and 
Woburn, N. D. 

Diehl. Wm. F., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Dowding, H. W., Portsmouth, Va. 

Dunn, E. L., New England, N. D. 

Elmquist, A. H., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Elmquist| *B. W., Humboldt and Dewey, 
Ariz, 

Farrer, William D., Granville, N. D. 

Frizzell, John W., Washington, D. C, 

Gallagher, G..W. ,Wagner, 8S. D. 

yarver, L., Anderson, Ind. 


tjluvna, Jos., Braddock, Penn. 

Gray, D. B., Genl. Miss., Ore, 

Haas, Nathaniel, Frankfort and Crandon, 8. 
D 


Haecker, M. C., Bryant, So, D. 


Hanna, J. L., Haynes, N. D. 
Hannant, N. H., Fort Shaw, Mont. 
Hensel, Wm. A., Friona, Tex. 


Holey, R. B., New Underwood and Vesta, 


Neer 

Horton, Hy HW. uetcher, 8: 2D: 

Hoy, Miss J. Lebanon, S. D. 

Hulls Jd. 2... Genl) (Miss, Sa): 

Isaacs, Wm. J., Cortez ,Colo. 

Johansen, HE. A., Foxholm, Tasker, and Out 
Stas. ON, 2. 

Kelly, BE, L., Orr, N. D, 

Klar, O. B., Blossburg, Penn. 

Kirker, James K., Dogden and Ruso, N. D. 

Kirkland, H., Cardonia, Ind. 

Knight, P. S., West Salem and vicinity, Ore. 

Leeds, Paul, Kinder, Bayon Blue, and In- 
dian Village, La. 

Lewis, F. C., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

McCoy, R.+C., Atlanta, Ga: 

McGinty, L, F., Section and vicinity, Ga. 

irk R, A., Center, Ga. and Stroud, 
a. 

Meyer, Frank J., Pueblo, Colo. 

Meyer, Wm. H., Portland, Ore, 

Miller, Chas, G., Buffalo, Wyo. 

Pee D. D., Underwood and Washburn. 


B., Gann Valley, 8S, D. 

Murphy, Thomas F., Bugene, Ore, 

Myres, S. P. Seward and outsta., Okla. 

Naylor, J. W., Doby Sps, Willow Greek and 
Otter Creek, Okla. 

Nelson, G. W., St. Johns, Ore, 

Parr, H, BE. ,Geneseo, Ill. 

Partridge, H. E., East Lake, Tenn. 

Pollard, H., Gregory, S. D. 

Pollard, S. W. ,Highmore, 8, D. 

Pope, Jos., Genl. Miss., Southern Mont, 

Reese, D. D., Dayton, Wyo. 

Richards W. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Rood J. 8. Genl. Miss, in southwest N. D. 

Ross, H. O:; Wall, 8.0 D; 

Roteh, -C. i. Velva, No De 

Schmink, John A., Manchester, La. 


oe AY 
Mounsey, FH. 


List of May appointments completed next month. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—Ata.: Talladega, Talladega 
College. Muss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. Tenn.: Nashville, Fisk University. 
Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. Or 
Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 

Secondary Institutions.—Ava.: Florence, Burrell Normal School. Marion, Lincoln 
Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. Fra.: Fessenden, Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.: Albany, Albany Nofmal School. 
Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal School. Marshallville, Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal 
and Industrial School. Ky.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. La.: New’ Orleans, 
Straight University. Murss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. N. C.: Beaufort, Washburn 
Seminary. Enfield, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Nérmal School. King’s 
Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Troy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal 
Institute. Saluda, Saluda Seminary. S. C.; Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Green- 
wood, Brewer Normal School. Trenn-: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, 
Grand View Normal Institute. Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Tex.: Austin, 
Tillotson College. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 

Elementary Institutions.—Ava.: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis, Cotton Val- 
ley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Ky.; Evarts, Black 
Mountain Academy. Muss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moorhead, Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute, N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. 
Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass Academy. Lynn. 

Affiliated Institutions.—ALa.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial Academy. 
Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The Normal School. 
Cuthbert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and Industrial School. 

Ungraded Schools,—Ga. : Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville. Hagan-Bethel, 
Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Thrift, Trinity. N. C.: Burlington, Dockery’s Store, 
Pittsboro, Haw Branch, High Point, Lilesville, Mt. Gilead, Oaks, Strieby, Nalls, Hay- 
wood, Tempting, Wadsworth. S. C.: Greenville. 


CHURCH WORK 
Number of Churches—Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; Dist. of Columbia, 3; Georgia, 
27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 56; Oklahoma, 3; South 
Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 19; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, Io. : 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


Educational Work—Nes.: Santee Normal School. 

Churches and Stations——Santee Agency, 3; Rosebud Reservation, 11; Cheyenne 
River Reservation, II; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7; Standing Rock, Fort 
Yates District, 6; Fort Berthold Agency, 3; Crow Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, 


Alaska. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 
California Chinese Missions.—Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, Oakland (2), Oleander, Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego (2), San 
Francisco (2), Santa Barbara ‘(2). 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association —Hawaii, Kaulakekua, Kukuihaela; Hilo;, Maui, 
Wailuku, Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kauai, Makaweli. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. 


Educational Work.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 
Church and Mission Work.—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out-Stations, 
Naguabo and Out-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 


AMONG EIGHT RACES IN 
AMERICA, WHITE, NEGRO, 


INDIAN, ALASKAN, PORTO RICAN, 
CHINESE.JAPANESE. HAWAIIAN, 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 

AGRICULTURAL. TECHNICAL, 

ACADEMIC, COLLEGIATE, 

THEOLOGICAL & CHURCHES. 
és 


OFFICE, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Honorary Secretary and Editor, A. F. Beard, D.D.; Corresponding Secretaries, Charles J. Ryder, 


D.D.; H. Paul Douglass, 


D.D.; Treasurer, Henry W. Hubbard; Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss 


D. E. Emerson; District Secretaries, Rev. George H. Gutterson, Congregational House, Boston, 


Mass.; Rev. Lucius O. Baird, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago. Ill.; Rev. George W. 


Hinman, 21 Brenham 


Place, San Francisco, Cal.; Field Representative, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, Congregational House, 


Boston, Mass. 


NURSE TRAINING AT TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


By Miss Eliza L. Stage, R. N. 


OR a number of years Tallade- 

F ga College has included in 

its course of study, one 

year in nurse training for the young 

women of the Normal department ; 
taught by a graduate nurse. 

In 1906 the nurse then in charge 
felt there was need of a hospital, 
and a building for one was fitted up 
and opened. Fifty patients were 
cared for during that school year by 
students of the Normal department. 

It was thought best, however, the 
following year to open a “Training 
School for Nurses” who could de- 
vote their whole time to this calling. 
Three young women were admitted 
to the training school, seventy pa- 
tients were cared for, and occasion- 
ally a pupil nurse was sent to a 
private patient. 

At the beginning of the school 
year 1908, five young women were 
enrolled as pupil nurses and all of 
the physicians in the town showed 
a deep interest in the developing 
work. So many cases were entering 
the hospital that the building be- 
came inadequate for the growing de- 


mand, and it was decided that Tal- 
ladega College must have a thor- 
oughly equipped hospital building. 
As there is no hospital of any kind 
in Talladega, a town of 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, great hopes are entertained 
for the future usefulness of this one; 


‘and also for the young women, who 


by faithful study and conscientious 
application to their duties are fitting 
themselves for this service. For 
the graduate trained colored nurse 
there is a broad field of usefulness 
all through the South. The demand 
for such is far in excess of the sup- 
ply. Physicians already recognize 
the ability and appreciate the skill 
of those trained by us. The teach- 
ers are the only white patients we 
have had. We also take patients 
dependent on our charity. Last 
year a doctor informed me that a 
young man had been shot through 
the arm, making a compound compli- 
cated fracture. He was penniless, 
and unless we could receive him 
“he would die like a dog,” as there 
was no place to take him. The 
wound was infected when he was 
admitted to the hospital and because 
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of the infection surgery was neces- 
sary. For fifty-four days he receiv- 
ed attention and left the haspital 
in good condition, writing after a 


cumstances we 
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We think if we have been able to 
do good work under existing cir- 
can do. excellent 
work in the new hospital, which is 


NEW HOSPITAL, TALLADEGA, COLLEGE 


months that he was “able to 
plow.” The surgeon in charge very 
kindly furnished the dressing for 
this case, but as a rule the hospital 
furnishes all surgical dressings. 


few 
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of 


in the process of construction and 
in which we hope soon to be install- 
ed. We are looking forward to the 
time when we can enter upon our 
work in the new building. 


& 
> 


THE A. M. A. TREASURY 


The donations from Churches, Sunday 
Schools and other organizations in the 
Churches for the eight months ending 
May 31st were $1,682.26 more than for 
last year. The donations from individuals 
were $13,418.62 less—a net decrease of 
$11,736.36. If certain specials were re- 
ported as heretofore the total would show 
an increase in donations this year to 
May ‘31st. The receipts from legacies 
were $8,097.50 less than last year. 


We appreciate the support which has 
been received and we make an_ earnest 
appeal to churches and to individuals to 
increase their support and to make prompt 
remittances to the treasury of the Associ- 
ation to enable the Committee to meet its 
obligations which have been made on a 
very conservative basis. 

See below analysis of receipts from dona- 
tions and legacies for the month of May 
and for the eight months ending May 
31st last year and this year. 
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’ RECEIPTS FOR MAY 


ey _| Sunday |Women’s|Other| Y. P. S. F Individ- TMeracies! | TOLAT: 
Churches] Schoois |Societies| Soc’s| 6.B. | TOTAL |” uals TOTAL & 
1908-09...| $4,276.94 878.66 | $5,940.40 | ......- $323.35 |$11.419.35 | $8,464,07 | $19,883.42 $7,833.60 $27,717.02 
1909-10... ie yee 5,941.80 |...0.0. 316.70 | 11,362.26] 1,758.95 | 18,121.21} 9,486.04 22,557.25 
Increase .|...-..+0+s 204,07 ih: AO? |\svietasarerse ouncaraya av ater sl si v.aysus ie) aieraua| folsiertin’s. save! Minato isrs a 1,602 44 | ......006- 
Decrease. DBD OL" a nnveveselebetelnielele/sietabste tee eit neeern 6.65 57.09 | 6,705.12 CYA A Sie 5,159.77 


RECEIPTS—EIGHT MONTHS TO MAY 3lst 


Sunday |Women’s Other! Y. P.S. TOTAL a 
uals 


ies| TOTAL 
Schools | Societies Soc’s C.E. Ou e Le | eens 


Churches 


1908-09... |$58,785.39 | $8,247.98 |$20,179.08 | $88.57 | $1,864.57 |$89,165.59 |$42,879.15 $132,044.74 $67,544.02 $199,588.76 

1909-10...| 60,921.84 | 7,283.94 | 20,748.57 | 313.49 | 1,580.01 | 90,847.85 | 29,460.53 | 120,308.38 | 59,446.52.) 179,754.90 
| 

Increase.) 2,186.45] .. .... 569,49 | 224.92 |.rccwreses NS eB Tn eo narra rn Scrtor sy Meiciccnaer|| "Ls SOOO 

Decrease.|.........5 QGE. Oa Teron Regia arate Naretansiete 284.56 |...ee- eee 13.418.62 | 11,736.36 | 8,097,50| 19,833.86 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“JT GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” The will 
should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay-an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 
other designated person. For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES 


Secretary Charles J. Ryder 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Jubilee Singers present at all Sessions 


HE Sixty-fourth Annual Meet- The sessions of this Annual Meet- 
ing ot the American Mis- ing are limited to a single day 


sionary Association meets instead of two and one- 

in Boston, Mass., October 109, Ti half days, the usual 
f “ages ime A : . 

1910. This Annual Meeting is period. This requires 

held in conjunction with the Na- the condensation of re- 


tional Council and the other national ports and addresses. It will tend 
missionary societies of our fellow- to produce a sharp, hot, interesting 
ship. meeting crowded into the hours 
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covered by only three active ses- 
sions, 


+ 


The program already arranged is 
of peculiar interest. The speakers 
include Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, Prof. William 
Pickens, Prin, Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. Talcott Williams, 
Dr. James W. Cooper, whose names 
are a sufficient voucher for the stim- 
ulating character of the addresses. 


£ 


Program 


Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., President 
of the Association, will preside at 
the various sessions and 
present the closing ad- 
dress. Never perhaps in 
the history of the Asso- 
ciation has there been deeper or 
more comprehensive interest in the 
problems represented in this field 
than is true this year of IgIo. 


President 


+ 


The remarkable progress of the 
Negroes in the South in acquiring 
property, in domestic, in- 
tellectual and _ religious 
development make more 
important than ever the 
calm, comprehensive and patriotic 
consideration of this problem of the 
Southland and of the nation. 

The development of Christian 
education among the people of the 
mountains and through the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Atlanta and 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Geor- 
gia, merits and attracts wide at- 
tention and presents a phase of 
educational and Christian advance- 
ment of thrilling interest. 

The work among the Indians, in- 
cluding the unique mission among 
the Eskimos with its reindeer herd, 
is especially important. 

The development of Christian 
education in the Island Territories 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico has al- 


Problems 
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ready proved the wisdom of the 
plan adopted when these islands 
were entered, 

The problem of Oriental immi- 
eration is of increasing and almost 
ominous importance. ‘These phases 
of missionary work and problems of 
Christian patriotism will have the 
attention of the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Meeting through reports and = ad- 
dresses. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of more fundamental and 
important questions than those pre- 
sented by this platform. 


+ 


The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Meeting is a repre- 
sentative body. Every 
state and local conference 
or association is entitled 
to representation by two 
elected delegates each. Contribut- 
ing churches are entitled to repre- 
sentation by pastor and two elected 
delegates. This system of represen- 
tation, however, will not work it- 
self. The churches and other bodies 
entitled to representation are urged 
to see to it that these delegates 
are elected and if possible in attend- 
ance upon the meeting. Nearly a 
thousand delegates from the 
churches were in attendance upon 
one of the recent meetings of the 
Association and they represented 
twenty-seven states and territories. 
With all the attractions of National 
Council, the Centennial of the 
American Board and gatherings of 
all our Congregational societies, are 
not the attractions great enough to 
secure the attendance of duly-elected 
delegates from each of the state 
conferences, many of the local asso- 
ciations and from at least one thou- 
sand contributing churches upon the 
Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association? 

Delegates and those planning to 
attend this meeting should send 
their names to Sec. Asher Anderson, 
D. D., Congregational House, Bos- 


Represen- 
tation 
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ton, Mass., at the earliest possible 
moment. 
£ 


Only three months remain of the 
fiscal year of the American Mission- 


ary Association, which 
closes September 3oth. 
Outlook As will be seen from the 
Treasurer's report on 
another page of this magzine, 
the gifts from the friends of 
the Association have not reached 


the amount necessary to meet the 
figures provided for from the differ- 
ent churches through the Appor- 
tionment Plan. There are two or 
three things of esvecial importance 
tor consideration just now. 


In the first place, is it not possible . 


for the churches who take their 
collections between now and the 
close of the fiscal year of the Asso- 
ciation to press in every possible 
way to reach their apportionment? 
The representatives of the Associa- 
tion are more than glad to co-oper- 
ate in any possible way in securing 
this important and absolutely es- 
sential result. The strictest economy 
in expenditures has been observed 
and work has been reduced so far 
as possible. A possible deficit can 
surely be avoided, the faithful 
workers in these many fields can be 
greatly encouraged, and the large 
interests of the Kingdom of God 
promoted if the churches respond 
in their gifts to the full amount of 
their apportionment. Will not your 
church do it? 


& 


Another matter of importance is 
the right use of the Apportionment 
Plan. This plan involves 

Apportion- two things. Furst, a 
collection from each one 
of the churches based 
upon a fair comparison of condi- 
tions and made proportionate to the 
ability of the church to meet its 
missionary obligations. This is es- 
sential and only as every church 
meets its obligation will the amount 


ment Plan 
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necessary for the support of the 
great missionary enterprises of the 
churches be furnished. 

Another element of the Appor- 
tionment Plan is equally important, 
namely, the maintenance of the per- 
centages in the division of the collec- 
tion gathered by each church accord- 
ing to the table of percentages pre- 
pared by the Advisory Committee. 
If these percentages are not main- 
tained it will at once be evident 
that the fundamental purpose of the 
Apportionment Plan, namely, to 
provide for the work of the churches 
represented through each of the so- 
cieties will miscarry. This table of 
percentages was carefully consid- 
ered and revised until it represented 
the conditions of the work as car- 
ried on through the different organi- 
zations. Local conditions in any 
section may possibly tempt some of 
the churches to vary these percent- 
ages, but the purpuse and results 
of the Apportionment Plan may be 
jeopardized thereby. 


& 


~ 


Little by little the difficulties in- 
cidental. to the adoption of the 
Apportionment Plan are 
Conditions evidently adjusting them- 
Clarifying selves through the care- 
ful attention of pastors 
and churches. In the adoption of so 
radical a method it is not strange 
that perplexities arose. It is cer- 
tainly evident to all who have the 
privilege of visiting the churches 
and associations that the Apportion- 
ment Plan is cordially adopted by 
the majority of the churches and 
that earnest and wise methods are 
being adopted to carry it out. The 
fact that it divides the responsibility 
of missionary support along differ- 
ent lines of activity, laying no undue 
burden upon a few churches, but 
distributing the load proportionate- 
ly, is appreciated by those who give 
the method careful study. 


£ 
The summer time is apt to be a 


t 
7 

. 

; 
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season of drought in missionary 
income as well as in 
Dicaght nature. The membership 
of the churches being 
generally _ scattered, 
church collections are few and 
meager. This condition throws es- 


pecial responsibility upon individual 


‘givers upon whose personal offering 


falls a considerable support of the 
missionary work of this Association 
during the summer. The appeal 
comes with great emphasis upon 
such. 

ry 


_State conferences and local asso- 
ciations congest the weeks of May 
and June fully. 


State and @! quite 

Local The secretary of a na- 
Conferen- tional missionary society 
ces 


has especial privilege in 
coming into touch with the pastors 
and delegates at these several con- 
ventions, catching the uplift of their 
faith and devotion, feeling the in- 
spiration of their enthusiasm and 
enjoying the earnest and compre- 
hensive discussion of the great na- 
tional and religious problems to 
which these conventions give their 
thought and attention. That there 
never has been in our ministry a 
more able or devoted group of men 
than those who occupy our pulpits 
to-day is the judgment of one of 
these secretaries. It is a pleasure 
to meet with them, to get beyond 
that which is merely formal into the 
heart and life of those who are in 
this large service and to learn how 
thoroughly devoted, unselfish and 
sacrificial they are. It is a splendid 
ministry. The fellowship of the 
pastors and the churches is a large 
compensation in the life of labor 
and anxiety incidental to mission- 
ary and secretarial responsibilities. 

The point of pressure as is evi- 
denced in these various gatherings 


is changing in form somewhat rap- 


idly. Individualism is giving place 
to socialism. We hear a great deal 
of the “social gospel” which means 
the emphasis of the gospel message 
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as directed to the group or society 
rather than as directed to the indi- 
vidual. The old interpretation of 
this message seemed to be that in- 
dividuals here and there would feel 
the influence and surrender to the 
demands of the gospel and that thus 
the Kingdom of Heaven would come 
upon the earth. The general trend 
of discussion at these gatherings of 
our churches emphasizes quite a dif- 
ferent method. The responsibility 
of our churches for reaching groups 
of men directly, effecting results 
much larger than the conversion of 
the individual, of courageously at- 
tacking the greed and cruelty which 
are prominent, even though they 
represent large financial and social 
influence, illustrates the change and 
progress of discussion and effort on 
the part of our churches. Almost 
every conference and association il- 
lustrates this courageous and deter~ 
mined attitude on the part of the 
pastors and delegates of our Con- 
gregational fellowship. After all, is 
it not really calling the Christian 
world back to the preaching of 
Christ and the prayer he taught his 
followers and the hopes he held out 
to them that the “kingdom come on 
earth as in heaven’? 

As one speaker said, “We can not 
hope permanently to maintain 
American missions in China unless 
we make decent and honorable the 
conditions of America through the 
application of the Golden Rule to 
business as well as to philanthropy.” 

The general condition suggests to 
those familiar with the facts the 
premonitory agitation by the anti- 
slavery heroes and heroines in early 
days. And the courage of our Chris- 
tian churches and ministry is just as 
pronounced and positive as it was 
in those brave old days. It demands 
wise direction and deliberate action, 
but these are coming. 

And all this affects the missionary 
problems and the support of the 
missionary movements of the 
churches both systematically and 
financially. The discussion of mis- 
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sionary problems represents that 
which is broad and comprehensive. 
Laymen as well as ministers de- 
mand the big things of opportunity 
and endeavor. ‘This also is a most 
hopeful prophecy for the future. 
They demand also the clean things. 
Those of us who had the privilege 
of attending the Laymen’s Congress 
in Chicago were most deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that there was 
such a congress rather than by any 
special address or the utterances of 
resolutions or platforms. More than 
four thousand men gathered in this 
missionary convention was an im- 
pressive sight. They were busy 
men, men of large affairs. A con- 
siderable percentage were laymen 


£ 


A PECULIAR 
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although a goodly body of ministers 
was included in the gathering. All 
the way through the big things of 
missions and of the Kingdom were 
emphasized. 

Most cheering is all this to those. 
of us who are responsible for the de- 
velopment and prosecution of the 
various lines of missionary work. 
It is the herald of a new day, the 
dawn of a brighter morning. Tak- 
ing specific and definite direction, 
using the channels of influence and 
power that have proved their utility 
by large successes in the past and 
the present, the immediate fu- 
ture must bring greatly increased 
returns in the Christian uplift of hu- 
manity. 


£ 


‘“WORLD’S”” SUNDAY 


SCHOOL PARADE 


HE local committee at Wash- 

j ington, entertaining “A 
World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention,” decided , that Sunday 
School children if they are colored 
can have no part or interest in a 
Sunday School Convention that 
is supposed to: represent the 
world. Negro delegates were de- 
nied participation in the “World’s 
Sunday School parade” because 
God had not made them of 
the right color. We wonder what 
those who had the authority and 
meanness to place this dishonor upon 
a race would do with the story of 
Cornelius and Peter. How would 
they teach their Sunday School 
classes for example, in the tenth 
chapter of Acts. “Ye yourselves 
know how it is an unlawful thing 
for a man, that is a Jew to join him- 
self or come unto one of another 
nation, and yet unto me hath God 
showed that | should not call any 
man common or unclean. Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every na- 


tion he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteousness, is acceptable to 
him.” 

If Peter was right, then what is 
acceptable to God should be accept- 
able to a Sunday School committee, 
and those who exclude Christians 
rom publicly celebrating their love 
of God and their faith in Christ be- 
cause they were “colored” need to 
repent in a good deal of sack-cloth 
and plenty of ashes. 

Nor is the wrong sponged out by 
the subsequent election of a spec- 
ially honored gentleman of the 
same race to be a life member of 
the convention. The dishonor put 
upon a race is not balanced up by 
an honor conferred upon a single in- 
dividual however distinguished he 
may be. 

For ourselves, we believe in the 
ntegrity of the races, but this 
exclusion of members of churches 
from a Sunday School parade in 
the open air has nothing what- 
ever to do, with the integrity of 
the races. It is simply disgrace- 
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ful and unpardonable on the part of 
those who are gathering in conven- 
tion that they may better teach 
Christianity to others. It is also a 
fair question to ask how long great 
missionary agencies in conventions 
and conferences are to place them- 
selves and their conduct in the 
hands of local committees, who have 
the power to compromise, misrepre- 
sent and humiliate those who have 
accepted their hospitality. No self- 
respecting religious organization 
should accept the proffered enter- 
tainment without previous knowl- 
edge of what this might include. 
We are gratified to know that this 
silly and unchristian discrimination 
did not go unrebuked. Our good 
friend Dr. E. Bourner Allen of 
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Toledo, Ohio, when his turn came 
was cheered and re-cheered for his 
utterance. 

“This brotherhood of Jesus 
Christ,” said Dr, Allen, “does not 
limit itself to one country or to one 
race. It proposes to help any man 
on the Jericho road, whether he be 
black or brown, red or yellow, 
ignorant or learned, whether he 
lives in America, China or Africa. 
I want to take this opportunity of 
saying, in referring to the civiliza- 
tion of brotherly men, that it will 
not refuse to walk with any man 
under the banner of the cross, no 
matter what his race, and, inci- 
dentally, that it will not refuse to 
play with any man under the ban- 
ner of the cross.” This is sound 
A. M. A. doctrine. 


Ge Od Ud 


CHURCH AND EVANGELISTIC WORK IN 
PORTO RICO 


By Secretary H. Paul Douglass, D.D. 


F organized churches in the 
O Congregational district at 
the eastern end of the Is- 

land, there were ten in 1909, with 
twenty-two chapels or stated preach- 
ing stations surround- 
ing them,—located 
chiefly in the Playas 
or port settlements, 
among the scattered villages of fish- 
ermen or farmers along the coast 
and up the valleys. The missionary 
force consisted of two ordained 
Americans and their wives. Dr. and 
Mrs. John Edwards supervise the 
northern division of our territory 
centering in Fajardo, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Otto J. Scheibe the southern 
division centering in Humacao. 
The Scheibes, however, had to re- 
turn during the year.on account of 


Organizations 
and 
Missionaries 


continued sickness due to bad sani- 
tary conditions which it was then 
impossible to rectify. Their field 
was promptly supplied by the ap- 
pointment of Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
Gray, experienced missionaries, 
formerly in the Micronesian Islands. 
Three unmarried ladies from the 
States have assisted them as Bible 
women and parish workers, and ten 
or twelve native evangelists have 
come to and fro on foot or by pony 
or bicycle, preaching in the many 
outlying districts, almost every 
night in the week. 

The churches at the chief centers, 
Fajardo and Humacao, have a fully 


organized parish life 
Chief and a_ well-attended 
Centers and impressive round 


of services. Each is 
now furnished, through the help of 
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our Church Building Society with 
a well designed, tasteful and ade- 
quate church edifice, the equal of 
any Protestant building in Porto 
Rico, while the Blanche Kellogg 
Building is by far the best,. pos- 
sessed by any Protestant school. 
Here, however, and unfortunately, 
the story stops, or would stop, for 
besides a couple of small but neat 
chapels our other churches and 
many preaching points had only rented 
buildings or were in the homes of the 
people. 

With the splendid fruitage of a 
decade of work waiting to be har- 
vested and conserved, 
the era of building 
has come upon the mis- 
sion work with an in- 
sistence which will not be denied. 
The Church Building Society will 
cordially co-operate in this aspect 
of the work as fast as its re- 
sources permit, and just now ap- 
propriations from its treasury have 
enabled us to buy extremely desir- 
able church building sites in the 
two next most important towns, 
Naguabo and Yabucoa. In the lat- 
ter place, the site fronts the plaza 
and cathedral and is next to the 
most important group of pub‘ic 
buildings. In both places, the build- 
ings now upon the property are fur- 
nishing greatly improved quarters 
for religious services and for the 
native missionaries as well. In 
neither place, however, will the 
work ever have the permanence and 
dignity of that of Fajardo and Hu- 
macao till it gets equally adequate 
church structures, to build which 
would cost $6,000 each; while Jun- 
cos, Luquillo and a dozen of smaller 
villages and settlements call for per- 
manent homes for their church life. 
The monthly rent list is now long 
and constitutes one of the least sat- 
isfactory items of misionary expen- 
diture. Rentals, moreover, are con- 
stantly being squeezed up and will 
soon compel further building in 
self-protection. Compared with 
some of the other denominations, 


The Era of 
Building 
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we have occupied our territory very 
poorly, at least in visible possession. 
Yet what we have done we have 
done well. A Catholic recent ap- 
peal for funds to combat Protestant- 
ism in the Island, compliments us 
by showing pictures of Blanche 
Kellogg Institute and the Humacao 
church, besides quoting more large- 
ly from the “American Missionary 
Magazine” than from any other 
source. 

The pathetic appeals from our 
American missionaries for parson- 
ages have double meaning for the 
Association because it has seen so 
many of its faithful workers break 
under the strain of climate and un- 
sanitary surroundings, when a com- 
fortable little: home with breathing 
space around it, would have saved 
the day. Unfortunately the Building 
Society cannot give money for par- 
sonages but only loan it, while it is a 
fundamental policy of the Associa- 
tion not to borrow, and its resources 
have not permitted a direct grant. If 
we could only start the gifts, say with 
a thousand dollars each for Fajardo 
and Humacao—then perhaps enough 
might be added here and there to give 
two more missionary families a bit 
of privacy and peace. 

Numerically speaking, the results 
of our work are not impressive com- 
pared with the thou- 
sands enrolled in Sun- 
day-schools and churches 
elsewhere in the wide- 
spread fields of the Association’s 
ministry. In this little parish, fifteen 
miles wide and twenty long, with its 
ten churches and some twenty-five 
workers, we have gathered a_ total 
church membership of nearly 500 with 
an equal number of children in Sun- 
day-schools. Relative to numbers and 
territory, this compares favorably 
with the Protestant results elsewhere 
in the Island; and when the various 
results are addéd together, both from 
the standpoint of the superficial im- 
pression made by a tour of the Island 
and from a comprehensive study of 
its relative strength, Protestant- 


Numerical 
Results 
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ism in Porto Rico is seen to have 
made magnificent progress and to 
have reached striking proportions. 
Simply to the eye, counting the con- 
spicuous buildings of the Island, the 
Protestant church looms large: while 
by confession of the Catholic au- 
thorities, its advancement threatens 
the loss of their long supremacy. 
Already their leading organs speak 
of the Catholic problem as that of a 
“re-conversion” of the Island. They 
compare the splendid financial sup- 
port of Protestant churches with the 
niggardly resources of Catholicism 
and especially attempt to stir 
American Catholics to the support 
of the Porto Rican missions by the 
story of the terrific inroads of Pro- 
testantism upon the children of the 

faith. 
It is, however, increasingly mani- 
fest that the development of a staple 
and intelligent church 


Need of Fully |. - 
Trained life requires more ade- 
Workers quately trained workers. 


While the Porto Rican 
has a native gift of speech, he fre- 
quently lacks in self-restraint and in 
genuine thoughtfulness. It is easy for 
him to attack the Catholic Church 
but less easy to build up constructively 
the principles of New Testament mo- 
rality and faith. All the faults of the 
first disciples are found in these men. 
Finally, most of them were converted 
too late ever to acquire a thorough- 
going education. The relative failure 
of Protestantism to reach the more 
cultivated classes in Porto Rico is 
partly due to the rudeness of many 
of these devoted evangelists. 

The next thing in the development 
of Christian workers is clearly the 
are establishment of an in- 
opty WES stitution for their syste- 
ape matic training. On the 
oe scholastic side the work 
would at present be only of high- 
school grade. With this would be 
joined thorough Bible-study courses 
and such instruction in methods of 
Christian work as is adapted to the 
Porto Rican situation. On so small 
a territory as Porto Rico, this insti- 
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tution should be inter-denominational 
and plans to this end are already being 
considered by the Home Missions 
Council, representing all the agencies 
concerned. ‘The proposed institution 
will be the crowning manifestation of 
the unity of Protestantism in Porto 
Rico. 

We have been slow, but are now 
on the eve of establishing medical 
missionary work in our 
district. Some of the 
other denominations 
have gone far ahead on 
this line, and are finding it more than 
successful, for its own sake and as a 
hand maiden of the gospel. Our 
IQI1O-II appropriations provide for a 
doctor to be iocated at Naguabo as a 
supervising centre for the whole 
district. Suitable property has been 
secured and tne search for a man 
begun; while the appeal of this new 
effort has already found some re- 
sponse in special gifts. May such 
increase! 

As yet, the classes chiefly reached 
by Protestantism correspond to the 

apostolic descrip- 


Beginnings of 
Medical 


Missions 


Classes tion: “Not many wise, 
Reached not many mighty, not 

many noble are 
called.”. Here and there a profes- 


sional man, school teacher or law- 
yer has embraced the evangelica 
faith. The masses of the Protestant 
church, however, still consist of 
poor people—day-laborers, artisans, 
with a few small shopkeepers. 

Out of this material, Protestant- 
ism is creating something which 
Porto Rico never had, 
an intelligent and self- 
respecting middle 
class. It is no exag- 
geration to say that no factor in the 
Island to-day is more significant or 
more promising than is the life of 
this class. The main tendency of 
American influence, with its highly 
centralized capitalistic methods of 
industry, has not made for the 
growth of such a class. As already 
noted, the middle class American 
has been conspicuously absent from 


Rise of New 


Social Class 
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Porto Rico. The teaching of the 
public schools has doubtless meant 
much, but the real training school 
of Porto Rican thrift, self-respect 
and a dawning capacity for self- 
government has been the free life 

of the Protestant church. 
The salvation of Porto Rico, as of 
every mission field, depends upon 
the development of a 


Native native ministry. As al- 
Evangelists ways, in the early 

stages of such a work, 
native workers have had to be 


drawn directly from the ranks with- 
out preliminary preparations. They 
are consequently “picked up” rather 
than picked men, called from the 
field and forge and tobacco factory. 
The early church did its work with 
just such missionaries, and their 
training was one of the greatest 
burdens both of Christ and of the 
apostles. 

In Porto Rico, the same general 
plan has been employed by all the 
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denominations. The native workers 
have labored under the direction of 
ordained American missionaries and 
have been trained “on the job.” 
Their reading has been directed, 
courses of Bible instructions laid 
out for them to follow in their 
preaching, and their general plans 
supervised. Then they have been 
brought into the central stations at 
stated intervals for instruction and 
conference. Their sermon plans 
have been criticized and their meth- 
ods discussed. Simple Bible lessons 
are given them by the American 
missionary and methods of exposi- 
tion explained. These simple and 
practical beginnings have developed 
a remarkable corps of Porto Rican 
evangelists, whose personal stories 
are frequently of thrilling interest. 
With them should be mentioned a 
eroup of unsalaried women, who 
have shown splendid ability in per- 
sonal evangelism. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


INDIANS HELPING THEMSELVES 


T is not many years since the 
Sioux roamed the forests and 
prairies and lived by hunting 

and fishing, and here in northeastern 
Montana, which has in the past been 
a “cold, barren and desolate region,” 
they are just now beginning to come 
into touch with our civilization and 
the conditions are not favorable in 
many ways for earning a livelihood. 
These people still live on their large 
reservation and have their land in 
common and more or less of their 
tribal relations. Every fall there is 
quite a fever among them to be off to 
the bad lands for a hunt; and if it 
were not for the restraining influence 
of the government, which sets some 
limit of their going, many of them 


would leave all and go. 


ANS\ath is 
those who do go and are trained hunt- 


ers find and shoot more deer and 
antelope than they care to tell of to 
an outsider. 

But the habits of men are like the 
ribs in the rock and it takes genera- 
tions to change a people. And so as 
we see some signs of progress we feel _ 
like Paul on his way to Rome and 
“thank God and take courage.” 

Not many years ago these people, 
young and old, sick or well, were 
“Ration Indians’ and had _ their 
“tickets.” They had a treaty with the 
government whereby they received 
many thousands of dollars a year and 
had plenty to live on without working. 
Now this money is gone and the new 
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régime is in vogue among them to at- 
tain unto self-support. 

Although this new method has 
worked hardship among some and has 
caused suffering, I believe on the 
whole it has been a blessing to our 
people and will be in the future. I 
was informed by the government clerk 
that out of the 1,710 Indians on our 
reservation, only 480 are getting ra- 
tions. The others earn a living for 
themselves. Sometimes, indeed, the 
larder is empty and they know not 
where the next meal will come from. 
But they do not worry over the mat- 
ter as their white neighbor would— 
nor as much as they should, I fear. 
At such times too often they “go-a- 
visiting” and help to eat out their 
neighbor’s small store. 

There is no doubt that there is suf- 
fering at times for sufficient food and 
the young men, for example, are not 
as fit to do a good day’s work as they 
would be with their “thrice regulars” 
a day. 

But few complaints reach the mis- 
sionary’s ear and (poor people!) they 
have to endure a certain amount of 
suffering to drive them to self-sup- 
port. But, thanks for the condition of 
things now—giving them their lands 
in severalty and the means by which 
they may make for themselves a liv- 
ing, with “necessity” as “the mother 
of invention,” they can and will in 
most cases work out successfully the 
problem of self-support. 

The old ration system was intrins- 
ically and necessarily evil. The new 
method of earning a living for them- 
selves, though accompanied with toil 
and hardship, will develop character 
and produce a people worthy of the 
great nation of which they soon are to 
become a part. The government gives 
them considerable work, such as mak- 
ing roads, building fences, hauling 
supplies, cutting hay and wood and so 
forth. They also earn money from 
their gardens and fields, cattle and 
horses, selling wood and hay to the 
whites, working for the “ranchers” 
living near the reserve or going off 
with their teams and doing work on 
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the irrigating ditches in the nearby re- 
gions and under the supervision of the 


reclamation service of the United 
States Government—The Assembly 
Herald. 


LETTERS FROM INDIAN 
PUPILS AT SANTEE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 


Dear Friends: I am always happy. 
I hope you are the same way to. 

When I get through my work I al- 
ways take easy in the evening. 

Sometimes we take walking on Sun- 
day afternoon. 

In the Dakota Home all of the girls 
in our tribe room in south room. The 
other rooms they belong to another 
tribes. 

I like the arithmetic best in my 
studies because I know lots of them 
how to work. In the night we have 
a study hours for our lesson learning. 

I think this school is best one that 
is why I write you a few lines to let 
you know. 


Deat Friends: This school help me 
a little. It is pretty good place for 
me to be. I am alone here from my 
people and they are far away. 

We are busy on Sunday. We go 
to Sunday school and after we finish 
we go to church. In the afternoon 
some go to Christian Endeavor and 
again we go church at night. 

We work on farm. We pick pota- 
toes, haul wood, herd cows and pitch 


hay. 
On Wednesday night we always 
play games. Checkers is one game. 


We run races and play shinney and 
play marbles. At home we always 
ride horseback. 

I stay in Boys’ Cottage and there 
is one organ there. Only some of the 


boys they play on organ. J We 


Dear Friends: I have been to school 
not much. I was always working for 
Government at Rosebud Indian Res- 
ervation, stich as road making and 
herding cattle. 

It seems to me I kind of liking a 
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christian school. This is the first time 
I go to such a school as this. We read 
in Story of the Bible, physiology and 
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learn arithmetic. We will have 
more studies than these when we go 
to school all the year. aes cl® 


ALASKA 


Wo 


SOME VAGARIES OF THE ESKIMO LANGUAGE 


nomadic but extremely pro- 

vincial. The Coast Eskimos 
who hunt on the sea_ seldom 
go any distance into the interior. 
‘he River Eskimos come to the 
Coast for seal and then go back to 
fish. At Cape Prince of Wales few 
boys of twenty years of age have 
ever seen a live rabbit though they 
are abundant only twenty miles 
away. 

No people have a more limited 
sphere of observation. The sea, 
barren rocks and tundra are all that 
nature provides. Near the rivers 
there is a growth of stunted willows 
few reaching six feet in height. 
Two bushes bear berries which are 
edible, two or three plants have 
edible leaves; flowers are useless 
though abundant, grass is only use- 
ful for pads in their boots, and that 
is the catalog. Nine months of the 
year every thing—every thing—is 
buried under snow. A pale blue sky 
with white unbroken snow is the on- 
ly color scheme any where in sight. 
Later the sun rises and sets in 
orange and violet shades. 

This is not a wide basis for a 
language, and yet the Eskimo lan- 
guage is not a poor one. It has a 
good vocabulary. It has a dual 
number. It is agglutinate, but not 
of so badly stuck-toyether-words as 
German. Its agglutination is more 
like a_ nicely split bamboo fishing 
rod. It has personal endings for 
verbs and an easy plural ending. 
Ninety per cent of the words end in 


A Bes Eskimos of Alaska are not 


ik, ok, vok, and the remaining ten per 
cent in A. ‘The only words they 
seem to contract are those ending 
in A. A man’s name may be: Oo 
wil-gi-zig-zook Oo-loo-har-znuk or 
Og-na-boo-gook, and if they call to 
him they use it all. But if his name 
is Kop-ki-na, he is called Kop kine, 
So-kwe-na is So-kween. They seem 
to cherish and cultivate the ending 
K above all else in their speech, 
though it makes their speech sound 
as if at regular intervals they were 
hit a hard blow just below the belt. 
The language is not harsh, though 
it makes use of an unusual number 
of consonants for the vowels. They 
bunch up their consonants two or 
three together, de, mde, nde, te, dte, 
ng, ngn, rz, zv, vzv with long and 
short vowels and a half a vowel 
which confuses the ear of one trying 
to learn the language. The whole 
impression is that made by a 
smooth-running sewing machine, a 
typewriter and a stream of water, 
all working at full speed. 

The basis for counting is 5, 10 and 
20 a hand,—two hands, fingers and 
toes. Twenty hands they call a 
man. That is all the counters a 
man has available. A man brought 
me a big polar bear skin, I asked 
him the price and he said “Two men 
and one hand.” His demand sound- 
ed as if he thought I was in the 
slave trade, but his price was $45.00. 
Having little use for large numbers 
they have not tried to make words 
for things they do not possess or 
acquire. Their language is for 


- flour lasts. 
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daily use and like wearing apparel 
what is not in use is in the way. 
So they make no more than what 
they need in the extremest necessity 
and they rather sneer at the lack 
of common sense of English people 
having a whole book full of words 
from which they use no more in 
number than Eskimos. 

When something new comes to 
the village and they want to name 
it, they do so. If it resembles some- 
thing familiar they do as we do in 
Algebra At+V where V describes 
the variant from A. In this way 
bread is called foam, which it re- 
sembles if the bread is good. More 
frequently, however, out of compli- 
ment to the race which furnishes 
a new source of help to them, and 
that both races may understand it, 
they use the English word. But 
race pride causes them to convert it 
into an Eskimo word. Shot-gun, 
for example becomes “shot-kok,” 
gun in general shoo-pun, app-ik, 
rice-uk, molass-uk, pipe-uk, to-back, 
sick-tuk, broke-suk; e-schooner, e- 
blow-tuk. The letter F is the only 
English letter for which they have 
no equivalent. For F they use P 
Coffee becomes coo-pi-uk. So a 
man asks for “porty-pour shells,” 
which is an improvement on the 
German who wants “dirty-dirty 
shell” for his thirty-thirty rifle. 

When once a word is converted 
and “Eskimated” it is used in con- 
versation among themselves as free- 
ly as if it were original, while 
Pigeon English is only used for 
white people. In the same way 
when they speak to me in my off- 
cial capacity or in my home, I am 
“Misty Cross,” but when I am with 
them as a member of their own 
crew or work-gang or in their 
houses, I am “A-vow-ruk,” a full- 
blooded - seal - eating - sitting-on-the 
floor Eskimo. 

One delightful variant I notice. 
Slap-jacks are the common break- 
fast food for every miner, prospec- 
tor, trader and Eskimo, as long as 
The leaven, cheap for 


“speaking boys. 


all, is “sour-dough.” Where the 
people have associated with Ameri- 
cans they say “slap-jack,’ but if a 
Norwegian has been their tutor and 
boss it is “slap yak” and if it hap- 
pens to be a German it is “slap 
chak.” 

Seeing the forces of nature con- 
stantly, their language is figurative 
and poetic, and with such uniformity 
of word-endings poetry ought to be 
good, plentiful and cheap so far as 
rhyme is poetry, but I am not an 
authority on Eskimo poetry. 

In acquiring English, their great-. 
est difficulty is with the pronoun. 
In their own language they have 
some gender changes as clear as 
Latin. ° But the gender of our per- 
sonal pronouns is as slippery as the 
wind-swept snow, and you can count 
on a fall every time. I was trying 
to learn the name of a girl in one 
of our neighboring communi- 
ties from one of the best English 
After many at- 
tempts to locate her he finally un- 
derstood and said, “Yes, I know he, 
it my cousin, him father my father, 
he kill him.” In every place he 
found the wrong pronoun, and I de- 
fy even Prof. Lounsbury to tell 
whose father was killed. I only 
knew the unfortunate man because 
he was dead, and so by a deduction 
method I analyzed the sentence and 
pronounced it on the murderer. 

The Eskimo language is richer 
than English in that it has an equiv- 
alent of the Latin is, tlle and iste. 
In religious instruction the language 
conforms to much that is familiar 
in English. For the Eskimo the 
seat of the intellect is the brain, and 
of emotion the heart, and they read- 
ily aprehend the figurative lan- 
guage of religious teaching of regen- 
eration, a new heart, a pure heart. 

And yet the American MIssIon- 
ary ASSOCIATION can never write in 
the commission of a missionary to 
the Eskimos the language of Ezekiel, 
“thou are not sent to a people of a 
strange speech and of a hard lan- 


guage.” 


The Conference of the National 
Negro Committee of One Hundred, 
National OFganized to advance and 
Negro protect the interests of 
Committee the race, met in several 
Conference sessions at the Charity 
Organization Building, in New 
York, in May. Among the ad- 
dresses, the. paper of Rev. Horace 
Bumstead, ex-president of Atlanta 
University on “Public Education in 
the South as Affected by Disfran- 
chisement,” showed a real grievance 
in a growing discrimination and in- 
justice against the colored people 
in the administration of the public 
schools of the South. Dr. Du Bois, 
who also addressed the meeting, 
said: 

In none of the States that have 
disfranchised negroes is there, so 
far as I have been able to find out, 
a single negro superintendent or 
trustee in charge of negro schools. 
There may be some few exceptions 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 
Moreover, so far as the negro public 
schools are concerned, they exist 
under the disfavor of the majority 
of the whites, white employers 
frowning upon them because, as 
they say, they make labor dissatis- 
fied and aggressive, and the white 
laborers disliking them because 
they increase competition. 

The result, now, of this situation 
can be summed up in four different 
propositions: (1) there is discrimi- 
nation against the negro schools as 
compared with white schools; (2) 
there is an attempt to decrease the 
efficiency of negro schools; (3) the 
forward movement among the white 
schools is made impossible and im- 
probable among negroes; and, last- 
ly, disfranchisement has led to pe- 
culiar cases of discrimination among 
the whites, based largely upon prop- 
erty. 


[JG | NOTE AND COMMENT 


When it comes to the expenditure 
of money the discrimination be- 
tween whites and blacks is pain- 
fully apparent. In South Carolina, 
for instance, the white schools cost 
$11,500,000 in 1909, while the negro 
schools cost $300,000, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that negro 
children from five to seventeen out- 
number the white children by 100,- 
ooo. If the negro schools of South 
Carolina had been as well admin- 
istered and had had the facilities 
that the white schools did, they 
should have cost $3,500,000, instead 
of $300,000. 

While there are to-day 425,000 
more white children in school in the 
South than there were ten years 
ago, there are only 100,000 more 
negroes, and the percentage of en- 
rolment for the total school popula- 
tion has decreased for these ten 
years from nearly 63 per cent. to a 
little over 62 per cent., and the 
negroes in public high schools have 
in the last year decreased from 
neatly 11,000 to 9,100, while the 
number of such high schools has de- 
creased from 112 to 106. 

Hoke Smith, late Governor of 
Georgia, and as such, member of the 
State School Board, made speeches 
all over Georgia advocating the 
overthrow of the negro school. At 
Hartwell he said, in a speech to the 
whites: “You must stop negro edu- 
cation; to do so you should put into 
the negro schools negro teachers 
who are not able to do the work. If 
you do so you will put a check to 
negro education. Do not offer in- 
ducements to highly trained negro 
teachers.” 

In the whole movement for the 
consolidation of schools and _ for 
high schools throughout the South, 
the negro in nearly all instances, 
save in a few cities, has been left 
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out of account. In the State of 
Georgia there is not a single public 
high school for negroes. 

It is interesting to the American 
Missionary Asociation with its his- 
Episcopal tory of sixty years, more 


Church of than forty of which have 
South been for the moral uplift 
Carolina 


of the negro, to read now 
and then articles published in vari- 
ous newspapers of the South, voic- 
ing their recent conclusions as to 
the conditions of the negro problem 
and the right way to meet them. 
That which we have been practic- 
ing for forty years is now being dis- 
covered as something new by many 
of our southern friends. 

For example: In the News and 
Courier of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, an excellent article reports the 
doing of the Diocesan Council of 
the Episcopal Church of South Caro- 
lina as “a step, the effects of which 
cannot well be estimated at this 
time.” It goes on to say: 

“Materialism has failed utterly in 
the education of the negro, no mat- 
ter what its effect has been in the 
education of the whites. It is gen- 
erally realized that unless the edu- 
cation of the negro is moral and re- 
ligious as well as scientific it is 
useless. Moreover, it is gradually 
dawning upon the public conscious- 
ness that no race can attain full de- 
velopment if its progress is founded 
on retaining another race in a de- 
plorable condition. The mainte- 
nance of racial purity and the main- 
tenance of good relations between 
the races must inevitably be based 
on the efforts made by the one race 
to elevate and uplift the other. We 
cannot hope to make the negro a 
more desirable citizen than he is at 
present by merely teaching him to 
read and write, but we can hope by 
the development of his moral con- 
sciousness to alienate him from his 
moral vices which have hampered 
his progress and fomented hostility 
against him. a9 

“To turn over to negro ministers 
the religious instruction of the negro 
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race is for the white race to refuse 
to bear a burden in fact belonging to 
it. It is the duty of the white race 
to provide for the adequate religious 
and moral instruction of the negro, 
to see to it that his instructors are 
competent men, to train negroes 
that they may become real minis- 
ters to their people, to afford the 
negro the opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of the wonderful ethical de- 
velopment that the Caucasian race 
has fought for and obtained. We 
cannot deny our responsibility in 
this matter. It is vain for us to 
shut our eyes and refuse to see 
things as they are. Our fathers 
were unbending in their purpose of 
affording their slaves opportunity to 
attend divine services and be taught 
morality. We have been often lax, 
have turned the task over to the 
negroes themselves, have let ignor- 
ance lead ignorance when we should 
have guided ignorance with knowl- 
edge. 

“We are certain that the final so- 
lution of the race problem in the 
South will never be found unless it 
be through moral and religious in- 
struction of the negro race. We are 
confident also that the character of 
the negro is such that he will readily 
respond to such teaching, that his 
moral elevation will be more rapid 
than his material development has 
been, and that the evangelization of 
the negro in the South is at this mo- 
ment one of the most important 
questions for consideration with 
which we have to deal. It seems 
that the time has come when the 
white race must confess its respon- 
sibility in this matter, move boldly 
forward for the fight and work un- 
ceasingly in the domestic field for 
the religious and moral uplift of the 
negro.” 

We rejoice in all such significant 
testimony. The American Mission- 
ary Association through all its 
schools and educational institutions 
as well as in its evangelistic work 
through the churches, is but doing 
what we are told is now impressed 
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upon our southern friends as their 
present duty. We unite with them 
in the “trust that in the consumma- 
tion of the great Laymen’s Move- 


MY FRIEND THE INDIAN 


By James McLaughlin. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.50 net.) 


We have waited twenty years to read 
this book. Probably no one lives who 
could tell us more or more truly about 
the real Indian people as they are in their 
customs, habits, thoughts, sympathies and 
feelings, or who has more of their confi- 
dences in their tepees, on their hunting ex- 
peditions, on the warpath and in the prob- 
lems that confront them in the face of 
the resistless movement of the white man’s 
civilization, than Major McLaughlin, who 
for thirty-eight years has literally lived 
with them as well as among them. 

Twenty years ago, while Major Mc- 
Laughlin was Indian Agent at Standing 
Rock (Fort Yates), we were indebted to 
his hospitality on our route to one of the 
missions of the American Missionary As- 
sociation at Grand River. It was easy to 
see then that he was the Indians’ friend— 
sincé Indian Inspector for fifteen years. He 
now writes out of his sympathetic and in- 
timate experiences of the Indians as his 
friends. 

Major. McLaughlin disavows claim to 
“the uses of those literary graces which 
might adorn a tale,” but his most interest- 
ing book of four hundred generous pages 
certainly establishes an exceptional right 
to such a claim, which his readers will make 
for him. He has given us the story of the 
red man, an admirable interpretation of 
Indian human nature and life, without a 
dull page, not only a great contribution 
to the history of a vanishing race, but also 
to that of our country in its dealings and 
relations with the original American. The 
book is handsomely printed, well illustrated 
and carefully indexed. 


CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN THE SOUTH 
(Pilgrim Press, $1.50 net.) 

Secretary Douglass has sought to 
provide a sociological perspective and 
background for the problems pre- 
sented by the undeveloped people of 
the South. In the interest of our 
work we add the following to the 
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ment the thought as well as the 
money of the directors will be di- 
rected toward the moral uplift of 
the negro in the South.” 


many comments which this interest- 


ing book has called forth: 

If an intelligent Englishman or Ger- 
man, or mayhap a Japanese, wished to 
make a radical and comprehensive study of. 
this historic problem, a problem not more 
racial than social, industrial, educational 
and religious, he would find in this book 
a remarkably satisfactory statement of the 
elementary facts and forces involved in 
the case. It would be hard to name any 
book that would answer the purpose so 
well. Dr. Douglass has the scholar’s 
faculty for investigation, and the broadly 
human sympathies to appreciate the per- 
sonal elements in each man’s problem, 
white or black. The timeliness and value 
of such a discussion of the whole problem. 
so vital to the welfare of the country, are 
noteworthy. (Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, Chicago, Illinois.) 


There are those who doubt whether our 
Negro problem admits of any satisfactory 
solution, and that it is the most perplexing 
problem with which a nation was ever 
confronted may be conceded; but no Chris- 
tian believer ought to deem it insoluble. 
An admirable statement of this problem 
in all its elements is entitled “Christian 
Reconstruction in the South.” It is a clear 
statement of the facts in the case, as they 
have been made clearly evident by the 
labors of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, through a long period of years. 
(Christian Work, New York.) 


A CRUSADE OF BROTHER- 
HOOD 
By Augustus Field Beard 
(Pilgrim Press, $1.25 net.) 


In the interests of our work, also, 
we call attention anew to the History 
of the Work of the AMERICAN Mis- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

While this book is “A History of the 
American Missionary Association”’—the or- 
ganization through which the. Congrega- 
tional denomination is doing its work for 
the Negro, Indian and six other races in 
America—and_ therefore of special interest 
to Congregationalists, it is so well done 
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and tells the story of such splendid 
achievement, as to be well worth careful 
reading by every Christian and _ patriot. 
(Record of Christian Work.) 


Not only the American Missionary As- 
sociation and its friends, but also all pa- 
triotic American citizens, may count them- 
selves indebted for such a valid history of 
missionary events. The narrative is splen- 
didly free from personal prejudice or de- 
nominational bias. . . . The various 
church agencies were primary in time and 
original in plan, uniting spiritual devel- 
opment with industrial efficiency. The 
church agencies to-day literally, blessedly 
dwarf all other special agencies for the 
Negro’s highest well-being. I would that 
that fact might be more widely and grate- 
fully acknowledged. (Rev. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, D.D.) 


The impression left on the mind effec- 
tively brought out by Mr. Beard in his 
history of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation is one of courage, of perseverance, 
of great faith in time and that which 
shapes it to some noble end, a faith which 
made these brave men and women sow 
precious seed, trusting to the sunshine, to 
the early and the later rain, and above all 
to the care of the great Gardener.in whom 
they all mightily believed. (Christian Re- 
gister, Boston.) 


A book which should be in every study 
library is “A Crusade of Brotherhood,” 
by Augustus Field Beard, a history of the 
remarkable career of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. It is a splendid rec- 
ord, of which the friends of the Associa- 
tion may well be proud. (Congregational- 
ist and Christian World.) 


Dr. Beard’s great book on the “Crusade 
of Brotherhood” ought to be in every 
church library and on every pastor’s table. 
Books like this will speedily take the 
missionary movement out of the realm of 
things considered merely sentimental and 
merely pious. (Ohio Congregational 
News.) 


ADVANCE IN THE ANTILLES. 
By H. B. Grose. 


To those who are studying in the 
mission classes of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement or the 
members of the women’s home mis- 
sionary council and many others, 
the announcement will be gladly re- 
ceived that a Text Book, “Ad- 
vance in the Antilles,’ by Rev. H. 
B. Grose, which is the basis of the 
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study of Porto Rico, will be furnish- 
ed through the American Missionary 


Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. ‘The prices are as fol- 
lows: 


“Advance in the Antilles,” 
cloth, 50 cents; paper 35 cents. A 
discount of 25 per cent will be 
given on quantities of one hundred 
or more. 


This book presents in an interest- 
ing way the development of Chris- 
tian education and evangelism in 
Porto Rico in the fields occupied by 
the various denominational missions. 
The American Missionary Asocia- 
tion holds all the work in the east- 
ern part of the Island through the 
arrangement for comity originally 
made when Porto Rico became a 
home missionary field. 

The young people of our Congre- 
gational fellowship will be especial- 
ly interested in this book. 


“Congregational Missionary Work 
in Porto Rico” is an interesting 
and attractive pamphlet of some six- 
ty-four pages prepared by Secre- 
tary H. Paul Douglass, D. D., and 
published by the American Mission- 
ary Association. We shall be glad 
to furnish it to any who may de- 
sire to study the work in this inter- 
esting island and to become famil- 
iar with the general conditions of 
life there. Secretary Douglass is 
the author of “Christian Recon- 
struction in the South” which 
has attracted wide attention. He 
has recently visited Porto Rico 
and studied carefully the conditions 
of the people, their needs, the so- 
cial, educational and religious de- 
velopment of the Island. 

This will be furnished at 15 cents 
per single copy and 10 cents per 
copy when ordered in quantities of 
twenty or more. We shall be glad 
to receive any orders from those 
who desire this interesting volume 
at this merely nominal price. 


Send orders and remittances to the office or 
the American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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A BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL 


QO of the eminent citizens of 


Wisconsin, whose four score 


years of life have been 
illustrious for remarkable business 
success and wise philanthropy, 
is the) Hon. O/ hie liter iaeeet 
Eau Claire. Conspicuous for his 
ability and integrity, eminent 


for public spirited service to the 
State, he and his good wife have 
always felt it a privilege and joy 
to use the large wealth which was 
providentially entrusted to them, 
for the better welfare of their coun- 
try. Many a good cause has pros- 
pered because of th ir practical in- 
terest and help. The church in 
their own city, and the work of 
our denomination at home and 
abroad, have been generously aided 
by them. ; 

But dear as were all good causes 
to their hearts, dearer still was 
their home. No music was so sweet 
to them as the voices of their chil- 
dren; and as the children came to 
maturity and established homes of 
their own, the hearts of the par- 
ents followed them, sharing their 
joys and sorrows, and welcoming 
the children’s children. 

Four years ago there came to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ingram a great grief in 
the death of their oldest son, 
Charles H. Ingram. He was in the 
prime of manhood’s power. They 


wished to commemorate him. No 
memorial seemed worth while to 
those parents save some institution 
which should through the coming 
years be continually doing the 
greatest possible good to the great- 
est possible number of people. 

So it came to pass that after con- 
ference with his former pastor, Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Frizzell, for whom they 
had the highest esteem and affec- 
tion, they decided to build a me- 
morial church. They realized that 
the Church is the one institution in 
the world, which rightly adminis- 
tered, works for character building, 
for the moulding of a noble man- 
hood and a winsome womanhood, 


for social regeneration, for civic 
welfare, for the redemption of hu- 
manity. ; 

They wished this memorial 


church to be a special kind of 
church, exactly adapted to secure 
these great ends. It should be 
erected under the oversight of 
Dr. Frizzell, and so planned and 
equipped as to touch life at all 
points, and especially to meet the 
intellectual, social, physical and 
spiritual needs of young people, who 
are the citizens of the future. It 
should be an “Every Day Church,” 
open every day, with its special 
ministry to the needs of every day. 
It. should’ be an “Open Door 
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Church,” with a hearty welcome 
morning, noon and night to all 
whom it can help—trich or poor. It 
should be an “Institutional Church,” 
planned for a wide variety of ser- 
vice to improve the whole nature of 
the individual and the entire com- 
munity. 

Where memorial 


should this 
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D. C., three-quarters of a mile east 
of the Capitol and Congressional 
Library, was a field rapidly develop- 
ing with new homes. Washington 
is preeminently a City of Memori- 
als, its squares and narks abounding 
in statues and buildings commemo- 
rative of men who have rendered 
conspicuous public service. A large 


HON. O. H. 


church be built? Obviously, it 
ought to be erected where there 
should be the largest opportunity 
for usefulness. Wide inquiry was 
made to find the ideal place for 
such a memorial. Many importan 
cities were visited, North, South, 
East and West. It presently be- 
came clear that beyond all question 
the capital of the nation was above 
all others the most desirable place. 
On Capitol Hill in Washington, 
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population abounds in that section 
of the city, singularly susceptible of 
being helped and benefited by the 
ministrations of such a church. No 
other spot could have been found 
so admirably adapted to the philan- 
thropic purpose of Mr. and Mrs. In- 
gram. 

To a new church, organized in 
1908, under the guidance of Rev. 
Dr. Frizzell with the name of the 
“Ingram Memorial Congregational 
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Church,” Mr. Ingram on behalf of 
himself and wife made this gener- 


ous offer,—that if the young 
church with its Congregational 
neighbors in Washington would 


provide and pay for a_ suitable 
lot, and if the Congregational 
Church Building Society would gen- 
erously co-operate in completing 


Cc. H. INGRAM 


this unique church at the national 
capital, he would give $40,000 to 
erect this memorial church, the 
money to pass through the treasury 
of the Church Building Society. 
and to be protected to the denomi- 
nation by that society. The offer 
was accepted with enthusiastic 
gratitude. The plucky young 
church, though not rich in this 
world’s goods, exerted itself to the 
utmost to secure the amount needed, 
and Mrs. Ingram came to their aid 
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in a tight pinch with an additional 
gift of $500. Our First Church, and 
the Mount Pleasant Church, under 
the inspiring’ leadership of their 
pastors, Rev. Dr. S. H. Woodrow 
and Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, made 
the splendid contribution of $6,900. 
The Church Building Society did 
its share by a total appropriation 
(grant and loan) of $10,000. Later 
Mr. Ingram met an emergency by 
an additional gift of $5,000; and on 
dedication day, to show his pleas- 
ure at what had been accomplished 
and to thoroughly equip the church 
with an organ and other needed 
features, he promised still another 
$5,000; so that the total contribu- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs, Ingram to this 
beautiful memorial to a_ beloved 
son is $50,500. 

The site selected for the church 
is a beautiful lot on the corner of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Tenth 
Street N. E. A block away is Lin- 
coln Park, around and beyond which 
the city is rapidly building. The 
streets and avenues are well shaded, 
and this spot is easily accessible 
by several lines of electric cars. 

The architect, Mr. J. H. Warner, 
designed the building not only to 
adapt it to the varied work planned, 
but also to be in harmony with the 
many public buildings in Washing- 
ton. He was well equipped for the 
task, having studied his profession 
in New York with McKim, Mead & 
White, and having designed many 
large public buildings’ of exceptional 
beauty. The church is not only 
noble and impressive in itself, but 
it fits the situation admirably as one 
of a great group of buildings for the 
promotion of the national welfare. 
The pillared entrance and the low 
dome whose windows light the in- 
terior, remind one somewhat of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church in New York. 
The exterior is of white cement 
brick upon a cement foundation, 
and the red tiled roof extends to 
the lantern of the dome. The large 
windows on three sides give a 
churchly appearance, and the whole 
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building, amid the stately trees that 
surround it, presents a brilliant and 
beautiful picture. 

Pastor Frizzell has’ shown great 
courage, skill and executive ability 
in developing this enterprise. Born 
in the country, he early gained the 
physical and mental vigor needed 
for a successful career. Securing an 
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The approach to the church is by 
a series of platforms, so that the 
ascent is broken into easy stages, 
as one goes up two or three steps 
at a time. The highest platform is 
broad and deep, and embellished by 
two great torches of light. Enter- 
ing the doors, you find yourself in 
an ample vestibule as broad as the 


MRS. O. H. 


‘education by his own efforts, he ob- 
tained a university training, has 
held pastorates in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa, and has won 
laurels in the lecture field. In this 
new and unique work he plans to 
magnify the spiritual features of 
the church, making the physical and 
social elements contribute to the 
fashioning of strong Christian 
character and the promotion of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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building. Several doors open into 
the auditorium, which is in the 
shape of a Greek cross. A gallery 


runs around the entire room, but 
no pillar breaks the view. | The 
room is amply lighted, not only by 
the great windows on three sides, 
but from thirty-two windows in the 
dome, which is a very beautiful 
feature of the room. Glass doors, 
easily removed, can shut off amnle 
rooms under the galleries on the 
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REV. J. W. FRIZZELL, D.D. 


two sides, one of which is the ladies’ 
parlor, and the other the men’s 
room; both become a part of the 
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auditorium when needed. The room 
is beautifully seated, and lighted by 
electricity in the evening, and more 
than one thousand persons can en- 
joy the services. 


Besides this great auditorium, 
there are on the same floor the 
pastor’s study, the brotherhood 


room, club rooms, the choir room, 
and class rooms in the rear. De- 
scending the concrete stairway to 
the basement, one finds ample pro- 
vision for the institutional features 
of the work. A fine large hall in 
the center is the gymnasium, the 
banquet hall, the play room; back 
of it is the three-track bowling 
alley; on one side is the kitchen, 
on still another side are the swim- 
ming pool, the lockers and the 
dressing rooms. A physical direc- 
tor will have charge of the athletic 
department, and teachers of vari- 
ous branches will direct classes in 
their studies. The church is in- 
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INTERIOR INGRAM MEMORIAL CHURCH—MAIN AUDITORIUM 


CHURCH FROM SOUTHEAST 


tended to develop the whole man, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual. 

They were fortunate in securing 
a builder. Several contractors put 
in their bids for the work, but the 
lowest was the Baltimore Ferro- 
Concrete Company, whose _presi- 
dent, Mr. H. J. West, gave much 
personal attention to the work. 


LADIES’ CLUB ROOM 


Everything is substantial and finely 
finished. The estimated value of 
the completed structure with its lot 
and the equipment is about $80,000. 

Many interesting incidents oc- 
curred in connection with the prog- 
ress of the building. When it was 
ready for the cornerstone on July 
II, 1909, President Taft honored 
the occasion with his presence, 
making an address, and himself lay- 
ing the cornerstone in the presence 
of about 10,000 people. Other ad- 
dresses were also made by the Rev. 
Drs. J. W. Frizzell, S. M.. Newman 
and C. H. Richards, and by Con- 
gressman J. J. Esch of Wisconsin. 
_ Naturally the dedication services 
of this unique church were of ex- 
traordinary interest. They con- 
tinued for several days and were 
well attended. Thursday evening, 
May 12, the church was dedicated 
to the physical and social wellbeing 
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of the people, and addresses were 
given by Rev. Dr. Oliver Huckel 
of Baltimore, and Congressman A. 
W. Kopp of Wisconsin. Friday 
evening the church was dedicated 
to the civic and patriotic betterment 
of the people, and addresses were 
given by Congressman I. L. Len- 
root of Wisconsin, and Rey. C. 
H. Richards. Saturday evening 
there was a reception given to the 
Hon. O. H. Ingram and others, 
whose generous assistance made the 
church possible, and an address was 
given by Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette. Sunday morning the 
church was dedicated to an educa- 
tional evangel. President 
again visited the church and made 
an address, Rev. Dr. S. H. Wood- 
row preached the sermon, and ad- 
dresses followed by Rev. C. H. 
Richards, Hon. M. E. Gates, Mrs. 
iste. samtor, and Hon..O. H. 
Ingram. Sunday afternoon it was 
dedicated to good will towards 
other churches, and mne netghbor- 
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ing pastors brought their greetings. 
Sunday evening the church, minis- 
ter and people were aedicated to 
the extension of the Kingdom of 
God, and an address was given by 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Herring of New 
York, followed by others. 

The entire feast of dedication was 
a notable occasion, and great inter- 
est was aroused not only by the 
participation of the President of 
the United States in the ser- 
vices, but by the presence of Mr. 
Ingram, who brought the greetings 
of his wife whose health did not 
permit her to make the long jour- 
ney from Wisconsin. 

The example of these devoted 
parents will be contagious. It will 
stir others to erect similar memor- 
ials. How can a person of wealth 
use money better to commemorate 
a loved one who has passed from 
earth, than by the establishment of 
a church that shall redeem men and 
bring in a Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth? 


WHAT THE GRATEFUL CHURCHES SAY 


“For a number of years it did not seem 
possible for these people to have a church 
built in the town, and I want to say that 
it was a great help to know that there was 
a society that would take interest in help- 
ing to build a church in these towns among 
the sand hills. I know by what many have 
said that the fact and the grant will be ap- 
preciated, and we will endeavor to help the 
work of the Society whenever we can. In 
behalf of the church I send thanks for the 
same, and with the hope and prayer that 
many more may be helped. Since the build- 
ing has been erected eight more have been 
added to the church.” 

Nebraska. 


“We appreciate more than we can tell the 
help of the Society in our various church 
activities. 

The church here has had a struggle on the 
frontier to keep its mission before the 
changing and scattered people, but better 
days are coming for us. The country is 
rapidly being settled, and what a year and 
a half ago was open range is being con- 
verted into farms. Our town is growing 
and we are getting hold of the men. 


“Again, on behalf of the church, I thank 
the Society.” 
Wyoming. 


“The good news has reached us that the 
Society has voted to us a grant and a loan. 
I desire to express our gratitude and appre- 
ciation of your kind assistance. Recently 
our morning audiences have crowded our 
audience room and our Sunday School has 
been difficult to handle in our limited 
quarters. The demand for the new building 
is increasingly strong. We are just now 
engaged in a campaign to pay off at once 
the last dollar due on the lot. We hope to 
accomplish this during the summer. In the 
early fall we shall be ready to make a dash 
for our goal. 

“T am now especially concerned to thank 
you, and to say that our eyes are upon our 
God, in whose strength and under whose 
Spirit’s leading we are going forward to 
undertake a task—the greatest in the history 
of the church. Some are weak in faith, but 
many are strong and we shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, for ‘With God all things are 
possible.’ ” 

California, 
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NEEDED ENLARGEMENT 


A recent trip by the Missionary Secretary to twenty of the states in 
which the Society has representatives, indicated that a very large, work is 
being done. Requests were very urgent by representative pastors and 
others, especially by the Superintendents of the Home Missionary Society, 
for enlarged Sunday-school service. Vast developments are going for- 
ward all over our country. The work of the Sunday-School Society needs 
to be pressed forward and enlarged. This can be done if every church 
will come up to its full apportionment, and if, as in the past, a goodly 
number of individual givers continue their interest. 


THE TREASURY 


We ask all our readers to examine the acknowledgements of receipts 
in this magazine to make sure that an offering has been sent from their 
church, and is correctly reported. é 

The receipts for the first quarter of the current year are $297.59 
behind those of the corresponding quarter of last yeear. Some of the 
states, which have been reorganizing, have fallen behind in their gifts to 
the Sunday-School, as well as to other societies. It is earnestly hoped that 
in these states lost ground may be recovered 


CHILDREN’S DAY AND THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


When Children’s Day was established, its observance was recom- 
mended by the National Council, and by nearly every Congregational 
state body, with the request that a special offering should be taken by all 
the Sunday-schools for the missionary work of the Sunday-School Society. 
With the working of the Apportionment Plan it would seem but right that 
any church which wishes should include the Children’s Day offering in 
making up the full amount assigned for the Sunday-School Society. There 
are, however, many churches which receive special help from the Sunday- 
School Society. Pastorless churches are supplied and special service ren- 
dered. In such cases the churches will be glad to make a special offering 
on Children’s Day to forward the work which has been so helpful to them, 
or which they see the need of so unrgently at their own doors. 

To meet the urgent demands for enlarged missionary and cducational 
service, it is hoped many may be able to give the Children’s Day offering 
in addition to regular gifts from the church. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
THE WORK IN PORTO RICO 


ae 

ev. Thomas 
Gray, Missionary for the American 
Missionary Association, at Huma- 
cao, Porto Rico: 

“At the close of the first quarter 
we had a Sunday-school picnic in 
our yard, where I have prepared 
a playground. We havea nice body 
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In addition to these seven we 
have now opened a new school at 
the Playa of Humacao, with 4o in 
attendance, under the direction of 
Macario, one of my native help- 
ers. So for the next quarter we 
should have eight instead of seven 
Bible picture rolls. The little pic- 
ture cards also are greatly appre- 
ciated. I often find in the homes 


The group represents 
the members in our Honor Roll who 
did not miss a Sunday during the 


of children. 


quarter. Two of the children live 
nearly eight miles from town in the 
mountains. They had to walk that 
distance both ways each Sunday. 
These two are marked with a cross. 

Our Sunday-school membership 
is as follows: 

Humacao, 80; Las Piedras, 35; 
Naguabo, 40; Naguabo Playa, 20; 
Yabucoa, 42; LaLaura, 12; Juncos, 


35: 


complete sets of these cards for the 
past quarter.” 


TEN MONTHS IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


In the service of our churches and 
Sunday-schools, in ten months. | 
have travelled nearly fourteen thou- 
sand miles by railroad, team, horse- 
back, and on foot. In the Sunday- 
school work I have helped to organ- 
ize or re-organize twenty schools, 
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not counting the number that were 
aided in organizing by supplies and 
correspondence. These twenty 
schools have provided Bible and re- 
ligious instruction for over five 
hundred attendants. Ninety schools 
have been visited and aided in vari- 
ous ways. In twelve of these 
schools we have helped to make 
arrangements for regular preaching 
services. 

These appointments are all prac- 
tically self-supporting or at least 
do not involve additional expense 
for the Home Missionary Society. 
Already one self-supporting church, 
paying $900 salary, has developed. 
There are good prospects for others. 

We have gone to a number of 
churches which were discouraged 
and about to give up and close 
their doors, and have helped them 
to pick up courage, call a pastor, 
and make a new start. 

Rev. J. B. REEsE, 
Missionary for South Dakota. 


AN ARIZONA FIELD 


In the vicinity of Humboldt there 
ar at least a dozen small commun- 
ities; some of them can be called 
villages. The only minister in all 
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SOME OF THE BURRO RIDERS 
DEWEY, ARIZONA 

the region is our pastor at Hum- 

boldt. He aids and encourages 

Sunday-school work in this large 

field, scattered along some 60 or 

more miles of railway. 

One of the interesting places is 
Dewey, where ‘there is a_ bright 
little Sunday-school with some de- 
voted workers. It is interesting to ~ 
see the little folks come, quite often 
riding on burros, two or three 
astride of the patient animals. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


By Rev. William Ewing, D.D. Missionary Secretary 


HAT a vast country we 

WW have, and what varieties! 

The boundless plains of the 

Central-Western states, the 
lofty «21 majestic mountains, with 
their great pasture ranges and fields 
of surpassing fertility when irrigat- 
ed by the mountain streams, and 
then the combination of the two in 
land of sunshine and blossoms in 
Southern California. 

It was a pleasure to attend the 
stirring State Conference of South- 
ern California. There was lively 
interest in re-organized Congrega- 
tionalism and the Apportionment 
Plan. A sweet Christian spirit 
dominated above all differences of 


Opinion, and prospects seem bright 
for successful work, notwithstand- 
ing that some steps needed to be 
retraced. 

A great work of planting has been 
done by the Home Missionary and 
Sunday-Schoal Societies in South- 
ern California. We trust the har- 
vest will be as great as that of the 
orchards and fields watered by the 
irrigating streams. 

Taken in charge by Supt. Fisher, 
the San Joaquin Valley Association 
of Northern California was visited. 
Old friends were met, and warm 
Christian hospitality of the most 
genuine kind was extended. A brief 
stay only could be made to enjoy 
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the Congregational 
“around the Bay.” 

San Francisco rebuilt, has the 
beauty and activity of former days, 
while Oakland and Berkeley have 
developed with surprising rapidity. 
Many strong Congregational 
churches have grown from the 
Sunday-school planting of former 
years. A journey to Humboldt 
County gave a stage drive of 
two days and two nights, across 
the mountains and through forests. 
An all-night ride through the 
forest of Redwood will never 
be forgotten. The great giants, 
towering toward the sky, with 
the light cast by the lanterns from 
the stage, had the appearance of 
enormous pillars in some noble 
cathedral. In the early morning 
Halley’s comet peeked through the 
lofty branches. Beyond these 
mountains and forests our Home 
Missionary pioneers had planted 
well in the early days, and as a re- 
sult there is a strong church at 
Eureka, and half a dozen or more 
in the little towns surrounding. 
Trinity, the adjoining county, has 
been settled for more than 50 years. 
Ours is its only church and pastor. 
There is a field here which demands 
an additional Sunday-school worker 
if he could be furnished. 

Oregon was the next state visit~- 
ed. Arriving at Ashland, how de- 
lightful the surprise to find three 
ladies, each presenting.a bouquet of 
roses and exclaiming “A Welcome 
to Oregon.” It was a welcome all 
the way through, at Ashland, Eu- 
gene, Salem, Oregon City, Forest 
Grove and Portland. If any state 
ean excel Oregon in roses and beau- 
ty, we should like to see it. 
“Washington with its vast devel- 
opment, Congregational and in every 
other way, is beyond description. 
Dr. Greene has rendered noble serv- 
ice for 23 years, and to the regret 
of all, wishes to lay down the bur- 
den, that he may enjoy a well-earned 
rest. It is hoped that someone may 
be found with shoulders broad 
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enough to take his burden. German 
Congregational churches thrive in 
this state, and wish for, and should 
have a special Sunday-school repre- 
sentative. 

Supt. Lee of Idaho, after long 
years of faithful work, also retires 
that the responsibility may be en- 
trusted to younger hands. Many 
will bear testimony in all the coming 
days to his faithful service. 

The work recently entrusted in 
Utah to Miss Isely gives proof to 
her wisdom and faithfulness. 

The stable work of the Sunday- 
School Society in Colorado, under 
the care of Supt. Bush, has been 
a power in the time of transition 
and change. <A large group of 
hopeful churches in Denver and else- 
where, have grown from his Sun- 
day-school planting and fostering. 

Wyoming, under the care of Supt. 
Gray, gave a hearty welcome to the 
Sunday-school Pilgrim, and many 
of its leading citizens bore testimony 
to the influence of the Sunday- 
school work in this great state. 

Congregational growth in Nebras- 
ka has been strong and steady. The 
work of the Sunday-School Society, 
under the care of Supt. Stewart and 
his co-workers, has been an import- 
ant factor, and never more vigorous 
than at the present time. 

Iowa, one of our richest agricul- 
tural states, is suffering, as many 
parts of New England are, by the 
removal of the young life to newer 
parts of the great West. Alien 
peoples are taking their places. The 
state makes a strong appeal for fol- 
lowing the young life to other 
places, and also for reaching those 
who have come to take their place. 

We would like to mention every 
one of the splendid Superintendents 
and missionary workers whom we 
met in the fifty-four days of journey. 
They are a noble band of workers, 
well worthy of the loyal support of 
the denomination, in their snlendid 
efforts for organizing and fostering 
the forces for religious education in 
our great and ever-growing country: 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


port of the Directors of 
the Congregiational \Educa- 
tion Society is presented herewith. 


FINANCIAL 


The Directors are gratified at be- 
ing able to report an increase in 
receipts. 

The gifts from churches and in- 
dividuals amount to $75,699. an in- 
crease over last year of $17,435. 

The legacies were $10,238. mak- 
ing a total gain from these two 
sources of $12,406. 

The receipts from all sources are 
$129,555. and shows a gain of $28,- 
589. over 1909. 

Among the causes of this increase 
may be mentioned: 

(a) The Together Campaign. 

(b) The Apportionment Plan. 
Church treasurers in sending re- 
mittances explain that the advance 
is due to the adoption of the Plan 
by their churches. 

(c) The special campaign carried 
on by our Western Field Secretary 
in the West for needy institutions. 

(d) An awakened interest in the 
denomination’s educational activi- 
ties as the churches become better 
acquainted with the Society’s inti- 
mate relation to the other forms of 
home missionary service. 

Attention may also be called to 
an increase of $10,883. to the Per- 
manent Fund making a total of 
$282,124. of which amount $163,- 
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137. are scholarship funds, and $118, 
987. a general fund. 

Cordial mention is here made of 
the contributions received from the 
Women’s Home Missionary Unions 
of the country which this year 
amount to $14,797. 


INSTITUTIONS 


There are at present five colleges, 
fifteen academies, and eleven mis- 
sion schools, thirty-one in all, on 
the Society’s list of aided or affili- 
ated institutions. 

The colleges report a prosperous 
year. 

Fairmount College, Kansas, is 
making an heroic struggle to free 
itself from a debt in current ex- 
penses which has been slowly ac- 
cumulating. The President, faculty, 
trustees, and the citizens of Wichi- 
ta have given liberally and it is 
hoped that the effort will succeed. 

Redfield College, South Dakota, 
has received a generous offer of $50.- 
ooo. from Mr. J. J. Hill, on condi- 
tion that $200,000. be secured. Pres- 
ident Hirschy is now working dili- 
gently on this problem. 

Rollins College, Florida, is recoy- 
ering from the effects of the dis- 
astrous fire, and is erecting more 
commodious and serviceable build- 
ings. 

Kingfisher College, Oklahoma, is 
looking forward to expansion under 
the presidency of Rev. Calvin B. 
Moody, D.D. formerly of Bristol, 
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Connecticut, who has taken the 
place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. House. President Moody 
has already begun a visitation among 
the high schools of the state, and in 
this way is awakening an interest in 
Kingfisher which has already made 
a name for itself in Oklahoma by 
its high standard of scholarship. ~ 

Northland College, Wisconsin, un- 
der President Fenenga, hopes soon 
to finish the campaign for $100,000. 
endowment, over $93,000, of which 
is now pledged. 

The Billings Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, of Montana, combining collegi- 
ate and industrial training, opened 
its doors this year for the first time, 
and cannot now accommodate the 
students seeking entrance. Situat- 
ed in the principal city of eastern 
Montana, it has a wide field and 
faces a career of unquestioned use- 
fulness. Like similar institutions 
its initial needs are many and press- 
ing. 
While this institution is not upon 
the Society’s list, yet two of the 
Society’s officials are upon its ad- 
visory board, and a counsel of the 
Secretary was sought while nego- 
tiations were pending. 

The Society ‘has distributed to 
colleges $22,731. 


ACADEMIES 


The report concerning academies 
is worthy of attention, and a word 
of their relation to the Society may 
not be out of place. 

These secondary schools are all 
of local origin. 

While the Society’s charter gives 
it the right to establish academies, 
this right has not been exercised, 
nor is the secretary sent into the 
West to organize them. 

Local needs determine their or- 
ganization. They have also their 
own boards of trustees who appoint 
teachers, and exercise financial con- 
trol. 

Many of these academies were 
organized before high schools had 
been opened in their several regions, 
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and when they had the entire field 
to themselves. In most cases, 
clergymen and church leaders have 
taken the initiative in such move- 
ments, not only to furnish higher 
education as yet unprovided, but 
an educated constituency for the 
multiplying churches. 

As, however, the states come to 
provide high and normal schools, 
the existence of religious academies 
is imperilled. It seems to your di- 
rectors that these schools may only 
hope for permanence on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Sufficient endowment. 

2. A teaching force of such mark- 
ed excellence as will draw students 
from a distance and give thorough 
preparation for college and univers- 
ity. 

3. A pronounced religious atmos- 
phere, and the avowed purpose to 
foster the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of the student. 

These three elements have united 
to give strength and permanency to 
Eastern schools of the same grade, 
and they must be recognized as the 
substantial basis for similar suc- 
cesses in the West. 

The Education Society is firmly 
convinced that there is a tnique 
opportunity for Christian academies 
in the West, and it stands ready to 
assist in their founding and main- 
tenance, and it will look with favor 
only on such schools as are care- 
fully placed and whose local support 
is loyal, generous and wise. 

During the year, the Board of Ed- 
ucation in Nebraska, selected the 
town of Chadron, in the north wes- 
tern part of the state, as the site 
of a new Normal School. In view 
of this action, the trustees of Chad- 
ron Academy very wisely decided 
to sell the academy property to the 
state which was accordingly done. 

Woodcock Academy, Washington, 
because of its proximity to an ex- 
cellent high school in North Yaki- 
ma, closed its doors two years ago 
and the property was sold last 
year. 
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Northwestern Academy, Okla- 
homa, will be sold at end of the pres~ 
ent school year, because of insuff- 
cient local support and the recent 
erection of high schools in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Procter Academy in Utah has the 
largest attendance of any of the insti- 
tutions on the Society’s list, and its 
growth is limited only by the size 
of, the Academy building. Early 
in the year, the Directors purchased 
an adjoining property, and renovat- 
ed and rearranged the house, so 
that it accommodates the kindergar- 
ten and primary departments, thus 
affording much needed room in the 
main building for the higher grades. 

The pressing need at present is 
a dormitory for girls, at Procter. 
Every year Principal Goodwin has 
to refuse applications from people 
at a distance eager to place their 
daughters in the school. The Di- 
rectors feel that Procter Academy 
should minister to the people in 
Utah living beyond the immediate 
neighborhood of Provo and earnest- 
ly call attention to present need of 
a Dormitory. 

To the academies on the Society’s 
list has been given $34,315. 


Work Among the Finns 


The Society’s relation to educa- 
tional work among the Finns of 
New England began in 1905, when 
financial assistance was given to a 
few young men studying theology 
under Rev. K. F. Henrikson, of 
Quincy, Mass. 

From Quincy the little company 
was transferred to Revere, and two 
years ago to Cambridgeport, where 
it was given the name of the Con- 
gregational Institute for Finns, and 
was supported by the Congregation- 
al Education and Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Societies. 

The Directors have for some time 
felt that this work should be car- 
ried on nearer the center of the 
Finnish population of the country, 
which is in the North West, where 
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there are estimated to be 700,000 of 
that nationality. 

The difficulty of securing instruc- 
tors of large culture and scholarly 
attainments able to instruct in the 
Finnish tongue has had its effect 
on the attendance at Cambridge, and 
the school was closed May 3ist. 
Negotiations, however, are now 
pending looking to the reopen- 
ing of this work in connection 
with one of the theological semi- 
naries of the West. 

It may be said, however, that in 
its short career, this school without 
renown has brought forth good fruit. 

Thirty young people, nine of 
whom have been women, have been 
connected with this institute, sixteen 
have been graduated, seven of whom 
are pastors of Finnish churches in 
Worcester, Gardner, Maynard, 
Quincy, Mass., Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Jersey City, N. J., Toronto, Canada. 

Four are state missionaries in 
New Hampshire, Maine, Oregon, 
and Finland. 

One is a teacher of languages in 
a business college in Finland. 

Of the fourteen who did not grad- 
ate, one is a pastor in New York, 
and three are state missionaries. 

The Education Society, therefore, 
need have no regrets as to the 
expenditure of these five years of 
the comparatively small sum _ of 
$4,000 in helping to maintain this 
“school of the prophets.” 

At a recent meeting in New York 
City of the Conference of Congre- 
gational Finnish churches a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing grati- 
tude to the Congregationalists for 
their efforts in behalf of the Finnish 
people and the hope tnat educational 
work among them would be con- 
tinued. 

There is no doubt that the in- 
creasingly large Finnish population 
offers an opportunity to Congrega- 
tionalists for brotherly and Chris- 
tian help. Many thousands of the 
Finns are breaking away from their 
state Church. They have formed 
a Free Church as it is called, which 
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is in sympathy with the spirit and 
methods of Congregationalism. 

Your Directors are of the opinion 
that the time has come for more 
ageressive efforts in behalf of the 
peoples of Northern Europe who 
have settled in such large numbers 
in our great North West. 

The younger children of immi- 
grants will be cared for by our pub- 
lic schools, but in most of our states, 
cities and towns, the public schools 
system makes no provision for the 
education of thousands and tens of 
thousands of foreign youth of all 
nationalities between fifteen and 
twenty years of age. While the 
public school may be opened to them 
yet they will not go to the primary 
and lower grades. They are too 
old to begin with their younger 
brothers and sisters, and therefore 
will keep out of school altogether. 

This class therefore will be neg- 
lected, and yet they are the ones 
who will soon become voters, busi- 
ness men, home makers, and will 
shape the destinies of the Republic. 
Upon them will soon fall cares and 
responsibilities of our civil life. 
They are just at the age when they 
need the training, guidance, and the 
point of view to be obtained in 
Christian schools of the higher 
grade. 

The Directors, therefore, suggest, 
that academies, for Germans, Danes, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, and 
Finns be maintained in order to 
help those young men who are 
looking forward to the Gospel min- 
istry among their own nationalities. 
Such schools ate necessary to raise 
the standard of scholarship of the 
men who will soon enter the foreign 
departments of our theological semi- 
naries and become pastors of these 
foreign churches. The people will 
increasingly demand a higher grade 
of ministers as they themselves 
come into the fuller enjoyment of 
the privileges of our schools and 
colleges. 

A bi-lingual ministry will be re- 
quired, for it is unreasonable to sup- 
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pose that these people will abandon 
their own language, or that the 
taste of English will take away 
the relish for the good old words 
of their mother tongue, which from 
childhood have brought to their 
hearts the wisdom, sympathy, love 
and inspiration of parents, lovers 
and patriots. Their tongue ought 
to cleave to the roofs of their 
mouths if they forget their Jerus- 
alem speech. 


MISSION SCHOOLS 


I. Utah. 

It may be truthfully said that we 
have no contention whatever with 
the adherents of the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints of Jesus Christ, 
but the hierarchical system of that 
church will ever create disfavor and 
distrust, for the system is con- 
trary to the spirit of true democracy 
and hostile to the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual development who ac- 
cept its teachings. Neither a Presi- 
dent nor a Pope may dare to stand 
between any soul and its God. 

Five of our schools are in Heber, 
Lehi, ~ Bountiful, Coalville, and 
Vernal. Faithful, tactful, and com- 
petent teachers fill these points 
and win a warm place in the re. 
gard of the people among whom 
they labor by their courtesy, friend- 
liness and teaching ability. 

The Willcox School, Vernal, is 
in a town far removed from the 
section of the state where our oth- 
er schools are located. It is in the 
extreme northeastern part of Utah. 
The three-roomed building erected 
a few years ago 1s entirely out- 
grown and the high school classes 
are obliged to meet in the little Con- 
gregational Church on the same 
lot of land, much to the discomfiture 
of the church and schools. The 
building should \be enlarged this 
summer by the addition of three- 
rooms if we are to hold the vantage 
ground already gained. 


II. New Mexico. 
The schools in this section are 
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in Atrisco, Cubero, San Mateo, San 


Rafael, Seboyeta, and Albuquerque. 

The success of the Rio Grande 
Industrial School at Albuquerque 
is most gratifying. Forty-three pu- 
pils, twenty-five young men eigh- 
teen young women, have been in at- 
tendance and the present accommo- 
dations have already reached their 
limit. 

Heald Hall, The Girl's Dormi- 
tory, The Work Shop, the Presi- 
dent’s House, the Barn and several 
smaller adobe buildings constitute 
the little group on the hill ffour 
miles south of the city. 

A hospital for contagious diseases, 
which almost annually sweep un- 
checked through the small village 
from which the students come is 
greatly needed. 

The girls’ dormitory is crowded 
and can accommodate no more. A 
new building should be erected at 
once- 

This school, 
bered, unifies our educational work 
in New Mexico, and sets the stand- 
pare for Rio Grande Industrial 
ards for the other schools. To pre- 
School is the aim set before their 
pupils by our faithful teachers, and 
so far we can report that the at- 
tendance to date has been made up 
largely of graduates from our five 
schools. 

The Education Society has con- 
tributed $13,042 to these schools. 

STUDENT AID 


231 students have received finan- 
cial assistance, 3 more than last 
year. 36 of these are in college, 
191 in theological seminaries. 

69 are foreigners, representing 
eleven nationalities. 

The distribution of these appli- 
cants is as follows: 


COLLEGES 
Boston Univ. 1 Middlebury I 
Bowdoin 5 Olivet I 
Brown Univ. 2 Oberlin 2 
Dartmouth 6 Redfield I 
Drury t Ripon 2 
Fairmount t Washburn I 


it should be remem- 
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Harvard 3 Talladega I 
lowa 2 Univ. of Illinois 2 
Kingfisher io, Yee x 
Marietta I 
ToTAL 36 
SEMINARIES 
Andover 2 Oberlin 
Atlanta 21 Pacific 16 
Bangor 25 Yale 
Chicago 44 Union 8 
Hartford 29 Congregational 
Institute 3 
ToTaL I9g1 


The amount of student aid granted 
this last year was $11,115., which 
includes the $160 granted to students 
receiving the Ward Scholarships. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


A brief reference may be made to 
some of the instructors who have 
given long years of self-sacrificing 
toil to the cause of Christian ed- 
ucation. 

These are Prof. Scroggs, at King- 
fisher College; Miss Nathalie Lord 
of Rollins College; Miss Elizabeth 
H. Avery of Redfield College; Miss 
Flora C. Clough, Fairmount Col- 
lege; President Fenenga and Prof. 
W. C. Hitchcock of Northland Col- 
lege, Principals Shaw of Kidder In- 
stitute, Hines of Southern Collegi- 
ate Institute, Byron Smith of Iberia 
Academy, Lewis Camfield of Ward 
Academy. In the mission schools 
Principal Goodwin, Provo, Miss M. 
D. Shute, Heber, Utah, Mrs. L. A’ 
Collings, Cubero, Mrs. Lamson- 
Dunn, San Mateo, Miss Retta 
Moore, Atrisco, Miss Ida L. Frost, 
San Rafael, N. M. 

These names constitute a Roll of 
Honor, They have not been lured 
away by the attractions of larger 
salaries but have heroically “stayed 
by the stuff” and have given their 
best energies and thorough scholar- 
ship to help the young men and wo- 
men of the West and South West 
to find themselves. They have been 
missionaries in every sense of the 
word, and their lives have paid back 
large harvests to church and state. 
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A DEFINITE PENSION 


We quote two paragraphs from a 
minister’s letter: 

“Have you got any scheme by paying a 
certain amount each year a minister will 
be entitled to a certain amount when he 
comes to a certain age?” 

“I would like to subscribe something 
each year to your fund but I don’t want 
to have in the end to admit my extreme 
poverty before you would be willing to 
help.” 

This aspect of ministerial relief 
is quite frequently brought to our 
attention. It shows that there is 
a desire for some sort of annuity 
plan to aid ministers in their old 
age. 

The Presbyterian plan is fte- 
quently referred to. That plan is not 
yet consummated, but is in process 
of growth. It is entirely separate 
from the Presbyterian Board of 
Ministerial Relief and is not man- 
aged by that board. Neither is it 
what is called for short, “The 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund.” 
This name ought to be read in full, 
“The Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
for Life Insurance.” It is purely 
a life insurance organization. In 
fact it is the oldest life insurance 
company in the United States, and 
because its risks are limited to 
ministers and their wives, after 
most rigid physical tests and exami- 
nation, a class free from the de- 
structive effects of strong drink and 
dissipation, it has had a most suc- 
cessful career. Its rates and rules 
are most favorable, and for myself 
I have found great satisfaction in 
carrying most of my life insurance 
in that company. Congregational 


ministers and their wives are elig- 
ible to membership. 

But the annuity plan of the Pres- 
byterian Church is a distinct etrort 
to provide for every minister who 
goes into it, an annuity on his re- 
tirement at a given age. Such a 
plan calls for a large sum of money 
and the most generous participation 
of the ministers and the laity of 
the churches. Ministers should en- 
ter such a plan early in their min- 
istry and should pay a fixed sum 
for thirty or more years. The 
Presbyterian plan is that the min- 
ister shall pay 20 per cent. and the 
laymen of the churches 80 per cent. 
of the amount required to secure 
a definite annuity at a definite age. 
The total amount needed is rela- 
tively large, as may be seen by ex- 
amination of the annuity rates in 
any reliable insurance company. 

There are very serious difficulties 
about this proposition. 

1. If ministers were able to pay a suff- 
cient sum to secure a definite annuity at 
a given age when old, they would natu- 
rally take such a policy in some life in- 
surance company whose management is 
under state control. 

2. The fact that but few ministers can 
do this would leave most of them un- 
provided for. Those who will most need 
help in old age because their salaries are 
barely enough for them to live from day 
to day, cannot participate in such a plan. 

3. No board of the church can positive- 
ly agree to pay a definite annuity at a 
given age when 80% of the money neces- 
sary to purchase said annuity is dependent 
upon the voluntary gifts of the churches. 
This plan gives no adequate and reliable | 
guarantee. It is fraught with uncertainty 
and insecurity. Those who stake their 
hope and dependence upon it are almost 
certain to be disappointed. 
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The only hope of such a plan lies 
in the possession of a large reserve 
fund. If the Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief had an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 it might pos- 
sibly launch some such scheme. 
But even then the Board of Relief 
would be an absolute necessity for 
those who were wholly unable to 
participate in the annuity plan. 

As the quotation at the beginning 
of this article indicates, the demand 
is for a plan that will not base its 
pension payments upon need. “I 
don’t want in the end to admit my 
extreme poverty before you would 
be willing to help.” 

In reply to this it may be said 
that it is quite as unmanly to ac- 
cept a pension which has, in part 
or in whole, been provided through 
the generosity of others, when one 
does not need it, as to make the 
basis of its reception one’s abso- 
lute need. Further, the Board of 
Relief does not make “extreme 
poverty” a requisite to a pension. 
One should need a pension before 
he seeks it or would accept it. Why 
should he seek a pension he does 
not need? This board rejoices that 
those who justly and worthily par- 
ticipate in its benefits have some- 
thing besides their pensions. Its 
pensions are not large enough to 
wholly support a minister, a min- 
ister and his aged wife, or a min- 
ister’s widow. Its function is to 
supplement, to help out, to make 
up a deficiency. If it should find 
a veteran with no other means of 
support it would regard his as a 
special case and do its best to com- 
fort and keep him from suffering 
want. Of course, its pensions are 
too small. Let its income be in- 
creased to $100,000 a year, its en- 
dowment advanced to $1,000,000 or 
more, and then every Congrega- 
tional minister, or widow of such a 
minister, who needs aid in old age, 
may know where he can obtain it, 
not as a charity, but as his just due, 
based on heroic and sacrificial ser- 
vice through past years. 
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A LAST WORD BEFORE THE 
BOOKS CLOSE 

As already announced to our read- 
ers, the Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief makes a triennial 
report to the National Council. The 
three-year period covered by this 
report to the Council, which meets 
in Boston on the roth of next Octo- 
ber, will be from August Ist, 1907 
to July 31st r91r0. Our books will 
close positively on this date. This 
July number of THE AMERICAN 
MIssIONARY is therefore our last op- 
portunity to urge upon the treasur- 
ers of the churches and church or- 
ganizations who may hold now or 
may receive funds during July for 
this Board, to remit the same before 
July 31st. We would also urge the 
friends of this work of caring for 
the veterans, who can make personal 
gifts, to do so during July. 

This is not a mere formal and 
routine plea we are making. The 
Board is confronted with the pos- 
sibility of closing the triennial pe- 
riod with a debt. That is, we camé 
to June first with a cash balance of 
about $1,200. towards the July Ist 
payments to the pensioners, requir- 
ing over $5,000. June yielded last 
year available funds of $1,500. At 
this writing June 9th, the indica- 
tions are that this sum will not be 
exceeded, if quite equalled this June. 
This means that on July Ist, it will 
be necessary to borrow over $2,000 
to make the payments to pensioners 
then due. Unless the July receints 
are large enough to repay this loan 
and the ordinary monthly bills, it 
is evident that on August first the 
Board will be in debt. It never has 
reported a debt at the close of a 
fiscal year or of a triennial period. 
When it did not have the money to 
pay its pensioners they had to wait. 
But this was cruel. Now it bor- 
rows, if necessary, at the time pen- 
sion payments are due. We are 
confident that the pastors, laymen 
and church organizations will listen 
to our appeal and will make gener- 
ous response in July. 
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PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 
July, 1910. 
OUR HOMELAND -SOCIETIES 
A Bird’s Eye View 
Our Stx Homeranp Societies. 

(a) What does each Organization 

stand for? 

(b) Our National 

Specialists. 
(c) A Lesson in Initials and Their 
Meaning. 
How Tue Socretres Co-oPeRATE. 

(a) Links in a Chain. 

(b) The Growing Value of Inter- 

dependence. 

(c) Denominational Federation. 

A Worx Tuar Never Hatts. 

(a) Growing Responsibility. 

(b) Larger Methods. 

(c) The Result: Christian 

ship. 

A new twelve-page handbook of 
Home Missions has just been pub- 
lished, and is ready for circulation. 
It can be secured by application 
from any of the societies. This, in 
connection with the latest annual 
reports of each society, will furnish 
the best information for the de- 
velopment of this program.  Cali- 
fornia sent a message to this de- 
partment some time ago, asking for 
something fundamental, for the 
benefit of many in our newer 
churches who are allied with Con- 
gregationalism, without the heri- 
tage of early training in denomi- 
national methods. This program is 
presented in answer to this request. 
It is good for us to climb a moun- 
tain top and take ina wide view of 
our national opportunities and the 
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Societies as 


Il. 


III. 


Citizen- 


agencies at work in our land for 
Christ and His church. 

As a rule we concentrate our 
vision upon the work of our indi- 
vidual societies. It is wonderfully 
interesting to see how truly they 
are members of one family, and how 
each would be crippled in its work 
without all the others. Our beloved 
Magazine is the best possible con- 
crete illustration of this princiole. 
It may savor of primary instruc- 
tion, but it cannot fail to be a valu- 
able object lesson to place upon a 
blackboard the initial letters of our 
societies, and let some one give in 
few words an outline of each or- 
ganization, its history and its work; 
or better still, let each society be 
assigned to an individual, that many 
voices may tell the story, not for- 
getting the Jatest current events. 
Lhe C:.S~ Sivand -Pub: Society” is 
gathering in the children and form- 
ing a nucleus that has this present 
year expanded into five established 
churches. C. C. B.S: rears. the 
structure that makes a permanent 
home for church and pastor. Cong. 
Educ. Soc. sends forth teachers 
among neglected people in New 
Mexico and Utah. The A. M. A. 
watches over eight races in Amer- 
ica—the negro, the Hylander, the 
Indian, Alaskan, Porto Rican, Ha- 
waiian and the Oriental on the Pa- 
cific Coast;—while the Home Mis- 
sionary Society sends forth heralds 
of salvation to our western frontier 
and greets the immigrant at Ellis 
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Island, and Ministerial Relief pro- 
vides comfort and sympathy ior 
the honored veterans, the old sol- 
diers in the Army of the Lord. The 
most casual summary cannot fail 
to stir our souls to new resolve. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


FEDERATION. 
The National Federation of 
Woman’s Congregational State 


Home Missionary Organizations is 
to hold its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton next October, in connection 
with the meeting of the National 
Council. The’ three federation gath- 
erings provide opportunities for 
business, instruction, and _ sociabil- 
ity. A “delegates’ meeting” for the 
transaction of business, open to the 
voting membership, which includes 
the president, vice-president, past 
presidents, and three accredited 
delegates from each federated union, 
will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
gregational House, on Thursday 
October 13. On Friday, October 
14, in the morning, there will be a 
public meeting in Park - Street 
Church, at which there will be in- 
teresting addresses. All the Con- 
gregational missionary societies 
will unite in a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of missionary literature to be 
placed in the vestry of the church 
at that time. 
is to be followed by a banquet, and 
we are sure from our knowledge of 
the women interested that the after- 
dinner speaking will be bright and 
entertaining. Tickets to this ban- 
quet, which is for women exclusive- 
ly, may be purchased by any dele- 
gates or their friends. L. K. N. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS FOR JUN- 
IOR SOCIETIES 


The junior societies are a most 
important branch of home mission- 
ary work. Women with loving 
hearts and fertile minds should 
have charge of them, ‘and ‘every 
friend of the cause should be ready 
to assist them. 


The public meeting. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


The question is often asked, “How 
can we arouse and quicken the in- 
terest of children in missions?” It 
is a well-known fact that young 
people’s interest in any subject is 
proportioned to their personal share 
in its work. With this thought in 
mind, some successful leaders of 
junior societies have been asked to 
mention some entertainments or 
programs they have found helpful 
and of general interest. 

-From Auburndale comes a very 
good suggestion. The society im- 
agined a room to be the landing 
place of the immigrants at Ellis Is- 
land. One side of the room was 
divided into sections or booths by 
screens. Each booth was marked 
in large letters “Inspection,” “Fur- 
ther Detention,” “Deported,” etc. 
A boy, wearing an official cap was 
seated at a table and took a list 
of the passengers when they came 
into the room; another boy, as doc- 
tor, examined the eyes, mouth and 
hands of each immigrant, and a 
third boy was ready to hang a card, 
marked “O. K.,” “F. D.” (further de- 
tention), or “D.” (deported, around 
the neck of each one. 


A long line of juniors straggled 
in, dressed in all sorts of costumes. 
First came an Italian mother, hav- 
ing a bright handkerchief over her 
head, and her two children clinging 
to her skirts; then an Irishwom- 
an with her troop of “childers,” 
each one carrying something, as a 
carpet bag or other suitable article; 
then Poles, with their goods tied 
up'in bundle handkerchiefs, and fol- 
lowed by persons showing charac- 
teristics of other nations. 


Passing in line, they were asked 
their age, how much money they 
had, where they were going, and if 
they had ever been in prison. They 
were forwarded or detained ac- 
cording to the answers given and 
the verdict of the doctor. This en- 
tertainment, called “A Day at Ellis 
Island,” is easily carried out and 
will arouse a new interest in the 
foreigners coming to our shores. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Mission Band of North 
Adams _ has given successfully a 
little play, presenting missionaries 
as characters. The smaller children 
held a “Chocolatiére,” dressing in the 
well-known Chocolate Girl costume 
and serving chocolate and wafers 
In this band, money is raised by 
these entertainments for the ex- 
pense of the year. 

From Jamaica Plain comes the 
advice that every junior society 
should have an annual entertain- 
ment, to illustrate the work of the 
year and reach the public at large. 

This one has given, with great 
success, “Problems,” a little play 
written for the Home Missionary 
Magazine; also the “Modern Hia- 
watha,” and a Chinese and a Hindu 
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play. These entertainments are ad- 
vertised in the daily papers and by 
colored posters made by the young 
people. These find a ready sale after 
the entertainment. This club prints 
its Own programs, and finds the 
free use of paint, crayons and col- 
ored ink better than paid advertis- 
ing. 

Public meetings or 
serve a double purpose. They 
awaken an interest in missions 
among the young people who give 
them, and they attract many who 
neither study nor read on this sub- 
ject, yet enjoy an artistically ar- 
ranged entertainment; so ail go 
away from them with an increased 
knowledge of the work and néeds 
of home missions. Taya Usain & 


exhibitions 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
AF 3 Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 
May, 1910 


MAINE—$74.00. 

Farmington: W. A. T., 2. Gorham: S. §S., 
37. Harrison: W. L. G., 1. Minot Center: 
Ch. and §S. S., 13. North Yarmouth: 20. 
Park: F. i. P., 1. 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE—$675.63. 

Bennington: C. E., 5. Concord: South, 25. 
Concord: First 8.,S., 2.05; M. H. F., 2. 
Deerfield: A Friend, 5. Francestown: 20. 
A Friend, 12.50. Haneock: N. K, F., 1. Hills- 
boro: C. B., 1.60. Hollis: R. F. R., 1. Keene: 
vO Oe ee §., 10. Milford: E, M, T. 
1. New Market: S. S., 94c. Nashua: Pilgrim, 
30.24. Reeds Ferry: W. J. R., 318.30; N. 
H, Female Cent Inst. & H, M. Union, Miss 
A, A. McFarland, Tr., 239. 


VERMONT—$809.18. 
Vt. Dom. Miss. *Soc., J, T. Ritchie, Tr., 
33.08. , ; 
Bennington: VFirst, 58.25. Brattleboro: 
Centre, 75.; M. S. H., 2. Brownington and 
Orleans: 28.89. Duxbury: South, A Friend, 
5. East Poultney: J. G. W., 1. Lyndon: 


5.50. Rochester: 13.72. St. Johnsbury So.: 
R. P. F., 25. South Hero: J. R., 1. 
Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Tr. Ascutneyville: W. H. M. S., 7. Bakers- 
field: W. H. M. S., 8.20. Barre: Lad. Un., 
S., 7. Bennington: 
aaa Berkshire: Fast, W. 
H. M. S., 6.65. Brandon: W. H. M. S., 5.30. 
Brattleboro: West, 10. Bridport: W. H. 
. S., 5. Burlington: First, 60; College St., 
8.50. Chester: W. H. M. S., 5. Cromwell: 
W. H. M. S., 2. Derby: Ladies Circle, 7.50. 


Dorset: East, W. H. M. S., 8. Essex Junec- 
tion: Cirele, 7. Fair Haven: W. H. M. S., 
6.15. Ferrisburg: W. H. M. S., 6. Georgia: 
W. H. M. S., 9. Guildhall: W .H. M. S 
5. Hardwick: Hast, W. H. M. S., 8 Jeffer- 
sonville: W. H. M. 8. 10. Jericho: Second, 
W. H. M. S., 4. Johnson: W. H. M. S., 6.35. 
Ludlow: W. H. M. S. 5. M. 
S., 10. Lyndonville: W. 
chester: W. H. M. §S., 8 
H. M. S., 14. Montpelier: Bethany, 5. Morris- 
ville: W. H. M. S., 6. Newbury: W. H. M. 
8., 10. New Haven: Ladies Union, 6.63. Nor- 
wich: W. H. M. S., 6. Orleans: W. H. M. S., 
12, Pittsfield: W. H. M. S., 2.10. Pittsford: 
W. H. M. S., 11.50. Robinson: W. H. M. S., 
5. .Royalton: S. S., 6. Rutland: W. H. M. 
S., 16.11; West W. H. M. S., 9.60. Saxtons 
River: L. B. §8., 6. Sheldon: Ladies Club, 
6.65. Shoreham: W. H. M. S., 9. Springfield: 
W. H. M. S., 15. St. Albans: W. H. M. §S., 
18.63. St. Johnsbury: W. H. M. S8., 20; North, 
W. Assoc., 25.51. Thedford: W. H. M. S., 
5.31; North, W. H. M. S., 4.10. Townsend: 
West, W. H. M. S., 5. Vergennes: W. H. M. 
S., 10. Wallingford: W. H. M. 8., 8 Water- 
bury: W. H. M. §S., 12. Wells River: W. H. 


M. S., 9. Westminster: West, W. H. M. S., 
4. Woodstock: W. H, M. §8., 50. Total 
$560.79, 


MASSACHUSETTS—$4271.20 (of which legacies 
$2941.10). 


Mass. H. M. Soc. H. N, Hoyt,.D.D., Tr., 
352.44, 

Amherst: A. B. C. 15. Andover: BDstate 
of A. Kimball, 100. Auburndale: EB. R. S., 
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3. Boaton: \Al9P., -2.00s oe ON. 10s aGares. 
Rk. 5. Brockton: C. R, A., 5. East Dedham: 


W. Ho T, Lo East Orleans: H. S. ‘C.)1. 
Everett: M. P., 1. Foxboro: M. N._I’., 10. 
Greenfield: Legacy of Hlizabeth B, Loomis, 
. Ipswich: Estate of Hannah B. Cogs- 
1000. Lee: N. I. &, 2 Leominster: 

Wist sib. Ludlow: A _ Friend, 2. 
Lynn: North S. S., 9. Methuen: w: 0. 
N., 1. Mittineague: S. A. G., 2. North 
Leominster: L. BE. S., 1. Norton: Trin, 
19.39. Royalston: R. S. N., 1. Salem: H. B. 
C., 1.10. Seekonk: Estate of A. HE, Shorey, 
1200. Southampton: 25. South Sudbury: 8. 
Springfield: J. S. K., 25; G. H. 
Stoughton: L, J. G., 2. Taunton: 
ie. 2. Templeton: Pa 
Brookfield: F. M. #., 2; BE. M. S., 5. Westfield: 
First, 347.67. Whitinsville: 
Wercester: Old South S. 
35/163 Ss PAL, (BS Ieee ls 
FOS OA Ww. ee es 
1 


W. H. M. Assoe., Miss BE. A. Smith, 
Treas. 340. 
RHODE ISLAND—$1710.65 (of which legacies 
$1458.65). 
Kingston: 240. Pawtucket: K. H., 10. Provi- 
dence: Estate of W. P. Doe, 1158.65; J. R. 
is 2. Westerly: Legacy of J. A. Rogers; 


CONNECTICUT—$4180.79 
» $2000.00) 


Asst. 


(of which legacy 


Missionary Society of Conn. ie Ss 

Ives,Tr., 97.02. 
Andover: Mrs. M. B. §S., 10. 
BiaSios 


R., 1. Bridgeport: . 
Bristol: C. H. M., 1. East Hartford: First 
S. S., 16.99., Elmwood: G. T. G., 5. eee 
First, 22.78, Hartford: In mem, of M. C. 
250. «Jewett: ‘City: 2M: G.-C Pe 
Lebanon: A Friend, 10. Meriden: Center, 
yA Middletown: Mrs. H, L.- W., 5. Milford: 
BC. 2 + lic MS 3: Saugatuck: 7.24, 
ae Haven: Ch. of Christ Yale University 
69.26; United, 505; T. U., 10; A Friend, 1000 
New Milford: Wstate of Mrs. M. Bostwick, 
2000; W. G G., 5. Norfolk: A. S. C., 2! 
Norwich: A Friend, 5. Putnam: Second S. 
S., 5.20. Salisbury: W. B. M: U., 13.55. Sharon 
J 


Rev. 


Ansonia: C. 
j BR ng eee 


. H. B., 1. Stafford Springs: BH. As Cis od. 
Suffield: G. W., 1. Wallingford: N. L., 1. 
Warren: W. F. C., 5. Winsted: A. EB. E., 


te A» Friend, . 1. 

W. H. M. Un., Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treas. 
Hartford: Park, H. M. Soc, 10. Milford: 
Plymouth, Aux. 8. Newington: Aux. 16.75. 
Norwalk: First L. B. Assoc., 20. Winsted: 
Aux., 10. Total 64.75. 
NEW YORK—$2479.19 (of which 

$1093.75). 

New York H. M. Soc., C. W. Shelton, D.D., 
TEs,  Lai232 

Albany: A Friend, 10. Binghamton: 74.81. 
Brooklyn: Wstate of H. G. Combes, 93.75; 
Me PONG... Dede ae Ce OS hoa We eles 
Canaan: F. §S. C., 1. Edmeston: C, D, C., 
2s Flushing: First Woman’s Guild, 50. 
Homer: 8S. M. A., 1. Jamesport: 0. 
Jamaica: IF’. L. G., 2. Livonia Center: DB. R. 
C., 1. Middletown: Estate of S. R. Corwin, 
1000. N. ¥. City: L. P. T., 1. Northfield: 
Port Byron: H, I. R., 1. Spencerport: 
Remsen: 2.75. Rockaway Beach: 


H. M. Un.; Mrs) Jd) Jo) Pearsall, Tr. 
Binghamton: First W. H. M. S., 40. Brook- 
lyn: Central L. B. S., 260; Jr. Aux., 10; Im- 
manuel L, A .S., 25; Plymouth, W. H, M. &, 
25; Puritan S. S., 10; Tompkins Ave., L. -B. 
ate 300; Primary Dept, S. S., 1850; Park 
Ave., Branch 8. S., 20. Candor: L. M. Guild, 
5. Danby: Kings Daughters, 5. Elmira: 
Park Aux., 20. Flushing: W. H. M. §S., 
25. Fulton: Oswego Falls, W. M, U., 10. 
Cloversville: L. Bossa, Aa Homer: 
Daughters of the Covenant, 7. Newark Val- 
Jey: W. H. M. S., 5. New York City: Bedford 
Park L. A. S., 10.80; B’way Tab. Woman’s 


legacies 


MISSIONARY 


Soe., 19. 


Ogdensburg: Aux., 30. 
Wels 


MS; 2203) Bs By cer ale 
Falls: = E., 4.50. Seneca Falls: 
M, S., 5 Sidney: WS EM. S518: 
port: Ww. M. S., 51. Syracuse: 
Guild, 15; Pilgrim Ch. L. oe 5. 
M, §.,10. Warsaw: W. Un., 50. 
W.-M. Un, 
Weslern Assoc. Annual Meeting, 12.50. 
$1134.80. 

NEW JERSEY—#47.70. 

Bloomfield: J. O. 5. Newark: First, 1. 
Belleville Ave., 5. Somerville: M. T. L., 10. 
Passaic: First, 25.70. Union Hill: W. Graf, 


Oswego: 
Rensselaer 
Wie ELS 
Spencer- 
Geddes W. 
Walton: W. 
Wellsville: 


Total 


PENNSYLVANIA—$115.10. 
Received by Rev. A. E. Ricker, Monterey, 


Hawley Mem. S. S., 10; Danielson, Conn., C. 
Kk. Soc, 4.65. Duquesne: Jr C. E., 6.36. 
Kane: First, 63.59. Ridgway: C. D. O., 20. 
Scranton: C. L. F., 50c. 

Woman’s H, M, Soc., Mrs. D. Howells, Tr., 
Kane: 
MARYLAND—$2.00. 

Lutherville: M. L. J., 2. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$33.00, 

Tryon: Ch. of Christ, 33. 
ALABAMA—$2.00 

Hartford: Wrights’ Chapel, 2. 
FLORIDA—$5.55. 

Moss Bluff: 5.55. 
TEXAS—$15.00. 

Friona: Union, 15. 
OKLAHOMA—$22.86. 

Doby Springs: 7; Willow Creek, 4.10; Enid, 
Wom. Miss. Soc., 3.50; Gage: First, 5. Okar- 


bers Lad. Miss. Soc., 2.11. Wellston: First, 
15. 
NEW MEXICO—$28. 

Albuquerque: First, Woman’s Miss Soc., 8; 
Eek. C5720: 


TENNESSEE—$60.63. 
East Lake: 43.63. Grandview: A. V. W., 5. 
Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. N. L. Napier, 

Treas. First Aux., 12. 


OHIO—$660.387 (of which pers $500.00). 


ee Conf, of Ohio, G.- Braser yonns 
87. 

Akron: W. H. C., 10. Atwater: M. A. S.,1. 
Conneaut: B. M. T., 5. Kelloggsville: 8. Mt. 
Vernon: O. F. M., 1. Oberlin: Estate of 
Mrs. L. G, B. Hills, 500; W.-M. M., 100. 
Unionville: 18. Wauseon: C. IF. G., 2.50 


INDIAN A—$5.00 
East Chicago: M. P., 5. 


fr PATE 


Chicago: A. C. * BB B. H., 50. Howard: 
AS Be 2 hice : 5. F, w., 3. Tiskilwa: 
G. ¢; Re 5 


MISSOURI—$82.68. 


Missouri Cong.°H. M. Soe. P. A. Gris- 
wold, Tr., 77.68. 
mien Louis: Olive Branch, 2.50; Lad. Soc., 


MICHIGAN—$642.37. 
Mich Cong. Conf: C. A. Gower, Tr., 
WISCONSIN—$103.05, 
Wisconsin Cong. Assoc., C..M. Blackman, 'T'r., 
Wood Lake: Swedes, 4.57. 
TOW A—$1571.19. 
Iowa Cong. Home Miss Soc., A. D, Merrill, 


642.37. 


Tr., 1536.66. 
Cherokees aE SW gd. Des_ Moines: A. S. 
1. Dubuque: S. ia IWicgs hts Aetree ee 
R. W. J., 1. Lyons: M. A. §., Treynor: 
German, 17.03. 

W.H. M. Un., Mrs. H. K. Edson, Tr. Cedar 
Rapids: Young Ladies, 8.50. 
MINNESOTA—$62.12. oy 

Minnesota Cong. Miss. Soec., Rev., G. R. 


Merrill, Sec., 19.87. 
Kasota: Swedes, 2.10. Minneapolis: Swedes, 


1.50; BE. R. L., 10.. Spring Valley: First, 14. 15. 
Wadena: 13." 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


KANSAS—$18.35. 


Kan, C y 
ies Cong. H. M. Soc, G. A. Guild, Tr., 


NEBRASKA—$06.31, 


fen Gor HM Soe; Rev. (8. 1, Hanford, 


Friend: H. W. H., 5. Hastings: Ger, 2.50 
IMland: A. K., %. Lincoln: Zion Ger., 4.50. 
McCook: Ger., 12, 4.29. Norfolk: Ger., 2.59 


Red Cloud: A, B. P., 3. 
Scotts Bluff: Ger. 1.50. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$368.96. 

Received by Rev. E. H. Stickney, Barrie, 
= se mr og pre ae es 4.38; Kindred, 
is Rig ; Loma, 35c; Nekoma, 1.75; 
68e. Total $28.19. al ae 


Santee: Pilgrim, 9. 


Alpin: German, 3.50. Bucyrus: 1.30. New 
England: 65c. Carrington: A. C. B., 2. Glen 
Union: 5. Walley City: 150. Wyndmere: 8. 
tinger: 150. New England: First, 4. Orr 


Union: 5. Valley City: 1.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$739.13. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D., 
Athol, T. G., Band of Gideon Fund, 10; Belle 
Fourche, 5.50; A. G. Band of Gideon Fund, 5; 
T. G., Band of Gideon Fund, 5; Brentford, 
Band of Gideon Fund, 10; Cottonwood, S. S., 
Kaster Offering, 4; Hetland, 41.43; Iroquois, 
Band of Gideon Fund, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., 125; 
Meckling, 2.50; Redfield, L. W. B., Band of 
Gideon Fund, 5.; HW. A. 8., Band of Gideon 


Wyndmere: 8. 


Fund, 5. Total, 218.43. 

Carlock: German, 8.20. Edgemont: German, 
2.50. Elkpoint: Mr. and Mrs. W. J. F., 6. 
Lead: 1. Provo: 1. Rumford: 1. Scenic: 1. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A, Loomis, 
Tr., 500. 

COLORADO—$34.37, 
Fort Morgan: German 4.37; Greeley: Ger- 


man, Mrs. B., 5; J. C. &., 25. 


WYOMING—4$13.63. 

Woman’s H. M. Un., Miss E. McCrum, 
Treas. Cheyenne:. Wom, Soc., 11.73; Jr. Miss 
Band, 1.90. 

MONTANA—$28. 14. 

Big Timber: First, 3.45. Billings: C. M. 
C., 5. Bolson: 88c; Carter, 1.77; Dayton, 80c; 
Dunkirk, 2.06; Floweree, 1.18. Laurel: Ger- 
man, Eyan, Luth., 10.50. Polson: 85c; Galata, 
LT2. 

IDAHO—$63. 15. 

American Falls: German, Miss. 3; Blackfoot, 
German Miss. 2. Boise: A. H. H., 5. Grand 
View: First, 5.15. Meadows: 15. Sugar City: 
First, Ger., 23. 

Woman’s H .M. Un., Mrs, H. A. Lee, Treas. 
Weiser Aux., 10. 


CALIFORNIA NORTH—$1.00. 
Mountain View: E. L. K., 1. 


CALIFORNIA SOUTH—$2.00. 
Pasadena: G. G. B., 2. 
OREGON—$60. 
Eugene: J. B, H., 5. Portland: 
Contribution, D. B. G., 50. Rainier: 


WASHINGTON—$30.00. . 
Aberdeen: Swedes, 2. Seattle: K. S. K., 10. 

Walla Walla: Zion German, 3. Washougal: 

Mr. and Mrs. B, A. 8, and brother, 16. 


ALASKA—$6.00, 
Douglas: First, 6. 


CANADA—$5.40. 
New Brunswick: 5.40. 


MAY RECEIPTS. 


Special 
First, 


Contributions ....-ee.--s $11,193.29 
iP Re 7,993.50 
Legacies..... 7 $19,186.70 
Tnterest.....-ssececcesecces 1,231.25 
Literature......cecereeeeees 19.38 
MPOEA] .oksae bn scwe'es at cds $20,487.42 
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STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 

Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 
Receipts for May, 1910. 
Bartlett: 6.22. Bath: 6.05, Bennington: 
11.12. Campton: 10. Dover: First, 41.57, East 
Andover: 7.25. Manchester: TFranklin St., 
98.87. Mason: — 7.50. Penacook: 16.55. 
Plaistow and North Haverhill: 27. Rochester: 

20.47; S. S., 16.07. Total $268.67, 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 

Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer, 
Receipts for May, 1910, 


Andover: Ballardville, Union, 8.46. Belcher- 
town; 24.58. Boston, So.: Phillips, 38.06. 
Boston: Union, 156.59. Brockton: Campello, 
So, C .E., 5.. Brookline: A. T, Belcher, 15. 
Deerfield So.: 21.94. Dover: 4.53. Erving, 
1.70. Fitehburg: Finn, 10; Rollstone, 28,05; 
S. 8., 7.90. Foxboro: Bethany, 41.72. Fram- 
ingham So.: Grace, 8. 8., 29.87; Plymouth, 
27. Gurney Fund, Income of, 37.50. Haile 
Fund, Income of, 25. Hamilton: First 9.18 
Holden: 26.25. Hopkinton: 36.48. Hyde Park: 
First S. S., 25.82. Lawrence So.: C. E., 4. 
Littleton: 6.13. Maynard: Finn, 2.15, Med- 
ford: West, 17.60. Middleboro: No. 22.61. 
Newton: Auburndale: 127. North Attleboro: 
Oldtown, 19.72. Northbridge: Whitinsville, 
2,132.01; BE. cent a day Band, 13.32; Bstate 
Wm. H. Whitin 500. North Brookfield: 
First, 52.52; Mrs. J. C. Whiting for annuity, 
1,500. Orange: Central, 23.86. Quincy: Finn, 


HH, N. Boston, 


1.08. Rochester: First, 35.25. . Shelburne 
Falls: 85; S. S., 5. Somerset: 6.91. South- 
bridge: Globe Village, 11. Southwick: 4.02. 


Taunton: Trin., 63.10; Union, 10.02, Waltham: 
First, 36.38. Ware: First, 19. Webster: 
Worcester So. Con., 30.25. West Springfield: 
5. Weymouth So.: Old So., 9. Whitcomb 
Fund, Income of, 245. Whitin Fund, Income 
of, 125. Whiting Fund, Income of, 30. 
Willis Fund, Income of, 9.50. Worcester: 
Finn, 4. Designated for work in Boston, 
Boston: Roxbury, Immanuel-Walnut Ave., 
S. S., 15. Designated for salary W. S. Ander- 
son, Franklin Co.: 62.68. Designated for sal- 
ary S. P. Cook, Berkshire Co.: 160. Desig- 
pated for Mass. Madison, Me.: F, H, Means, 
25.; Designated for East Boston Italian Mis- 
sion. Brookline: Leyden, 8, S., 25. Newton: 
Friend, 1. Walpole: 8. -S., 25. Wellesley 
Hills: First, 21.01; Designated, Taft Offer- 
ing. Worcester: Memorial, 5.; Designated 
for C. H. M. S. work in West, 39.45. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. Salaries, Amer. 
Inter College, 70; Greek worker, 388; Italian 
worker 55; rural worker, 40. 


Summary. 
Regular, (does not include income 
en legacies) sosccresceereesenses $3,264.01 
Designated for work in Boston...... 15.00 
Designated for salary, W. 8S. A nderson 62.68 
Designated for salary, S. P. Cook vcs« 160.00 
Designated for Mass. «....++++.++. tate 25.00 
Designated for Bast Boston Italian a 
MISSION, scccsessssvccesercnsoncede 72.01 
Designated, Taft Offering ......+++5++ 5.00 
Designated C. H, M. S.cceeeeeeeeeees 389.45 
MY WB decrees uameire costa a Seas 203.00 
American Missionary cescseeereseeeene .50 
Potitlinivauas: bP i ARR TT PEN ORS et Ha ia 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


C. W. Shelton, D. D., Treasurer, New York, 
Receipts for February, 1910. 


Buffalo: Niagara Square, 11. Cortland: 
Second, 35. Denmark: 8.55. Duncan: 21,55. 
East Rockaway: Sunday-sehool, 10. Grand 
Island: 7. Homer: 8.38. Lockport: Bast 
Avenue Y¥. P. S. C. E., 10. New York: North 
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Sunday-school, 50. Warsaw: 12.11; W. H. M. 
U., 145. Total, $319.09. 


Receipts for March, 1910. 


Antwerp: First, 30.60. Black Creek: 4.80. 
Brooklyn: Cen tral, 322.26; Parkville, 13; 
Puritan, 15. Chenango Forks eet Cort- 


land: H, H. Ranney, 50. Elmira: St. Luke's, 
15. Fairview: 10.. Flushing: Broadway, 5. 
Homer: 2.50. Lackawanna: 7.20. Manns- 
ville: 6. Mount Vernon: Heights, 30. New 
York: Armenian, 16.91; Broadway Taber- 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


nacle, 1502.06; Finnish, 2.50; Longwood, 22.50. 
Nyack: 10. Perry Center: "22. 85. Savannah: 
8.55. Schenectady: Pilgrim, 14.26. Syracuse: 
South Avenue, ae 76; We. He Me Us 445; 
(Grand Island), 5 Total, $2290.02. 


Receipts for April, 1910. 

Buffalo: Plymouth, 20. Flushing: First 
Guild (special), 50. Gaines: 21.40. Glovers- 
ville: 162.21. Portland: 8.50. Sunday-school, 
Zz. Schenectady: State Street, 3.74. Siloam: 
14.50. Watertown: 10. Total $292, 35. 


The American Missionary Association 
ligt W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for May, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


INCOM LOL) WEY, <isisc.oteu tsicie tialaros/010/e(c.elniolso@rtiateinys eeeetcees 
Previously ACKDO WE SAMs scree! nasa «sisters e acura lsie vielniers 


Current 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 


MAINE—$255. 24. 

Auburn: High Street Ch., bbl. goods, for 
Greenwood, S. C. Hallowell: South Parish 
Ch., 15.45. Lewiston: Pine St. Ch., 30.00. 
Madison: Ch., 21.55. Newcastle: Second Ch., 
12.00. Orland: The Misses B., 27.50. Port- 
land: High Street Ch., bbl. goods, for Saluda, 
Nah St. Lawrence Ch., Daughters of 
Covenant, for Grand View, ‘Renn., 4.10; State 
Street Ch., Junior Guild, for s. A. "Grand 
View, ‘Tenn., 10.00; Woodfords Ch., bbl. 
goods, for Talladega College; H. F. M., for 
Bld’g Fund, Grand View, 10.00. Sanford: 
Ch., bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C. _ Sears- 
port: First Ch., 7.85. Standish: Woman’s 
Aux., 2.00. Yarmouth: First Parish Ch., 


Woman’s Home Missionary 
Maine, Mrs. Helen W. Davis, Treasurer. 
Cousins Island: 5.00 Germany: Mrs. H. 
M. Patterson, 20.00. Portland: High Street. 
43.25; State St. Ch., Primary Dept., 5.00 
West Brook: 8.00. Woodfords: 13.54. 
Votal, $04.79 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$521.51, 

Brentwood: Ch., 6.10. Charlestown: 
gelical Ch., 5.85. Deerfield: Mrs. F. J. B. 
1.00. Derry: First Ch., 5.25. Dover: First 
Ch., 64.92. Exeter: Phillips Ch., 1.00. Frank- 
lin: 8S. S., Lincoln Mem., 5.00. Hampstead: 
Ch., 2.10. Newmarket: Ch., 2.60; S. S., 3.00. 
North Conway: Ch., 38.44. Orford: Chy. da; 75; 

New Hampshire Female Cent Institution and 
Home Missionary Union, Miss Annie A, Mc- 
Farland, Treasurer. Concord: First, S. S., 
Miss Elsie Thorne’s S. S. Class, for S. A. 
at Lawndale, N. C., 6.00. Newport: ‘‘New 
port Workers,’ 20.00, for Si Ay erisk? +0, 
Salmon Falls: Miss Norcross’ 8, S., Class 
for Eskimo Children in Alaska, 1.50. N. 
Hee, I. and H. M. U., 10.00, for Trav. 
Expenses to Annual Meeting. Undesignated 
Funds, 372.50. Total, 410.00. 
VERMONT—$1,178.05. 

(Donations $838.22, Legacies $339.83). 

Castleton: Ch., 15.00. Derby: Ch., 17.00. 
Montgomery Centre: Ch., 3.34. Rutland: ya 
Friend,’ 5.00 “Friends in Vermont for 
Grand, View Tenn., 2.00. 

Cong’t Woman’s Home Missionary Union 


Union of 


Evan- 


of Vermont Mrs, C. H. Thompson, Treas- 
urer. Barre: Ladies Union, 13.00. Bar- 
ton: W. H. M. Sig, L0G: Bartonsville: 
8. §., for Scholarship 1.00. Bellows Falls: 
Home Guards, for Scholarship, 5.00; Mt. 
OA S45 2.80. Bennington: North W. H. 
M. S., 5.00. . Benson: B S., 6.00 


eter eee eee eee eee eee eee eee er) 


meme meee meee ee OOOO eae eeees- sees essasse Seesere 


= $1,961.00 
46,954.73 


$48,915.73 
Receipts 


Berkshire East: Jr. C. E., for Scholarships, 
3.58. Bradford: W. U., 8.00 Brandon: W. 
H. M. S$, 6.00. Brattleboro: S. S., for 
Scholarships, 45.00. Brattleboro West: Wo- 
man’s Association, 5.51; Primary 8. 8&., 
Scholarships, 3.00. Bristol: W. ae 
7.50. Brookfield: First W. H. M, "3.70. 
Burlington: First W. Assoc., 55.00; x toes 
tunity Circle, for Scholarships, 18.50. Cam- 
bridge: Jr. C. E., for Scholarship, 4.00. Cam- 
bridgeport: W. H. M. §&., 1.25. Chelsea: 
S. BP. Bacon, Benevolent Soc., 8.00; Jr. 
Benevolent Soc., for Scholarships, 6.50. 
Chester: W. H. M. S§S., 5.00; Jr. C. E., 
for Scholarships, 6.00. Cornwall: W. H. M. 
S., 11.00. Coventry: Prim. 8S. S8., for Scholar- 
ship, 1.00. Craftsbury North: W. H. M. &., 
5.00. Essex Junction: Opportunity Circle, 
7.00; Jessie Ferrin Club, for Scholarships, 
7.50. Fair Haven: W, H. M. S., 5.00. ah avy 
W.. B.oM. .» 4.00. Franklin: SW. Rie 
S., 6.35. Granby: W. H. M. S. 4.00. ae 
by and Victory: 8S. 8., for Scholarships, 5.00. 
Hardwick East: W. H. M. §., a 
gate:. ~Ch., 3.00. Jamaica; P 
5.00 Jeffersonville: |W. 3.90. 
Jericho: Second, W. H, M. S&. 17.00: Cen- 
ter 8S. S., Anti Cants, for Scholarships, 2.00; 
Working Juniors, for Scholarships, 5.00. 
Johnson: Children, for Scholarships, aa 
Ludlow: Woman’s Assoe., 10.00; Jr. C, : 
for Scholarships, 10.00. Lyndon: Buds 7 
Promise, for Scholarships, 3.00. Manchester: 
Wis ane. M. 8., 8.00. Middlebury: W. Assoc., 
20.00. Milton: W_ .Assoc., 7.00. Montpelier: 
Bethany, W. S., 15.00. Newbury: W. H. M. 
S., 10.00. Newport: W. H. M. S., 4.00. Or- 
leans: W. H. M..S., 12.00. Orwell: Wee dt. 
M, S., 15.50; ote Go un Lor Scholarships, 7.00. 
Peacham: Ww. M. S., 138.00. Pittsford: 
Ae S oh dh i).00; 8S. 8., for Scholarship, 
4.25, Pomfret: W. H. M g., 5.00. Randolph 
Center: Homeland Circle, 4.70; be envi Wega! 4S 
Scholarship, 2.00. Richmont: Light Bearers, 
for Scholarships, 2.87. Royalton: S. S., M. 
S., 6.00. Rutland: W. H. M. §S., 20.00. 
Primary S. S., for Scholarships, 5.00. Rut- 
land West: Ww. H. M. §8., 5.00. Saxtons River: 
L B. S., 5.00. Shoreham: W. H. M. 
Scholarships, 8.00. 


TDs Co 2 her 
Mrs, J., 200. Springfield: 
M. §S., 10.00. St. Albans: W. H. M. S., 
St. Johnsbury: North Ch., W. Assoc., 
40.00; South Ch. W. H. M. §S., 20.00; Mrs. 
Ro Po ., 20.003 rs CO.) Bnetor ‘Scholarships, 
7.00. Stowe: W. H. M. S. 5.00. Strafford: 
L. B. Circle, 50 Vergennes: W. H. M. 
8., 10.00; Primary S. §., for Scholarship, 4.43, 
Waitsfield: Home Circle, 7.25, Wallingford: 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


WwW. Ht. M. 


- H. S., 7.00. Waterbury: W 
B., 12.00. Westford: Ladies, 7.00." eat. 
minster West: W. H. M. §., 3.00 Wey- 


bridge: L. A. and M. S., 640 : 
ted of Gleaners, 5.00; Golden Rule Chats 
for Scholarships, 4.50. Weybridge: Primary 
- S., for Scholarship 1.00. Whiting: W. H. 
a S., 6.50; Primary S. S., for Scholarship, 
ec. Williamstown: 5.00. Wilmington: Bus 
Bees, for Scholarship, 1.25. Windsor: W. 
H. . and Ch. Aid Soec., 7.00. Winooski: 
J. M. Club, for Scholarships, 5.00. Wood- 
stock: W. H. M. S., 25.29; S. S., for Scholar- 
ships, 9.00. Total 795.88. 


Legacy. 


rage eee et hie B. Pratt, 1,100; 
xpenses, Fa Ee 9.49 sery gac 
670 66) 839 BS. (Reserve legacy 


MASSACHUSETTS—$7,838.29. 
(Donations $2,664.98, Legacies $5,173.36). 
Amherst: First Ch., C. &., for S. A. Tillot- 
son College, 15.00; The Ch., of Christ in 


Amherst College, 46.26. Auburndale: 8. 8., 
22.00. Belmont: Plymouth Ch. 22.61. 
Blackstone: Ch., 11.00; S, S., Lincoln Mem., 


10.00 ; Cc. B., 3.00; Jr. C. B., 1.00 Boston: “A 
Friend,” 10.00; Roslindale, S. S., for Am. 
Highlanders, 10.00; Roxbury, Emmanuel-Wal- 
nut Ave. Ch., 748.98; Roxbury, “A Friend,” 
25.00. Bradford: Ch., 2.25. Braintree: First 
S. S., 14.66. Cambridge: W. H. M. S., bbl. 
Literature, for King’s Mountain, N. C. 
Chelmsford: Central Ch., 41.00. Concord: 
frinity Ch., 40.12. Concord Junction: “DB. 
P. S.,” 50c. Dover: Ch. 3.16. East Wey- 
mouth: Theresa Huntington) Circle, Two 
Pictures, for Saluda, N. C. Essex: Ch., 18.00. 
Bethany Ch., 29.10. Framingham: Plymouth 
Ch., 18.75. Franklin County: Conference, 4.00. 
Greenwood: Union Ch., 22.05. Hamilton: Ch., 
5.78. Haverhill: A. BE. W., 6.00 (4 of which 
for American Highlanders). Haydenville: 
Ch., 3.79. Holbrook: Ch., 55.55. Holyoke: EB. 
N. W., for Farm Dept., Cappahosic, Va., 1.00 
Hyde Park: S. S., 16.74; “A Friend,” 5.00. 


Leominster: Orthodox Cong. Ch., _ 59,55. 
Marshfield Hills: F. BE. M., in Second Ch., 
» 00. Medfield: “A Friend,” 30.00. Melrose: 


Ladies Benevolent Circle, bbl. goods, for 
Saluda, N. C. New Bedford: John Pitcher 
Fund, 31.94. North Amherst: R. J. G,; for 
Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg Institute, 1.80. 
Northampton: First Ch. of Christ, 222.70; Sun- 
beam Circle, for 8. A. Marion, Ala., 5.00. 
Northbridge: W. M. Soc., bbl. goods, for 
Marion, Ala.; Rockdale Ch., for Fornishing 
New Bld’g, Marion, Ala., 7.00, Palermo: First 
Ch., Box Books, for Library Talladega Coll. 
Pepperell: Mrs. M. M. P., box goods and for 
freight to Greenwood, 8S. C., 1.26. Shelburne 
Falls: Ladies Aid Soc., bbl, gdéods, for Tal- 
ladega College; Ladies Aid Soc., for freight 
to Talladega, 1.99. Sherborn: Pilgrim Ch., 
Lincoln Mem., 15.00. Somerset: Ch., 3.67. 
Somerville: Franklin St. Ch., Cc, E., 10.00. 
Springfield: Faith Ch., for Theological Hall, 
Talladega College, 35.00, and bbl. goods; South 
Biblical Club, for furnishing lecture 
room, Talladega Coll., 75.00. Taunton: ‘Trin. 

y B. J. S, for S. A. Talladega 
Second Ch., 

30.00. 4 
First Ch., 21.20. Warwick: 5. 5., , 
“Mem., 2.00. Wellesley Hills: First Ch., 26.40. 
Westfield: First Ch., 134.43. Westboro: Ch., 
200. Westhampton: Ch., 33.00. West Med- 
ford: Ch., 13.68. Whately: Woman's Aid 
Soe., bbl. goods, for Marion, Ala. Whitins- 
ville: Ch., for S. A. Grand View, Tenn., 50.00. 
Worcester: Ch. of the Covenant, as 
Union Ch., 19.27; H. H. M., for Talladega 
College, 20.00. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Mass. and R. I. ,Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treasurer. Beverly: Dane _ Street Chureh 
Aux., for Santee, Neb., 150.00; W. H. M. 
A., 400.00 (of which for salaries 390 and 
for Chinese, 10, and to constitute Mrs. Susie 


Aux., 
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A Bi Nichols, L. M.); W. H. M., A., for Santee, 
Neb., Two Sewing Machines. ‘Total, $550.00. 


Legacies, 


Greenfleld:; Dlizabeth B. Loomis, by Henr 
B. Patrick, Exec, 641.09. shaseivas Lanter 
427.40) $213.69. New Bedford: Ivory H, Bart- 
lett, Jr., 5,147.50, (Reserve legacy, 8,431.66) 
$1 715.84. Plymouth: Amasa Holmes, 3.83. 
Shelburne Falls: Joshua Williams, by Chas. 
M. Stoddard, HWxee., 278.15. (Reserve Legacy 
185.44) $92.71. Spencer: Phebe A, Bemis, 
100.00. Springfield: Harrison Cowl, 166.67. 
Rey. L. Smith Hobart, 8838.33. Townsend: 
Walter J. Ball, 418.69; Nancy Dix, 3839.90. 
Watertown: Edward D. Kimball, 102.92. 
Walpole: Abigail Guild, 964.84. Wellesley: 
Mrs. Lydia W, Gould, 8.83. Westboro: Sarah 
M. Brown, 194.90. Weymouth: John 8. Fogg, 
9.37. New Bedford: Fred A, Washburn 66.67. 
West Brookfield: Mary A, L. Brown, 3808.88. 
Whitinsville: Wm. H. Whitin, 138.34, 
RHODE ISLAND—#411.66. 

(Donations $25.45, Legacy $3886.21). 

Chepachet: Ch., 2.75. Providence; Pilgrim 
S. S., for S. A. at Beaufort, N. C., 6.00; A 
W. G., for Talladega College, 10.00. ‘Tiver- 
ton: Ch., 6.70. 

Legacy. 

Providence: Estate, Walter P. Doe, 1,158.65. 

(Reserve Legacy, 772.44) 386.21. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


CONNECTICUT—$1,733.65. 

Berlin: Second Ch., 37.00. Bethel: Ladies 
Mission Circle, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn, 40.00. 
Bridgeport: South Ch., 8S. S., for S. A. Grand 
View, Tenn. 50.00. Bridgewater: Ch., 14.10. 
Canaan: §. §8., for Talladega College, 5.00. 
Canterbury: First Ch., 12.89. Colchester: 
L. B. Soe., box goods, for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. Colebrook: Ch., 14.80. Coventry: 
Second Ch., 4.50. Cromwell: ‘Earnest Work- 
ers,” package goods, for Saluda, N. C. East 
Hartford: First 8S. S., Intermediate Dept., 
16.95. Glastonbury: First S. S., for American 
Highlanders, 31.15. Glenbrook: Ladies Soc., 
bbl. goods, for Andersonville, Ga. Green- 
wich: Second Ch., for furnishing Theo. 
Hall, Talladega Coll., 31.95. Hartford: Virst 
Ch., 240.12; Center Ch., S. S., for Tougaloo, 
U., 26.76; Park Ch., 56.25; Wethersfield Ave. 
§. S., Lincoln Mem., 9.73; Mrs. J. W._C., 
for Grand View, Tenn., 5.00. Hebron: First 
Ch., C. E., for Grand View, Tenn., 10.00. 
Jewett City: Second Ch., 9.97. Meriden: 
Center Ch., 25.00. Middle Haddam: Chi, 
200. New Britain: D. O. R., for Talladega 
College, 10.00; South Ch., W. H. M. §., case 
goods, for Straight, U. New Canaan: hw Gs 
I. Soc., for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 14.00. 
New Hartford: South Ch. 14.15. . New 
Haven: Plymouth Ch., S. S., (Class No. 1), 
for Santee, Neb., 5.00; BE. N. L., for furnish- 
ing Theo. Hall, Talladega, 5.00. Newington: 
Ss. S., for Marshallville, Ga., 43.00. New 
London: N. BE. G., for Library, Talladega 
College, 2.00. New Preston: Ch., 56.50. North 


Haven: North Ch., Girl’s Club, for 8, A. at 
Grand View, Tenn., 5.00. Norwich: 1 a IB 
M. S. of Broadway Ch., for Saluda, N. C., 5.00 


and Two Boxes goods. Salisbury: Ch., 10.58. 
Shelton: C., 18.78. South Norwalk: YFirst 
Ch., Woman’s Association, for Scholarship at 
Gregory Institute, 8.00. Stafford Springs: 
Ch. for Freight to Saluda, N. Cry 2.50; 
Stonington: Second Ch., 10.46. Taftville: 
Ch., 28.00. Talecottville: Mrs. J. T., for Bid’g, 
Marion Ala., 10.00, and bbl. goods. Mr. J. 
T,, for Bld'’g Fund, 10.00, Waterbury: 
Second Ch., Woman’s Benevolent Society, for 
Santee, Neb., 70.00, West Hartford: Miss R., 
for Bld’g Marion, Ala., 1.00; M, O. R., for 
arm Dept., Cappahosic, Va., 1.00. West 
Suffield: Ch., 3.44. 

Woman’s Cong’l Home Missionary Union 
of Conn., Mrs. J. B, Thomson, Treasurer. 

Bridgeport: Park Street Ch., Ladies Union, 
for Grand View, 25.00. Fairfield: Young 
Ladies, Mission Circle, for Santee, Neb., 36.50. 
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Groton: Aux., for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 
20.00.. Hartford: First, Y. W. H..M, Club, 
for Thomasville, Ga. 45.00; Farmington Ave., 
Ch., L. H. M. S., for Moorhead, Miss., 10.00. 
Meriden: First Ch., Guardian Soc., for Santee, 


Neb., 10.00. Milford: Plymouth Ch. Aux., for 
Santee, Neb., 10.00. New Britain: First 
Ch. H .M. §&, for Scholarship Grand 
View, Tenn., 51.00. Pirst) Yo, oeyowelle 
M. S., for furnishing room at Grand View, 
25.00. New Haven: Plymouth Ch.,_ for 
Santee, Neb., 30.00. Newington: Aux., 
for Santee, Neb., 6.00. Norwalk: First Ch., 


L. B. A., for Chinese Women in San Francisco 
10.00. Norwich: First, Aux., 384.58; Broad- 
way, 150.00; Greenville, 20.00; Second, 40.00; 
Park, 145.47; ‘Taftville, 10.00. Putnam: Aux. 
to furnish room at Grand View, Tenn., 25.00. 
Saybrook: H, M. Soc., for Santee, Neb., 2.00. 
Southington: Mission Study Club, for work 
in Alaska 3.00. Stratford: W. H. M. &, 
for furnishing room at Grand View, Tenn., 
25.00. Winsted: Second Ch., Aux., for Santee, 
Neb., 18.57. Woodbury: L. M. S., for Grand 
View, 11.00. Total, 158.07. 


NEW YORK—$2,379.76. 
(Donations $1,467.46, Legacies $912.30.) 
Albany: First Ch., 25.00. Angola: “A. H. 
A.” 5.00. Binghamton: TFT irst Ch., 74.81; 
First Bible School for 8S. A, at Tougaloo, U., 
70.00. Brooklyn: Atlantic Ave, Chapel Home 
Dept., for Bld’g, Marion, Ala., 5.00; Flat- 
bush Ch., 62.94; EK. F. C., 5.00. Canandaigua: 
Rey. L. L. T., for Hillsboro, N. C., 5.00. Col- 


ton: Mrs. S. M. G., 1.00. Fairport: Ch., 
18.50. Java: S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.45. Mt. 
Vernon: Ch., 20.62. New York: Charlton 


Street Italian Sewing School, for Alaska In- 
dian Mission, 3.44; North Ch., S. 8., for Girls 
Industrial Bld’g Marion, Ala., 6.40; H, W. 
De F. for Talladega College, 25.00; H. C. 
H., 5.00; W. HB. L., 5.00; B. and W., 5.00, for 


furnishing Theo. Hall, Talladega, Ala.; 
W.. BO EL, for furnishing ‘Theo. Hall 
Talladega, 10:00. Port Chester: Mite Box 
of Mrs. E. FE. (deceased), 3.50. Schenec- 
tady: SS. S8., Lincoln Mem., 3.94. Spencer- 
port: W. M. S., bbl. goods for King’s 
Mountain, N. C. Walton: Mrs. Cc. S. F., 


for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 25.00 Yonkers: M. 
M. M., for Talladega College, 8.00. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of New 
York, Mrs, J. J. Pearsall, Treasurer. 
Albany: L. A. Soc., for Cal. Oriental Mis- 
sion, 380.00; King’s Daughters Circle’ for 
King’s Mountain, N. C., 15.00; King’s Sons, 
for 8, A., Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, 
N. C., 6.00; Mrs. E. Tenney, for Scholarship, 
Fisk U., 50.00. Aquebogue: AS OOM! Fahy 
for Atlanta Theological Seminary, 20.00. 
Antwerp: Aux., 27.80. Baiting Hollow: C. 
EK. §., for Blanche Kellogg Inst., 12.50. 
Brooklyn: Central, L. B. S., 100.00; Central 
. S. §&, for Black Mountain Academy, 
70.00; Central, Jr., Aux., 5.00; Lewis 
Ave., Earnest Workers Mission Band, for 
Salary at Talladega College, 30.00,and to 
constitute Benjamin T, Hoogland, L. M.; Ply- 


mouth W, H. M. S., for Moorhead Miss., 
25.00;Plymouth W. H. M. S§., 65.00, (25. 
of which for Santee, Neb., 25. for King’s 


Mountain and 15. for Piedmont College); 
Puritan, 8, S., 20.00; South Ch., Girl’s Mis- 
sion Cirele, for 8. A. Piedmont College, 5.50; 
Tompkins Ave., - B. §8., for Scholarship, 
Misk= U., 15000; “United VW. M.S: \ for 
Scholarship Fisk U., 50.00; “A Friend of 
Atlantic Ave. Chapel,’ for S. A., Marion, 


Ala., 6.00; Hills, C. D., for S. A. at Pied- 
mont College, 8.00. Buffalo: First W. G., 
for King’s Mountain, N. C., 25.00. Candor: 


L. M. G., for King’s Mountain, N. C., 10.00; 
8S. 8., for Piedmont College, 18.00. Flush- 

te Ws) EL MY 8., for 8. A, Grand ' View, 
Tenn., 25.00. Fulton: Oswego Falls Ch., W. 


M. U., 10.00. Gasport: W. H. M. S., for 
S. A., Marion, Ala., 16.00. Gloversville: L. 
B. A., 33.00. Henrietta: W. M. §&., 2.48. 


Lockport: East Ave., Ch., King’s Guild, for 


‘mey: 
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S. A. Joppa, Ala., 25.00. Massena: W. M. 
Soc., for 8. A. at Grand View, 6.25. Newark 
Valley: W. M. S., 5.00. New York: Broad- 
way Tabernacle Soc. W. W., 2.00; Manhattan 
Ch., Junior Class for Porto Rico, 6.0U. 
Oriskany Falls: W. H. M. 8., 5.00. Orwell: 


W. H. M. S., 20.00. Oswego: W. H. M. 8., 
20.00. Owego: W. H. . S., 1.00.  River- 
head: Sound Aye. W. M. S8., for Scholar- 


ship, Fisk U., 50.00. Philadelphia: L. M. 8., 
10.98. Poughkeepsie: L. A. S8., for furnish- 
ing Talladega Hospital, 30.00. Rochester: 
South W. M. §., 10.00, for Skyland Insti- 
tute. Seneca Falls: W. H. M.’S., 5.00. Sid- 
Mission Circle, 18.00. Syracuse: Ely: 
mouth, W. G., for Grand View, 40.00; South 
Aye, Willing Workers Mission Band, for 
Santee, Neb., 5.00. Utiea: Plymouth Ch., 
King’s Guild Berean Circle, for Am. High- 


landers, 5.00. Walton: W. M. S&S, _ 10.00. 
Watertown: Emmanuel Ch., W. H. M. S., 
2.35; Emmanuel Ch., 8S. S., 37.15; Primary 


Dept., 5.00; C, BE. Soe., 7.85, for Scholarsi:ip 


Fisk U. West Groton: W. M. S:, 10.00. ‘Netal, 
$1,071.86. 
Legacies. 

Batavia: Lorenzo J. Deming, 309.09; Eliz. 
IL. Rice 70.88. Binghamton: Mrs, C. Bean, 
33.33. Brooklyn: Stephen Ballard, 33.33; 
Alwin Baxter Merwin, 16.67. Greene: John 


Hammond, 71.05. 
378.00, 


NEW JERSEY—$93.06. 

Asbury Park: Aux., bbl. goods for, Saluda, 
N. C. East Orange: First Ch., 33.06; S. S8., 
25.00; C. E. Soe, for S, A., Ballard Normal 


Maine: Caroline IT. Barnes, 


School, Macon, Ga., 16.00. Haddonfield: 8. 
N. R., for Farm Dept., Cappahosic, Va., 
10.00. Upper Montelair: C. G. P., for Black 
Mountain Academy, 9.00. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$90.60, 

Braddock: First Ch., 6.50. Edwardsville: 


Bethesda Ch., Lincoln Mem., 9.10. Philadel- 
phia: Central Ch. add'l, 5.00. Philadelphia: 
J. H. C., for Talladega Coll., 50.00. . 

Woman’s Missionary Union of Pennsylyania 
Mrs. David Howells, Treasurer. 

Germantown: First Ch, Jr. Neesima Guild, 
for Children of Alaska, 10.00. Scranton: 
Plymouth Ch., Daughters of the Covenant, for 
children of Alaska, 5.00 and for work in 
Fajardo, Porto Rico, 5.00. Total, $30.00. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$195.20. 


Legacy. 
Washington: Cyrus 8, Richards, 195.20. 
MARYLAND—$13.30. 
Legacy. 
Baltimore: Mary R. Hawley, 13.30. 


INTERIOR DISTRICT. 
OHIO—$972.04, 
(Donations $315.58, Legacies $656.51). 

Atwater: Ch., 9.50. Cleveland: Cyril Ch., 
12.00; Hough Ave, L. M. Soe., box goods 
for Hospital, Talladega College; Mt. Zion S. 
S., for Blanche Kellogg Institute, 5.00; Ply- 
mouth Ch. §. 8S. Class of Miss I. H., for 
Hillsboro, N, C., 3.00; “A Friend” for Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn., 200.00. Lorain: S. S., for 
Hillsboro, N, C., 4.00. Mansfield: Miss C. 
A. D., for S; A. Greenwood, S. C., 75c; Ladies 
Soec., bbl. goods, for. Greenwood, S. C. 
Medina: First Ch., for Joseph K. Brick 
School, Enfield, N. C., 79.70. Newton Falls: 
Ch., 13.00; 8. S., 5.70. Oberlin: “A. H, C.,” 
6.00. Radnor: BE. D. J., 5.00. Sandusky: 
First Ch., 2.88. (Total Donations, %346./3. 
Less refunded to Tallmadge Cong. Ch., 31.00). 
Total, $315.53. 


Legacies. 
Oberlin: Mrs. L. G. B. Hills, by E. P. 
Johnson, Executor, 1,000. (Reserve Legacy 


666.66) 333.34, Salem: David A, Allen, 323.17. 
INDIANA— 


Winona: Mrs. A, A, Young, bbl. goods for 
Marion, Ala. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Segre are 

Onations $468.16, Legacies $1,592.67 

ay Arbor; ‘t. L. tor Grand View, asker 

= F oe : Harbor: First Ch., 50.00. 

rea a: C. BE. Soc., for Villotson College 

- . Charlevoix: Ch., 6.50. Grand Rapids: 
ark Ch., Bible School, for Santee, Neb., 30.00. 


Hudson; “A Friend,’ 100.00 

1 ons 00, Nort H 
Ch., 2.26. Pontiac: ‘First ‘Ch. 300. Port 
Sage First Ch. 66.00. Three Oaks: Ch., 


Woman’s Home Missionar J 
» I y Union of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. C, K. MeGee, Treasurer, ors 
Har dale: 
a., 5.00. Grand Rapids: W. M. 38., 2 
Seuadae Minion: Hand. tor (SAS et 
Marion, Ala., 5.00. Portland: W. M, 8., 6.00. 
St. Clairs S. S. Class, for SS. A. Trinity 
ae ee A John’s: W. M. §&., 5.00. 
on City: C. kK. Soc, for i d 5 
Total, San 00. c or Indian M., 5.00, 
Legacies. 


Alpena: Mrs, Ella J. Potter, 563.89. 
Serve Legacy 3875.93) 187.97. 
Lewis, $4,214.08, 
1,404.70. 


(Re- 
Niles: Dr. James 
(Reserve Legacy 2,800.38) 


WESTERN DISTR . 

ILLINOIS—$1,702. 13. zug 

Big Woods: Ch., for S. A. Fisk U., 19.00. 
Bloomington: First Ch., 9.65. Canton: C, 
Bb, Soc., bbl. goods for Marion, Ala. Chicago: 
Vy. F. L. for Black Mountain Acad., Ky., 100.00, 
Dundee: S. &., 10.00. Dwight: Ch., bbl. 
Goods, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Galesburg: 
Central Ch., 60.00; Miss A, F., for S. A, Visk, 
U.,50.00. Lyonsville: Ch., 15.00. Marseilles: 
Mrs. J. Q, A., 25.00. Millburn: Ch., 16.50. 
Monmouth: Mrs. H. C. W., for Talladega 
College, 1.00. Olney: Ch., for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn., 15.00. Payson: Rey. D. B. BE., 5.00. 
Pecatonica: Ch., 742 #£Peoria: Ch., 
50.00. Pittsfield: C. E., for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. 2.00. Roberts: Ch., 344. Shabbona: 
Ch., 7.34. Syeamore: First Ch., 43.75. Win- 
netka: Ch., for Indian Missions, 25.00, 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Ili- 

nois, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer. 

Ashkum: W. S., for Crow Agency, Mont., 
80c; Jr. C. E, 2c. Auburn Park: W. 3., 
for Indian M., 13.00. Aurora: First, W. 8., 


25.00; First Ch., Miss Boyle’s 8. 8. Class, 
for S. A., Talladega College 5.00; New 
England, Y. P., for Crow Agency, Mont., 
10... Bloomington: W. §&., 3.30. Byron: 
W. S., 5.00. Clifton: W. 8., 2.20. Chebanse: 
W. S., 5.00. Chicago: Christ, German C. 
ms LAO; Douglass Park W. 5&., 6.60; 
Douglass Park 3S. 8S. Primary and Inter. 


Depts., for Bricks, Marion, Ala., 5.00; Ewing 
Street W. S., for Indian M., 25.00; Leayitt 
Street W. S., 11.00; Leavitt Street WwW. &., 
for Fisk U., 25.00; Madison Ave, WB, 
for -S. A., Fisk U., 5.00; New England, W. 
S., 43.41; North Shore W. 8., for Be ay 
Marion, Ala., 50.00; Plymouth WwW. §8., 19.80; 
Ravenswood W. S., 13.77; Rogers Park W. 
$., 5.00; Rogers Park C, E. Soc., for Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, 25.00; Rogers Park W. 5&., 
for Piedmont College, 20.00; South, Y. L., 
8.80; Warren Ave. Y. L., for Grand View, 
Tenn., 6.60; Warren Ave. Primary 8S. §&., 
for S. A., 8.00; Waveland Ave. if 
West Pullman Cov. Circle, 3,30. Dover: 4 
S., 10.00; S., 110. Dundee: W. S., 17.54. 
Elgin: Primary 8S. &., for Crow Agency, 
Mont., 6.00; C. E. Soc., for Black Mountain 
Acad., 5.00. Evanston: First W. §8., 36.00; 
Tirst’ Primary S. 8., for Building Fund, 
Marion, Ala., 14.88. Forest: W. 5. 8.00. 
Gridley: W. S., 6.83. _ Jacksonville: , E 
M. S., for Talladega College, 5.00; C. Eh, 
for Demorest Ga., 5.00. Joy Prarie: W. S., 
9.25. La Grange: W. S., 35.00; S. 8. Class, 
for Marion, Ala., 1.15; S. S., for S. A. Pied- 
mont Coll., 25.64. Lockport: Ww. S., 18.00. 
Loda: W. S&., 6.60; “ A Friend,” 5.94 C, E. 
66c, Lombard: W. S., 38.00. Marshall: Ww. S., 
220, Mendon: W. S., 25.00. Moline: First 
Wok, for mA. fish U., 5.00, Mont Clare: 
W. S., 5.00. Morris: W. S., for Grand View, 


8.00;- 
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Tenn., 10.00. North Englewood: W. §S., 17 

Oak Park: First, W. S, 25.00; yaxee yet 
2U.U0; ‘Lard W. S., for india M., 17.0. 
Odell: W. S8., 10.00. Oneida: W. S., 6.55. 
Oswego: 8. 8. Class, for Marion, Ala., 1.00. 
Fayson: W, 38., 25.00. Pecatonica: W. 38., 
4.00. Peoria: Iirst 8. 8, for Grand View, 

fenn., 25.00. Prineeton: WwW, Bk, 15.00. 
Roberts: W. 8., 3.380. Rock Falls: W. 38., 
».00. Kockford: Second, W. 8., 1.00; Second 
Ch., Boys and Girls Travel Club for bricks 
for Marion, Ala, 5.70. Sandwich: W, 5S., 
15.00. Springfield: Virst, W. 3., 5.00. 
BUSY sWelwwidbies Cy -w.. .S00,, 110; 
more; Wi. Sa 6.00. Toulons W158. 
Cc. B., 1.32. Waukegan: W. S., 5.00; C. 
22 ‘ Wilmette: W. .S., 12.438. Winnetka: 
W. M. 8., 18.20. Yorkville: W. S., 8.00. Un- 
designated Funds, 285.87. Total, $1,237.03. 
LOWA—$067.58, 

Burlington; Ch., 33.55. Cedar Rapids: 
Ladies, 6.85. Des Moines: Greenwood Ch., 
1.50; North Park Ch., 1.50. Dewitt: Ch., 
3.46. Eldora; Ladies, 4.40. Fairfield: Ladies, 
0.00. Hartwick: Ch., 9.60. Independence: 
Ladies, 1.52. Le Mars: C. E., bbl. goods, 
for Pleasant Hill, ‘enn. Manchester: Ch., 
1.00. Marshalltown: Ladies, 1.50. Newton: 
SH gteo's cote. © ts5 for Santee, Neb., 10.00. 
Osage: Mrs. N, C. D., 5.00. Oskaloosa: Ch., 
3.75. Prescott: Mrs. J. W. K., for new build- 
ing at Mmerson Inst., 40.00. Shenandoah: 
Ludies Soc, for bld’g, Marion, Ala., 2.00, 
and box goods. Toledo: Ch., 1.05. Waterloo: 
Ladies, 1.80; Union Ch., 3.50. Waverly: 
First Ch., 8.25. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Iowa, 
Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treasurer. 

Anita: 8.00. Berwick: 5.00. Burlington: 
20.00. Cedar Falls: 41.22. Cedar Falls: C. 
E., 5.55. Cedar Rapids: 21.88. Central City: 
S. S., 2.75. Cherokee: 15.00. Cherokee: C. 
E., 10.00. Corning: 4.00. Council Bluffs: 
5 Cresco; 20.00. Creston 13.85. Daven- 
Edwards, 22.00. Des Moines: Green- 
Plymouth, 10.86. Dubuque: 
5.00. Eldora: 5.00. 
Green Mountain: 5.00; Chil- 
dren, 5.00. Grinnell: W. S., Soci 
23.62; C. E., 19.00. Hampton: 3.00. Harlen: 
1v.00. Independence: 10.00. Iowa City: 12.00. 
Iowa Falls: 10.00. Knoxville: Cc. 4#., 2.50. 
Lake View: 7.50. Lyons: 6.00. Manchester: 
42.05. Marshalltown: 15.00. Marion: 10.00. 
Mason City: 51.82. Miles: 7.00. Monticello: 
Ww. S., 10.00; Cc. B., 5.00. Mount Pleasant: 
200. Muscatine: 20.00. Newell: 8.00. New 
Hampton: W. §., 10.00; Cc. B., 2.10. Olds: 
9.00. Onawa: 10.00, Osage: 10.00. Oska- 
loosa, 5.00. Ottumwa: First Ch. 3.56; First 
W. . §., 21.86; Abigail Soc., 10.00. Post- 
ville: W. S., 5.00; 8. S., 6.78. Salem: €.. Ly 
5.00. Shenandoah: C, U., ; ae 
Sioux City: First, W. §., First, C, 
I., 10.00. Sloan: 9.04: Spencer: 32.80. Un- 
ion: 3.50. Waterloo: W. 8. 95.00; S. §8., 
5.43. Total, $814.77. 


WISCONSIN—$180.20. ‘ 
Grand Rapids: L. W. T., for Grand View, 
1.25; Mrs. J. B. W., for Mountain Work, 1.00. 
Mrs. M. B., for Grand View, 


Lake Geneva: I 
200. Milwaukee: R. S., for Grand View, 
I. Soe., for Grand 


Tenn., 1.00. Windsor: C. 

View, 1.65. Whitewater: i. H., for Library 

Talladega College, 1.00. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wis- 
consin, Miss M, L, MeCutchan, Treasurer, 

Baraboo: 1.00. Beloit: First Ch.; 30.00, for 

Grand View, enn.; Iirst, 8.00; Second, 5.00; 


Farragut: 


Mrs, M., 2.50. Brandon: 2.84. Delavan: 
Curtis Club, — 1.50. Grand Rapids: — 1.04. 
Janesville: 8.00. Kinnickinnic: 1.50. Madi- 
son: First, 15.00. Menasha: 2.60. Milwau- 
kee: Grand Ave, 45.00. Shopiere: 2.50. 
Waukesha: 18.00. _ Wauwatosa: 1.89. White- 
water: Ch., 26.18; Ladies Union, 12.00. Wind- 


sor; 1.75. Total, $181.30. 
MINNESOTA—$288.30. 
(Donations $121.64, Legacies $166.66), 
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Cannon Falls: First Ch., 14.13. Fairmont: 
Mankato Conference, 6.50. Freedom: Ch., 
1.60. Minneapolis: Plymouth Ch., 29.63; Lyn- 
dale Ch., C. B., box goods for Marion, “Ala. 
St. Charles: Ch., 11.00. St. Paul: Plymouth 
Ch., 21.78. Wadena: Ch., 7.00. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Minne- 
sota, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treasurer. 
Forest Heights: Ch., for Scholarship, Fisk 
U., 15.00. St. Paul: Park §S. S., for S.A. 
Moorhead, Miss., 15.00. Total, $30.00. 

Legacy. 

Northfield: Estate Of Mie W. Skinner, by 
John Street, Exec. 500.00 (Reserve Legacy 
333,34) 166.66. 

MISSOURI—$339.00. 

Springfield: German Ch., 5 45. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Missouri, 


Mrs. A, J. Steele, Treasurer, 

Aurora: L. M. S., 3.50; Primary S. S., for 
Bird’s Nest Home, 1.00; Tr. Cy BH. tor Bird's 
Nest Home, 1.50. Cameron: L. M. S., 4.00. 
Carthage: Primary S. S., for Bird’s Nest 
Home, 1.00. Kansas City: First, Woman’s 
Assoe., 80.00; Priscilla Soe, 10. 60; YW 
Assoc., 15.00; Primary S. S., for Bird’s Nest 
Home, 3.00; Paveneet Ave: I. M. tS.) © 700s 


Westminster S. S., for Santee, Neb., 51.00, and 
for Bird’s Nese “Home, 25. 00. Pierce City: 
S. S., for Bird’s Nest Home, 7.70. St. Joseph: 
Tabernacle, L. M. S., 10.00; G .,- for Porto 
Rico, 8.00. St. Louis: First, i M. S., 30.00 


Fountain Park, Jr. Miss’y Soc., for ag 
Nest Home 1.75; Hyde Park, lig ME Ses 
Pilgrim Ch., Woman's Assoc., 46.26; ines 
Daughters, 8.65. Springfield: First, L. M. By 
8.00; S. S., Lincoln Mem. 38.47 and for Bird’s 
Nest Home, 5.22. Total, $333.55. 
KANSAS—$8.50. 

Ash Rock: Ch., See Rees BirstsGhe, 
1.25. Wheaton: Ch., 
NEBRASKA—$26. 00, 

Craig: ‘Friends,’ bbl. goods, for King’s 
Mountain, N. C. "Irvington: Ch., 4.00. Red 


Cloud: Ch., 22.00 
NORTH DAKOTA—$1.40. 
Wyndmere: Ch., 1.40, 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$117.75. 
Deadwood: Ch., 9.25. Wessington Springs: 


Ch., for Oahe, So Dak., 20.00. Yankton: Ch., 
for Alaska Mission, 2.50. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of South 


Dakota, Mrs. A, Loomis, Treasurer. 
a) MS Us 86002 625. of J iwhich 
for Indian Student, Santee, Neb.; 25, for 


Chinese in Cal.; 25..for Children’s Mission- 
ary in the South and 11, for Porto Rico), 
COLORADO—$40.00. 


Denver: Plymouth Ch., Primary Dept., for 


. A., Santee, Neb., 15.00. Fort Collins: 
German Evan. Ch., 25.00, 
OKLAHOMA—$4.00. 
B. O., for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 


Duncan: 
4.00. 
WYOMING—$3.92. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wy- 


oming. Miss Edith McCrum, Treasurer. 
Cheyenne: W. M. &., 3.92. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


CALIFORNIA (Northern)—$185.31. 

Little Shasta: Ch. and §, S., 38.00; C. 
2.00. Oakland: Plymouth §. §., for Cal. 
Oriental Mission, 8.41. San Francisco: First 
Ch., for Cal, Oriental Mission, 131.90; First 
Ch. add’l by Mrs, Harriette Carlson, to 
constitute herself a Life Member 380.00. 
lee Ch., for Cal. Oriental Mission, 
CALIFORNIA nies 9k ciao ee 
Los Angeles: A. G., for 
Set Taladers Golece, 5.00; 


E., 


Theological 
“A Friend,” 


OREGON—$66.50. 

Ashland: Inter, C. H., for Elbowoods, N. 
Dak., 5.00. Eugene: Mr. §. F, for Grand 
View, Tenn., 25.00. Gaston: Ch., 7.00. Port- 


’ 
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Sunnyside 


Jand: Hassalo St. Ch., 19.50; 
Ch., 10.00. 
WASHINGTON—$12.17. 

Coupeville: Ch., 2.24. Medical Lake: 5S. 
Sin) WOT. Rosalia: Carey Memorial Ch., 91c. 
Vaughn: Ch,, 1.95. 

UTAH—$15.00. : 

Salt Lake City: Phillips S. S., 15.00. 
IDAHO—$138.00, 

Weiser: Ch., 13.00. 

THE SOUTH, ETC. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$20.00. 

Hillsboro: Mrs. M. R. P., 10.00. Southern 
Pines: C. E. Soc., for Black Mountain Acad- 
emy, 10.00. 

TENNESSE 


-80, 

Grand View: Ch., 10.00; Grand View Ch., 

for curtains, 8.80. 

Woman’s Missionary Union of the Tennessee 
Association, Mrs. N. L. Napier, Treasurer. 
Nashville: Fisk University Aux., 5.00; W. 

H. M. U., of Tenn., 28.00. Total, $33.00. 


ALABAMA—$32.41, 

Athens: Trinity School, Lincoln Mem., 1.00. 
Marion: Miss B. D., for Industrial Bld’ £, 
Marion, 5.00; Miss a B., 1.00; Miss M. F., 
1.00; Miss K. T, and brother, 5.50, for Bld’g 
Fund, Marion, Ala.; W. H. . for Bld’g, 
Marion, Ala., 3.04. Talladega: Miss C., 
Cassedy School, Talladega, 15.87. 


MISSISSIPPI—$50.00, 
Tougaloo: L. J. F., for S. A. Tougaloo U., 
-00. 


for 


LOUISIANA—$3.54 
New Orleans: Central Ch., L. 
Thibodeaux: Ch., Lincoln ‘Mem., 
FLORIDA—$1.25. 
Stanton: Baptist Ch., for 


M. Soe., 1.54. 
2.00. 


S. A. Fessenden, 


Fla., 1.25. 
TEXAS 

Austin: ve S. K., for Library at Tillotson 
College, 1.00; I. H. B., for Library Tillotson 
College, 5.00. Laredo: M. F. N., for Tillot- 
son College, 1.00. Lockhart: G. L. J., for 


S. A. Tillotson College, 10.09. 


HAWATII—$7438.05. 
Central Kona: 
4.00. Haiku: 
. Hana: Ch., 1.25. Hilo: 
Ch., 4.70; 8S. L. D., 7.25. Honokanhau: Ch., 
1.00. Honolulu: P. rc. J., 500.00; J. M., 1.650; 
DR We, COS OW. dass 4 yy 9 Friend,” 
Wier keer Ges, 125.00; Mrs. BE. W.. P., 2.00. Huelo: 
Ch., 1.00. Kaahumanu: Ch., 2.00. Kahakutoa: 
Ch., 1.00. Kalapana: Ch., 5.00. Kaluaaha: 
Ch., 4.40. Kanaio: Ch., 50e. Kancope: Ch., 
10.00. Kaunakakai: Ch, 1.80. Kaumakapili: 
\, E., 8.05. -Keanae: Ch., 2.00. Keawakapu: 
Ch; Suc; Kipahulu: Ch., 1.25. Kohala: 
Chinese Ch., 3.75. MKukuihaele: J. 8. A. L., 
2.00. Laupahoehoe: Ch., 1.00. Nahiku: Ch., 
2.00. Paia: (Hawn) Ch., 1.20. Papaikou: 
M. K. S., 10.00. Spreckelsville: Ch., 1.00: 
Ulupalakua: Ch., 1.55. Waialua: Ch., 1.50. 
Waikane: Ch., 5.00. Waikapu: Ch., 1.00. 
Wailoli: Ch., 1.50. Waianae: Ch., 7.00. 
Wailuku: Jap. Ch., 2.00. Waipio: Ch., 5.00. 
CANADA—25 cts. 

St. Catherines: Miss S. B., for 8. 
wood, 8, C., 25e. 


Pang- Chunee Misses G. and G, W., 5.00. 


Che, 6.25, 
Ch., 1.50. 


East Hamakua: 
Halawa: Ch., 
First Foreign 


A., Green- 


SUMMARY. 

For May, 1910 
DOnatlons sae espe ra/e'elstemia, Nols wfaiaia pkey merece 
LegacleS..ce.sees aici ste has; Seaver sisiejcisis) =p cOGs Uae 

Total RNeCelptsr iiccceu se citieelecuepeeyao sce 
SUMMARY. 
From Oct. Ist, 1909, to May 31st, 1910. 
Donations. cciivesis sole oe ote meine cs ple OOUS eS 
TELACles ci vacaiess one Meee aes priate crue . 59,446.52 


Total Receipts, Hight Months. .$179,754.90 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 


Receipts for May, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING, 
CALIFORNIA—$132.15, 

Adin: 2. Cloverdale: 3; Mission San Jose, 
Sale of bell, 50. Ontario: S. S., 6.50. Porter- 
ville: $2.65. _ San Francisco: ‘Plymouth, ats 
San Juan: 5. Sunol: 6. 
COLORADO—$29.75. 


Ft. Collins: German, 20. Leadville: re 
5. Steamboat Springs: 4.75. ON 
Pie Lo 

Ansonia: German: 1. Ashford: 2. Bridge- 
port: Black Rock, 15.17; S. S., 6.13. ease 
field: 25. Cheshire: 18.60. Elisworth: 10. 


Falls Village: 10. Granby: South, 7, Groton: 
6.50. Haddam Neck: 3.25. Hartford: First, 165- 


4; W. H. M. C., 50. Meriden Center: 20, New 
Haven: Shelton” "Ave. S. S., 8.90. New Mil- 
fords §S. §., 387.11. Stamford: First 60.39. 
Thomaston: 20.22. West Suffield: 2.80. Willi 
mantic: 33.54. Willmington: 1. W. C. H. 
M. U:, Bar 

FLORIDA—7.22. 


Avon Park: 7.22, 
GEORGIA—$3.55. 

Lovejoy: 3.55. 
ILLIN OIS—$1,586.47. 

Albion: W. S., 4.35. Ashkum: Jr. Y. 2 
& C EK, 19¢ ohare Parks. Wa. ud... 5 
Aurora: First, W. S., 20; Mr. Berry’s Class, 2. 
Bowen: W. 8S. 15. os W. S., 5. Chebanse: 
W. S., 5. Chicago: gi ge Ayve., | We. Beg 
Ng e Christ German, Y. P. C. E., T5e.; Grace, 
W. S., 5; Leavitt Street. W. S., 7.50; Ply- 
mouth, 13.50; South, Y. ix, 6; Ave, 
Y. B., 486; ‘Waveland Ave., W. Clif- 
ton: ‘1.50. Douglass Park: W. S., 4.50; 
S.S., 3. Dover: W. S., 5; S.S., T5c. Dundee: W. 
S., 14 Elgin: 30. Evaston: First, 62.40. For- 
rest: W. S., 2.65. Galesburg: Central, 25. 
Gridley: W. S.,_ 6.83. Jacksonville: 27.20. 
Loda: W. §S., ee ee eee Ce Pik 45e. 
Marshall: Mont Clare: W. 38., 
5. Naperville: Ww. ri: 27.50. North Engle- 
wood: W.'S., 10. Oak Park: First, W. S., 
50. Oneida: W. S., 6.55. Payson: W. &., 
15. Pecatonica: W. S., 3. Peoria: First, 45. 
Plymouth: W. S. 2.25. Princeton: W. S8S., 
15. Roberts: 2.38; W. S., 2.25. Rockford: 
First, (2) W. 8., 8; Second Y. P. 8. C. E., 
1.26. Rogers Park: (2) W. S8., 20. 
W. S., 5. Rosemond: 11.60. Sandwich: W. 
S., 10. Seward: Second, 1.75. Springtelg? 
First, 5; First W. S., 5. Spring ar 
25. Sterling: Ww. s., Sis ER SK BENS A 
Sycamore: oe Jee 1.20. ‘Toulon: "9.103 
Y. P. S. Cc. E., 90c. Waukegan: First, 5.90: 
W. S. 5: ¥. P. S. C. B., 1.50.West Pullman: 
Cc, C., 2.25. Winnetka: W. 8., 9. Yorkville: 
WwW. S., 8; W. H. M. U., 959.21. 
A Friend 4.05. 
INDIANA— $2.25. 

Fort Wayne: Plymouth, 2.25, 
IOWA—$1,0038.69. 

Belle Plaine: 75. 
Center: 8.71. Clear Lake: 4.39. 


Warren 


Burlington: 38.10. Chester 
Elliott: 530. 


Hinsdale: 250. Humeston: 7.37. Kalo: 13. 
McGregor: 17.50. Mitchellville: 12.22. Red 
Oak: 27.40. Spencer: 20. 

KANSAS—$124.60. 

Council Grove: 10. Hawatha: 5. Kensing- 
ton: 2. Topeka: Seabrook: 4.25. Valeda: 
98.35. Wheaton: 5. 

MAINE—$42.86. 
Biddeford: Second, 14.50. Bluehill: 3.06. 


Hallowell: South, 7.30. Lewiston: 8. Orono: 
S. S., 5. Riverside: 2. Scarsboro: 3. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$1,369. 47. 

Belmont: 


Andover: Seminary, 32.78. Ply- 


‘Briar Cliff Manor: 


mouth, 12.06. Boston: Dorchester, Second,. 
35.06; Mt Vernon,: 48.10; West Roxbury, Ww. 
Boxford: Second, 4, Brookline: Leyden, 
186.85. Chester: Second, 5. Chicopee; Lirst, 
(2), 8.135 S. Ds 2.08; Falls, 25.19. 
Clinton: German, 5. Dover: 1.69. Fitchburg: 
Rollstone, 7.07, Foxboro: 15.52. Hamilton:. 


2.87. Hopkinton: 11.22, Hubbardston: 7.70. 
Hyde Park: First, S. S8., 7.60. Ispwich: 
Linebrook, 8S, S., 3.50. Lynn: Swede, 10. 
Manchester: 5.25. Medford: West, 26.02, 
Middleboro: First, 9.60. Natick: South, 1. 
Newburyport: Central, A Friend, 25. New- 


ton: Eliot, AFriend, 125.; 
Oakham: 11.25. Petersham; 80.45. Plymp- 
ton: 5; Silver Lake Chapel, 1.86. Randolph:. 
44.82, Somerset: 2.50. Southampton: 24. 
Southboro: Southville, 38. South Farmingham: 
6. South Natick: 3.03. Swampscott: 8. S., 2-96. 
Taunton: Trinitarian, 23.48. Townsend: 6.78. 


Highlands, 156.04. 


Uxbridge: First, 8.77. Waltham: First, 11.30. 
Ware: East, 46.40. Wellesley Hills: 18.20. 
Westwood: Islington, 1. Worcester: Coven- 
ant, 145; Plymouth, 12.48; Union, 10.66. 
Mass. & R. I. W. H. M. U., 200. 
MICHIGAN—$698.75. 

Carmel: 5. Charlevoix: 7. Kinderhook: 


619. Somerset: 5. Thompsonville: 2.87. Three 
Oaks: 43.90. Traverse City: 15.98. 


MINNESOTA—$52.63, 
Cass Lake: 24. 
1.28. Sleepy Eye: 
5. Wayzata: 7.35. 
MISSOURI—$150.72. 
Aurora: L. M, S., 5. 


Claremont: 5. 


4. Tintah: 6. 


Freedom: 
Wadena: 


Kansas City: First,. 


P. S., 5; Prospect Ave, L. M. S., 5; West- 
minister, W. H. M. S., 36. Maplewood: L. 
M. S., 2.50. St. Joseph: Tabernacle, L. M. 
S., 6. St .Louis; First, L. M. S., 28; Hyde 
Park L. M. S., 2.50; Pilgrim, Sr. Ww. A; 
Tie. DD. "W. Ae, "5.19. Sedalia: Second,. 
L. M. §., 2.50. ‘Springfield: First,. b.).M,18:, 
21. Webster Groves: L. M. §&., 4.70. 
MONTANA—33.01. 

Missoula: First, 3.01. 

EBRASKA—$86.82. ry 
ye Ret 27.62. Bassett: 5. Carroll: 5.95. 
Crawford: 10.40. Omaha: Hillside, 7.15; 


Saratoga, 6. Petersburg: 5. Sargent: 12. 
Waverly: 7.70. 


NEW AMEE e -70. 


Campton: 5; Danbury: 1.20. 
Durham: 19.20. Greenland: 13.50. Lebanon: 
18.80. N. H, F. Cc. I. & H, M, U., 150.00. 


NEW JERSEY—$16.64 
East Orange: First, 

First, 10. 

NEW MEXICO—#4.65, 
Alburque: 4.65. 


NEW YORK—$423.33. 
Antwerp: Aux., 24.75. Binghamton: Ist 29.92. 
W. H. S. 15. Brooklyn: 
Central, L. B. S§., 200; Flatbush, 73.57. 
Canaan: 4.08. Candor: L. M. Gir 10: 
= ede pa ya: pe = Henrietta: W. M. 
S.,1.80. Honeoye: L. M, 4.75. New York: 
Broadway Tabernalce, 8. AW. W., 138. Owego: 
Wi. Be RBG) ds “hes Leyden: "9.30. Seneca 
Falls: W. H, M. §., Waltham: W. M. 8., 
10. West Bloomfield: 11,16. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$3. 
Mt. Gilead: ¢ 
NORTH DAKOTA: $12.10. 
Esmond: 6.50. Sawyer: 3. 


OHIO—$244.15, 
Akron: Y. L., 


6.64. Jersey City: 


Wydmere: 2.60. 


14.30; West, W. M. S., 2.78. 
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Barberton: 10. 
Wi MSS: 
Cincinnati: 


Bellvue: W. A., 5.80. Belpre: 
1.60. Canfield: Personal, 1.12. 
Walnut Hills) W. M Ss 9 


Cleveland: First, W. A., 8; Cyril Chapel, 
10; Hough Ave, W. A., 12; Kinsman Road 


S. S:, 5; Park, W:; A. 4.805. Pilgrim, WwW, ee 
25; Puritan, W. A., 


id} 
4, Collinwood: W. A., 2.40. 
Cortland: 5. Conneaut: W. M. §8., 8; Y. P. 
8. C. E., 3. Elyria: W. A., 6.40. Fredericks- 
burg: W. M. 8,, 1.60. Greenwich: W. M. §&., 
80c. Hamilton: 5. Kent: W. M. §S., 3.34. 

. hdl 

Oak 
Grove, W. M. S., 1.76. Marysville: W. M. §S., 
80c. Mt Vernon: W. M. 3B., é Newark: 
Plymouth W. M. 8., 2.40. Newton Falls: W. 


Lima: W. M. S., 70c. Madison: W. M 
5.12. Marietta: First, W. M. S., 8; 


M. §., 4. North Fairfield: W. M. S., 96c. 
Oberlin: Second, L, 8., 10. Ravenna: W. M. 
S., 1.92. Ridgeville Corners: W. H. & F 
M. S., 4.48. Rockford: W. M, S., 5. Tall- 
madge;: 31. Toledo: Central Prim. §8. &., 
2; Washington St., W. M. S., 5.20. Wayne: 
W. M. S., 1.12. Wellington: -W. A., 6.80. 
Youngstown: Elm Street, W. M. S., 1.45. 
OREGON—$1,408.17. 

Ashland: 2.50. Astoria: 1,194.22, Hood 
River: 12.25. Portland: First, 185; Hassalo 
St., 5. Rainer: 2.50. Willsburg: 6.70. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$50. 

Rochester: 50. 

RHODE ISLAN D—$29.05. 
Chepachet: 2.75. Providence: Plymouth 


23.30. Tiverton: 3. 
U., (See Mass..) 
SOUTH DAKOTA—#$46.70. 
Fort Pierre: 11.70; W. 
VERMONT—$135.44. 
Brookfield: First, 5.31. 
Hardwick: S. S., 5. Franklin: 6.25. Man- 
chester: 19.36. North Bennington: 40.22. 
Procter: Swede, 8S. S., 4.42. St. Johnsbury: 
South, 25. Weston: 5.138. .Windsor: Old 
South, 15.75. 
WASHINGTON—$71.48. 
Couperville: 3.52. Eureka: 


Mass) & (Riad: Wee El, oM: 


He M, U,, 30, 


Castelton: 9. East 


5.53. Rosalia: 


1.43. Spokane: Lidgerwood, 1; Westminster, 
J. L. Paine, 50. Washougal: 10. 
WISCONSIN—$343.49. 

Bloomer: 3.38. Delavan: 3.24; S. S., 7.19. 


Glenwood: 5. Gutish Hollow: 10. Kaukauna; 
First, 275. Manning: 1. Mazomanie: 10.03. Mon- 
dovi: 10.50. Mt. Sterling: 5. Navarino;: 2.15. 
Potosi: 10. Potter: Memorial, 1. 
WYOMING—$33.65, 

Cheynne: First, 33.65, 
INTEREST—$1,015.00 

N. Y.: Interest, 1,015. 


LOANS REFUNDED, $6,147.86. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Bethany on account, 
180. Tampa, Fla.: First on: account, 175. 
Atlanta, Ga.: First, on account 100. Poea- 
tello, Ida.; on account, 300. Moline, Ill.: 
Union, on account, 40. Westville, Dl: on 
account 25. Belle Plaine, Ia.: on account, 
225. Perry, Ia.: on account, 172.86. Sioux 
City: Riverside, by First Chureh §. S., on 
account 40. Kansas City, Kas.: First, on 
account, 70. Auburn, Me.: 6th St., on ac- 
count, 180. South Portland: Bethany, on 
account 20. Worcester, Mass.: Armenian, on 
account 150. Central Lake, Mich.: on ac- 
count, 25. Thompsonville, Mich.: on account 
40. St. Charles, Minn.: 50. Sauk Center, 
Minn.: Bal. on account, 650. Crawford, Nebr.: 
100. Grand Island, Nebr., on account, 25. 
Plainview, Nebr.: on account, 100. Chatham, 


N. J., on account, 400. Salamanca, N. Y.: 
on account 400. Carrington, N, D.: on ac- 
count, 200. Lakota, N. D.: on account, 60. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Second, on account, 400. 
Astoria, Ore.: Bal on account, 600. St. John, 
Ore.: on account 70. Plymouth, Pa.;: Eln, 
on account, 50. Dallas, Tex.: Central, on ac- 
count, 400. Seattle, Wash.: Pilg., on account, 
500. Tacoma, Wash.: Plym., on account, 
150. De Pere, Wis.: on account, 200. Wal- 
worth, Wis.: on account, 50. 
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INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS, $241. 

Cambridge, Nebr,: 40.50. Coney Island, N. 
Y.: 37.50. Salamanca: 82. Carrington, N. D.: 
26. Dallas, Texas: Central, 20. Seattle, 
Wash.: Pilgrim, 40. Dodgeville, Wisconsis: 
45. 


LEGACIES—#$4 524.28, 

Greenfield, Mass.: Est. Joshua Williams, 
165.63. Seekonk, Mass.: Ann E. Shorey, 1,200. 
Worcester, Mass.: Joseph H. Heywood, 500 
Northfield, Minn.; Est. Miron W. Skinner, 500. 
Middletown, N. Y.: Est. Selah R. Corwin, 
500. Oberlin, Ohio: Est. Mrs. L. G. B. Hills, 
by HB. P. Johnson, Exec., 500. Providence R. 
I.: Est. Walter P. Doe, by Royal H, Gladding, 
Atty., 1,158.65. 

MISCELLANEOUS—$10,_. F 

Conneaut, Ohio: Finnish, Return Premium, 
5. Sale of Church Plans, 5. 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 
ILLINOIS—$885.07. 5 

Ashkum: 55¢c. W. H. M. U., 884.52. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$13.50. 

Merrimac: 13.50. 

FOR PARSONAGE BUILDING. 
CALIFORNIA—$135.50. 

Beckwith: on loan, 10. Fruitvale: on loan, 
30. Guerneville: on loan, 5.50. Palo Alto: 
Mrs, J. L. Sperry, 5. Panama: Bal. on loan, 
40. Ramona: on loan, 20. Sunol: on loan, 
25. ‘ 

COLORADV—$80. 

Colbran: on loan, 5d. 
CONNECTICUI—$553.25. 

Bridgeport: Miss E. Wakeman, 3. Goshen: 


Lafayette: on loan, 


Mrs. M. S. Griswold, 5. Hartford: First Y. 
WwW. H. M. C, 50. Hartford: Park 20. 


Ivoryton: Mrs. J. E. Northrup, 25. Ken- 
sington: Aux., 5. Meriden: Mrs. W. H. 
Catlin, 10. Milford: Plymouth, 5; Mrs, O. 


T. Clark, 5. New Britain: South, by H. L. 


Platt, 300. Newington: Aux., 25. New Lon- 
don: Mrs. C. W., Chappell, 50. W. C. H. 
MM: U3. 75: 

IDAHO—$37.50. 


Council: on loan, 37.50. 


ILLINOIS—$168.75, 

Batavia: Mrs. Lucy Patterson, 20. Chicago: 
Lawn, on loan, 80. Harvey: on loan, 25. 
Joy Prairie: on loan, 8.75. Moline: Union, 
on loan, 25. Odell :10. : 


IOW A—$445.53. 

Belmond: on loan 225, Burlington: 8. 
Cedar Falls: 26. Central Lake: 4. Cherokee: 
2.53. Council Bluffs: 3. .Creseo: 10. Daven- 
port: Edwards, 8. DesMoines: Greenwood, 3. 
Plymouth, 1. Dubuque: First, 22; Summit, 
5.  Eldora: 1. Farragut: 3. Gomer: 7. 
Green Mountain: 2. Grinnell: 10. Harlan: 
3. Independence: — 6.50. Iowa City: 8. 
Manchester: 10. Marion: 38. Marshalltown: 
4. Miles: 7. Muscatine: 3. Newell: 3. Olds: 
2. Onawa: 2.50. Osage: 4. Oskaloosa: 3. 
Ottumwa: First, 5. Postville: 3. Sibley: 
5. Sioux City: First, 18, Spencer: 5. Tabor: 
7. Waterloo: 8, 


KANSAS—$70.40. 

Parsons: on loan, 40. Valeda: Bal, on loan, 
30.40. 

MASSACHUSETTS—$230. 

Clinton: German: on loan, 200. Littleton: 
Y. P. 8. C. B., 5. Smiths: Mrs, H. M. Smith, 
25. 

MICHIGAN—$10 
Merrill: on loan, 10, 


MINNESOTA—$30, 

Minneapolis: Open Door, on loan, 30. 
NEBRASKA—$182.50. 

Lincoln: Plymouth, on loan, 100. Naper: 
on loan, 20. Ogalalla: on loan, 12.50, 
NEW YORK—$125. 

Brooklyn: Pilgrim, W. H. M, 8., 50, New 
York: Mrs. Julia Billings, 50. Tallman; on 
loan, 25. 


_ SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


NORTH CAROLINA—$37.5 
Tryon: 37.50, gripes 
ht a seh oe a 
eering: on loan, 10. Fargo: First, on 
loan, 37.50. Heaton: on loan, 12.50. Hillsboro: 


on loan, 80. Lesipsig: Rey RS nine 4 
Wichases Gr nee ey. J. F. Grove, 8.47. 


OHIO—$25, 

Springfleld: Lagonda Avye., on 
OKLAHOMA—$12.50. 

Doby Springs: on loan, 12.50. 
OREGON—$50. 

Portland: Highland, on loan, 50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$20. 
Oacoma: On loan, 20. 


loan, 26. 


UTAH—$62.50. 

Park City: on loan, 25, Provo: on loan, 
37.50, 
VERMONT—$243. 

Ascutneyville: W. H. M. S., 5. Barre: L. 
i. To Beadfora: W. U., 6: 


College St., W. H. M. S., 10. Chelsea: S. P. 
B. BS / ¢ 


Haven: W. H. M. §., 5. 

Highgate: 1. Lyndon: W. H. M. 
S., 3. Manchester: W. H. M. S., 8 Middle- 
ury: H. & F. M., 15. Montpelier: M. S., 


Franklin: W. H. M. 
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10, Morrisville: W. H. M. S., 5 WN : 
W. H. M. S., 10. Norwich: oye 


Wie. ckekest Lanes, 
4. Orleans: W. H. M. &., 9. : : : 
ae RN 2 ee 


Ii. Plainfield: Mrs. B. P. Fish, 
2.50. Rutland: W. H. M. S., 25; West W. H. 
M. S., 8. Springfleld: W, H. M. S., 11; 


Mrs. Bey P. Hartness, 25. St. Johnsb : 
cath Wo HM Bib) Wergennes: WH. 
M. S., & Waitsfield: H. C., 6.80. Walling- 
ford: W. H. M. S., 6. Waterbury: W. H.- 


Mind Sige cen 2 VOLS 


ee River: W, H. M. §&., 4. 
Sg deer Ga 


A. & OM. S., 4. Woodstock: 


WASHING TON—$180. 
Bellevue: on loan, 55. Lopez: on loan, 40. 
Pleasant Valley: on loan, 25. Warden: ol 


loan, 60. 
WISCONSIN—#$25. 

Gays Mills: on loan, 12.50. Glenwood: ol 
loan, 12.50 
WYOMING—#$91. 
fara on loan, 41. Shoshoni: on 1loan,. 

TOTALS. 

Receipts for Church Building.......$20,820.58 
Receipts for Particular Churches 898.57 
Receipts for Parsonage Building.... 2,893.40: 


Total Receipts for the month. ..$24,612.55- 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry ah Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary W ork 
April, 1910 


NOTE.—Where no name follows that of the town the contribution is from the church or church and 


society of that place. 
church ; 


Where a name follows. it is that of a church. 
C.E., the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. ‘'For Supplies’ refers to money received 


S. means Sunday-school; C. means. 


for helps which had been granted from our missionary fund. 


ALABAWA— 
Friend, 1.35. 


ARIZONA— 
Jerome: First, 5. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Clio: Collection, 3.60; Colma: 4.; Fitchburg: 
5; Manteca: 2.37; Oakdale: S., 3; Portola: Col- 
lection, 1.90; Ripon: 1.50; Rohnerville: 1.; 
Salida: 1.81; San Francisco: First, 1.; Sierra- 
ville: 7.; Supplies: 2. Total $34.18. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Bagdad: Lant, Lect., 1.80; Daggett: Lant. 
Lect., 1.90; Hesperia: Lant. Lect., 2.87; Los 
Angeles: First W. &., 25.; Ludlow: Lant. 
Lect., 2; So. California Conference: 28.; 
Supplies: 1. Total, $62.57 of which $25. is 
received thro W. H. M. U. 


COLORADO— 
Boulder: First W. 8., 5.; Buena Vista: W. S. 


2.50;Denver: Third W. S., 5; Englewood S., 
9,42. Henderson: 1.65. Telluride: WwW. 
S., 2.50. Wellington: First §., 5. White- 


water: W. S., 2.50. Friend 1. Total $34.57 of 


which $17.50 is received thro W. H. M, U. 
CONNECTICUT— 

Bloomfield: 10. Bozrah: 1.50. Bridge- 
port: West End, 3.79. Colehester: 5., 
4.25. Cromwell: S., 55.68. Haddam Neck: 
Cc. & S., 2. New Haven: Davenport, 6.65. 
New London: First, 6.34. Norfolk: 10. No. 


Stamford: S., 3. Sharon: 8.23. Wallingford: 
S., 10. Warren: 2.50. Windsor: 2.94, Friend, 
2 Total $128.86, 
FLORIDA— 

Daytona: W. S., 3. Jacksonville: Friend, 
4. Total $4.00 of which $3.00 is received thro 
Ww. H. M. U. 


IDAHO— 
Hope: 4.85. 
Collection, 185. 


ILLINOIS— 

Chicago: New England, Friend, 100.; South 
Y. L., 1.62; Warren Ave., 9.81. Dundee: 
W. S.,4.25. Dwight: D. B. 1, Earlville: Friend, 
10. Edelstein: 1. Fall Creek: 55. Jackson- 
ville: W. S., 20. La Grange: C. E., 5. Lawn 


McCall: Collection, 90c. 
Total, $7.60. 


Pearl: 


Ridge: 1. Loda: C, BD. 94¢c.; J. C. B., die. 
Melvin: W. S., 60c. Oak Park: Third W. ins 
7.50. Rockford: Second, 14; W. §S., 1. Shab- 


bona: S., 9.97. Speer: 1. Warrensburg: ike 
Winnebago: W. §., 6. Total $251.26 of which 
$40.72 wes thro W. H. M. U. 


I1OWA— 

Burlington: W. §&., 
5. Elkader: S., 5.. Emmetsburg: 6.45. 
field: W. S., 2. Grinnell: W. 8. 5. Towa 
City: 7.40. Ogden: W. §&., 1.25. Old Man’s 
Creek: W.S., 1. Somers: 1.50. Stuart: Ww. S., 
6. Tabor: W. S., 11. Washta: We Be Bk 
Total $55.25 of which $34.90 is rec’d thro 
Ww. H. M. U. 


1.65. Dunlap: W. §&.,. 


Fair- 


MAINE— 

Auburn: Sixth St., 82c. Brewer: Tirst,. 
8.03. Frankfort: 1. Hampden: 1.45. Phipps- 
burgh: 3.29. South Berwick: Friend, 25. 
Westbrook: 1.91. Total $36.50. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

Abington: 4.50. Boston: Charlestown, 12.; 
Dorchester, Second J. J. A., 100; Park St., 
H. D., 25.; Brighton, 7.80; Boylston, J, P., 


999» Brench, S., 1.55. seoces cs oe oe 64 ee 
Bridgewater: Scotland S., 2. Brookline: 
Harvard, 88.85; Leyden, 171.66. . Cambridge: 
Pilgrim, 11.62. Chelsea: First, 1.33. Danvers: 


ie 


Maple St., 
Mem’! Fund, 


89.81. Fall River: Central, Borden 
16.81. Falmouth: First, 25.60. 
Framingham: Grace, 16.61. Hy de Parks 
‘Clarendon Hills, 5.05. Lynn: Chestnut St. 
‘S., 3. Melrose: S., Jr. Dept., 3.05, Millbury: 
First, “5. Monson: 59.15. New Bedford: 
North, 10.70. New Marlboro: Tirst, 2.05. 
Newton: First, 48.81; North, 8., 6.15. North- 
.ampton: Florence, 9.87. Northbridge: Whit- 
insville S., 101.84. Orange: North, 1, Salem: 
“Tabernacle, 27.45. Springfield: South, 3.; 
Hope S., 10. Townsend: S., 25. Wakefield: 
18.55. Weymouth & Braintree: 3.05. Whit- 
‘man: 2.36. Worcester: aera: 4.Wren- 
‘tham: Original, 21.60. W. H. A. of Mass. 


& R. I., 150. Total $1043.04 ae which $150. 
is rec’d thro W. H. M. A. 
MIQHIGAN— 

Kalamazoo: 10.40. Prattville: 2.50. W. H. 
M. U.: 20. Total $32.90 of which $20.00 is 
ree’d thro We thix MU 
MINNESOTA— 

Brainerd: First S., 2.25. Exeelsior: S., 
sae Minneapolis: Plymouth, 25.92; Park, 
Friend, 5. Montevideo: S., 9. Ortonville: 
5.68. Pelican Rapids: S., 7.18. Salem: §&., 
6. Sauk Center: 4.20. Winona: TFirst, 20. 
‘Total $86.18. 

MISSOURI— 

St. Louis: Reber Place §S., 13.22. Supplies: 
2.50. Total $15.72 
MONTANA— 

Chester: 3.56. Galata: S., 1.30. Polson: 
2. Total $6.86. 

NEBRASKA. 

Cambridge: S., 4.44. Center: 3.75. Frank- 
lin: 14.50. Omaha: St. Mary’s Ave., 3.50. 
Seneca: Dist. No. 6. S., 54c. Thedford: 
7.31; Antelope Valley S., 96c. Total $35. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Chichester: 3.15. Exeter: 
Kingston: 3. Total $21.15. 


NEW YORK— 
Cambria: §S., 
$11.00. 


Kirst, Ss, 15. 


3. Hamilton: Second, 8, Total 
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NORTH DAKOTA— 
Cayuga: 1.58. Glen Ulin: New Gleuckstahl, 
1.50 Kelso: 66c. Regent: 76c. Rutland: 85c. 


Sentinel Butte: 2.05. Smishek: S., 35c. 
Stordahl: S., 1.50. Pulpit Supply: 10. Total 
$19.25. 
OHIO— 
Cleveland: Puritan, 3.80; Cyril, 5.50. 


Columbus: First, 25.; Plymouth, 5.25, Lorain: 


Second Primary Dep’t., 3.27. Lueas: 5. Ober- 
lin: First, 15.14; Second, S., 20.21. Paines- 
ville: First, 3.02. Sandusky: 1.19. Toledo: 
Central, 9.25. Total $96.63. 
OREGON— 

Butte Falls: 2.15, Fernvale: 1.21. Total 
$3.36, 
RHODE ISLAND— 

Central Falls: 10.73. Providence: Benefi- 
cent, 15.19. Total $25.92. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Beresford: S., 5. Carlock: 5. Millbank: 


S., 10. Rosebud: S.. 8 W. H. M. U. 15. 
a $43. of which $15. is rec’d thro W. H. 
U 


TEXAS— 

Farwell: 4.50. Friona;: 1.29. Total $5.79. 
VERMONT— 

Brattleboro: First, 3.49. Danby: S., 8. 
Montpelier: Bethany S., 9.51. Pittsford: 
3.42. Total $24.42. 

WASHINGTON— 

Fobes: S., 1.37. Glenwood: 47c. Granite 
Falls: 3. Irondale: 65c. Lakebay: S., 7O0c. 
Seattle: Greenlake, C. E., 5. Shaw Island: 


S., 1.50. Springfield: 1.15 Washougal: Friend, 
10. Supplies. 22.18. Total $46.02. 


WISCONSIN— 

Beloit: Gridley, Friend, 6. 
WYOMING— 
Mine No. 6: S., 42¢ 

Total ea 80 of which $303.12 is rec’d thro 
Wee Ele U. 

Bee the month the Society has aided 
142 schools of which 384 were newly or- 
ganized, 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for May, 1910 


MAINE—$7.15. 
Hallowell: 
Island Av., 6 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$332.85. 
Gilmanton: Iron--Works, 3. 

enter: 4.85. Winchester: 25. 

Pea, by &. Ee. AU... B00; 


VERMONT—$233.76. 


So. Parish 1.15. Skowhegan: 


Northwood 
New Hamp: 


West 


Hubbardton: %. Waterbury: 5.14. 
Glover: 10.50. Weston: 3.42. Vermont: W. 
Ls ag »212.70. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,385.82, 

Boston: Old South §, S., 18.06; Roxbury, 
Im. Walnut, Y. P. S. C. E., 15. Belmont: 
Plymouth, 10.55. Dover: 147. Fitchburg: 
Rollstone Ch. Men’s Club, 23. Foxboro; 
Bethany, 13.58. Haverhill: Riverside, 5. 
Holbrook: Winthrop Ch., 28.90. Hyde Park: 
Cong’l. S. S., 12.50. Leominster: Orth., 29.69. 
Milford: 43.97. Newburyport: Central, W. M. 


S., 25. Newton Center: First Ch., 50. North 
Adams: First §S. S8S., 10. Oakham: — 6.15. 
Somerset: ‘First: 1.61. So. Farmingham: 
Grace, 17.06. Sturbridge: 1. Taunton: Trin. 
Cong’l, 20.54. Waltham: First, 9.89. Ware- 
ham: First 12. Wayland: Trin. Cong’l. 
12.25. Wellesley Hills: First, 7.35. West 


West Springfield: First: 27. 


Medford: 7.82. 
Worchester: Union 


Winchester: S. 8. 5. 


Ch., 9.87. Worcester: Ch., 
Mass: W. H. M. A., 
1 Le gacy 
Shelburne Falls: est, a Williams, 
RHODE ISLAND—$1,167.14. 
Providence: Friend, 2.25. 
Tiverton: 3.50. 


of Covenant, 93c. 


165.63. 


Chepachet: 2.75. 
Legacy, - 
Providence: Est. W. P. Doe, 1,158.64. 


CONNECTICUT—$840.88. 

Branford; 16. Brooklyn: 10. East Hamp- 
ton: 11.05. East Hartford: First, Primary 
Dept. S. S., 11.71. East Haven: 10.50. Granby: 
So. Ch., 7. Hampton: 5.40. Hartford: Park, 
20. Hartford: Farmington Ave. Y. P. S., 5. 


Meriden: Center, 15. Middlefield: 90.50 
New Haven: Friend, 150. Northfield: 5.35. 
North Haven: 22.05. Norwich: Park Ch., 
Friend, 250. Salisbury: 10.89. Willimantic: 
25.41. Winsted: First, 18.87. Conn, W. H. 
M: oO .,. 226.163 


NEW YORK—$628.63. 


Albany: First Ch., 25. Binghampton: First, 


20.93. Brooklyn: Flatbush, 16.78. -Brooklyn: 
Friend, 2. Fairport: 4. Prospect: : 2. Troy 
First, 1.39. New York: W. H. M. U., 542. 35, 


NEW JERSEY—$9.66. 
East Orange: First, 4.66. 
ville Ay., S. S.. 5. 


Newark: Belle- 


hal ie 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


OHIO—S131.51. 


. Cleveland: Cyril Ch. 5.50. Cleveland: 
+ Nees TNE Be Columbus: Mayflower 
Ch., 15. Elyria: Second, 5.50. Hamilton: 


3. Kelloggsville: 3. Sandusky: First, 1.12 
Sullivan: 5. Tallmadge: 20. West Williams. 
field: 1.80. Ohio: W. H. M. U., 87.84. 


Omitted from Apr. Recei : Cen- 
trai, 625, p ceipts, Toledo: Cen 


Te 

ree Oaks: First Ch., 85.12. Mich.: 
H. M. U., 25. ~ ahs 
KANSAS—$952. 75. 

, Sterling: 4. Wheaton: 2. Wichita: A. 
Cc. Jobes, 30; E. Higginson, 100; J. P. 
Primley, 100; Perey Bates: 10. Automobile 
Co., 10; Mrs. J. Johnson, 20; W. F. Bort, 
50; R. EB. Edwards, 50; EB. W. Marsh, 10; 
S. W. Shattuck; 100; F. G. Crane, 100; Z. 
Crane, 100; Mrs. Alice C. Crowell, 100; Mrs. 
Harriett S. C. Birnie, 20; Miss Georgia Mix, 
5; E. V. Johnston, 50; 7 oe Asay, BOs: A. 
M. Merryman, 2. Kansas W. H. M, U., 389.75. 


ALABAMA—$7.438, 
Thorsby: 7.48. 


ILLINOIS—$1,140.90, 

Bureau: 6. Chicago: Friend, 50. Chicago: 
N. E. Ch., 15. Galesburg: Central, 25. Galva: 
Ch., 25; S. S., 5. Payson: 1646; Friend, 
28. Peoria: First Ch., 35. Roberts, 1.72. 
Rockford: Second, 8.50. Seward: (Minooka) 


First,-4.50. Sheffield: 37. Ill W. H. M. 
U., 883.72. 
WISCONSIN—$20. 

British Hollow: 10. Potosi: First Ch., 10. 
MINNESOTA—#$43.96, 


Minneapolis: Mrs. H. F. Eddy, 10; Jas. 
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T. Elwell, 10: Mrs. S. A. Grimsbow, 10. 
io ae a 6.36. Freedom: 1.60. Marshall 
IOWA—$462.48. 

Hartwick: 4.10. Kalo: Otho. Ch. 9. 
Monticello: 31.65, Iowa W. H, M, U., 417.68. 
MISSOURI—$1,167.84., 
wis mete Pilgrim Ch., 250. St. Louis: 

rs 29.75. Webster Groves: Tir 50. 
Missourl W. H, M, U, 73800.) 0s 1 
NORTH DAKOTA—$20.80. 
ok Ania 1.60. No. Dakota W. H, M. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$75. 

Wessington Springs: 20. So. p 
we oe ee, g Dakota W. 
aoe et Pea te egaep 

oniphan: First, 3.38. Hay Springs: First 
Mone) 8.5 iis Tevington: 9.50: Ravenna: 
Friend, 4,000. So. Platte: 2.32. 
COLORADO—$100.55, 

Denver: Friend, 45. Eaton: 30. Fort 
oo Plymouth, 10.55. Fort Collins: Ger. 
WASHING TON—$6.53. 

Odessa: Pilg., 6.20. Rosalia: Carly Mem’l. 


33e, 
OREGON—$12.45, 
Gaston: 4. Portland: Hassalo Ch., 7.20. 
Ranier: 1.25. 
OKLAHOMA—$2. 
Gage: 2 


CALIFORNIA—$13.15. 

Alturas: 15. Fitchburg: Grace Ch. 1. 
Lincoln: 1. Saratoga: 10. Sierraville: 1. 
TOTAL, $12 842.51. 


Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
H. B. Fancher, Treasurer 


Receipts for May, 1910 


ALABAMA—$3. 

Athens: Miss Allyn 1. Fairford: Rev. Max 
M. Schwarzauer 1. Ironaton: Rey. O. F. 
Barnhill 1. 


CALIFORNIA—%5.10. 
Cloverdale: Rev. Henry Ainsworth 3. 
Fitchburg: Grace 1. Los Angeles: Rey, 
Warren F, Day, 1.10. 


CONNECTICUT—$273.32. 

Bloomfield: Rey. A. R, Lutz, 2. Bridge- 
water: 8.32. Cheshire: Rev. Carl Stackman, 
1. Franklin: 2. Hartford: Rey. Waldo S. 
Pratt, 5. st 
h. of Christ, 200. New Haven, Howard Ave., 
17; Mr. Talcott, 1. Norwich: Mrs. Coit, 3. 
South Britain: Mrs. Canfield, 1. Unionville: 
Rev. E. G. Stone, 1. Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union of Conn., (Winsted, Second 
Aux. 2.3; New Britain, South, ~ Eee 
25.3; Milford, Plymouth, Aux. 5.) 82. 


COLORADO—$11. 

Boulder: Rey. Frank FE, Eckel, 1. Fort 
Collins: German, 10. 
FLORIDA—#). : 

Mt. Dora: Rev. Harry H. Jones, 1. Wo- 
men’s Home Missionary Soc. (Lake Helen 
Aux., 3.3; Jacksonville Aux., 5) 8. 


IDAHO—41. 
Lewiston: Rey. S. B. Chase, 1. 
INOIS—$ 152.28. 
e aattnchi Rey. A. W. Safford, 2. Batavia: 
Mrs. Patterson, 10. Buda: Mrs. Stewart. 5. 
Relvidere: Miss Taylor, 5. Chicago: Rey. 
H. O. Hofstead, 1.; New England Ch. 20:5 


New Britain: “A Friend’ Tipst 


Rev .J. R. Nichols, 1.; Rev. T. Risbery, 1. 
Elgin Cong’l Assoc., 10.37. Galva: Rey. 
James R, Stead, 3. Lexington: Rev. EB. T. 
Wright, 1. Moline: Rev. Richard S. Harvey, 
2.10. Ivanhoe: 4.50. Rockford: Second, 71.31. 
Seward: Second, 2.75. Sterling: First, 8.25. 
Waverly: Rev. Malcolm IF, Miller, 1. West- 
ville: Rev. C, L. Mills, 3.. Willmette: Mrs. 
Taylor, 10. 


INDIANA—$36. 

Moore’s Hills: Mr, Hawkeswell,; 1. Women’s 
Home Missionary Soc. (Indianapolis, First, 
§. 8., 10° W. He. M. U.,;-28) = 35 


IOWA—$10.75. 

Cedar Falls: Rey. Oscar Lowry, 1. Des 
Moines: Rev. Chas. Parsons, 1. DeWitt: 
First, 1.75; Rev. William Gardner, 1. Iowa 
City: Rev. J. BE. Jones, 3. Lake View: Rey. 
7. F. Marvin, 1. Muscatine: Rev. Carl A. 
Dettmers, 1. Steamboat Rock, 1. : 


KANSAS—$5.68. 

Hutchinson: 1.68. Topeka: Rey. Chas, M. 
Sheldon, 1. Sedgwick: Rey. G, M. Laybourn, 
1. Wheaton: 2. 

KENTUCKY—#1. 
Berea: Rev. A, E. Thomson, 1, 


MAINE :—$22. 

Agusta: Dr. Campbell, 1.; Mr. Webster, 
2, Lewiston, Pine St., 4. South Berwick: 
Miss Sewall, 15. 

MASSACHUSETTS—$304.57. 

Asdover: Mrs, Richards, 40.; “A Friend,’ 25. 
Acton Center: 2.64. Andover Assn, 21.69. 
Boston: Rey. D. Brewer Eddy, 5. Boxford: 
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Rev, Win. P. Alcott, 5. Brockton: Mr, Keith, 
5. Cambridge: Mrs. Cook, 5. East Bridge- 
water: Mr. Wade, 5. East Douglas: Rey. 
Vernon H, Deming, 1. Everett: Miss Far- 
well, 2. Fall River: Mrs. Pease, 2. Fox- 
boro: Bethany Orthodox, 3.88. Hatfield, 
11.48. Huntington: Rey. John B. Lewis, 2. 
Lawrence: Rev. James BH. Gregg, 2. Lex- 
megton: Mrs. Johnson, 2. Malden, Miss 
Brown, 38. Northampton: Mrs, Reese, 3; 
Mrs. Sanderson, 38. North Reading: Rev. 
FR, A. Junkins, 1. Oxford: “A Friend” 1. 
Petersham: Miss Dawes, 100. Sharon: Rey. 
Almon J. Dyer, 1. Shirley: 2. Somerville: 
Misses Webster, 2. South Boston: Phillips, 
22.67. South Framingham: Miss Kendall, 3. 
South Hadley: Miss Young, 1; Mrs. Tilley, 1. 
Taunton: Trinitwrian, 5.87. West Brook- 
field: Miss Pierce, 1.; Mrs. White, 1.; Miss 
White, 2. West Stoughton: Miss Codwise, 3. 
Wilbraham: Rev. J. G. Willis, 1. West 
Newton: Rev. J. Edgar Park, 1. Win- 
throp: S. S. of Union, 4. Worcester: Ch. 
of the Convenant, 34c.; Mr. Hall, 


MICHIGAN—$51. 
Addison :2. Detroit: 
1. Lansing: Rev. W. A. 
ton: 30.; Mr. Stray, 10.. Merrill: 
Banister, 1. Pontiac: First, 3. Saginaw: 
Rev. Robert Stapleton, 1. Saugatuck: Mrs. 
Sutton, 1. Whitecloud: Rev. Chester C, 
Omans, 1. 
MINNESOTA—$60.17. 
Anoka: Rev. Matt Evans, 1. Grand Mea- 
dow: 4.67. Minneapolis: Rev. D, T. Jenkins, 
1. Northfield: Mr. & Mrs. Rohert Watson, 4. 


Rev Chas. Simpson, 
Minty, 1. Luding- 
Rev. .C,. D: 


Rochester: Mr. Eaton, 36; Western Confer- 
ence, 3.50. South St, Paul: Mr. Clark, 10. 
MISSOURI—$35.51. 

Kansas City: Rev. BE. A. Fredenhagen, 5. 


St. Louis: Union, 5. Woman’s Missionary 
Union (St, Louis, 1st, L. M. S. 6.45; Kansas 


City First W. Assn., 10.; Kansas City, Pros- 
nect Ave.,. L. M. S. 2; Springfield First L. 
Me oS no0s St; Joseph, Tabernacle L. M. S. 
3:56), 25.51. 
MONTANA—$3. 

Columbus: Mrs, Luce, 2, Helena: Rey. J. A. 
Barnes, 1 
NEBRASKA—$40.86. 

Alma: 1. Arlington: Miss Goltry, 1. Car- 


roll: Rey. John F, Davies, 2. Cowles, Rev. 
Samuel Deakin, 1. David City: Rev. O. D. 
Moon, 1. Genoa: Miss Pugsley, 5. Hallam: 
Rev. F. C. F. Scherff, 1. Havelock: 2.85. 
LineoIn: Miss Cropsey, 10. Petersburg: 6.26. 
Rey. Henry C. Halbersleben, 5. Ravenna: 
First 275. Santee: Rey. A. L. Riggs, 2. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$23.52, 

Derry Village: Miss Parsons, 5. 
11.52. Stratham: 5. Winchester: 
Jennings, 2. 
NEW JERSEY—$167.82. 

Bound Brook: Rey. Angelo B. 


Durham: 
Mrs. 


Shattuck, 1. 


East Orange: First, 138.32; Trinity 50.50. 
Haworth: Rev. Chas. A.’ Jones, 1. Law- 
renceville: Mr, Stevens, 1. Montelair: First, 


100. Newark: Rev. James A. Solandt, 1. 


NEW MEXICO—$5. 
Albuquerque: Rev .J. H. Heald, 5, 


NEW YORK—$183.58. 


Albany: Mrs. Hills, 1. Rey. 


Binghamton: 
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Clinton J, Taft, 1. Brooklyn: Flatbush, 8.39; 
Lewis Ave. 102.34; Rév, Samuel W. King, 
5.; Rev. H. L. Pyle, 1. Buffalo: Rev. Lewis 
G. Rogers, 1. Clinton: Rev .A. H. Post, 1. 
Constantia, Rey. Geo. Lusty, 1.. Corona: Rey. 
We cd Pecksaae Gloversville: Rey. BH. ~-R. 
Evans, 1.; Mrs. Mills 2. Ithaca: Rev. Wm. 
BH. Griffis, 1. Marrion: Rey Kingsley fF. 
Norris, 1. New York: Mrs, Spaulding, 1. 
Oswego: Rev, Wm. F. Kettle, 1. Syracuse: Rev. 
Jay N. Taft, 1. Union Springs: Miss Thomas, 
2. Woman’s Home Missionary’ Union (Greene, 


W.-M. S. 23 Owego, Mrs. Clark. eine 
Broadway Tabernacle W. M. S. 4s Susque- 
hanna Assn, 12.72; Brooklyn, Plymouth W. 
H. M.S. 10.3; Central’ (Ch. air. Sie wie 
Clinton Ave., W, L. 11.18) 50.85. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$2.40. 

Fargo: Rev. E. H. Stickney, 1. Lawton: 


Nev .Geo. R, Searles, 1. 


OHIO—$68.86. 

Grand River Assn. 13.10. 
Plymouth Rock Assn. 18.76; 
16.75; Rev. Dan F. Bradley, 1.; Rev. Dwight 
Goddard, 1.; Rev. A. Yukl, 1. Lima: Rev. 
A. D. Thomas, 2. Mansfield: BiG. 


Wyndmere, 40c. 


Brighton: 1.50. 
Central Assn. 


Rev. 


Mattson, 1. Norwalk: Rev. G. W. Andrews, 
1. Oberlin: Rev. G. F. Wright, 1. Mari- 
etta Assn. 11.25. Pierpont: 1. Rochester, 
1. Rootstown: Rey. S .W. Meek, 1. West 
Millgrove: 1.50. 
OKLAHOMA—$19. 

Agra: Rev. W. E. D’Happart, 1. State 
Conference 18, 
OREGON—$1. 

Portland: Rev. J. C, Schabenland, 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$26. 

Braddock: Rey. Edward G. Heal, 1. Kane: 


Daughters of the Convenant of Plymouth 


Ch., 3. Lamsford: Rev. H. Fay Tyler, 1. 
Miner’s Mills: Rev. Theo. Davies, 1. Ridg- 
way: Mr. Osterhout, 20. 
RHODE ISLAND—$2.75. 

Chepachet: 2.75. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—S16. 

Ashton: Rey. Geo. L. W. Kilbon, 1. Little 
Eagle: Rev. G. W. Reed, 10. Worthing: 
3.; Rev. Fred. Smith, 2, 

TENNESSEE—3$2. 

Crossville:. Rey. J. M. Johnson, 2. .. .. .. 
TEXAS—$1. 

Houston: Rev. S. J. Wood, 1. 
VERMONT—$20.04. 

Burlington: Mrs. Worcester, 5. Bristol: 
ue St .Johnsbury: South 6.50. West 
Glover:. 5.25. 

WASHINGTON—$27.33. 

Colfax: Rev. J. Herbert Bainton, 5. Pull- 
man: Mr. Thayer, 0. . Rosalia: Crary; 
Memorial, 38c. Tacoma: Rev. W. C. Mer- 
ritt, 2. Washougal: Mr. & Mrs. Strunk & 
Bro. 10. 

WISCONSIN—$31.06. 

..Eeu Clair: Mr. Chamberlin, 5. Hartford: 
20:56. Holcombe: Mr. Adams, 1. Milwau- 
kee: Rev. D. A. Richardson, 1. Shiocton: 
Rey. J. W. Jordan, 1. Viroqua: Rey. A. FE. 


Hartwell, 2.50. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS: $1622.60. 


. . . . 
Rushing, whirling, sucking air cleans, 
Terrific Air Suction. carpets, rugs, mattings on floor, 
without sweeping or dusting. No motors, no electricity, Oonstant 
suction. New Home Vacuum Oleaner. New principle. One person 
operates. Child or weak woman can handle easily. Weighs nine 


pounds. Simple—powerfu.—effective. It's the constant suction 
that does it—terrific, irresistible, sure. Sucking, drawing— Brooms, Brushes, 


athering up into itself dirt—dust—grit—germs and grime 
trons the very warp and fibre of carpets, rugs, mattings, and Dust Cloths. 
Does same kind of work as high priced machines, Thoy don’t clean your rugs and carpets. 
Price so low all may enjoy its benefits. Unlike Brooms and sweepers fil! the air with 
anything you’ve seen or heard of. Makes carpets clouds of unhealthy disease-laden dust 
look like new. Better than if taken up and and germs and remove only surface dirt. 
beaten. Raises no dust, so no dusting re- New Home Vacuum Oleaner sucks up not 
quired. Does what days of sweeping only surface dirt, but all dirt, dust, grit and 
and poundin could never do. Mrs, erms from in and beneath. Disturbance and 
Jane Shully, Neb., writes. “You don't upheaval of house-cleaning unnecessary. Sto 
claim half enough. I wouldn't part short! Put drudgery behind you—leisure and healt 
with my cleaner forany price, if I before. In New Home Vacuum Oleaner lies your 
couldn’t get another. My tep salvation from household slavery. Adopt the new—easy 
year old girl operates mine —modern—sanitary—scientific way of cleaning. 
easily an enjc - 
SAVES MONEY, wa Price $8.50. Sent Anywhere. 
STRENGTH, : Not Sold in Stores. 

Think of it! Not $100, $50, nor even $25—only $8.50. Think! what 
asmall price for such a wonderful invention. What's $8.50 com- 
pared to a neat, clean home; when you can banish forever the 

drudgery of sweeping—cleaning—dusting; when there will be no 

more carpets and rugs to take upand beat. We guarantee New Home 
Vacuum Cleaner to be just as represented or your money back, 
Comes set ve eee for use. You will be delighted—enraptured with it, 

Mrs. Henry Deller, R. I. ‘‘I must thank you for telling me of 
your wonderful cleaner. What a God send it is to women. I have not felt so 
rested in years. Work now easy. Plenty of spare time. Don’t see how you 
ean sell it so cheap.’’ Don't wait; don’t hesitate. Order now. You risk 
othing. To try a New Home Cleaner means to want it—then to keep it, 


Every cleaner tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Send for a cleaner now. 


° ° é 
Agents are Making Big Profits. 
Women excited—eager to buy as soon as they see how beautifully it works. 
No trouble to make sales—no experience required. Just. demonstrate— 
that’sall. Shown in three minutes—sold in five. C. E. Goff, Mo., says: 
**Sold five cleaners last Saturday; my first attempt. W. H. Morgan, Pa. 
“Sold 45 cleaners in 25 hours.’”’ It’s immense. So simple—so cheap. Yet 
= s0 good, allbuy. YOU make money. YOU get these big profits. Write a 
S t A h eard now. Get our liberal proposition. 

ent Anywhere Address R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 999 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


AN IDEAL SUMMER SERVICE 


Use a Service of Story and Song instead of a Sermon ona Hot Sunday evening. If you have 
never used one of them, it is simply because you don’t know how decidedly attractive they are. 
They are the best of all the good things we have ever published. 

We can't tell youall about them, for you must see and hear them to know their value. Each 
one is a complete service in itself. The pastor or any good reader reads the story, and the choir 
clinches the truth of the story by the song illustration. 


You need only copies enough for the reader and choir to render them successfully. Among 
those already printed are : 


The Story o the Pink Rose Little Daniel Probable Sons 
The Shepherd’s Story Love Triumphant Christie’s Old Organ 
His Mother's S-rmon Whiter Than Snow Pilgrim’s Progress 
Where Love is There God is Also Saved at Sea Buy Your Own Cherries 


Price, rs cents each or &1 50 per dozen, postpaid. ; , 
Returnable copies mailed on request to any pastor or superintendent, if you mention THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY. Write a card now asking for the complete set. 


150 NEW YORK Tullar-Meredith Company ofa Moat apg Mente 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF i. 
NTIC CIT; 


ages brimful of useful information, beantl- 
fuly finstrated. The leading hotels described, 
withrates, city map,amusements,excursions,etc. The 
only reliable, complete Guide of City cCopyrigited). 
Send 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
Atlantic City Free Information Bureau 
10 S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, Nd. 


= =s=! = 
MORRISON H. VAIL, A. I. A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
DIxoN, ILLINOIS, ee 


U.S. A. 


cain BAKER'S 
| seh Cocoa 


Ke with the delzczous 


brown color 


characteristic 
of this high 


grade cocoa 


is made only 


by 


Registered 
U. S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 


Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a _ specialty 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON ; MASS. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your dru ruggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CuEMmicaL Works, Providence, R.I., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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Next to 
the Bible Itself 


puis superb "Bible Story in Picture" has 
found a place in thousands of American 
homes. Here, for the first time, the Scriptures, 
from Genesis to Revelations, are rendered in 
illustration, by magnificent reproductions of 
200 of the most beautiful modern Biblical 
paintings, arranged in chronological sequence. , 
Full explanatory selections from the Bible 
connect one picture with the next. 


This is a Rare Opportunity for every fam- 
ily to own, at slight outlay, 


Sacred 
rt 


“The Bible Story in Picture” 


The painters whose pictures are here reproduced 
* are not restricted to any school or nation. The pictures 
have been selected for the degree of expression, vigor and 
beauty that enables the beholder to grasp, instantly and clearly, the 
spirit and sentiment of the work. On the page facing each picture is 
given the painter's name, the gallery in which the picture is now kept, the 
quotation from the Bible which the picture illustrates, and also a full explanation 
and description of the picture itself. (For a wedding gift "Sacred Art" has no equal.) 


The Best of All Bible Teachers ! 


A Boon to Parents. An Inspiration to the Child. 


A.M. 
Cassell 


A Delight to the Art Lover and the Reverent Mind. New York 
oe Gentlemen : 
@ Sacred Art is a work of exquisite beauty and reverence.. To the lover of I enclose 50c. 


for which send me 
on approval, 
prepaid, a copy 
**SACRED ART.’” 
If satisfactory, I will remit 
promptly 50c. additional, 
and $1.00 per month there- 
after for four months. If not 
satisfactory, I will return the 
volume at your expense, in which 
case you agree to refund my pay- 
ment of 50c. at once, 


art and the reverent mind, it opens a world of new treasure and delight. In 
the home, where it is within the reach of the young and unimaginative 
mind, it conveys as correct an idea as possible of the Scriptures, and im- 
presses the Holy Record in an enlightening manner upon the memory. 


fas By the CASSELL PLAN of PERIODICAL PAYMENTS 

you may enjoy this splendid work in your home 
for an outlay of but 3c. per day for a short period after 
the first payment has been made. As this Offer will 
probably not appear again, we advise you to 1a 
Act Now. Don’t delay. Send the Coupon to-day! 
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_ The religious statistics of the country, gathered by the census bureau 
in 1906, show that the gain in churches and communicants continues to 
outrun the growth in population. 


In the United States, not including its island possession, the total 
number of communicants is nearly thirty three millions (32,936,445), or 
more than one-third of the entire population. Of this grand total ‘more 
than twelve and a half millions (12,679,142) are Roman Catholics, and 
more than twenty and a quarter millions (20,287,742) are Protestants. 


Are we doing our share of the work in the great cities? In cities 
of the first class, with a population of 300,000 or more, Protestants have 
7.3 per cent of their membership while Catholics have 29.6 per cent of 
theirs. Of Protestant communicants, 80.6 per cent are outside the cities 
larger than 25,000 population, while the Catholics have 47.8 per cent out- 
side of their cities. 


The Protestant Episcopal church reports more than one-half its mem- 
bership (51.2 per cent) in the principal cities, and the Christian Scientists 
have a still larger proportion (82.6 per cent). 


In the five leading cities the proportion of church members to the 
population are, New York, 44.7 per cent; Chicago, 40.7 per cent; Phila- 
delphia, 38.8 per cent; Boston, 61.6 per cent; St. Louis, 46.6 per cent. 


In the church services of 16,688 organizations foreign languages only 
are used. Forty-four different languages are used by 5,022,601 members 
of these churches. In 7,906 other churches, with 3,371,628 members, 
services are conducted in both English and foreign languages. 


Peter F. Corbett, a highly educated Nez Perce Indian, prominent 
among the ranchers of Northern Idaho, reported to Dr. F. E. Clark that 
“more than 500 Indians on the Nez Perce reservation in Idaho belong to 
the Christian Endeavor Society, while in the town of Kamiah we have 95 
members. A peculiar thing about it is that almost all are the older people 
of the tribe.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary; J. ras 
Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Many of our readers will, if they see this copy of THE AMERICAN 
Missionary at all, find it in a pile of accumulated magazines on return 
from vacation. They may be inclined to assume that such is the case with 
all. We remind them that our missionaries, and by far the larger part of 
our readers, are working right on through the summer, with only the briefest 
respite, or none at all. We send greeting to all these patient burden- 
bearers, and wish for them grace and strength according to their need. 

££) * : 

Miss Woodberry, representing our Woman’s Department, will spend 
July and August teaching in five summer mission conferences scattered 
all the way from Maine to California. 

De ee es 

Rey. J. H. Lyon, who for many years has carried the duties of Secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Home Missionary Society in addition to his 
pastorate, resigned at the recent meeting of the Society, on account of im- 
paired health. Mr. Lyon’s wise and painstaking labor has been greatly 
appreciated, and deep regret was felt that he must take this step. Rev. 
James E. McConnell, of Providence, was chosen to fill his place. We give him 
hearty welcome to the home mission fellowship. 

4 #8 

We give prominence this month to the report of an interdenomina- 
tional committee on “Co-operative Advance in Home Missions.” Every 
word of it is worthy of careful reading. It is not based on mere theory, 
but on a careful analysis of a typical state. Its proposals are conserva- 
tive, but go to the root of the matter. The action of home mission societies 
on these proposals has been united and cordial, although, as stated in the 
report, it is not possible for them summarily to put them in force through- 
out the territory involved. In each denomination the home mission organ- 
ization is so interwoven with local organizations or so dependent on the 
will of a national organization that it must proceed slowly. But this 
report makes a beginning whose end will be, God willing, the elimination 
of “overlapping and overlooking” from the home mission field. Steps have 
already been taken to call together representatives of the various denomina- 
tions in all the states indicated in the report, for conference. It is prob- 
ably scarcely necessary to say that The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society has been active in the steps already taken, and that our his- 
toric attitude in the matter is so well known that the other denominations 
are warranted in taking our co-operation for granted anywhere and every- 
where that proposals are made looking toward more rational and fraternal 
relations between Protestant bodies. 
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- At the recent council held to ordain Miss Barbara Slavinskie, our 
brave pastor-missionary at Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, it was found that 
among the ministers participating in the ordination services, six races 
were represented—Polish, German, Scotch, Welsh, Norwegian, and Eng- 
lish. Surely nothing more cosmopolitan could be desired. And how sug- 
gestive it is of the way in which the democratic spirit and the Gospel spirit 
ought to bring us all together. 

# ¢ € 
Last month there came the unwelcome news of the death of Mr. J. 
William Rice, of Providence, for many years treasurer of the Rhode 
Island Home Missionary Society and for a long period one of the Executive 
Committee of the National Society. Mr. Rice was a man whose genial 
personality and unselfish devotion to the work of the Church of Christ 
eave him large place in our fellowship. Although he had rounded out the 
full measure of man’s allotted term, it is hard to lose him from the varied 
relationships with which he was concerned. We extend to his family 
and fellow-workers our sympathy. : 
& $$ tt 
Nevada seems to be the only prize fighting state left on the map. 
Possibly this may be due to the fact that it has but one Congregational 
church. We have been anxiously waiting the time when our resources 
would permit us to take our share in carrying forward Christian work 
there. Is there not someone who will come to our help in the matter? 
& £ #€ 
Those who fondly imagine that ours is a democratic government may 
be reminded by the passage of the Postal Savings Bill that only by in- 
sistent pressure from the President has there been enacted a measure which 
for a quarter of a century ninety-nine people out of a hundred have wanted, and 
twenty-five out of a hundred have personally needed. The subtle and 
powerful influences which have so long delayed its passage have been 
equally potent against other legislation in the interest of the people, and 
for legislation in the interest of the few. We congratulate the amiable 
President on getting what the strenuous President was unable to secure. 
¢ £ 
The United States Census Bureau reports that in 1906 English was 
the sole language of worship in 181,393 religious organizations in con- 
tinental United States, with 23,648,267 members. This is 85.5 per cent. 
of the total number of the organizations, and 71.8 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. It also shows that English and some foreign languages were used 
in 7,906 organizations, with 3,371,628 members ; while foreign languages 
only are used in the church services of 16,688 organizations, with 5,022,- 
601 members; which is 7.9 per cent of the organizations and 15 per cent. 
of the membership, or 6 per cent. of the estimated population in 1906. The 
states reporting more than one hundred organizations using a foreign 
language are as follows: 


Minnesota ....----+> 2,793 South Dakota ~....... 960 New Jersey .....-.-. 382 
Wisconsin ...-.+-++:: 2,502, Nebraska .......----. 950 Oklahoma .....-..... 375 
Pennsylvania ....---- 2,318 Missouri ..........+++ 709 NAB HiMOtON eh. cuss» 355 
Tilinols: aise eek sues T7396 — TERAS wees die ciecewene 640 Cotmnecticut ......... 266 
New York ....--++:- 1,409 KansaS ..<+......+0+ GOS ENOL GO ss cpatene sk 245 
Towa a ttiae cer aien <3 1408 Tndiafia -......<....-. 555 Louisiana ..........-. 170 
Michigan ....-----+-- q,150 California -..-..+.++- ASA Oregon <....60. +0000. 158 
North Dakota ....-- 1,132. Massachusetts ......- 444 Maryland .......---.. 144 


Ohi: ss fee en nreten 1,097 New Mexico .....-- #19. Maine ...:....--+6++: 104 


/ Rev L.A wilson. i “Rev T D:D owell 


_ Yale Divinity School | 1} . Yale Diviz 


ily: Sekoal 


THE MONTANA BAND 


A MONTANA BAND 


UR workers in Montana have 
O recently been cheered by the 
coming of a band of young 
ministers from the East. They are 
Messrs. L. A. Wilson and T. B. 
Powell, of the class of ‘o9, Yale 
Divinity school; Messrs. H. H. 
Lindeman and W. H. Marshall, of 
this year’s class in the same school; 
and Mr. F. H. Condit, just gradu- 
ated from Hartford Seminary. 

A service to bid these young men 
Godspeed as they were leaving for 
their western homes, was held in 
the United Church, New Haven, on 
May 20. The service was shared 
by the local churches of New Haven, 
Yale Seminary, and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Rev. Oscar E. 
Maurer, of the Center Church, 
preached the sermon; Rev. R. C. 
Denison, of the United Church, pre- 
sided and offered the prayer of con- 
secration; Dean E. L. Curtis read 
the Scriptures; Professor B. W. 


Bacon ‘spoke a word of greeting to 


REV. JOSEPH POPE, 
GENERAL Missionary IN MONTANA, 


the Band; and Secretary H. C. Her- 
ring gave an account of conditions 
in Montana and of the work which 
the youug men are to undertake. 

This accession to our Montana 
force is of great significance to us 
just at the present time, because 
of the unprecedented growth of 
population ‘in Montana and the need 
of swift and effective steps to plant 
the Church in new communities. 
This growth in population is due 
to four chief causes: 

First. There is a new era of rail- 
road building on. The Milwaukee 
road has just built its transconti- 
nental line, traversing the entire 
length of the state. This company, 
as also the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern companies, is build- 
ing branch lines in various direc- 
tions and at various points along 
their main lines. At the present 
rate practically the entire state will 
be brought within reasonable dis- 
tance of a railroad during the next 
three or four years. 

Second. A number of Indian re- 
servations have been thrown open 
to settlement, and others soon will 
be, in whole or in part. These con- 
stitute some of the choicest por- 
tions of the state. Two such reser- 
vations now being settled contain 
two million acres. 

Third. The United States has in 
hand very extensive irrigation pro- 
jects west of the mountains near 
Flat Head Lake, in the southeast 
near Billings, and in the center near 
Great Falls. These irrigation tracts 
will support a very large popula- 
tion, since the farms are only from 
twenty to forty acres in size. The 
area being opened on the six irri- 
gation projects carried on by the 
United States is about half a mil- 
lion acres. An equal amount is be- 
ing irrigated by private companies. 
Within the bounds of Montana an 
area as large as the state of Massa- 
chusetts can be irrigated. 
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Fourth. The past ten years have 
witnessed rapid development in the 
science of what is known as “dry 
farming.” By means’ of certain 
methods of cultivation, the rainfall 
of winter and spring is conserved, 
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tion in regions having only fifteen 
to twenty inches of rainfall per year 
may be said to be in a way of hope- 
ful solution. 

As a result of these conditions 


there is now a very rapid flow of 


A MOUNTAIN 


and excellent crops are raised in 
practically every part of the state. 
The United States Government has 
taken steps to encourage the settle- 
ment of these “dry farming” lands 
by allowing each settler to. file 
on three hundred and twenty acres 
instead of one hundred and sixty as 
heretofore. It will presumably hap- 
pen that in exceptionally dry seasons 
there will be widespread failure of 
crops. But broadly speaking, the 


problem of farming without irriga- 


STREAM IN 


MONTANA. 


people into Montana. At the land 
office in Great Falls during the year 
ending April 1, there were 11,063 
homestead entries. This means a 
new population of perhaps 40,000 in 
that part of the state. There are 
four or five other land offices in the 
state, none of them, however, doing 
as much business at the present 
time as the Great Falls office. Mean- 
while, the mining and commercial 
interests of the state are growing in 
like way. 


TAKE ME BACK TO OLD MONTANA 


By D. J. O’Malley, Deer Lodge, Montana; better known as ‘‘ Kid White, the 
Cowboy Poet”’ 


Take me back to old Montana, Take me where there ain’t no subways, 
Where there’s plenty room and air: Nor no forty-story shacks; 

Where there’s cottonwood an’ pine trees, Where they shy at automobiles, 
Bitter-root an’ prickly pear; Dudes, plug hats, an’ three-rail tracks; 

Where there ain’t no pomp nor glitter, Where the old sun-tanned prospector 
Where a shillin’s called a “bit,” Dreams of wealth and pans his dirt, 

Where at night the magpies twitter, Where the sleepy night herd puncher 
Where the Injun fights were fit. Sings to steers and plys the quirt. 


MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA. 


Take me back where the sage is plenty, Take me where there’s diamond hitches, 
Where there’s rattlesnakes and ticks; Ropes an’ brands an’ ca’tridge belts; 
Where a stack of “whites” costs twenty; Where the boys wear shapps for britches, 

Where they don’t sell gilded bricks. Flannel shirts an’ Stetson felts. 
Where the old Missouri river Land of alfalfa an’ copper! 

An’ the muddy Yellowstone Land of sapphire an’ of gold! 
Make green patches in the Bad Lands Take me back to dear Montana, 


Where old Sittin’ Bull was known. Let me die there when I’m old. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVANCE IN HOME MISSIONS 


int Committee, by Rev. L. C. Barnes, D.D., Chairman, 


and Rev. E. B. Sanford, D.D., Secretary 


Reported on behalf of the Jo 

JOINT Committee was 
A formed in the spring of 1909, 

composed of the Committee 
on Home Missions of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and a special committee 
appointed for the purpose by the 
Home Missions Council. .It will be 
remembered that the Federal Coun- 
cil was organized by the specific 
and formal action of thirty denomi- 
nations acting as entire denomina- 
tional bodies, composed of over six- 
teen million communicants, and that 
the Home Missions Council is a com- 
bination of the home mission boards 
and officers of fifteen communions, 
including nearly all the larger de- 
nominations. This Joint Committee 
consists of forty representative men 
from twenty-one denominational 
bodies. 

The Joint Committee undertook 
as its first task to make an investi- 
gation of the actual conditions on 
the home mission field, to discover 
in what degree there is overlapping 
of effort, and in what degree there 
exist home mission fields which are 
being neglected by all. Offhand ob- 
servations on this subject are easy. 
\Vhat is needed is a wide and care- 
ful induction of facts. 

As a beginning in this direction, 
the Joint Committee requested the 
Federal Council of Churches to make 
careful inquiry concerning a single 
and typical western state. In re- 
sponse to this request, Mr. O. F. 
Gardner, Assistant Secretary of the 
Federal Council, took up his residence 
in Colorado, in the very heart of the 
western home mission field, and gave 
his attention for some months to 
this investigation. On a blank pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee, and 
with the co-operation of the state 
superintendents of the various home 
mission boards, church statistics 


were obtained directly from the field. 
These were verified in three ways— 
by denominational year-books, by a 
census just taken by the Colorado 
State Sunday-school Association, 
and by the Bulletin of Religious 
Bodies recently issued by the United 
States Census Bureau. The tables 
go over the entire state, county by 
county and town by town, giving 
the population, the area, the post of- 
fices, the churches, the membership, 
the current expenses of the churches, 
and the amount of home mission aid 
received. In addition to_ statistics, 
many written descriptions of condi- 
tions were secured. Since this in- 
formation was necessarily obtained — 
through voluntary co-operation, it 
is surprising that definite returns 
cover at least 75 per cent. of all the 
church work now being done in 
Colorado. Substantially we have a 
conspectus of over 9o per cent. of 
all. 

The investigation brought out the 
fact that at one end of the scale 11 
per cent. of home mission aid goes 
to fields where there is but one 
church; and 77.8 per cent. goes 
to the strategic centers, the nine 
largest towns and cities of the state 
(35.6 per cent. to the two largest 
cities). Nearly go per cent., there- 
fore, of the home mission aid goes 
either where there is no duplication 
whatever or to the swiftly growing 
cities where the future of the peo- 
ple is pivoted, leaving but 11.2 per 
cent. at the other end of the scale. 
The facts ascertained enable us to 
answer two questions. 


A Minor Question: Is there 
Overlapping? 


It is plain that overlapping of ef- 
fort, where it exists at all, is to be 
found in the 11.2 per cent. of aid 
going to places of no considerable 
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size where two or more mission 
boards are aiding in the mainte- 
nance of churches. This statement 
does not overlook the fact that over- 
lapping is possible even in populous 
and growing cities through undue 
multiplication of churches in certain 
neighborhoods. Nor does it ignore 
the further fact that there may be 
over-churching in communities 
which do not receive home mission 
aid. But the former condition ap- 
pears to be exceptional, and the lat- 
ter is beyond the scope of the re- 
sponsibility of home mission boards. 
These boards need mainly to turn 
their attention to the 11.2 per cent. 
of aid mentioned above, in order 
to ascertain whether it is justifiable 
in a large view of the case. 
Although no positive judgment can 
be expressed as to a given field with- 
out an exhaustive examination made 
on the spot, yet it is plain from 
general conditions that there is oc- 
casion for the home mission boards 
to give fresh consideration to this 
feature of their responsibility. Such 
very exceptional cases as that of a 
town with four hundred people and 
four churches receiving home mis- 
sion aid to the amount of $660, and 
another of three hundred people 
with six churches receiving $530 of 
such aid, call for prompt and care- 
ful scrutiny. Other places without 
such patent excess of churches show 
conditions. which, create a similar 
presumption. The importance of 
this aspect of the subject has to do 
not so much with the waste.of home 
mission money—of which waste the 
amount at worst is small—but with 
the loss of effectiveness which ac- 
companies undue multiplication of 
churches. 


The Major Question: Is There 


Overlooking? 


Turning to the urgent, vital ques- 
tion of neglected fields, the results 
of the investigations are a surprise 
even to those most intimately fa- 
miliar with western conditions. One 
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hundred and thirty-three places were 
found, ranging in population from 
150 to 1,000 souls, without Protes- 
tant churches of any kind; and one 
hundred of these are also without 
a Roman Catholic church. Some of 
these places have two or three 
saloons and other agencies vf evil, 
but no preaching of the gospel of 
righteousness and salvation. It is 
not to be assumed that the com- 
munities thus indicated are all vil- 
lages. Some of them are rural com- 
munities ; some are mining communi- 
ties scattered up and down a nar- 
row valley, being difficult to care 
for because thus scattered. In ad- 
dition to these, there are four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight communities 
of sufficient importance to have 
post offices, but without any 
churches. There are whole counties 
with no adequate religious work. 
Examples are—San Miguel County, 
with 5,000 people in twelve places, 
and only three churches in the 
county; Lake County, with four 
churches in Leadville, which has 
13,000 people; Las Animas County, 
with eleven churches in Trinidad, 
where there are 14,000 people, but 
only four churches for the 16,000 
people, largely Mexican, in all the’ 
rest of the county; Cheyenne 
County, a rapidly developing dry 
farming county with only one 
church. Of the sixty counties in 
the state, at least eighteen appear to 
be without adequate church work 
of any kind. If the same ratio of 
destitute communities to total popu- 
lation holds good through all the 
eleven Mountain and Pacific States, 
there are more than one thousand 
of them; counting post office neigh- 
borhoods without churches, over four 
thousand. The conditions thus re- 
vealed are a reproach either to the 
home mission boards or their sup- 
porting constituencies, or both. 
Swift and concerted endeavor should 
be put forth to remedy them. 

The Joint Committee, on the as- 
sumption that in one degree or an- 
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other other western states would 
show a state of affairs like that in 
Colorado, recommended ‘to the 
boards constituting the Home Mis- 
sions Council that they instruct 
their representatives as follows: 


1. To confer with like officers of other 
home mission societies or boards, and 
arrange to allot the entirely unoccupied 
fields among the various bodies, so that 
each shall feel especial responsibility for 
given fields. 

2. To decline to endorse applications 
for home mission aid in places where the 
gospel of Christ is earnestly and ade- 
quately promulgated by others, and 
where assured prospects of growth do 
not seem to demand the establishment 
of other churches. 


This recommendation has been en- 


dorsed in spirit and principle by the 
following organizations: 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 


The Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

The Board of Home Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church in North 
America. 

The Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
The Board of Domestic Missions of the 

Reformed Church in America. 
The Board of Home Missions 

, United Brethren in Christ. 

In addition to these, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has placed on record the 
following action: “That while as 
members of The Board we are fa- 
vorable to the principles stated in the 
Joint Recommendations, we feel that 
final action must be referred to the 
governing body of the Church, 
namely, the General Conference.” 


It was not possible for any of 
these bodies to adopt these resolu- 
tions in their literal form, since all 
of them carry on their work through 
and with conventions, conferences, 
associations, and presbyteries in such 
way that the co-operation of local 
and national bodies must be 


of the 
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licited and secured in order to the 
full working of the plan. But with- 
out dissent the members of all these 
boards expressed their sympathy 
with the end in view. Under the com- 
mission of the boards named are 


REV. E. B. SANFORD, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF TUE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, AND OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE FOR INVESTIGATION. 


5,115 out of the 6,066 home mission- 
aries west of the Mississippi River. 
Steps are being taken to secure in 
each state a conference of home mis- 
sion representatives, looking to the 
initiation of such co-operative meas- 
ures as have been described. It is 
believed by the Joint Committee 
that the fields where co-operation 
is feasible are exceedingly varied, 
comprising such as the following: 

1, Spanish-speaking fields, in some of 
which it has long been in force. 
_ 2. Work for the Indians, where it is 
in process of adoption. 

3. Mining and lumbering camps, where 
the population is especially shifting. 

4. Immigrants who do not find in this 
country already a considerable body of 


their own nationality in evangelical 
churches. 
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5. The congested sections of great 
cities, where there is no coping with the 
vast needs except by co-operating. 

6. Thinly populated sections which are 
not strategic numerically, and yet, judg- 
ing by the past, are the springs of the 
best life of the nation. 


7. Experience indicates that recommen- 
dation 2 is likely to find its most fre- 
quent application in the smaller towns 
and villages which have no assurance 
of large growth. 

In these and like forms of effort, 
both within and without home mis- 
sion lines, persistent endeavor should 
be put forth to bring about the 
largest measure of conference and 
co-operation. 


ENGLISH IN HUNGARY 


The following letter taken from 
the New York Times gives a vivid 
glimpse of some of the things which 
are happening in the Old World as 
one of the results of immigration to 
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the United States. It emphasizes 
the pressing importance of estab- 
lishing Christian conditions of life 
for those who will in many cases 
return to their homes to impart to 
others what they have learned in 
America. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

A unique incident occured recently in 
a Slovak community in Hungary where 
at present an exciting electoral campaign 
is going on for election of members to 
the Hungary Congress. A candidate try- 
ing to state his platform was interrupted 
by a farmer, who, addressing him in Eng- 
lish, said, “Slovaks don’t understand 
Hungarian. Talk English, the language 
we can understand.” The candidate dis- 
cussed for over an hour his platform in 
English. At the conclusion another farmer 
spoke, also in English, of his: satisfaction 
with the platform. This incident brought 
out the fact that eighty per cent. of the 
three thousand inhabitants of the com- 
munity had lived for some time in the 
United States and acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of the English language. 

E. Lanpau. 
New York, May 18, Igto. 


¢ 


A CHARCOAL SKETCH OF THE COAL FIELDS 
OF INDIANA 


By Rey. W. G. Puddefoot, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KETCH is the only name for 
& anything said about the coal 
fields. Nothing stays put long 
enough for a time exposure. The 
constant changes taking place make 
the coal fields one of the most dif- 
ficult problems that confront the 
home missionary. 

Some of these mines are very 
short lived, and great heaps of slag 
are the tombstones of old mines. 
The change from the quiet agricul- 
tural scene to the unsightly new 
village is very rapid. Houses most- 
ly alike in build, and all alike ugly, 
are put up in as cheap a manner as 
possible. In a decade or two they 
are devoid of tenants, doors gone, 
sashes pulled out, and half the clap- 
boards ripped off for kindling. The 
constant change of laborers of all 


nationalities makes the problem still 
more perplexing. The changing 
from English, Scotch, and Welsh 
miners to Polish, Austrian, Russian, 
and Italian, still further complicates 
the work. A new mine starts, and 
away will go half your people. A 
mine or a number of mines shut 
down for months, and all those 
who have the means are off for 
new work, and many who can- 
not go away must live on_ the 
store until fairly mortgaged to 
the place. Very many had less 
than eight days work for the year. 
The men have to buy their own 
blasting powder at nearly double 
its cost, and much poverty abounds. 
Children are in evidence in nearly 
every home, and in most cases are 
glad to come to the Sunday-school, 
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Women have to do most of the 
church work. The missionary on 
these fields must be a man of phys- 
ical as well as moral courage. He 
has many miles to cover, and often 
it is past ten o’clock at night before 
he reaches his home. Often he 
passes groups of drunken men. 
Sometimes fighting and murder 
occur on Sunday night, and more 
than once the missionary has had a 
very close call. The bullet holes 
are still to be seen in the church at 
Caseyville, where men tried to shoot 
the preacher. As new mines and 
towns spring up, the old ones be- 
come depleted. The stores move, 
then the post office goes and it is a 
case of R, Fy Dd: 

Just at this time a new mine has 
been opened near Terre Haute. It 
is called Glen Ayr. Experts say 
there is fifty years of work ahead 
of them. If this is true, by the time 
the mine ts worked out the place 
will be a suburb of Terre Haute. 
Rev. Hugh Kirkland, who for over 
seven years Jhas preached in Dia- 
mond, Perth, and Cardonia, ob- 
tained a position at Glen Ayr. Mr. 
Kirkland is a practical engineer, 
and could not have stayed as long 
as he did but for working in the 
mines. He preaches to a full hall 
on Sunday evenings, and works in 
the mine through the week. When 
he kept a horse there were few 
weeks that he did not have a fu- 
neral, and sometimes so many that 
he-could not get over the ground. 
Among so many mining towns 
deaths by natural causes or by ac- 
cident are very numerous. When 
the powder mills at Fontanet blew 
up, some thirty people were hur- 
tied into eternity in a moment of 
time. Houses were shaken; the 
roof of our church at Coal Bluff 
was destroyed and all the win- 
dows broken; and all the sur- 
rounding villages suffered. 

The work in the coal regions 
must of necessity be a home mis- 
sionary one, and with little to look 
forward to except the reward that 
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will come from feeding the lambs. 
And one thing cannot be lost sight 
of—no matter how long or short the 
stay of the people, some one is al- 
ways there. When the Welsh 
were in the ascendant they were 
never without a preacher, but kept 
up the work as they do at Elwood. 
Here the men are scattered over many 
states, but the women and children 
are there, and some good deacon who 
can preach holds the fort. 


Home Missions are a_ burning 
necessity. They will save the na- 
tion, and nothing else can. This 
country must be leavened with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, or it will go 
the way of all other godless nations. 
Schools will not save us, railroads 
will not, money will not, war will 
not, but the Gospel preached and 
taught will—Rev. M. Greene, D.D. 


MR. JOSEPH WLLIAM RICE, 
(See Editorial, page 317) 


SUMMARY OF REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR{ENDING MARCH 31, 1910 


HE Congregational Home 

Missionary Society carried 

on work during the year in 
twenty-eight states and territories, 
and the Constituent State Societies 
in sixteen more. The number of 
missionaries under commission for 
the whole or part of the year was 
1,577, which is 65 less than last 
year; and they cared for 2,304 
churches and preaching stations, 
which is 12 less than last year. 
Connected with these churches were 
2,176 Sunday-schools, 51 more than 
last year. Of these churches, 348 
held services in foreign tongues, 
fifteen less than last year. These 
tongues were German, Bohemian, 
Italian, Swedish, Danish-Norwe- 
gian, Welsh, Finnish, Armenian, 
Spanish, French, Syrian, Polish, Al- 
banian, Greek, Portuguese, and Croa- 
‘tian, sixteen in all. The largest 
foreign work was carried on among 
the German people, ninety churches 
using that language in their serv- 
ices. 

During the year 118 new churches 
were organized, or 33 less than last 
year, 80 new church buildings were 
erected, 14 less than last year; and 
35 parsonages were built, two more 
than last year. The number of 
churches coming to self-support was 
96, which is two more than last 
year. Twenty-eight churches for- 
merly self-supporting were com- 
pelled to ask aid again, 29 less than 
last year. 

In addition to the figures above 
given, the Society has this year 
secured from various city societies 
which aid in the support of pastors, 
statistics of their work. These 
show a total of 57 churches aided, 
of which 48 were English and 9 
foreign. There were 58 Sunday- 
schools in connection with them. 
Seventy-four ministers were under 
the commission of these societies 


for the whole or a part of the year, 
aggregating 659 months of service. 
This makes a total of 1,651 minis- 
ters serving 2,361 churches and 
preaching stations with 2,234 Sun- 
day-schools. 

The net receipts of The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society 
for the year were as follows: 


From contributions ........-- $108,344.75 
From JegacieS .:.....--.0000: 153,762.91 
From investments ......+-..+- 23,821.01 
From “Together Campaign”... 146,285.87 

$432,214.54 


The Constituent State Societies 
received during the year a total of 
$266,067.29. Adding this to the re- 
ceipts of the National Society, and 
deducting the amount sent by the 
National Society to the State Socie- 
ties ($36,106.64), we have $662,175,- 
19, this being $139,199.68 more 
than last year. Besides this there 
was raised by city societies for the 
support of pastors, $36,303.14, mak- 
ing a grand total for Congregational 
home missions for the year of $698,- 
538.33. ‘ies ' 

These city societies raised also 
considerable sums for endowment, 
buildings, and sites, which do not 
technically fall in the home mission 
column. 

The expenditures for the year by 
The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society for missionary work and 
general expenses were $232;779.82. 
To this should be added $10,930.39, 
the difference between the amount 
received from and the amount sent 
to the Constituent State Societies 
under the percentage plan. In addi- 
tion, the Society’s debt of 139,083.77 
was paid during the year, and 
$46,000 transferred to the Hillyer 
legacy fund, making a total expendi- 
ture for the National Society of 
$428,793.98. 

The average gift from each mem- 
ber of the Congregational churches 
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for -the year was 46 cents.~ The Missouri. 1.--13)....s..s0sdsps-se 93 
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PANHANDLE. 


By Rev. C. G. Murphy, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


the Panhandle of Texas con- 

sists of four churches and 
five outstations. Three (of the 
churches are on the railroad, viz., 
Amarillo, Farwell, and _ Friona. 
Spring Lake is forty miles from 
the railroad, in a rapidly settling 
farming district. Each of the four 
has a church building. The one 
at Spring Lake is not completed, 
but they built without aid from the 
Church Building Society. Farwell 
has a parsonage. These four 
churches and the outstations are 
cared for now by three pastors; 
Friona and Spring Lake, forty 
miles apart across country, being 
yoked. In the beginning of this 
year we had but two pastors and 
part of the time of a general mis- 
sionary. Now there is need of four 
pastors. Rev. W. A. Hensel, who 
has Friona and Spring Lake, will 
take Spring Lake and out-work as 
soon as finances make it possible to 
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put a pastor at Friona. This is the 
next forward step in the Panhandle 
for us. There are attractive open- 
ings on every hand, but we must 
not go beyond what we can care 
for well. 

The work is in excellent condi- 
tion, well manned, and is being ener- 
getically developed. Last year two 
churches were recognized, and the 
Friona church building, costing 
about three thousand dollars, was 
dedicated. The Spring Lake church 
has a membership of one hundred 
and eleven, and the Sunday-school 
two hundred. Only two or three of 
these were originally Congregation- 
alists, and the church and Sunday- 
school is a clear gain to the denomi- 
nation. This community began to 
settle about three years ago. We 
broucht them their first religious 
services in the form of a mission 
school. The work was carefully 
and consecutively followed up by 
general workers until last fall. 
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Since then they have had a regular 
pastor. The influence of the church 
and Sunday-school spreads _ out 
twelve to fifteen miles in every direc- 
tion, covering the entire settlement 
and practically reaching every home 
in that compass. The people are 
united and enthusiastic. What has 
been done here demonstrates what 
could be done in many places with 
a tactful minister and some money. 
It does not require a large amount 
of money, for the people are gener- 
ous and deeply interested. The best 
time to get people to build churches 
is while they are building homes. 


Large tracts of prairie pasture 
are now being transformed into 
homes and farms, and many rail- 
roads are being pushed out in 
all directions, along which towns 
are springing up. The opportunity 
for us is only measured by our 
means. 


Mr. E. K. Warren, through the 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, initiated the 
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work in the Panhandle and is stand- 
ing generously back of it. In this 
way the Sunday-School Society and 
the Home Missionary Society are 
joined in developing and pushing it 
forward. Rev. W. H. Hurlbut, of 
Farwell, is wholly backed by the 
Sunday-School Society; Rev. W. A. 
Hensel, of Spring Lake and Friona, 
by the Home Missionary Society ; 
and Rev. William O. Rogers, of 
Amarillo, by both societies. Rev. 
L. J. Parker did good service as 
general worker the fore part of the 
year, and Rev. A. K. Wray, D.D., 
did excellent work as acting pastor 
at Amarillo until a permanent >as- 
tor was secured. In April the 
churches and ministers met and or- 
ganized themselves into the Pan- 
handle Association and also the 
Panhandle Conference. They 
thought best to be a conference by 
themselves, and enlarge until they 
could have a good fellowship. They 
will meet semi-annually, alternating 
as a conference and an association. 


THE TREASURY 


MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By the Associate Secretary 


June Receipts 


Contributions Interest Legacies Total 
ROC ae eee eats s $7,359.58 $1,941.53 $3,579 60 $12,883.71 
ADIOS fhe Paes eo sind seis 9.415.52 2,556.06 7 o10,61 18.982.13 
WHORCHSG St ss bee: $2,055.94 $ 611.47 $3,431.08 $6,098.42 
Wi eicly eee Oe toner ert craves” we) wih ah ete ok i Se Os my SRM Rs 
First Three Months of Fiscal Year, Ending June 30 
MVOC resin rere ik se ee oes 8 $30,525. 6 $3,796.69 $24,499.71 $58,821.46 
TOLO;¢ .cevenaecn~ eels 32,059.65 4,665.63 32 509.00 69,234.28 
WHOTEASS oo Ves eae ue $1,534.59 $ 868 94 $8, 009,29 $10,472.82 
Wee foe ae) eee a Me SC | a meek On a ora 


We are very grateful to our friends and thankful to God for the financial 
showing for the month of June and for the first quarter of our fiscal year as 


well. A glance at the above 
of our sources of income. 


figures shows that there has been a gain in all three. 
This gain is not large, but enough to encourage us 
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in the belief that our friends are as anxious as we are that the Society shall not 
spend money for interest charges. : 

The months of August and September are the most trying months from 
a financial viewpoint, but we are hoping and trusting that our friends will not 
decrease their gifts. We are especially grateful to those churches who send 
to our treasury quarterly instead of waiting for the end of the calendar year. 
The gain in individual gifts over last year is a great encouragement to 


those responsible for the finances of the Society. 


nae) | WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


CO-OPERATION AND SUCCESS 


[From an address delivered by Dr. Frank G. Smith, pastor of the Warren 
Avenue Congregational Church, Chicago, at the meeting of the State Association held. 
in the North Shore Congregational Church, May 17, Ig10.] 


AM to speak of the co-operation 
i that exists, or that should exist, 

between the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union and the benevo- 
lent activities of the church, and of 
the kind and measure of success the 
right kind of co-operation will bring. 
The imperativeness of the theme I 
am sure is self-evident. Wherever 
more than one individual is engaged 
in any task for the achievement of 
certain ends, or whenever more than 
one force or one element is employed 
for the production of certain results, 
then co-operation under intelligent 
guidance is absolutely essential to 
success. Our denomination has 
caught the spirit of this great truth. 
The whole Apportionment Plan is 
a concrete example of our aroused 
consciousness of its value and im- 
portance. And what is true of the 
denomination is also true of the 
local church. There can positively 
be no great success, no splendid 
achievement, without the most per- 
fect co-operation of all its activities 
and its organizations. Who then is 
to bring this about? Who is the 
hub of the local church, from which 
all the spokes radiate? Who is the 
captain of its hosts? Who is the 
correlator of all its forces? The 
pastor is, or at least he ought to be, 


not in any dictatorial manner, but 
as a wise spiritual leader and guide, 
and I venture to claim that in nine 
cases out of ten the church takes 
its color, its spirit, its ideals, its 
efficiency or its inefficiency, from its 
pastor. 

A fine piece of work has been laid 
out for us in our various churches 
by the Apportionment Plan for the 
increasing of our benevolences and 
the consequent increasing of the ef- 
fectiveness of our service to our 
Lord and Master. What part does 
the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union play in this great plan, and 
why should the pastor co-operate 
with them in their work in the most 
enthusiastic way? The answer is 
this: Here is a splendid piece of 
machinery, already organized, per- 
fected, oiled, captained, and ready for 
use for the accomplishment of these 
great benevolent ideals we have set 
before us. The Illinois Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union undertakes 
to raise among the women, $18,000; 
among the young people, $1,500; and 
among the children, $1,000; making 
$20,500 in all, and every dollar of 
it counts on the amount that the 
Illinois churches have been appor- 
tioned to raise for benevolences, So. 
in your little local church every 


‘according to 
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dollar that the local union gathers 
for its work counts on the amount 
that your church has been appor- 
tioned. Now look at the special 
features of their work that. should 
arouse your most enthusiastic inter- 
est as a pastor. 

First, not only does all they raise 
apply on what you have been ap- 
portioned in your church, but they 
have divided the amount among the 
various benevolences _ absolutely 
the Apportionment 
Plan. This is already arranged 
for. 

Again, they have a fine program 
of details. They have not only 
divided the entire amount among 
the various benevolences according 
to plans, but in each separate Society 
they have planned special work. 
For example, they set apart $3,330 
for home missionary work proper, 
then they tell you where every dol- 
lar of it is going—S$1oo to our rep- 
resentative at Ellis Island (how 
glad we should be to know we have 
a little part in that splendid work!) ; 
$250 to the Florida Navy; $300 to 
Albion; $400 to Danville; $450 to 
Pana; $250 to our Italian work in 
Spring Valley; and so on. For 
every other Society it is the same. 
They have a program made out so 
you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing just where the money is going. 
It is a splendid and helpful fea- 
ture. 

Then again, the work of the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Union 
among our children and young peo- 
ple has an exceedingly wholesome 
influence in teaching them fidelity 
to the support of our Congre- 
gational institutions and benevo- 
lences and thus conserving our re- 
sources for the carrying on of our 
work. It would surprise you to 
know what a large amount is given 
by our Congregational young peo- 
ple to benevolent and charitable ob- 
jects outside the denomination. Our 
young people are generous and im- 


pulsive, and when someone comes 
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along representing a worthy object, 
they are quick to give. We do not 
deplore the spirit of this generosity, 
but as our own home folks are a 
little nearer to us than strangers, 
and therefore the first to be cared 
for by us, SO Our growing Congre- 
gativialists should be led to see 
that these institutions and benevo- 
lences are our own children and 
are therefore entitled to our first 
and best love and our continued 
loyalty. This the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union teaches them in 
a most loving and motherly way. 

Furthermore, they cultivate a field 
that would otherwise be left barren. 
This $20,500 that they propose to 
raise among the women and young 
people and children would not be 
raised at all if it were not.done in 
this way. It is clear gain. 

Now in view of these things thus 
briefly set forth, what is the duty 
of the pastor—yea, what is. his 
privilege, his golden opportunity, 
relative to this organization? It is 
plain. If he already has a local 
union in his church he should give 
it a large place in his heart and in 
his work, lending to it his most 
splendid support in every way. If 
he has not a local union in his own 
church, then he could not do a 
better or a wiser thing than to take 
steps at once to organize one. It 
will help him more in the accom- 
plishment of the benevolent objects 
of the church than anything else 
he could possibly do. 

Seventeen years ago my wife and 
myself put in day after day for two 
weeks from morning until late at 
night faithfully visiting the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. A number of times 
we came upon a certain place in the 
Transportation Building where there 
was always such a crowd that we 
could not get near enough to see 
what it was that attracted their at- 
tention. Finally, on a rainy day and 
at a favorable hour, we were able 
to discover what it was that con- 
tinuously attracted and held such a 
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throng. Only an old, rough, weather- 
beaten boat. But it bore a card 
which told a story—it was Grace 
Darling’s lifeboat. Then we stood 
as thousands of others had done and 
gazed upon it with mist-dimmed 
eyes of admiration. We remember- 
ed that morning when the storm 
was raging and a vessel was driven 
upon the rocks and the few surviv- 


ing sailors were clinging to the 
wreckage. We remembered how 
Grace Darling’s father had said 


their boat could net possibly live in 
such a sea, but she coaxed and en- 
couraged, and as the peril deepened 
she commanded, and with her own 
hands helped him launch the boat into 
the tempestuous sea. Then they 
sprang in, and the brave old sea dog 
grasped one oar and the fair-faced, 
tender maiden the other. Out into 
the storm, out into the peril, out 
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into apparent death they drove the 
boat, and at last, with splendid 
manhood laboring at one oar and 
true-hearted womanhood laboring 
at the other, they drove it through 
the tempest and through the storm 
and rescued every man clinging to 
the wreckage. So in the great re- 
ligious problems and opportunities 
that confront us we can accomplish 
the apparently impossible if we 
harness brave manhood and true- 
hearted womanhood to our tasks in 
enthusiastic and co-operative en- 
deavor. Let us give, then, to these 
splendid organizations carried on by 
our wives, our mothers, and our sis- 
ters, our deepest sympathy, our best 
support, and our most loyal and 
ardent endeavor. The finest and best 
success can come only through the 
largest and most effective co-opera- 
tion. 


HOME MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS 


May 1910. 


Shaw, Edwin S., Asst. in northwest No. Dak. 

Sahlstrom, L. A., Reeder, N. D. 

Scheibe, O. J., Cottonwood, S. D. 

Shoemaker, R. R., Lusk, Wyo. 

Sjoberg, A., French Lake, Minn. 

Slavinskie, Miss B., Shenandoah, Penn. 

Spangenburg, J. F., Oriska, N. D. 

Stubbins, W. H., Binger, Okla. 

Stutson, H. H., West Tampa, Fla. 

Test, E. E., Englewood, Colo. 

Thoren, H. H., Big Timber, Mont. 

Tracy, D. W., Nisland, Big Bottom, and Dry 
Creek, S. D. 

Trompen, J. N., Genl. Miss., Colo. 

Truax, Miss A. M., Hermosa, Spring Creek and 
Spokane, S. D. 

Walker, J. F., Redvale, Colo. 

Weitkamp, A. H., Denver, Colo. 

Wicks, O. C., Gary, Ind. 

Youngclaus, W. J., Brighton, Colo. 


June 1910. 


Allen, W. C., Buford, N. D. 

Anderson, C. S., Waverly, Neb. 
Anderson, Jas. W., Sidney, Mont. 
Atcheson, W. H., Dodson, Mont. 

Baker, Edson J., Willsburg. Ore. 

3arker, James J., Electric and Central, Als. 
8eiers, W. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Borton, C. D., Glasgow, Mont. 

Bosworth, A. R., Flasher, N. D. 

Bradley, C. W., Elba, Ala. 

Brurk, W. R., Bonifay and Caryville, Fla. 
Buergi, G. J., Baker, Wetmore and Ismay, Mont. 
Burhans, P. C., Glendive, “Mont. 
Burkhardt, Paul, Norfolk, Neb. 


Burkett, C. E., New Hope, Troy, Glenwood, Wal- 


lace and Goshen, Ala. 
Buswell, Jesse, Plains, Mont. 
Butler, Jesse C., Tallassee, Ala. 


‘Hughes, Mrs. A. McPhee, South 


Chapman, F. H., Jordan, S. D. 

Commander, Saml. F., Westville, Fla. 

Davis, Travis, White Hall and Fairfax, Ga. 

ayers W. F., Woburn, Lignite, Foothills, etc., 

Dawson, Mrs. W. S., Murdo, S. D. 

d’Happort, William E., Agra, Okla. 

Dick, G. L., Portland, Ore. 

Dickinsheets, J. Q., McLaughlin, 

ete Suey 

Dilley, S. V., Avon Park, Fla. 

Dunn, E. S., Horswill, N. D. 

Eaves, Geo., Birmingham, Ala. 

Eckhardt, J. H., Berthold and Wellington, Colo. 

Farr, John T., Columbus, Ga. 

Felder, N., Section, Ala. 

Ferch, A. I., Absarokee, Mont. 

Ferris, Mrs. J. O., Willamina, Ore. 

Gallagher, G. W., Wagner, S. D. 

Garver, John E., Indian Valley, Idaho. 

Gavlik, Miss A., Duquesne and McKeesport, Pa. 

Goudy, Arthur L., Shoshoni, Wyo. 

Graham, J. M., Ashland, Goodwater and Gold- 
ville, Ala. 

Graham, W. B., West Atlanta, Ga. 

Graham, W. H., Meansville, and Powersville, Ga. 

Grannis, G. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Green, N., Alpharetta, Ga. 

Haas, N., Frankfort and Crandon, S. D. 

Hannant, N. E., Ft. Shaw, Mont. 

Hankavsky, Geo., Genl. Miss., Penn. 

Heuter, J. E., Carter and Webster, S. D. 

Herring, H. C., Tr., Custer, Mort. 

Hess, Miss M., Genl. Miss., N. M. 

Hodges, W. H., Monterey, Penn. 

Hoffman, R.. Cottorwood. S. D. 

Horne, G., Meansville, Ga. 


Little Eagle, 


’ 
Flat, Worland 
and Lucerne, Wyo. 
Hunter, G. W., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Jefferies, John, Bonesteel and vicinity, S. D. 


List of June appointments completed next month. 
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ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—Ata.: Talladega, Talladega 
College. Muss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. Tenn.; Nashville, Fisk University. 
Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. C.: 
Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 

Secondary Institutions.—ALa. : Florence, Burrell Normal School. Marion, Lincoln 
Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. FLa.: Fessenden, Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.; Albany, Albany Normal School. 
Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal School. Marshallville, Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal 
and Industrial School. Ky.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. La.: New Orleans, 
Straight University. Mrss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. N. C.: Beaufort, Washburn 
Seminary. Enfield, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School. King’s 
Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Troy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal 
Institute. Saluda, Saluda Seminary. S. C.: Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Green- 
wood, Brewer Normal School. Trenn-: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, 
Grand View Normal Institute. Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Tex.: Austin, 
Tillotson College. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 

Elementary Institutions—Ata.: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis, Cotton Val- 
ley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Ky.; Evarts, Black 
Mountain Academy. Muss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moorhead, Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute, N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. 
Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass Academy. Lynn. 

Affiliated Institutions——Ata.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial Academy. 
Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The Normal School. 
Cuthbert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and Industrial School. 

Ungraded Schools.—Ga.: Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville, Hagan-Bethel, 
.Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Thrift, Trinity. N. C.: Burlington, Dockery’s Store, 
Pittsboro, Haw Branch, High Point, Lilesville, Mt. Gilead, Oaks, Strieby, Nalls, Hay- 
wood, Tempting, Wadsworth. S. C.: Greenville. 


CHURCH WORK 
Number of Churches.—Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; Dist. of Columbia, 3; Georgia, 
27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 56; Oklahoma, 3; South 
Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 19; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, 10. 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


Educational Work—Nexs-: Santee Normal School. 

Churches and Stations—Santee Agency, 3; Rosébud Reservation, 11; Cheyenne 
River Reservation, 11; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7; Standing Rock, Fort 
Yates District,.6; Fort Berthold Agency, 3; Crow Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, 


Alaska. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 
California Chinese Missions—Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, Oakland (2), Oleander, Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego (2), San 
Francisco (2), Santa Barbara (2). 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association —Hawaii, Kaulakekua, Kukuihaela ; Hilo;, Maui, 
Wailuku, Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kauai, Makaweli. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. 


Educational Work.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 
Church and Mission Work.—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out-Stations, 
Naguabo and Out-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 
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AMONG EIGHT RACES IN 
AMERICA, WHITE, NEGRO, 
INDIAN, ALASKAN,PORTO RICAN, 
CHINESE.JAPANESE. HAWAIIAN. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 

AGRICULTURAL, TECHNICAL, 

ACADEMIC. COLLEGIATE, 

THEOLOGICAL & CHURCHES. 
sz 
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OFFICE, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEY YORK. 


Honorary Secretary and Editor, A. F. Beard, D.D.; Corresponding Secretaries, Charles J. Ryder, 
D.D.; H. Paul Douglass, D. D.; Treasurer, Henry W. Hubbard; Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss 


D. E. Emerson; District Secretaries, Rev. George 


HM. Gutterson, Congregational House, Boston, 


Mass.; Rev. Lucius O. Baird, 153 L. Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. George W. Hinman, 21 Brenham 


Place, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Boston, Mass. 


Wield Representatives, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, Congregational House, 


LEST WE FORGET 


HERE are many schools, of 

i one kind or another, which 
have been started at the 
South by private parties, on a purely 
independent basis. Many of these 
are carried on for a little time, and 
then are permitted to die out for 
one reason or another; and many 
of them are working not only with 
a great lack of efficiency in com- 
parison with the American Mission- 
ary Association schools, but with- 
out supervision and. without scru- 
tiny. Some are located where it 
has pleased those who located them 
to reside, without much reference 
to relative necessities; and some are 
located so unwisely that the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has 
been compelled to decline to take 
them when through fatigte or 
failure they have appealed to us. 
Some of them owe their existence 
to the fact that workers in the 
American Missionary Association 
were found to be not adapted to 
the work, or were uncomfortable 
under supervision and superinten- 
dence. Some of them are conduct- 
ed by those who have signally failed 
in our schools. Their projectors 


are often skillful in letter-writing 


and in solicitation of funds for their 
specific enterprises. which being 
purely personal, have no large and 
ultimate achievement. Those who 
give cannot know whether the dona- 
tions are most wisely used, nor is 
there any satisfactory method by 
which contributions can be traced. 

Circulars and letters of appeal are 
often referred to us by those who 
receive them, and often it is our 
duty to reply that all funds diverted 
from the treasury of the American 
Missionary Association to schools 
or churches in the South, under no 
watch and care, would without 
doubt go further and help the great 
work more if they should be sent 
through the channel which is held 
responsible, and which has also the 
justification of long experience. 

If the friends of the American 
Missionary Association upon receiy- 
ing appeals from colored pastors or 
people in the South, or from inde- 
pendent schools, would remember 
that their own ordained agency 
can open and supervise as many 
schools and churches as they will 
make possible with their contribu- 
tions, no doubt less money would 
be diverted, and far greater effici- 
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ency secured. Schools in the North 
without supervision or superintend- 
ence, are usually inferior. Much 
more are irresponsible, unadvised 


and independent schools in the 
South. We need denominational 
loyalty. 


If churches would give to our de- 
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nominational work the amount 
which goes yearly to other objects 
-——often praiseworthy—for which as 
Congregational churches we have 
no responsibility, we would not only 
be spared retrenchments in needed 
work in needy fields, but we would 
have no fear of yearly deficits. 


¢ 


THE A. M. A. TREASURY 
Nine Months. 


The receipts from donations from 
church collections for the nine months 
ending June 30th, were $2,056.53 more 
than for the same period last year, and 
from Sunday-schools and other organ- 
izations in the churches, $931.72 less 
than the previous year. The donations 
from individuals were $16,356.18 less 
than the previous year. This decrease 
represents specials which were ac- 
knowledged in receipts last year, but 
not this year. The support in dona- 
tions for the budget is about $1,700.00 
more than last year. 

The receipts from legacies for the 
nine months were $14,958.50 less than 
last year. 

We are thankful for the increase 


Sunday 


RECEIPTS FOR JUNE 


Women’s | Other aoree TOTAL 


in donations for the budget—but the 
decrease in receipts from legacies, and 
the needs of the work in the several 
mission fields require the larger sup- 
port from churches and individuals 
which is expected under the Appor- 
tionment Plan. The hearty assurance 
of the deep interest in the work of the 
Association and the increased appor- 
tionment accepted by the churches 
give us reason to hope that the Asso- 
ciation will be enabled to close its fis- 
cal year, Sept. 30th, free from debt. 

Our appeal is to the churches and 
to organizations in the churches and 
to individuals to make their contribu- 
tions promptly and as large as pos- 
sible. 


Individ- 


TOTAL | Legacies 
Churches | gehoois | Societies | Soc’s uals 

DON 8 . 5.452 38 
-09...| $5,422.34 195.06 | $1,991.49| . .--| $213.38 | $8,022.27 | $4,901,683 $12,923.90 $12.528.48 | $25.452 3% 
ee a eee rye ay 43 3.00 122.25 7,454.82 | 1,974.07 9 428.89 | 5,667.48 15,096 57 
Increase -|  ---s-eee[eeereeceee|sereeeres Wiis cas geon|wcanvaher |r eeuam oer recs. sareceesa| coneseness 
Decrease. 89.92 60.34 329.06 | ..-.+ 91.13 567.45 2,027.56 | 3,495.01 | 6,861.00 | 10,856.01 

Sn ee a 


RECEIPTS—FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 3 


Oth 


\ 
Sunday |Women’s Other 
Churches Schools | Societies | Soc’s 


1908-09. ..|$64.197.73 | $3,743.04 $22.070 57 | $88.57 


¥.P,8. | 
CE. TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Individ- TOTAL Legacies 
uals 


$2,077.95 |$97,177.86 |$47,790,78 |$144.968.64 |$30.072 50 $225,041.14 


31,434.60 | 129,737.27 | 65,114,00 194 891.27 


1909-10 ..| 66,254.26 7,718.66 | 22,311.00 | 316.49 1,702.26 | 98,302.67 

= od Li See eal pe Fan 
Increase-| 2,056.53 i st 240.43 | 227.92 |..edseeeee PADARIN) .cacncds [esvacssoseajess ses : reste ees 
Deerease.| «-++++++ 1,024.38 | wwaeer|eeeees 875.69 |... eee 16.356.18 | 15 931.37 | 14,958.50 | 30,189,87 
ee een 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“T GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of 


dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 


ciation,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” hs will 


should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests aire received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 


other designated person. 


& 
> 


For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 
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THE EDUCATED MAN 


(Excerpts from a Commencement Address at Atlanta University, by Rey. Philip 8. Moxom, D.D., 
of Springfield, Mass.) 


bridge in 1837 Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said: “The main en- 
terprise of the world for splendor, 
for extent, is the upbuilding of a 
man.” To this main enterprise of 
the world every other enterprise of 
any value is, in some way, tribu- 
tary. The ultimate end of educa- 
tion is not simply knowledge, nor 
power and skill to do a specific task, 
but fully developed manhood and 
Woman Oodle “some ame ese eres 
Man is not a tool. He is. even 
more than mind. He is more than 
thinker and doer. Once education 
meant scholastic attainment, the ac- 
quisition of learning and_ logical 
acumen. At present, for many peo- 
ple, extraordinary charm-and author- 
ity lie in the phrase, “a practical 
education,” and a strong disposition 
is manifest to create and foster in- 
stitutions which teach exclusively 
arts and sciences belonging to the 
realm of commercial and mechani- 
cal enterprise. The reaction from 
scholasticism is so strong that a 
narrow utilitarianism has taken pos- 
session of many minds, and not only 
great denartments of liberal study 
but vital interests of human nature 
have been imperiled by the demand 
for “practical” education. The as- 
piration of most is not to live but 
to get a living. Arts that feed and 
clothe and shelter the body and 
minister to its appetites are at a 


‘ 


I: an address delivered in Cam- 


premium. Education is a process 
not so much of acquisition as of 
development, and its ultimate end 
is not specific attainments, but 
largeness and symmetry and sweet- 
ness and power of the whole per- 
sonality. 

Every wise man will warmly wel- 
come the rapid progress which 
society is making in technical and 
especially industrial training. The 
immediate end of education is ef- 
ficiency in service, and that requires 
development of ability to do well 
the various tasks which society 
needs to have done. Moreover, a 
sound industrial training puts men 
and women in a position to achieve 
for themselves the larger and higher 
ends of life. But while the wise 
man appreciates the training which 
immediately secures efficiency in 
service, he also will bear in mind 
that technical training is only a 
very small part of education. * 

Who, then, is the educated man? 
In the first place, he is the man 
who can think; he is the man who, 
mentally as well as_ physically, 
stands on his own feet and is master 
Of himself: 04> Fier ee 

The educated man is the thinker 
and always potentially the pioneer; 
who knows, not because he has 
memory, but because he has_in- 
sight; who is not helpless in the 
change of circumstances, because 
he has the wit to perceive the mean- 
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ing of all circumstances, and the 
power to master and subject them 
to his uses. The mere specialist 
is the mental artizan who can do 
one thing and only one; the educa- 
ted man is the artist, the creative 
worker, who can do the thing that 
needs to be done and can find or 
make the needful tools. * * * 

The educated man is he who, 
seeing with clear eye the real mean- 
ing and true ends of life, will not 
suffer himself to be made either a 
slave or a tool. Nor will he abdi- 
cate his high and difficult preroga- 
tive of thinking for himself. He 
will have it that the business is to 
serve the man and not man to serve 
the business. He believes that man 
js God’s mariner on this sea of 
time, and he is not to drift with 
every breeze but to steer his course 
by fixed stars to a definite haven. 
He will not shuffle or cringe before 
lying conventionalities and he will 
stand fast against all tyrannies, il- 
lustrating in action his declaration 
of independence from the superficial 
opinion of the hour. The hurry of 
life about him will not inflame him 
with its fever. He will keep his 
sanity and form his judgments of 
theories and policies and fashions 
with a Biblical sincerity. He will 
not “quit his belief that a pop-gun 
is a pop-gun, though the ancient and 
honorable of earth affirm it to be 
the crack of doom.” * * * * 

Education as a process of unfold- 
ine the whole man, while specifi- 
cally training him along the line 


¢ 
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of his greatest aptitude, makes just 
judgment possible. It corrects the 
superficial current estimates of 
values and sets all things in their 
true relations. The educated man 
is he who sees the real significance 
both of what men possess and of 
what they do. He prizes wealth, 
but is not seduced by it. He knows 
the worth of genuine praise, and is 
not beguiled or confused by its 
counterfeit. He values position be- 
cause he appreciates both the op- 
portunities for service which it op- 
ens and the responsibilities which go 
with it. He will not be betrayed into 
making false estimates. The value 
of things is derived solely from their 
relations to persons. There is little 
worth in any achievement which is 
not put into it by the doer. The 
spirit of the man qualifies the deed 
of his hands. The possessor makes 
valuable or worthless his posses- 
sions. Money in the coffers of a 
churl is but yellow dirt; in the 
hands of a real man it becomes a 
beneficent force. The world de- 
mands, not first the technical ex- 
pert, but the man; first the man 
and then, if you will, “the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker.” What men do is of less 
importance than what they are. 
Education is the making of a man, 
and therefore I close as I began 
with the words of Emerson: “The 
main enterprise of the world for 
splendor, for extent, is the upbuild- 
ing of a man.” 
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LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 


(Excerpts from an Address of Secretary Beard at the Fortieth Anniversary of the Founding 


of Tougaloo University, 


T the entrance of the beau- 
A tiful harbor of New York 
there stands upon a small 


island a colossal" statue named 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


Miss.) 


It was my privilege to watch 
the shaping of that statue while 
it was in the sculptor’s hands 
in Paris. It was near my home, 
and when it was completed :I 
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was allowed to climb into its head 
and look out of its eyes. It was 
a large head and a vacant one. 
There were no brains in it except 
such as we carried up ourselves, 
and then there was room for more. 
Later as a gift from the older na- 
tion to the younger one, it was 
brought across the ocean and erect- 
ed where it now is. The ships of 
all nations hail it when they ar- 
rive, and the oppressed peoples of 
foreign lands take fresh hope and 
courage. They have heard about 
liberty and are eager for it. They 


have not heard so much about en- 


lightenment. Its meaning has no 
special significance to most of them. 
Indeed—for the most part—they 
have but a very imperfect compre- 
hension of the real meaning of lib- 
erty. They will learn or their chil- 
dren will, that liberty does not en- 
lighten the world. Liberty gives 
people their chance to become en- 
lightened. People can live on with 
their liberty, in mental or moral 
darkness as millions do, or they can 
use their liberty to secure enlight- 
enment. Liberty brings the chance. 
Enlightenment means appreciation 
of privilege and purpose to improve, 
and so far forth the banishment of 
ignorance. It means thought and 
the will and power to follow the 
thought into life and conduct. It 
means intelligence and knowledge. 
It means above all the knowledge 
which stands for moral character 
and moral power. Only as the 
chance for enlightenment is taken 
by persons one by one, and re- 
solutely held, does liberty enue heen 
anyone, anywhere. * * * 

Liberty is given for calighegl 
ment. Misuse liberty and you have 
the bitter penalties of a perverted 
good. Whether a good will be good 
for us depends upom the use we make 
of it. Liberty perverted is a curse. 
It sends thousands to drunkards’ 
graves every year. It sends thou- 
sands more to make their homes 
in prisons, It corrupts life, 
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Because this is so, this institution 
at Tougaloo came into being, that 
liberty might be enlightened and 
not be perverted, that it might be 
so used as to be a good and not 
an evil, that it should be a savor 
of life unto life, the opportunity, 
the chance for an enlightenment 
that should prove it to be God’s 
ordained blessing. So Tougaloo 
school came. It came-to the peo- 
ple of African descent in full fra- 
ternity toward the people of Anglo- 
Saxon descent, in no other spirit 
than that of a Christian desire to 
co-operate in this; helpfulness for 
enlightenment. : 
_ The founders of this school had 
not heard the call of a mere phil- 
anthropy.- They did not come that 
the ignorant might be enlightened 
in order to improve their earthly 
conditions, however much this was 
to be desired. They had a larger 
and more inclusive purpose. It was 
a fair and square response to what 
they interpreted as the law of 
Christian obligation. They heard 
the Lord of Life say to them—you 
have the light of life, these pernls 
of another race need it. * * 

Certainly those who are educat- 
ing a people to attain possibilities 
which otherwise they could not se- 
cure, who are teaching a people how 
to use liberty—with enlightenment 
—how to pass the torch of light on 
to others less fortunate in privilege 
and knowledge than they, are 
among the most useful of mankind. 
The process of this work incon- 
spicuous though it may be—hid- 
den away here among the trees 
from the sight of the world, has 
been in the past not merely Christian 
salvation for multitudes but a 
mighty educational and civic bless- 
ing to many communities. So as 
the work goes quietly on, we have 
come here to recognize the gracious 
love and providence of God. We 
wish to keep alive this sense of 
God’s leading in the past.. * * * 

To return then to my original 
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statement, we have sought in all 
these years to bring enlightenment 
to liberty. Our theory in this in- 
struction has been practiced in our 
methods. First of all we have con- 
sidered the fact that the great ma- 
jority of those who come here to 
be taught—indeed the great major- 
ity of all peoples everywhere— 
must earn their daily bread, their 
homes, their places in life, by bodily 
labor. » Hence we have accentuated 
the importance of instruction in in- 
telligent industry. For a people be- 
ginning their history with liberty 
and its privileges this is absolutely 
essential. For all peoples it is im- 
portant if the great body of them 
is to~be anything more than a 
kind of higher animal in the work 
of life. 

But the mind has a good deal to 
do with the hand. Intelligent in- 
dustry means the power to think 
clearly, truly and thoroughly. This 
is the bottom fact of all progress, 
for a person, or collectively for a 
people. Then, there must be the 
power and skill to apply thought 
and knowledge to the actual and 
conscious needs of daily life, in the 
various industries, the power to im- 
prove, the power to invent, the 
power to apply scientific knowledge 
to material ends. This comes with 
scientific training in life. It is evi- 
dent that for progressive life in 
whatever direction it may take, the 
better and more thorough mental 
furnishing we can bring in the in- 
struction, the greater will be the 
steadying power of those who re- 
ceive it, and their ability also to be 
an uplifting hope for others not 
equally privileged. When we ask 
for an education that is practical I 
reply, there is nothing more practi- 
cal than mental power. The differ- 
ence between a cabin and a refined 
home is in the mind. In the long 
run material welfare is not secure 
except by intellectual power, care 
and protection. The thought of the 
founders was that enlightened re- 


generated life carries with it the bet- 
terments of civilization. Industry, 
thrift, prosperity, good homes, hon- 
est manhood and womanhood are 
all wrapped up in an enlightened 
Christianity. The betterments of 
life are the fruits of the Tree of 
Life. 

Hence our stress here upon the 
higher studies which develop the 
mind and strengthen it for the sake 
of the enlarging and developing 
life; for a mere elementary educa- 
tion is not equal to this. Add to 
this that we are preparing teach- 
ers whose direct mission shall be 
a wise guidance of youth, and we 
have the theory and method in the 
studies of this institution and the 
emphasis we place upon intellectual 
strength and moral character and 
moral power. I mention this last 
in an educational purpose for the 
sake of emphasis. Education which 
neglects the very highest part of 
our nature is lamentably insuffici- 
ent. If the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
cannot be put into every science, 
into every form of work, we may 
look in vain for the secret of life. 
In the last analysis the hope of a 
people like the hope of a soul does 
not rest in property, nor in intel- 
lectual possession; it does not rest 
in one form of education or another, 
by simply educating the head, or 
the hand, or both. Man may work 
with education, he may work with 
the material, but he is to live in 
the spiritual. 

Thus we are trying to prepare 
those who are taught here for life. 
There is a difference between a liv- 
ing and a life. 

The truth that we have ever held 
aloft here, and which we propose to 
hold, is that the great spiritual prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ are not only 
the foundations of character but as 
such are the most powerful stimy- 
lation to material progress and the 
genuine blessings of a worthy civili- 
zation. So while our theory is to 
educate in all ways for whatever 
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there may be of possibility in man- 
hood and womanhood, we may not 
forget that the motives of Christi- 
anity are underneath all that is and 
all that there is to be here. Over 
all the instruction in every line of 
it, over all the thought, all the 
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life, all the work and all the de- 
velopment of this institution the 
Lord Christ will sit in Empire. As 
this has been the inspiration through 
the passing years, this will be the 
courage, the patience of hope and 
the support in the years to come. 
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PRIZE FIGHTS AND THE RACE QUESTION 


Nevada, was of course a dis- 

grace to humanity. The 
New York Times, commenting upon 
it, says ‘that it is the feeling of in- 
telligent and self-supporting Negroes 
that the victory of the black man 
over the -white man will prove a 
misfortune to their race, in spreading 
the ambition of young colored men 
to attain like achievements. We 
have felt that this brutal fight be- 
tween these animal men was not 
only pitiable in itself but most re- 
grettable for the colored race in that 
it is calculated to increase the feel- 
ing of race antipathy and animosity 
among the lower class of white peo- 
ple, especially in the South. The 
Times, however, adds another view 
tou this Ut relers:'to the ‘strong 
tendency in the whole field of activ- 
ity in this country to confine Ne- 
groes to occupations of lower grade, 
in which mere strength is employed, 
and to shut them out of those in 
which the higher qualities are re- 
quired and attained, and_ thinks 
that occurrence in itself ignoble 
enough, yet may strengthen the 
feeling that has slowly been grow- 
ing in all parts of the country, and 
most in those parts where the 
“Negro problem” is most acute, that 
it is by far the best for both races 
that the blacks should have the 
greatest practicable chance to work 
and live well and to build up for 
themselves the kind of character 
that comes with honest prosperity. 


ale HE brutal prize fight at Reno, 


This feeling does not tend toward 
what is generally spoken of as 
“social equality.” It is entertained 
by multitudes of both whites and 
blacks who profoundly believe in the 
wisdom and need of the preservation 
of race integrity. Perhaps the most » 
significant feature in+ connection 
with the spread of the feeling is 
the steady growth among the blacks 
of a definite race pride, analogous to 
that among the whites, which is 
slowly but constantly tending to- 
ward a social organization within 
the race similar to that existing in 
the other races. 

The basis of this possible solu- 
tion of the race problem is the pro- 
gress of the blacks in industrial 
efficiency, and the conditions of this 
progress are justice and education, 
the justice that demands, outside of 
social relations, the same treatment 
for one color as for the other, and 
the education that best fits its recipi- 
ents for work. To the extent that 
these conditions are fulfilled in all 
parts of the country there has been 
shown beyond all question a sub- 
stantial advance of the Negroes in 
labor and in the acquisition of prop- 
erty, the eternal reward of and in- 
citement to work. The advance is, 
of course, as yet limited, but in the 
light of the immense difficulties sur- 
rounding it it has been, as we have 
said, substantial. It is founded on 
enduring, practical principles which 
have been justified in all history, 
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and it is full of hope. It is quite 
within the range of reasonable ex- 
pectation that the indirect influence 
of the black man’s victory in the 
prize ring, where the conditions of 
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strife were rudely but practically 
framed on the basis of equality and 
fairness, may be to stimulate re- 
spect for equality and fairness in 
more respectable competitions. 


& 


A FAMILY TREE WHOSE ROOTS START IN 
: SLAVERY 


SIGNIFICANT little pam- 
7M phlet has come to us bearing 

for its title, “The Family 
Record.” It is particularly inter- 
esting as being the first earnest 
attempt, so far as we know, of a 
Negro genealogical family tree whose 
roots run down the years for several 
generations. 

In the immediate years succeeding 
slavery, one of the most serious 
handicaps to anything like social 
progress on the part of emancipated 
people was their promiscuousness. 
There was no such thing as social 
stratification nor could there be. 
There they were, one and all to- 
eether, good, bad and indifferent. 

With education came apprecia- 
tion and differentiation. The intel- 
ligent gradually made the begin- 
nings of social stratification. The 
moral and upright began to draw 
the lines between themselves and 
those who were neither intelligent 
nor moral, and slowly an impor- 
tant and necessary social stratifica- 
tion has been making itself felt, 
so that people could not live in vi0- 
lation of the laws of life and of 
clean and upright character, and 
have association with those who 
were self respecting. This makes 
for moral tone and moral influence. 

The schools have done much to- 
ward elevating the standards of life 
and maintaining them. The sense 
and recognition of this stratification 
has marked the uplift of the Negro 
people since they hegan to belong 
to themselves. 

Now comes that which marks an- 


other step in the appreciation of 


social progress. Rev. Henry R. 
Walden, a pastor in one of the 
American Missionary Association 


churches, proposes to honor the 
family idea and to preserve the 
family record. He is not content 
with the fact that he finds himself 
here and that he belongs to a race; 
he cannot go back in the family re- 
cord very far for obvious reasons, . 
but it means much to begin. He 
believes that the Family Tree is 
one of the trees that should have 
conservation. It may not be as im- 
portant for us to know where we 
came from as it is to know where 
we are going to, but it is quite 
worth while to realize that the evo- 
lutionary process did not begin with 
us yesterday. The Family Tree of 
our friend, Rev. Henry Ruffin Wal- 
den, pastor at Rockingham, N. C., 
has twelve branches. These repre- 
sent twelve children all born, in 
slavery; and they extend from the 
great-great grandparent to the great- 
great grandchildren. Three hun- 
dred children and grand children are 
on the branches of the tree, which 
dates back in slavery to the year 1822. 
“Her father,’ says pastor Walden 
referring to his mother—was not 
one of the despised race, though 
this did not take any of the bur- 
den as a slave from her.” She was 
sold asaslave inher early days, and 
married Andrew Walden, who him- 
self was bought and sold sixteen 
different times. He lived, however, 
to enjoy four years of freedom, and 
his good wife lived to realize the 
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blessings which came to her through. - 


emancipation for forty-two years as 
the mother of twelve children and 
the mother or grandmother-in-law 
of sixty-eight husbands and wives. 
The Family Tree traces the descend- 
ants of each of the twelve children. 


. 
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We hope our readers—and there 
are many among the people of 
African descent—will be moved by 
this example to begin their care- 
fully prepared family histories. It 
is a good sign, and as we said, it 
has much significance. 
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PATRIOTISM OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


(This article has special significance because it is written by an educated Negro, the accom- 


plished editor of the South Western Christian Advocate. 


outburst of some Negro fan- 

atic who declares that the 
American Negro should not sing the 
national anthem, and who grows 
vehement as he affirms that Am- 
erica as the “Sweet Land of Lib- 
erty, is the merest mockery. Now 
let us admit that which is apparent 
on every hand—that the Negro is 
not at all times dealt with justly 
in this country, nor is he accorded 
the full measure of the privileges 
and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. On the other hand we 
must admit that, all things consid- 
ered, the Negro receives more con- 
sideration under the American flag 
than under any other flag on earth. 
If this statement be challenged the 
one that follows’can not be: The 
best ten millions of Negroes on 
earth are to be found under the 
American flag. Some will claim 
that this is due to the innate ability 
of the Negro and that he has de- 
veloped in spite of the considera- 
tion shown him under the Stars and 
Stripes. But let us be fair: as 
meager as our civil privileges are 
we have a larger incentive for 


() situsic ce we hear the 
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It is timely and needed.) 


growth politically and otherwise in 
this country than any other nation. 
We are receiving larger appoint- 
ments at the hands of the national 
administration than we receive from 
any other of the great governments. 
In spite of our embarrassments and 
the discriminations against us, if the 
watering of soil with tears and blood 
makes one adhere to the land of his 
adoption and call it his own, cer- 
tainly the Negro has given his full 
measure of devotion to the Stars and 
Stripes, not only in the time of 
peace but in the time of war. Am- 
erica is the Negro’s country and the 
Negro loves the rocks and rills and 
templed hills as dearly as any other 
American. America is directed by 
an Invincible Force that has estab- 
lished this government predicated 
upon the fact that all men are cre- 
ated equal, and God is interpreting 
the preamble of the Declaration of 
Independence according to His no- 
tion of things and according to Peter’s 
vision on the house-top, and not ac- 
cording to the prejudices of Am- 
erica or any other country. Let 
the Negro tarry by the stuff and 
await his salvation in patience. 
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THE A. M. A. IN AFRICA 


ers of the American Mission- 
ary Association whom we came 
to esteem highly for their work’s 
sake, are foreign missionaries now 


Ges of ti of the former teach- 


in different parts of the world. 

A recent letter from Miss Nellie 
J. Arnott will greatly interest those 
who were associated with her in the 
American Missionary Association, 
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She writes that “in addition to the 
four young people from Angola, in 
Africa, who are now students at 
Enfield, N. C., other children may 
be expected so soon as arrange- 
ments can be made to provide for 
their passage.” It is quite possible 
that they may soon appear in this 
country. These students at Enfield, 
N. C., and those expected, are chil- 
dren of Rev. Mr. Murrain, who is 
a missionary sent out from British 
Guiana, South Africa, by the “Eng- 
lish Brethren Missionary Society,” 
whose headquarters are in England. 
The children have all been born in 
Africa but are descendants of Guiana 
missionaries who are educated peo- 
ple. Hence the children are not to 
be considered as examples of the 
children of the natives, among whom 
they are working. Miss Arnott and 


Miss Stimson, who have interested. 


themselves in the welfare of this 
missionary family, are not connected 
with the same mission but as mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. have 
done this as friends of these excel- 
lent colored missionaries, who are 
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engaged in like service in the same 
general field. 

It will be seen that in more ways 
than one, the work of the American 


‘Missionary Association, which be- 


gan originally in Africa, is making 
itself felt in that far-away conti- 
nent. Miss Stimson, who went out 
from our school at Meridian to the 
same mission in 1898, is working 
together with Miss Arnott. They 
write us that they are interested in 
receiving copies of THE AMERICAN 
Misstonary. Quoting from Miss 
Arnott’s letter, she says: “ The peo- 
ple in these villages know nothing 
of God and his word and our Saviour. 
They are living in the depths of 
heathenism, worshiping devils and 
believing in witchcraft and fetiches. 
I wish you could watch some of 
their faces when they are hearing 
for the first time the story of Jesus. 
A request has been in for some time 
that another missionary might be 
appointed to this station, but there 
seem to be few who wish to come 
to Africa. Will you not pray that 
some one may be led to offer him- 
self to Africa?” 
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DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON’S GREAT ADDRESS 
TO THE BOSTON CLUB AGAINST MILITARISM 


The Boston reporter of the Springfield Republican expressed the opinion that it was the most important 
speech delivered in that city since the civil war. 


R. Jefferson said that it is a 
M great question—what ought 
to be the relation of those 
who profess the gospel of love to 
militarism. It concerns all the 
world. This question cannot be 
evaded. The church of Christ must 
face it sooner or later. Seven great 
facts are to be noticed that are new: 
First, the whole world has now 
come up into the light for the first 
time in all history. Christendom 
is all armed like Goliath. Its first 
note is, “I defy,” but the heathen 
nations are not armed. 
Second, the Christian world is 


groaning under a burden which is 
becoming increasingly unbearable. 
Financial crises have occurred in 
each European nation within five 
years and this burden was the oc- 
casion. We know we cannot go on. 

Third, within twelve years the 
American republic has made up its 
mind to ape the manner of Europe. 
Our expense has increased enor- 
mously. But Christian men have 
not been disturbed about it any 
more than if they had been Hot- 
tentots. Many Christian men seem 
to approve it. 

Fourth, there is in Washington 
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a naval lobby which the people 
ought to understand. Tremendous 
pressure is put upon Congress by 
naval officers there. One gives 
splendid dinners and in years no 
such lobby was seen in Washington. 
No such astute, cunning, notorious 
and determined lobby was ever 
seen. 

Fifth, we have a navy league. It 
aims to establish a branch in every 
college. It has done this im 
Harvard and other colleges. It aims 
to have a branch in every town and 
village in the country. It aims to 
have a branch in every foreign vil- 
lage where five Americans can be 
got together. Foreign countries 
have such leagues and they play off 
one courttry against another. In the 
last twelve years the world has 
never made such progress toward 
peace. But never has the world 
done so much toward war. We pass 
an arbitration treaty and then build 
two more battleships. They lay 
foundations for a peace palace at The 
Hague and then experiment over it 
with war balloons. Some people say 
this is the will of God, but, as in 
the case of Paladino, keep a watch 
on the toe under the table. 

Sixth, we are being educated to 
be a military nation. The launch- 
ing of the Florida was attended by 
a great pageant of uniformed govy- 
ernment officers. Twelve beautiful 
girls took part and the bands play- 
ed. We are being educated in mili- 
tarism. Some long head is plan- 
ning all this. Legitimate interests 
are pushed aside and boys and girls 
are in danger from the teachings of 
militarism. They are taught that 
military glory is the greatest in the 
world. 

Seventh, changes are taking place. 
Washington is becoming more and 
more a military city. It is so in 
other cities. Military men and auth- 
orities are coming to the front. At 
the Hudson celebration $100,000,000 
worth of fighting vessels was piled 
in the river to show boys and girls 
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how Christian nations delight to 
spend their money. 

We spend $219,000,000 a year on 
our army and navy and only $32,- 
000,000 a year on the national legis- 
lature, executive and judiciary com- 
bined. All the churches of the 
United States spend only $200,000,- 
ooo a year for their support. All 
that it costs to run Harvard college _ 
a year will only pay the running 
expenses of two battleships one year. 

Thousands of our people live in 
constant terror lest they be crowded 
over the line into pauperism. This 
$12,000,000 battleship was launched 
within a few feet of chalky-faced 
boys and girls who never get enough 
to eat. Is it any wonder the blood 
boils at it? Look at the pitiful en- 
dowment for education of the col- 
ored race compared with the squan- 
dered millions on our navy. This 
cannot go on. We are under a God 
who demands an accounting. We 
must answer for the millions we 
throw away on our -navy. 

Again, we must answer for our 
evil influence on our neighbors, 
Brazil, Argentina, Canada. We are 
dragging the whole new world down, 
and Europe also. European mili- 
tarists demand larger appropriations 
when we build more battleships. 
Japan and China also follow our ex- 
ample. 

We are recreant to the principles 
of Christianity. There is a prepon- 
derance of paganism. Men in high 
places talk about keeping up the 
fighting edge. English papers are 
full of paganism in their praise of 
their navy. Once it was supposed 
that character made England 
mighty. Is love the greatest thing 
in the world? They say that guns 
are. No wonder the gospel falls on 
deaf ears when it supports militar- 
ism, when England has eighty miles 
of 340 fighting ships on the Thames, 
and in London are 800,000 people 
who never have enough to eat. This 
cannot go on. Christianity and civi- 
lization cannot go on like this. 


DORCHESTER ACADEMY, LIBERTY COUNTY, 
AND THE ANCIENT MIDWAY CHURCH 


N hour’s ride from Savannah 
on the direct railroad route 
to Florida brings us to Mc- 

Intosh, Georgia. A railway station 


not as good as a barn for a really 
valuable horse, two or three for- 
lorn stores, and a few scattered 
houses, make up all that appears to 
A buggy for seventy- 


a stranger. 


other respect were scattered here 
and there for miles around, and the 
little school with a single heroic 
lady teacher from Massachusetts 
soon became besieged by pupils who 
wished to enter it. It seemed a 
most unlikely place in which we 
should plant an institution. Could 
Northern teachers live there and re- 


DORCHESTER ACADEMY 


five cents will take us through the 
low-lying rice lands four miles to 
Dorchester Academy. Tall trees on 
each side of the road extending into 
the swamps, abundantly festooned 
with the long hanging moss, give 
the ride a weird attraction. Dor- 
chester Academy with its group of 
buildings is located on a scarcely 
perceptible rise of ground which 
has been cleared of much of the 
forest. When it was started in 1871 
with one teacher, and one school 
house and teacher’s home in one, 
they seemed to be amply sufficient 
for any demand on the part of the 
inhabitants for a school. A church 
had already been erected on the 
property. However, “appearances 
are deceitful.” Cabins apparently 
innumerable and apparent in no 


tain their health was a question, 
but there was no question as to 
the prevailing and dense ignorance ; 
the crying need and the earnest de- 
sire of the unprivileged people for 
light upon their poor darkened 
lives were plain enough. The con- 
clusion was that there was no way 
but to allow the one little school 
to evolute. It has been evoluting 
since that day. A genuine school- 
house came first, sufficient to pro- 
vide for 200 pupils, next a dormitory 
for more than fifty girls. This was 
followed by another dormitory and 
Teachers’ Home for young men, 
until to-day the former little school, 
with one teacher, is a plant of half 
a dozen buildings large enough to 
care for nearly 300 pupils. The pass- 
ing years also have quite trans- 
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formed this rural community. Many 
a cabin has made way for a com- 
fortable home, and many sons and 
daughters who else would have re- 
mained in the ignorance of illiteracy, 
are now teaching and uplifting oth- 
ers. Dorchester Academy is an in- 
teresting school with its industrial 
training for boys and its domestic 
science for girls, and has been re- 
demption for a large region. 
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the children of the pilgrims who 
settled in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
Sixty-five years after this Massa- 
chusetts settlement, a colony from 
there formed themselves into a 
church and emigrated to South 
Carolina, settling on the Ashley 
river some eighteen miles above 
Charleston. 

Fifty-six years afterwards the 
question of removal was started 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


Perhaps no field in the South pre- 
sents more interesting features than 
this same Liberty County. The 
Principal of the Academy tells us 
that “days may be spent at the above 
without seeing the face of a native 
white person.” The owners of the 
plantations and rice fields are ab- 
sent landlords, living mostly in Sa- 
vannah. Our visit over at the school, 
a short ride will bring us to some 
exceptional history. 

Two and a half miles from our 
Dorchester Academy stands the old 
“Midway Church.” It was built by 


MCINTOSH, GA 


which found its answer in the year 
1752 in a -pilgrim settlement in 
Georgia, thirty miles south of Sa- 
vannah. In all there were counted 
seventy-one families. The church 
which is now standing, with the 
picturesque cemetery by its side, 
whose monuments hold much inter- 
esting history, was erected in 1752, 
and the story of its life is indeed 
remarkable. Quoting from a “His- 
tory of the Midway Congregational 
Church” by a pastor who is one of 
its children, “Look at the record: 
Four Governors, two signers of the 
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Declaration of Independence, six 
congressmen, two of whom were 
senators, six counties named after 
her, five counties named after her 
illustrious men, eighty-three minis- 
ters of the gospel, six college pro- 
fessors, three professors in theologi- 
cal seminaries, two university chan- 
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prominent university men.” This is 
certainly a “record,” and speaks 
great things for Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, as well as for Dorchester, 
Georgia. The Midway _ people 
showed the mettle of their pasture 
in many other ways. It was their 
parish which first asserted her in- 
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cellors, six foreign missionaries, two 
judges of superior courts, three 
solicitors, three presidents of female 
colleges, two mayors of cities, one 
United States minister to a foreign 
country, five authors, one historian, 
one professor in a medical college, 
one president of board of directors 
of a theological seminary, one secre- 
tary of a board of home missions, 
six editors, one State superintendent 
of public schools, one president of 
State normal school, besides a host 
_of teachers, attorneys, doctors and 


CHURCH, 


MC INTOSH, GA, 


dependence of the Mother Country, 
and sent Lyman Hall as her repre- 
sentative to the Continental Con- 
eress. The first minister extraordin- 
ary and plenipotentiary from any 
nationality to the imperial Court of 
China was Hon. John E, Ward, a 
native of the parish and a member 
of this church. ‘The first inventor 
of a sewing machine—who revealed 
his Yankee inheritance—was a son 
of this church. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the mother of our dis- 


MIDWAY CHURCH, MCINTOSH 
THE SUCCESSOR OF OLD MIDWAY 


tinguished Ex-president Theodore 
Roosevelt, was from Midway and 
from this notable church in “Lib- 
erty” County. 

While the old Midway is always 
written “Congregational,” in the 
course of the years when denomina- 
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tional lines were not strictly drawn, 
it came under Presbyterian direction, 
as it now is. Once a year, in the 
spring time, the doors are opened 
and sons and daughters from near 
and far, gather and hold a glad and 
grateful memorial service. 
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TILLOTSON COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


HE college has had a very 

H prosperous year. It has made 
marked progress in both its 
higher courses and its industrial de- 
partments. Among the features of 
commencement week especially inter- 
esting were the exhibits of its manual 
training and sewing rooms, showing 
large collections of useful and well 
made articles, the work of students. 
The college is enlarging its indus- 
trial work as fast as its means per- 
mit. It has recently added cooking 
to its courses and many of its girls 
are taking this with enthusiasm. 
It is about to equip a blacksmith 
shop. It is doing practical work in 


its printing room. It has ample 
space on its campus to teach its 
students agriculture and is taking 
measures to add this to its instruc- 
tion. With its new charter, secured 
last year, it is awaking into a larger 
life and is striving to meet well the 
educational needs of the colored peo- 
ple of the great southwest. Its care- 
ful and exact teaching, and its strict 
discipline inspire confidence, and its 
new life and progress are attracting 
a growing number of students. Its 
catalogue for the year just closing 
shows an enrollment of 287 students, 
the largest in its history of nearly 
thirty years. 
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CHURCHES THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


UT in the oil region of Cali- 
fornia is Bakersfield, a busy 


city of 10,000 people. A sub- 
urb of Bakersfield is Kern, with a 


PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BAKERSFIELD 
KERN STATION, CALIFORNIA 


population of 4,000. It is a division 
point on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, with extensive railroad shops. 
The two communities are but two 
miles apart, and are closely connected 
by an electric car line, and they will 
perhaps be consolidated some. day. 


About four years ago the Rev. O. 
F. Thayer started a work among the 
people at Kern. The services were 
held at first in a public library build- 
ing. When the 
room was needed 
for other pur- 
poses they rented 
a dance hall for a 
church. Although 
the people had no 
wealth they ral- 
lied with much 
enthusiasm to se- 
cure a church 
home. Under 
great difficulties 
and with great 
sacrifices, encour- 
aged by the aid of 
the mother church 
at Bakers field, 
and assisted by an 
appropriation 
from the Congre- 
gational Church 

suilding Society, 
they have erected 
a neat and com- 
modious brick chapel at a cost, with the 
lot, of $5,000, which gives them an at- 
tractive church home. In this both the 
church and Sunday-school are rapidly 
growing, and the work is very prom- 
ising. 

At SnosHont, Wyoming, our little 
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church was organized in the log jail. 
Many of the people were still living 
in tents or in log houses with dirt 
roofs. There was no church of any 
denomination within sixty miles. 
Until the previous summer supplies 
had to be brought by team 120 miles 
from the nearest railroad station. The 
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first meeting house was a tent. Some 
one proposed that they haul logs and 
build a log church, but the brave little 
band could not be satisfied with that. 
They gave till it hurt, and then asked 
the assistance of this Society, and in 
August, 1908, they dedicated the new 
church. Then came the parson- 

age problem. The min- 

ister had only a rude log 

hut, with one room and 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MARSHALL, MINNESOTA 


a dirt roof, in which to 
live. It cost $8 a month 
for rent, and was impos- 
sible for the pastor’s 
family. Again there was 
heroic effort and giving, 
and another plea to the 
Church Building So- 
ciety. Now they have, 
by the aid of our Par- 
sonage loan, a cosy home 
for the pastor as well as 
a good church, and the 
work is growing. 

It is a long time since 
the aid of this society 
was first given to Mar- 
SHALL, Minnesota. But 
a grant in 1879 enabled 
the people there to se- 
cure a good house for 
worship, and a parson- 
age loan in 1886 helped 
to give them a home 
for their minister, More 
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than a quarter of a century later they 
outgrew the original church, and 
called on their old friend, the Help- 
ing Hand Society, for a loan to en- 
able them to enlarge and remodel the 
church. They now have a fine church 
property worth more than $20,000. It 


SWEDISH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
CENTERVILLE, loWA 


is interesting to read the letters of 
President Simmons and Dr. Cobb, 
then Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in Minnesota, urging the origi- 
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nal application. They speak of this 
as the most important point in West- 
ern Minnesota, and as a field which 
will undoubtedly be of large future 
usefulness. The hamlet has grown to 
a town of 2500 people, and_ the 
church to a membership of about 200. 

In CENTERVILLE, lowa, 
is a Swedish colony of 
some seven hundred peo 
ple, many of whom are 
coal miners. Our Swed- 
ish Congregational 
Church is twelve years 
old, and has eighty-five 
members and sixty fam 
ilies. We long ago helped 
them secure a parsonage. 
Outgrowing the little old 
building which was used 
for ten years as a house 
of worship, they have 
build anew with our aid, 
and now have a church 
which they greatly enjoy 
and which is of marked 
assistance in their work. 
The building will seat 
two hundred and fifty 
people, and make provisions for the 
Sunday-school and social meetings. It 
cost, with the land, nearly $5000 
and is a good church-home. 
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HOW MUCH COMES BACK? 


this Society that enables the money to 
do its work over and over again. 
The churches which receive our help 
mortgages held by the Church Build- in the time of crisis send back the 
ing Society—about three millions of aid to be used elsewhere. Sometimes 
dollars. The local churches, of this 1s in repayment of loans; often 
course, own much property, but it be- it is.in the form of contributions to 
longs to them individually. help needy churches elsewhere. For 

It may also be said that.as an in- example, we received last year in the 
vestment company for our denomina- repayment of church loans, $72,675; 
tion, the Church Building Society is in the repayment of parsonage loans, 
doing well, since such large returns $22,728 ; and in contributions from 
come back from the churches it aids. aided churches, $43,133; making a 
There is a rotation in the funds of total from aided churches of $138,536. 


material asset our 


T HAS been remarked that the 
I only tangible 
denomination has is found in the 
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Business men will be glad to observe 
the cumulative value of our work; 
the investments bring excellent re- 
turns. 

This is well illustrated in the State 
of Washington, where we have done 
a large work with profitable results. 

This Society has helped to build 
in Washington one hundred and 
sixty-one churches, putting into them 
$157,033. It has also helped to com- 
plete seventy-two parsonages, by par- 
sonage loans amounting to $35,250. 

The total amount of grants and 
loans put into these two hundred and 
thirty-three buildings is $192.284. 

In the case of twenty-four churches 
and forty-five parsonages, the money 
appropriated has been returned, and 
accounts closed. 

The total amount received in re- 
payment of church and parsonage 
loans is $62,792.87. 

The contributions from churches, 
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societies and individuals, with returns 
from abandoned churches, have 
amounted to $39,725.91. 

The total returns from Washing- 
ton during the last twenty-five years 
has thus been $102,518.78. 

Nor is this all. We have assisted in 
the development and equipment of the 
one hundred and seventy-four Con- 
gregational churches in that great 
Pacific state, with their 11,404 mem- 
bers; we have helped them to secure 
church property valued at a million 
and a quarter of dollars. All this 
splendid force of Christian people 
gives to the work of all our National 
Societies, their total benevolence in 
1908 amounting to $57,216. Each of 
these churches is a source of supply 
for our seven-fold work, and a potent 
factor in promoting the work of the 
Kingdom. Not only in the returns 
sent to our treasury, but in gifts to 
all our work, the investment in Wash- 
ington is paying finely. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 


HE papers have just reported a 
notable achievement by a 
church. It needed a church 

building. On a recent morning one 
hundred and ninety persons (presum- 
ably the entire membership) gathered 
on the chosen site, and under the 
wise guidance of their leader, pro- 
posed to build the church. Every one 
took hold with a will and did his best. 
The excavation was dug by the en- 
thusiastic members, the foundation 
was put in place, the material was 
prepared, the frame went up, the roof 
was put on, and the house was finish- 
ed without and within, ready for oc- 
cupancy before night, all because ‘the 
people had a mind for the work.” 
That evening the congregation as- 
sembled in the new house of worship 
for a praise service. Doubtless they 
had prayed earnestly that God would 


give them a temple for His service, 
but when they prayed with their 
hands, the prayer was quickly 
answered. They got a good church, 
twenty-five by fifty feet in size, com- 
pleted in one day, because they did it 
themselves. 

This example might well be fol- 
lowed by many another church. 
Things lag; the church runs down, 
the people get discouraged and ready 
to give up; when if all hands took 
hold and pushed with all their might, 
a victory would be won. 

We recall a city church which had 
dwindled in strength and was de- 
spondent; the building was old-fash- 
ioned and shabby, and they had no 
money to repair. But the courageous 
and enterprising young pastor, chal- 
lenged the men of his church to meet 
him there in the evenings and make 
the needed repairs themselves. With 
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their own hands they tore out the old 
material and replaced it with better, 
till they had thoroughly modernized 
the entire building, and given it an up- 
to-date equipment and = decoration. 
They did it themselves, and in doing 
it regained their prosperity end use- 
fulness. 

Why not get up a “church bee,” and 
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rally all the members and make your 
church property beautiful? It ought 
to be the most attractive spot in 
town. The lawn, the steps, the paint- 
ing, the Sunday-school room, the 
auditorium, should all be spick-and- 
span. Do not wait to raise a lot of 
money to hire others to look after it. 
Do it yourself. 
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EXPECTING TO BUILD A CHURCH 


HEN a church has been 

WV organized it soon begins to 
think of shelter. If it is to 

live and do its proper work it must 
have a roof over its head House- 


less churches are apt to be short 


lived. 

How shall it go about this impor- 
tant business? 

The first thing for the church to 
do is to become legally incorporated 
under the laws of the state in which 
it is located. Not till then is it a 
proper business organization, quali- 
fied to buy and sell property and 
enter into contract obligations. 

Next, call a legal meeting of the en- 
tire church to canvas the matter of 
building. Get every one committed 
to the enterprise and thoroughly in- 
terested. 

Then third, have a formal legal vote 
authorizing the trustees or building 
committee to secure a lot, secure sub- 
scriptions, collect funds, and make 
contracts to complete the edifice. 

Fourth, choose the best lot in the 
place for the purpose. Do not accept 
a second-rate site because it is offered 
as a gift, or at a great bargain. A 
poor location will kill the church. 

Fifth, get absolute title to the lot 
vested in the church, free from any 
conditions, restrictions or reversions. 
If a church accepts a lot which is to 
revert to the former owner under 
certain circumstances, it does not 
really own the land on which it builds. 


It is practically but a tenant on leased 
land. 

Sixth, see to it that the lot is fully 
paid for before beginning to build. 

Seventh, have a good plan which 
will ensure an attractive, commodious 
and dignified building.’ Let it be 
churchly and architecturally correct. 
Get the benefit of the best architect- 
ural skill and taste. Beware of fads. 
Let no one beguile the church into 
putting the church tower diagonally 
across the corner: that is an architec- 
tural deformity. Provide for the Sun- 
day-school and social meetings. Do 
not let the windows be coarse and 
varish, but mellow and of a soft 
radiance. Make the building a de- 
light to the eye, as well as a good 
tool for the work. 

Eighth. transact the financial busi- 
ness in a businesslike way. Enter all 
subscriptions in a book or books auth- 
orized by the church, and kept open 
to the inspection of the officers. Give 
a receipt for every dollar collected. 
Let the treasurer pay bills only on 
an order from the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees or other proper 
officer. And let him also take a re- 
ceipt and place it on file for every 
dollar he pays out. 

Ninth, make a careful contract for 
the construction of the church, and 
allow no one to make any changes 
or call for any additional expense 
without the written approval of the 
Board of Trustees or Building Com- 


mittee, ° 
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Tenth, let the church build within 
its means. Make sure that the whole 
cost can be provided for without a 
hampering debt at the end. 

Eleventh, get at least two-thirds of 
the cost provided in good subscrip- 
tions before commencing to build. In 
many cases a much larger proportion 
should be subscribed beforehand. Re- 
member that all subscriptions are 
liable to serious shrinkage because of 
death, removal or other causes. 

Twelfth, if church building aid is 
absolutely necessary. write to the 
Secretary of the Congregational 
Church Building Society in New York. 
giving him all the facts about the 
church and its needs, the expected 
cost of the house and lot, the amount 
raised by the church and its neigh- 
borhood, the'amount needed from the 
Society, and whether it is desired as 
grant or loan or both. 

Thirteenth, if such aid is to be 
called for, get a legally called meeting 
of the church to authorize the Trus- 
tees by special vote to apply to the 
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Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety for a grant or loan or both, and 
also authorizing the Trustees to give 
a first mortgage on the church and 
its lot as security for the aid if given. 

Fourteenth, consult the Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent, the State Sec- 
retary and Local Correspondent of 
the Congregational Church Building 
Society, as the church must get the 
endorsement of these three persons 
before application can be considered. 

Fifteenth, read carefully the con- 
ditions on which the Society makes 
it’s grants and loans, and be sure to 
conform to them. 

Sixteenth, note especially that if a 
grant or loan is made it must abso- 
lutely pay all last bills, leaving the 
church entirely out of debt except 
for the loan of the Society. If it 
means hard work and _ sacrifice, do 
the work and make the sacrifice. 

Seventeenth, go ahead and build, 
expecting the blessing of God on every 
honest effort, and planning for a large 
usefulness and a great spiritual bless- 
ing in the completed church home. 
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HOW TO KINDLE A MISSIONARY FIRE IN 
A CONGREGATION 


‘I. Set a great big light in the pulpit. 

2. Saturate: your pews with the 
kerosene of missionary facts and in- 
formation. 


3. Use* your Sunday-school and 

auxiliary material as kindling wood. 
4. Let hymns become = singing 
flames. 


5. set your safest pews on fire 
(where the elders and deacons and a 
few leading families sit). 

6. Carry a lighted torch into the 
homes of your people. 

A missionary fire in a congregation 
is an indespensable requisite. As well 
expect to drive your engine without 
fire under the boiler as to make things 


go in your congregation without this: 


missionary flame. ‘The missionary 
fire not only gets up stéam for other 
purposes in the church, but it also 
purifies the atmosphere of a congre- 
gation. The Romans kept up a con- 
tinual fire for the cleansing of the 
surroundings of their city. A con- 
gregation where missionary spirit does 
not fit is a fighting congregation. A 
congregation will either be mission- 
ary or mischievous in character. The 
surest way to heal strife and division. 
in a congregation is to set it on fire 
for missions. The flame will con- 
sume the dross and the different 
elements will be fused together and 
there will come forth the pure gold 
of love and zeal and devotion to the 
Kingdom.—The Outlook of Missions. 
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; CHILDREN’S DAY ECHOES 

Very excellent reports have come from the Children’s Day services. In 
some parts of New England the day was wet and a disappointment to 
many, but in most parts of the country the usual delightful June weather 
prevailed. The day proved to be helpful to the work near at hand, and led 
to a deepening interest in the world-wide work of the Society. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK | 

Very deep interest is manifested in the plans for enlarged educational 
work of the Society. The very wise educational plans of Dr. Winchester are 
beginning to be felt. 

Rey. Miles B. Fisher, for the last three years the efficient Superintendent 
for Northern California and Nevada, has been made Educational Secretary 
for the Pacific Coast, in addition to. the regular work on his field... Good 
reports still come from the work of Supt..O’Brien_in the Southwest. 

There are eager inquiries and earnest expectatiotis.in regard to the serv- 
ices of Miss Margaret Slattery, who enters upon her duties-with the Society 
September 1st. Her reputation and that of Professor St. John ‘give absolute 
assurance of eminent service. 

We bespeak the hearty co-operation of all our state and local associations 
and conferences in relation to this educational advance. * 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

We are very glad to say that the receipts of June were $3,752.22. in 
advance of the corresponding month of last year, and that the four months 
of the present year mark an increase of $2,204.63. The Apportionment Plan 
and the gifts of Children’s Day have helped in this result. 

The steps taken for an educational advance, and those immediately con- 
templated if the funds will warrant, involve an annual expenditure of about 
$10,000. This needed advance can easily be made if the churches will see 
that the amount of $100,000, recommended by the National Council, and con- 
templated in the Apportionment Plan, is fully met. 


ANXIETY IN THE WEST 

Tn some parts of the West the harvests are threatened with serious 
loss by drought. This is very directly affecting the support of our churches, 
and makes larger demands for organizing and sustaining Sunday-schools. 
The new states of the West have been doing magnificently in increasing their 
gifts. Some of them will possibly fall short, and will need larger gifts. 
Special offerings for the work in North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana 
will be gladly received. : 
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NEW WORK AND CHIL- 
DREN’S DAY IN OREGON 


Oregon is unsurpassed for scenery 
in any part of our country. Its 
beautiful valleys have proved to be of 
wonderful fertility. The valley of 
the Rogue River and the Umpqua 
are even more productive in certain 
directions than the famous Willa- 
mette, while far surpassing it for 
scenery. 

Our splendid missionary for 
Southern Oregon, Rev. M. C. Davis, 
with his bicycle, climbs the mountains 
and penetrates the valleys, gathering 
together bright, intelligent people in 
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IN THE “PANHANDLE” 


Children’s Day was observed at 
Farwell and Clovis. One year ago the 
offering from Farwell Sunday-School 
was $5; this year $10.20, although 
times are more strenuous now. The 
children for the most part earned 
their money, and it is interesting to 
hear their experiences. One little 
ten-year-old girl harrowed with a 
four-horse team. Her father says she 
saved him hiring a hand, and that she 
did fully as good work. I think she 
has cultivated at least 50 acres. 
Nearly everyone gave something, and 
some gave up to their limit. 


Wines Puree ur 


CHILDREN’S DAY, AT ROGUE RIVER, OREGON 


scores of little communities, which are 
otherwise entirely destitute of gospel 
privileges. 

He has organized a number of 
schools in Jackson County, near the 
famous Table Rock. Several of these 
schools gathered for their Children’s 
Day service at Rogue River. They had 
a preaching service and lunch, and 
then the Children’s Day program was 
splendidly rendered. The work is 
having a great influence for good 
upon a large region. 


A word of commendation for this 
year’s Children’s Day program, ‘“‘Fol- 
low Me.” We gave it to a full house. 
The musical numbers are ideal. Not 
too heavy and stately for the average 
congregation, neither too jingly and 
cheap. ; 

Our apportionment was $25, and it 
came easy, due largely to the pro- 
gram. I trust you will select a service 
of similar style next year. 

H. SAMveEL Fritscu, 
Pastor Billings, Mont. 
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NORTH PRAIRIE 


The work at North Prairie, shows 
how a little help at the right time by 
the Sunday-School Society solves the 
problem for religious services for a 
community. On the first Sunday in 
April the people were gathered and a 
Sunday-school organized. All de- 
nominations were represented. <A 
young man was pressed into service as 
superintendent and reluctantly accept- 
ed. Supplies were sent from our So- 
ciety. The people were eager for 
preaching, and soon a series of meet- 
ings was held, and the first Sunday in 
June the North Prairie Congrega- 
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ting on desks. At last all were seated 
but one man and he was given the 
dictionary. 

The first service was held on a dark 
stormy week night. I hardly expected 
to see any one. There were thirty- 
five. The next service the house was 
full. I was impressed by the large 
number of children and young péo- 
ple in this community. The appeal 
made to the parents to take a stand 
for Christ and band themselves to- 
gether for the sake of the young was 
effective. Over $1,000 is subscribed 
for a church building. This new 
church will strengthen the work at 
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tional Church, of twenty-five mem- 
bers, was formed, and by request the 
list was left open for more charter 
members. 

On the day we organized there 
were sixty-one in the Sunday-school 
and eighty in the congregation in the 
little school house sixteen by twenty- 
four. The school forms and benches 
were first used for seats, then boards 
which had been used as seats in the 
lumber wagons were placed across, 
then spring seats and double buggy 
seats were brought in from the wag- 
ons. The teacher’s desk had four on 
it and the table a like number. Adults 
were holding children, some were sit- 


Foxholm and make a good field for a 
home missionary. 
E. S. Suaw, Missionary. 


North Dakota. 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


The Okarche church takes a pride 
in its Sunday-School. They use the 
graded lessons successfully, and have 
a teachers’ training class taking the 
advance course. The church was 
crowded on Children’s Day. 

Jesse W. Foster, 
Missionary in Oklahoma. 
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SOME UTAH HINTS 


By the Field Superintendent 


HE old questions, “What are 

[ you doing out in Utah?” and 

“Ts it, after all, really worth 
while?”? come to us not infrequently 
and with an insistence that seems to 
demand attention. And sometimes 
the worker thus addressed is so busy 
doing things, and is so constantly in 
the midst of evidences of the great 
value of the work being done by the 
Congregational Education Society in 
Utah, that he hesitates to take time 
to frame an answer which to him is 
so obvious. And then, likely as not, 
from some superficial observer or 
from a misinformed traveler (who 
has “received every courtesy” at the 
Bureau of Information in Salt Lake 
City) will come the sweeping implied 
criticism of the work in words such 
as these: 

“Tsn’t it true that polygamy is dy- 
ing out with the passing of the older 
generation? that great changes in 
viewpoint have taken place in the last 
dozen years or more, and that in a 
comparatively short time there will 
be no “Mormon question?’ ” 

The Deseret News, the organ of the 
Mormon Church, insists that such is 
the case. But no one who is at all 
familiar with the situation, or who 
understands what is the character of 
the task imposed upon that paper, 
would accuse it of being an entirely 
unprejudiced witness. 

Long lists of cases of polygamy en- 


tered into since the Manifesto was 
issued and which appear in the daily 
papers; scandals which involve high 
church officials and which lead to 
excommunication sometimes, when 
the case becomes too notorious, to- 
gether with records of recent births 
in polygamous families, seem to af- 
ford some ground for questioning the 
facts upon which so many ill-advised 


- criticisms rest. 


That far-reaching and most benefi- 
cent changes have taken place in 
the last decade or two is a most en- 
couraging fact—thanks to such work 
as we and other similar organizations 
are carrying forward; but that soon 
the problems growing out of the re- 
lation of this great  ecclesiastical- 
political organization to the people of 
several of these inter-mountain states 
and to the government will disappear, 
the writer does not believe. 

Not soon will the “few” release 
their hold upon the “many;” not 
speedily will the day come when a 
small ruling class will turn from in- 
terest and profit for motives altruistic 
or other. 

‘What are we doing to bring about 
better conditions? Merely to cata- 
logue all that we are doing would 
require too much time and space, but 
among other things the following may 
be noted: 

We are maintaining schools in 
communities in which, for the most 
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part, these schools are the only forces 
that are not absolutely controlled by 
the dominant church, 

In these schools are Christian 
teachers who touch the community 
life at many angles. ‘They are mem- 
bers of commercial and literary and 
social clubs, where these exist; they 
are active in civic affairs; they stand 
for temperance and municipal clean- 
liness and righteousness; they are 
members of library boards, and aid in 
giving tone and direction to the intel- 
lectual development of the commu- 
nity; they supplement the public 
libraries by placing their own books 
at the disposal of young people— 
and of others who care to make use 
of them—and suggest courses of read- 
ing and study and assist in collecting 
literary and other material for papers 
and investigation. 

In some cases they touch the larger 
life of the state through teniperance, 
educational, and religious associations, 
and even through connection with 
state institutions of higher learning. 
For three successive winters one of 
our teachers has given a series of lec- 
tures on his specialty in the Univer- 
sity of Utah, sent thither by the Ag- 
ricultural College of the state, with 
the faculty of which he is associated. 

Our teachers carry on religious 
work through the Sunday-school and 
other organizations, and co-operate 
with our churches, wherever church 
and school exist in the same commu- 
nity. They are so’ many assistant 
pastors or missionaries, who make it 
their business and privilege to look 
after newly arrived families, to care 
for the sick, and to bring comfort into 
homes darkened by the shadow of 
bereavement. Often the teacher - is 
the first one to be sent for in times 
of sickness and when death comes, 
and bonds thus formed in times of 
sorrow often bring precious returns. 

Another fruitful result of our work 
is found in the influence of the young 
men and women sent out from our 
schools to take their places in the 
activities of life, or to fit themselves 
for greater usefulness by further 


study. Graduates of our academic 
department are in demand for posi- 
tions in the public schools. This has 
been particularly the case with stu- 
dents from Procter Academy. 

Of the six graduates of the class of 
the present year, three are in the sum- 
mer school of the State University 
and will teach in the public schools 
during the coming year, while two, 
and probably the third, of the other 
three, will do college work. 

Of the class of ’09, six in number, 
two taught in the public schools, and 
two took the normal course in the 
University of Utah and avill teach this 
year. 

Of the class of the preceding year, 
five in number, four are successful 
teachers in the public schools. During 
the coming school year two of our 
graduates (of Procter) will teach in 
the Provo city schools. Thus do we 
multiply the power for good of our 
schools, and send out, in ever widen- 
ing circles, the influences which make 
for righteousness and for good citi- 
zenship. 

While the foregoing will give a 
hint of some of the ways in which 
our work is making itself to be felt 
in Utah, no statement can adequately 
set forth the depressing character of 
the handicap under which two of our 
schools are laboring. ' 

Over in the beautiful Ashley Valley, 
at Vernal, Willcox School is hamper- 
ed and its efficiency seriously marred 
by cramped, unsuitable quarters. Our 
building provides room for only a 
part of the work—all of the high 
school classes have seats and recite in 
the church building, without the 
necessary blackboards and _ other 
equipment. A pressing, imperative 
need there, is an addition to the school 
building. In Provo, Procter Acad- 
emy has every year to turn away 
students from neighboring towns and 
communities because no dormitory ac- 
commodations have been provided. 

These two schools are sending forth 
a Macedonian cry to God’s people; 
the bearers of burden in these fields 
pray and wait for the answer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Henry A. Stimson, D.D., President; William A. Rice, D:D., Secretary; B. H. Fancher, Treasurer. 


THE LAST TWO WEEKS 


We are writing this line on July 
15th and there remain only two 
weeks before the [Triennial period 
covered by the Board’s report to the 
National Council will close. Before 
this copy of THE AMERICAN MIssIon- 
ARY reaches its readers we will 
know whether we have escaped a 
debt. We are very hopeful. The 
June receipts were a little ahead of 
June last year. And the receipts for 
the first two weeks of July are a little 
more than the first two weeks of July 
1909. But these are days of earnest 
effort and not without anxiety. We 
shall be glad to tell our readers in the 
September issue how it all came out. 
We believe this work is the Lord’s. 
Hitherto He hath helped it and we 
are sure He will now. 


DOES THIS MINISTER DE- 
SERVE A PENSION? 


We quote from a letter just re- 
ceived from a minister and would 
like to ask the reader of this article 
whether, if he were a member of this 
Board, he would vote to grant a pen- 
sion to this old soldier of the Cross. 

“T have been in the Congregational 
pastorate continuously for forty-three 
years since 1867 when I graduated 
from the Theological Seminary. My 
character and ministerial standing 


have never been questioned. I ex- 
pect to close my work here in three 
months, You can understand my re- 
luctance in seeking another pastorate 
at my age seventy-two. “The health 
of my wife is infirm.” I have no 
children living upon whom I could 
rely for support. I have served 
small churches with meager salaries. 
I have kept my life insured but 
have not been able to accumulate 
a reserve for the future. It seems 
to me that ‘the conditions of age, 
length of service and need,’ made by 
your Society in granting a pension, 
are fully met in my case.” 

We would not be unwilling to trust 
the claim of this veteran to the de- 
cision of our readers. This Board is 
constantly confronted with cases like 
this, some not quite so deserving, but 
many more pathetic and more in- 
sistent. It is impossible to properly 
provide for all applicants as they de- 
serve and as they need. We cannot 
make $25,000 do the work of $50,000. 
In fact, if the Board had at its dis- 
posal the annual sum of $100,000 for 
aged Congregational ministers or their 
widows, it could all be wisely and 
justly used to relieve actual dis- 
tress. We can never be content, with 
our knowledge of the situation, until 
the churches more adequately provide 
for the men and women whose whole 
lives have been consecrated to the 
service of the Master, without suffi- 
cient reward to enable them to pro- 
vide for the period of incapacity and 
old age. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERIAL 
RELIEF 


At the recent meeting of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly at Atlantic 
City, the treasurer of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief reported 1143 
families upon the roll of the Board. 
Of this number 228 ministers are on 
“The Roll of Honor,” that is, men 
who have served thirty or more years. 
In fact the average time of service 
of these 228 ministers is 48 years, 
and their average age is over 77 
years. These honor men received last 
year an average of $290 each, and the 
General Assembly instructed the 
Board to increase the allowance to 
$350 a year. During the year the 
Board paid, in pensions, $216,904. It 
has an endowment fund of over 
$2,000,000 and is making an earnest 
effort to increase that to six millions. 
We congratulate our Presbyterian 
brethren on their attainments in this 
direction. 


The time is at hand when our own 
Board of Relief must give special con- 
sideration to those whose records of 
service cover thirty or more years, 
and whose advanced age entitles them 
to more than ordinary attention. They 
may well be regarded as honor men, 
and paid the maximum sum within 
the power of the Board. 


The plan, adopted by several de- 
nominations of making the pension 
equivalent to $10. a year for each 
year of service in the ministry, up 
.o say thirty years, appears to be 
an equitable arrangement. While 
there must be exceptions to all rules, 
it seems only fair and just to make 
the pension a reward for long and 
faithful service. The man who has 
served ten years does not have a 
claim equal to that of the man who 
has served thirty years. The minis- 
ter who has spent most of his min- 
istry in another denomination and 
often in another country, cannot, 
after five or ten years in the service 
of our Congregational churches, 
have an equal claim with the minis- 
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ter who has served our churches 
for the whole period of a long 
ministry, 


RELIEF WORK BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


According to the report of the relief 
department 6f the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, $177,386.24 was paid to its aged 
and retired employees during the 
month of May. Since the establish- 
ment of this department it has paid out 
in relief $28,469,800 15. 

Financially we presume that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is a greater in- 
stitution or corporation than the Con- 
gregational churches. By this we do 
not mean that it has larger wealth than 
is represented by the financial holdings 
or possessions of all the people identi- 
fied with the Congregational churches . 
in the United States, nor that. its in- 
come is greater than the combined in- 
come of all Congregationalists. But 
we do mean that it probably has a 
larger payroll and employs more peo- 
ple and pays to them on the average 
and in the total amount more than 
would be represented by all those em- 
ployed in the direct service of our 
Congregational churches. 

Is it less important, however, for the 
church to conserve the welfare and 
comfort of its employed servants than 
for a railroad? The church can no 
more carry forward its work without 
men than can a railroad. Leaving out 
the question of obligation and human- 
ity, the law of self-interest makes it ex- 
pedient for great business corporations 
to assure their faithful men of long 
periods of service, that they will not 
be cast off in the time of old age and 
disability. The church can not, nor 
does it desire, to ignore the questions 
of obligation and human sympathy in 
dealing with its aged and infirm min- 
isters. Neither should it be blind to its 
own welfare. More than we may think 
is the future supply of ministers for 
our churches involved in the ministe- 
rial relief work of our denomination, 
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PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. JU. 
August, I9IO. 


ORGANIZATION. MertHops oF WORK. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


I. THe Locat AUXILIARY. 
(a) North, South, East and West. 
(b) In the city church, 
(c) In the rural community. 
II. Orricers AND THEIR DUTIES. 
(a) The President, local, state and 
. national. 
(b) The Secretary, and her privi- 
leges. 
(c) The Treasurer, 
portant service. 
III, Work And MEtTHoDs. 
(a) Young People’s 
Children’s Bands. 
(b) The relation of the Apportion- 
ment Plan to the W. H. M. U. 
(c) The scope and object of Fed- 
eration. 


and her im- 


Work and 


This program is presented in an- 
swer to an earnest request for some- 
thing simple, fundamental and edu- 
cational. The outline must introduce 
the subject for the societies to develop. 
Apply to Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
for illustrative literature. 

The day is long past when the mis- 
sionary meeting was counted slow, 
stupid or uninteresting. There is a 
present revival of missionary en- 
thusiasm in our churches. So many 
vital problems concern our Homeland 
work, that we are called to tithe not 
silver and gold alone, but the finest 
gifts of hand and heart and brain. 


Our Woman’s Missionary meetings 
stand on a par with our social or in- 
tellectual organizations. 

The local auxiliary meets widely dif- 
fering sectional conditions.  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Texas, must adapt our National pro- 
grams to their specific needs. As for 
the city and country problem, it 1s 
wisely discussed in a recent pamphlet 
published by the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. The 
country auxiliary can practically com- 
bine Home and Foreign Missions in 
one society; and where people must 
come from a distance, have an all-day 
session, with a picnic lunch. 

THE TREASURER.—There are diver- 
sities of gifts. Not all are born 
treasurers, but one officer, new to the 
work, has evolved a system worthy of 
consideration. It is compact, practi- 
cal, convenient and fine for reference. 
She has arranged a card upon which 
she records the gifts of Senior, Junior, 
Juvenile Societies and Sunday-schools, 
with the date, amount and object, and 
sends each month a full report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures to her Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

The Vermont Union is to be heartily 
congratulated upon recalling to the 
service of the State, after an interval 
of ten years, their loved and honored 
President, Mrs. W. J. Van Patten, of 
Burlington, Vermont, who will take 
up the work with new energy and 
devotion. 

Special attention is called to the 
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text-book for the coming year, “Prog- 
ress in the Antilles,’ as the work in 
Porto Rico is under the care of the 
Ameri:an Missionary Association. The 
Associ:tion will issue for Congrega- 
tionalists a pamphlet entitled, ‘“Con- 
gregations! Work in Porto Rico.” 
Fuller information will be given 
later. 


SUGGESTIVE POINTS 


As the method of advertising a pub- 
lic missionary meeting or entertain- 
ment can do much toward making it 
successful, the following is given to 
show what use one society makes of 
advertisements, having posters for an 
especial feature. 

We consider advertisements indis- 
pensable and most essential for the 
success of any entertainment. First, 
we put locals in the weekly paper, 
and the editor of a country paper will 
put in several a week, but this cannot 
be done in a city or suburban paper. 
The first week we simply announce 
that the Congregational Church is to 
have an entertainment, or whatever it 
may be, on a certain night, for which 
the date is given; or a date is given 
and the public is asked to reserve that 
night and watch the paper for further 
information. But the way of using 
a weekly or daily paper will depend 
on whether it is published in the city 
or country, and on the manager’s 
opinion of one’s methods and his ap- 
proval of them. When possible, we 
add one of more items of interest re- 
garding the entertainment each week, 
trying to make it as attractive as we 
can so that people will ask about the 
entertainment and wish to be present. 

About a week beforehand we put up 
our posters, generally in store and of- 
fice windows, for they would be taken 
if tacked up outside, as they are well 
done and much admired. High school 
boys and girls who are not members 
- of the society do them for us, as the 
art teacher is one of our club mem- 


bers, 
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Pictures of the people, customs and 
costumes are given to her, with every 
available colored photograph. These 
pictures are shown the young people 
and each one selects a subject and 
then makes his poster, as large at least 
as twenty by sixteen inches, taking 
care to make it with the view of giv- 
ing a big impression rather than de- 
signing details. It need not be done 
poorly but must attract because of the 
striking presentation of the subject. 
The date of the entertainment, the 
name of the club by which it is given 
and the place where it will be held, are 
put on the poster, which is nearly al- 
ways mounted on a suitable colored 
background. These generally are 
sold at auction afterwards, and are so 
much in demand that they are secured 
before the sale. Several of these 
posters are placed about the church, 
in the vestibule, Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor rooms, and notices 
are given each Sunday about the en- 
tertainment, and attention called to the 
posters. 

The day before the entertainment a 
very large poster is put out on the 
large church bulletin board in front 
of the church. This is printed in 
large letters, by one of our members, 
with black oil paint on white enamol 
cloth, and is very effective. 

Our tickets are printed, but the 
programs are hectographed by club 
members, the first copy being made 
by some artistic member. Signs all 
over the vestry made on brown paper 
and mounted on the prevailing color 
used for decorations, lead one to the 
ice-cream parlors, Indian sweetmeats, 
curios, and any other attraction to 
which we wish the attention called. 


We use the brush, paint, crayons, 
colored ink, hectograph and hierogly- 
phics of all kinds to illustrate and at- 
tract to our wares, freely, and find it 
is much cheaper than paid advertise- 
ments ; more valuable to those who as- 
sist in it and more far-reaching in re- 


sults, J. KH, 
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A plan for an entertainment illus- 
trating the seven chapters of 
“Pioneers,” Miss Crowell’s book for 
Juniors, is soon to be published by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion (607 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton). A brief resume of each chap- 
ter introduces moving pictures which 
illustrate it. Each picture is to be 
explained by a boy, its exhibitor, and 
costumes, posters, acting, and 
speeches are planned to give a vivid 
idea of our pioneers, past and present. 


Mrs. Firman had occasion, during 
her trip to the Southwest in March, 
to observe some of the splendid work 
done by four of our national societies. 
Her journey took her through Okla- 
homa, the Panhandle of Texas, and 
New Mexico. If anyone questions the 
excellent work being done by the Sun- 
day-School and Publishing, Home 
Missionary, Church Building, and 
Education Societies, she is in a posi- 
tion to set the doubter’s mind at rest. 

If any benevolently inclined readers 
would like to hear of some definite 
needs soon to be met, they should 
communicate with Mrs. Firman, and 
get information concerning a mission- 
ary automobile, typewriter and piano. 


Mrs. G. H. Schneider, our Federa- 
tion Secretary, writes: 
-“The printed slips for the year’s work 
have been a great help, and have been 
sent out freely, by me, in response to the 
frequent inquiries I receive concerning the 
programs. I refer to the slips printed by 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Societies, presidents and_ officers 
like to have the year’s schedule before 
them.” 


The true story of the brave little 
Home Missionary church in the sand 
hills of Nebraska, told in this depart- 
ment in our April magazine, has awak- 
ened much interest and elicited sev- 
eral inquiries. Miss Miriam L. 
Woodberry, of the C. H. M. S., who 
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has visited the church, says it is ap- 
proaching completion and is a beacon 
light to the country for miles around. 


Several inquiries have been al- 
ready made in regard to the pro- 
grams for 1911. It will be the pur- 
pose of this department to present 
a list for the year in the October 
magazine, in time for the prepar- 
ation of the year’s work in lacal so- 
cieties. Will not state unions en- 
courage their use and thereby help 
to strengthen and unify our work? 


PROGRAMS FROM JULY TO 
DECEMBER, 1910 


July: Our Homeland Societies. A 
comprehensive view. 

August: Organization of local So- 
cieties. Officers and their duties. 

September: Denominational Loy- 
alty. 

October: Giving. Our Privilege 
and our Opportunity. 


November: Our Youth and the 
City Streets. 
December: The Interdenomina- 


tional Council of Women, 


At the meeting of the Federation at 
Elgin, Illinois, Miss Ella A. Leland, 
495 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
was appointed as Associate in the con- 
duct of this department. Items con- 
cerning Federatiori news, especially in 
the East, may be addressed to her. 


A cordial letter from Bellevue, 
Ohio, makes special inquiry concern- 
ing the national programs, saying that 
they exactly meet a long-felt want, 
and while they cannot be used in full 
by the local society, they can be 
adapted to its needs. It is always en- 
couraging to know that the programs 
are useful. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Miaissionary Society 
UP 4%. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 


June, 1910 


MAINE—$125.04. 

a J. S&S. S. 5. Bath: Winter St., 
W. H. M. U., Go EB. Leach, Tr., 
Skohegan: Island Aye., 20.04. 


ge es ae 

ew ampshire H. M. q : 

me 301.89. Dp Soc., A. B. Cross, 
Coneord: First, 5. Littleton: A Fri K 

Pittsfield: 5.55. Sunapee: Mrs. G, rk 


VERMONT—$419.58. 
Cambridge: Second, 6.25. 

Middlebury: 
WwW. H. M 


Charlotte: 18.12. 
67.06. Westminster: 10.50. 

é p . U., Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Tr. 
Barnet: W. H. M. §&., 5. Bellows Falls: 
L. M., 20. Bennington: Second, WH. M. U., 
20. Berkshire, East: W. H. M. S., 70c. Bran- 
don: W. H. M. S., 5. Brattleboro: L. A., 53. 
Burlington: First, 10; Coll. St.. 15. Castle- 
ton: L. M. Club, 6 Danville: W. H. M. S., 
7. Enosburg:-W. H. M. S., 6. Granby: W. 
H. M. S., 4.45. Jericho Center: W. H. M. S., 
10. McIndoes: W. H. M. S., 210. Newport: 
9. Northfield: 8. Pittsford: 20. Randolph: 
Bethany, 5. Richmond: 5. Rochester: 
Homeland Club, 7. Rupert: W. H. M. S., 8. 
Svringfield: W. H. M. S., 5. St. Albans: 
W. H. M. S.. 4.55. St. Johnsbury, Center, W. 
H. M. S., 6.85; East, 6. Swanton: W. H M. 
S., 7. Waterbury: 5. Windham: 8.25. 
Winooski: 8.75. . 

Interest Memo. Fund, 50. Total, 317.65. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$7,566.34, 
acies $5,510.61. 

Mass. H. M. Soc. H. N. Hoyt, D.D., Tr., 
702.28. 

Belmont: Plymouth. 32.41. Boston: H. F., 
200. Cherry Valley: P. L. H., 1. Easthamp- 
ton: First, 17.72. Enfield: M. A. S.._ 100. 
Fall River: Mrs. A. N. L., 2. Framingham: 
RB. A. B., 1. Greenwich Village: Mrs. L. R.. ia 
Hadley: First, 10.66. Yeominster: F. A. W., 
15. Malden: W. W. F., 5. Newton High- 
lands: 19501. Newtonville: Central, ONE PR, 
North Adams: C. F., 1. Northamnton: First, 
528. Sprinefield: Estate of Helen Spring, 
950. Stoekbridge: A. B., 2. Welleslev Hills: 
A Friend, 5. Westminster: 9.37. Winchen- 
den: Mrs. L. A. H.. 5. Worcester: Estate 
of James White, 5,260.61; Piedmont, 13; Mrs. 
Tl A BL, os 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss E. A. Smith, 
Asst, Tr., q 


RHODE ISLAN D—$237.00. 
RB. I. H. M. Soc., J. W. Rice, Tr., 25.22. 
Bristol: First, 42.80. Central Falls: A, A. 
M., 25. Providence: Central, 117.13; Bvan, 
15. Saylesville: Mem., 12.35. 


CONNECTICUT—$2,728.59, of 
$1,500 


of which leg- 


which legacy 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., Rev. J. S. Ives, Tr., 
555.43. 

Greenwich: Second, 85.99; Second Ss. &., 
3207. Hartford: Warburton Chanel S. S., 


- 15.90, Huntington: 20. Madison: First, &.07. 
New Britain: Estate of Cordelia Stanley, 
4,500. New, Haven: Ch. of the Redeemer. 8. 
S, 16.32; Tinited, 10. New London: Swedish, 
2.’ New Milford: S. S., 147.71. 

WwW. H. M. Un., Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Tr., 
175.35, 


Glastonbury: L. A. 8., 86.25. New Milford: 
W. M. Soc., 36.50. Poquonock: Aux., 14. 
Staffordville: L. A. S., 3. Taftville: L. M. 
S., 20. Total, 335.10. 


NEW YORK—$783.59. 

N. Y. H. M. Soc., C. W. Shelton, Tr., 15.94. 

Angola: A. H. A., 5. Brooklyn: Central, 
275; Emmanuel, 26.83; C. A. C., 5. Camden: 
21.50. Canandaigua: 253; S. S., 39.82. Mt. 
Kisco: B. D., 5. N. ¥. City: M. H.C, 15 
Mrs BB. A. S., 5. Poughkeepsie: First, Si. 
Sherburne: O. A. G., 100. 
NEW JERSEY—$117.15. 

Newark: Belleville Ave., 
PENNSYLVANIA—$157.30. 

Received by Rey. A. E. Ricker, Punxsu- 
tawney Friend, 1. 

Alleghany: First, 18.80. Kane: First, 30; 
ks W. H. D., 100. Meadville: Park Ave., 
7.50. 

NORTH CAROLINA—$7.50. 
Southern Pines: First, C. E., 7.50. 


GEORGIA—$20.00. 
Atlanta: Union Tab., 20. 


ALABAMA—$13.13. 
Be elle United, 8.13. 
., & 


FLORIDA—$30. 
Mt. Dora: 25. 


TEXAS—$59.00. 
Dallas: Central, 30. 
Houston: Tirst, 


OKLAHOMA—$25.65. 

Jennings: 5. Weatherford: 
Wellston: First and Forest, 25c. 
TENN ESSEE—#21.00. 

Nashville: Fisk University, 20. 
Hill: Mrs. P. S. D., 1 
OHIO—$147.73. : 

Cong. Conf., J. G. Fraser, D.D., Tr., 98.83. 

Hudson: G. H. A., 5. Huron Co.: Ripley, 
2972. Oberlin: First, 8S. S., 21.18. 


INDIANA—$43.15, 


117.15. 


Woodville: P. M. 


Tangerine: 5. 


Ft. Worth: First, 27. 


Ger., 20.40. 


Pleasant 


Indianapolis: Peoples, 14.50; Union, 3.65. 
Whiting: 25. 
MICHIGAN—%5. 

Ann Arbor: L. E. B., 5. 
IOWA—#20. 


Iowa Home Missy. Soec., A. D. Merrill, Tr., 
20. 
WISCONSIN— 55.17. 


Wis. Cong. Assoc, Rev. H. W. Carter, 
Tr., 55.17. 
MINNESOTA—$113.92. 


Minn. Cong. Missy. Soc.. Rev. G. R. Merrill, 
Sec., 16.86. 

Center Chain: 5.25. Minneapolis: Swedes, 
49.55. Northfleld: Mem. Gift, A Friend, 50. 
St. Cloud: Swedish, 8.05. St. Paul: St. 
Anthony Park, 19.21. 


NEBRASKA—$58.50. 
Nebraska Cong. Home Miss. Soc., Rev. § 
I. Sanford, Tr., 50. 
Grand Island: German Evan. Luth. Pil 
grim, 3.50. Lincoln: Salems German, 4. Red 


Cloud; C. A. P., 1 
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NORTH DAKOTA—$67.33. 

Received by Rev. E. H. Stickney, 
moose, 27; Beach, 5.50; Drake, 13. 
45.50. 

Emerson: 2.54. Hankinson, 8.34. D 
1.80. Krem: Bethel Ger., 3.50. Medora: 
Mo. River Assoc., 3.86. Richardton: 90c, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$37.50. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D., Mo- 
bridge, 5.40; Badger, 9. ‘Total, 14.40. 

Belle Fourche: Kh. D., 1. Lebanon: Tirst, 
5.40. Preston: First, 5.90. ° Redfield: Ger., 
5.80. Sioux Falls: German, 5. 
COLORADO—$136. 

Berthoud: German, 5. Colorado City: First, 
11. Denver: First, German, 25; C, E, Soe., 
5. Fort Collins: German Laymen’s Brother- 


Ana- 
Total, 


Hebron: 
89e. 


hood Cony., 75. Loveland: First, German, 
15. 
MONTANA—$13.23 

Baker: 2.48. Custer: 6.67. Great Falls: 
BE. H. J. 1.98. Martindale: 2.10. 
IDAHO—$51.19. 

Meadows: 15. Weiser: 22.19; C. E., 12.50; 
ey Ca ES 21-60. 
CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—$513. 

So. Cal. H. M. Soc., F. M. Wilcox, Tr., 500. 

Santa Barbara: J. A. W. 10. Whittier: 
Mrs: -A.. "Hy. A. 
OREGON—$118. 

Willamina: First 8. 

Woman’s H. M. Un., of Oregon, Mrs, C. A. 


Mann, Tr. Hillside: 18, Highland: 17. 
Portland: First, 50. Salem: 25. Total, 110. 


WASHINGTON—$2,517.10. 


Wash. Cong. Home Miss. Soc., Rev. H. B. 
Hendley, Tr., 2,500. 
Endiectt: German, 10.10. Seattle: German 
Miss., 4. Walla Walla: German Zion, 3. 
JUNE RECEIFTS. 
WontriUtious ts sets cress ce $9,415.52 
Legacies. ,.Giiic ss accent 7,010.61 
— $16,426.13 
UNEENESE Seats cisateee se cote ees acto. aise 2 SOE een 
PILE se eiichs isis Gute euiacsvanetertalencte ier 5.13 
ED otal Caress stare Caen, Hees wae eee $18,982.13 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 
THE Be ee OF CONNEC- 


Jvel S, Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Receipts for May, 1910. 


CONNECTICUT—$555.43. 
Ansonia: German, 8. Avon: 10. Berlin: 
Bethel: 10. Brookfield Center: 


a3. 10. 
50. Burlington: 


8. East Litchfield: 3. Hartford: First, 273,32. 
Hartford Park: 90. Middletown: First; 23.14. 
Milford: First, 70.50. New WHaven: Shelton 
Ave., 20. New London: Swd., 5. Old Lyme: 
50. Old Wi Set ce 17.46. Plainfield: 4.76. 
Terryville: 75.36. Thomaston: 19.34. Trum- 
bull: 10, Watetbiiry: Third, 25. Waterbury: 


Swd. 2. West Haven: 20. West Suffield: 
5.70. Winsted: ta 88.49. Litchfield: North- 
west Conference, 13.41. 

Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary 
Union of Conn., 175. Undesignated 911.16. 
Special 323.48. Special for C: H. M. S., 8.73. 


Receipts for June, 1910. 


Bridgeport: TVirst, 66.24. Branford: 28. 
Bristol: 140.. Canaan: Pilgrim, 45.55. East 
Hartford: South, 8.25. Ellington: 116. Ex- 


eter: 24.36. East Norwalk: Swedish, 3. 
Georgetown: Swedish, 4.91. Haddam: 13. 
Hartford: Virst, 2.62. Northfield: 8.21. Ply- 
mouth: 60. Mansfield: TVirst, 30. Riverton: 
12. Rockville: 60.48. Simsbury: 8.27. Water- 
bury: Swedish Mission, 2. Westford: 5. W. 


MISSIONARY ° 


104.10. Undesignated, 


H. M. VU. of Ct., 
Special, C H. M. S., 


Cc. 
467.39. Special, 188.51. 
62. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


C. W. Shelton, D.D., Treasurer, New York. 
Receipts for-May, 1910. 

Aquebogue: (5, 6, 16.48) 27.48. Brooklyn: 
Bethesda, Bible-school, 10. Clarkson: 6.50. 
Hornby: 1.50. Middletown: A Friend, 5; 
North Street, 20. Riverhead: Sound Avenue. 
51.79. Syracuse: Pilgrim, 10. Wellsville: 
First, Sunday-school, 27.14. Total, $159.41. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO. 


J. G, Fraser, D. D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Receipts for April, 1910, 


Ashtabula: Finnish, 5. Carmel: 4.30. Clari- 


don: 23.05. Cleveland: Emanuel, 18. East 
Cleveland: Calvary, 5.70. Hambden: 5. Isle 
St. George: 3. Lawrence, 3. Norwalk: Ch. 
andiSr 8; 6:8 Stanleyville: 2. Total, 


$75.86. 


CAMPAIGN SPECIALS. Cleveland: Pilgrim, 


p. 10; Grace, p. 5; Park, p. 1, First, 11.83. 
Painesville: p. 4. Wauseon: 6.70. ‘Total, 
$38.53. 


Receipts for May, 1910. 


Chagrin Falls: 11.99. Cleveland: Jones 
Road, 10. Sandusky: 3.68. Superintendent 
Pulpit Supply, 10. Thompson: 3. Total, 
$38. 


DEBT SPECIALS, May 18. A Friend, 300. 
Austinburg: 10. Chardon: 25. Cleveland: 
T. M. Bates, 10. Chillicothe: 10. Marietta: 
First, 100; Wayne Street, 10; Harmer, 10. 
Oberlin: Second, 100. Toledo: Washington 
Street, 17. Total, $592, 

From the Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary 


Union, Mrs. Geo .B. Brown, Treas. Akron: 
First, Y .L., 25; West, W. M. S., 4.87. Belpre: 
W. M. S., 2.80. Clarksfield: W. M. S., 1.68. 
Cleveland: M. S., 5.60. East 


Bethlehem, W. 
M 


Madison: W. , 6; Euclid, B & G. Club, 


9.67. Highland: Ka D, 140: Mt. Zion: W. M. 
S., 5.60. Fredericksburg: W. M. S., 2.80. 
Cc. E., 3. Lorain: First, W. A., 14. Marietta: 


Harmar, 6. Newark: Plymouth, L. A., 2.10. 
North Fairfield: W. M. S., 1.68; S. S., 2.80. 
Painesville: First, W. M.-S., 4.20. Ravenna: 
W. M. S., 3.36. Springfield: First, W. M. §., 
® Toledo: Central, C. E., 5; S. S.; Pri. -s. 
Williamsfield: 10. Total, $129.56. 


Receipts for June, 1910. 


Ashtabula: Second, 20; Finnish, 6. Cleve- 
land: Hough Ave., 58.02; Pilgrim, TP. O., 
50. Columbus: First, 117; Eastwood, 40. 
Wuntington, W. Wa.: 12. Interest, 24. Mari- 
etta, First, p., 10; Harmar, 10; Second, 4.50. 
Norwalk: 1.80. Radnor: 20.73. Rock Creek: 
10. Rootstown: 24. Sandusky: 4.14. Toledo: 


Central, 82.68; Washington St., 12.27. Wake- 
man: Cc. E., 8. Total, $415.64. 
Debt Specials, May 18. 
Akron: First, 100. Ashtabula: Second, 10. 


Cleveland: Euclid Ave., 100. Columbus: First, 
50; p., 50; Plymouth, 25. Conneaut: 10. 
Cuyahoga Falls: 10. Medina: 100. Oberlin: 
First, 100. Pittsfield: 10. Rootstown: 10. 
Saybrook: 10. Toledo: Washington St., 8. 
Total, $598. Grand total, $1,008.64. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in April and 


May, 1910. 

pepakiyes N. Y¥.: Bushwick Ave., Ch., L, A, 
S., 1 bbl, $45. Fulton, N. Y.:. First Ch., 
Tp bly, $33. 54. Hartford, Ct.: South Ch., To 
S. S., 4 bbls. and package, $710. 24. Madrid, 
IN, We Wa & FB. . S., 1 box, $47.20. 
Oberlin, 6.2 First Ch.,, 3 Dbbis., $114.53. 
Wethersfield, Ct.: L. A. S., 1 Laue $77. Windsor 
Locks, Ct.: L. H. M. Se 1 + $53, money, 


$40. Total, $1,118.51. 


The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for June, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Income for 
Previously acknowledged. 


Current 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 


40.46. 
Winter Street Ch., 56.08. Benton 
. Biddeford: Ch., bbl. goods, 
for Athens, Ala. Brownville: a §.,.. 8.00. 
Ellsworth: First Ch., 11.25. Foxcroft & 
Dover: Ch., 11.90. Houlton: Woman’s Aux., 
bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. Cc. Limington: 
Ch., 4.00. New Sharon: Ch., 10.00. Port- 
land: Bethel Ch., 75.50. South Berwick: 
Mrs. Katharine B. Lewis, bbl. goods, for 
Beaufort, N. C. Wilton: 


Ch., 21.71. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Maine, 
Mrs. Helen W. Davis, Treasurer. Augusta: 
9.82. Machias: 24. Newcastle: 1.50. Skow- 
hegan: Island Ave. Ch., 16.20. South West 
Harbor: 1.00, and bbl. goods. Total, $52.52. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$143.93. 

Atkinson: Miss M. A. P., 1.00. Claremont: 
16.25. Concord: Miss Abbott, box of 
goods, for Beaufort, N. C. Dublin: Ch., 4.25. 
Durham: Missionary Soc., bbl goods, for Sa- 
luda, - Haneock: Ch., 11.70. Jaffrey 
Centre: Ch., 8.40; Ladies Missionary Union, 
box goods, for Saluda, N. C. Keene: First 
Ch., “Busy Bees,” for Lincoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. C.. 2.00; Court St. Ch., 
23.81. Lyme: S. §., 9-17. Friends, 
bbl. goods, for Greenwood, 5S. . North 
Weare: S. S., 1.55. Rochester: King’s Daugh- 
ters, bbl. goods, for King’s Mountain, N. c 
Wakefield: First Ch., 850. Warner: Ch., 
4.00; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 2.70. 

New Hampshire Female Cent Institution 
and Home Missionary Union, Miss Annie A. 


MAI 
Bath: 
Falls: Ch., 4.50. 


McFarland, Treasurer. Cheshire Co.: con- 
tribution, 3.10. Durham: Aux., 50.00; Mrs. 
Coburn’s 8S. S._Class of boys, for Saluda Sem- 
inary, N. C., 2.50. Total, 55.60. 
VERMONT—$381.17. 
(Donations, $374.83; Legacy, $6.34.) 
Chelsea: Ch., for Orange Park, Fla., 1.50. 


Dummerston: Ch., 9.00. Jericho Centre: Ch, 
23.20. Middletown Springs: Ch., bbl. goods, 

North Craftsbury: W. H. 
Townshend: 


Nn, 
M. U., for McIntosh, Ga., 2.00. 
86.20. West- 


ch 
minster: 

Cong’) Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
of Vermont, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Treasurer. 

Barnet: Children, 1.52. 
Barnet, East: S. 8S. 00. 
Bellows — L. ate 


Second, ' 3 a 
er G5) fer scholarships, 
First Ch., W. A.. 15.00: First Ch., Primary 
6.8.) for scholarships, 10.59: College St. Ch., 
w. H. M. S., 15.00. Cabot: W. H. M. §S., 8.70. 
Cambridge: W. H. M. &., 4.00. Castleton: L. 
M. C., 6.00. Enosburg: . H..M. §8., 6.00 
Granby & Victory: Ss. S. 1.55. Jericho Cen- 
tre: W. H. M. S., 5.00, Middlebury: Jr. 

for scholarshi Home- 


for scholarship, 
for scholarship, 

15.00. Bennington: 
20.00. Bridport: Jr. 
8.75. Burlington: 


E., ps, 3.00. Newfane: 
land Circle, 5.00. Newport: W. H. M. S., 6.00. 
Northfield: W. H. M. g., 7.00: Jr. C. B., for 


scholarship, 10.00. Orleans: Sunshine Circle, 


4.00. Pittsford: W 


for scholarship, .H.M.&., 
15.00. Randolph: Beth’y Ch., W. H. M. $.. 5.00. 
Robinson: W. H. M. §., 5.00. Rupert: W. H. 


May..eseseeee gukeugus ebaseter ees cs eecasenes 


see eeee Shecate se eaehscoseegesesesesces 


$58,740.47 


Receipts 
M. S., 7.00. Springfield: Ww. H. M. S., 5.00 
St. Albans: W. H. M. §., 4.05; Jr. M. S., for 
scholarships, 15.00. St. Johnsbury Centre: 
Jr. C. B., for scholarships, 6.00. St, Johns- 
bury, East: W. M. &., 5.00. Sudbury: W. H. 
M. S., 7.00. Swanton: W. H, M. §S., 8.00. 


Waitsfield: Sunshine Circle, for scholarship, 
1.00. Waterbury: Jr. C. E., for scholarship, 
5.75; W. H. M. S., 5.00. Interest account— 
Memorial Fund, 88.92. Total, $284.83, 


Legacy. 
Jericho: Hosea Spaulding, 19.00 (Reserve 
Legacy, 12.66), 6.34. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$4,909.26. 

(Donations, $3,481.42; Legacies, $1,427.84.) 

Amherst: The Ch. of Christ in Amherst 
College, 17.00; North Ch., 25.25. Billerica: 
Ch., 9.06. Boston: Central Ch., 480.00; H. F., 
900.00; W. H. J., for Talladega College, 50.00 
(25 of which for hospital); Mrs, G. §., for 
Ss. A., Talladega College, 10.00; A Friend, 
200.00; Dorchester, Harvard Ch., 13.79; 8. S., 
5.00; Jamaica Plain, Central Ch., “The Chih 
Jen Yung,” for Lawndale, N. C., 10.00. Ros- 


lindale: Woman’s Club of Cong’l Ch., bbl. 
goods for Saluda, N. C. Braintree: Virst 
Ch., 22.79. Brookline: Leyden Ch., Home 
Missionary Department, 9.00. Cambridge: 
Prospect St. Ch., 92.49. Centreville: South 
Ch., 4.50. Chester: First, S. S., 1.50. Con- 
cord: Trin. Ch, 8S. 8. Missionary Soc., for 


Marion, Ala., 10.00. Concord Junction: Ch., for 
freight to Greenwood, S. C., Dalton: 
Ww. M. C., for Tougaloo Wee East 
Douglass: Ch., box and bbl. goods, for Sa- 
luda, N. C. Easthampton: First Ch., 18.28. 
East Northfield: Northfield Seminary, for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 1.75. Easton: A Friend, 
for Orange Park, Fla., 1.00. Enfield: Mrs. 
H. M. &., 100.00. Fall River: Central Ch., 
165.00. Florence: Ch., 11.25. Greenfield: Sec- 
ond Ch., 35.15. Hadley: First Ch., 6.97. 
Waverhill: Union Ch., 6.00. Winsdale: Ch. 
46.12. Hyde Park: W. Hi. M. U., for S. A. 
Talladega College, 85.00. Ipswich: Linebrook 
Trinity Ch., 4.67; A 


Hancock Ch., W. M. and Ff. A., bbl goods, for 
Austin, Texas. Lincoln: Ch., 162.00. Wowell: 
High St. Ch., 97.36; Kirk St. Ch., Woman's 


Association, bbl. goods, for 


Friend, for Raven Fund, Marion, Ala., 
. box goods, for Saluda, 
2° p TT, nO Dormitory, Green- 
wood, 8. C., 5.00. Marblehead: Mrs. 
H. G., books, for graduates of Tillotson Col- 
Marion: Ch., 11.08. Merrimac: Virst 
and 8. S.. 18.31. Middletown: First S. 
S.. for S. A. Talladega College, 25.00. Mil- 
ton: First Ch., 24.94. Mt. Hermon: Mission- 
ary Soc., for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 1.50; Mis- 
sionary Soc., two bbls. goods, for Pleasant 
Till, Tenn. Munson: TDoreas Soe., box goods, 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Newbnryport: 
Belleville Ch., 98.85: Belleville Ch., Progres- 
sive Missfonary Club, 200. Newton: Tliot 
Ch., 145.00. Newtonville: Central Ch., 182 54. 
Northampton: First Ch., by Mrs. S._and Miss 
F., for Wilmington, N. C, 8.00. First Ciy.. 
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L. B. Soc. for Wilmington, N. C., 16.00; 
Miss J. B. K., for Wilmington, N. C., 10.00; 
Edwards Ch., S. S., for Wilmington, N. C., 
7.61; Edwards Ch., S. S., by Mrs. Fletcher’s 
Class, for Wilmington, N. C., 4.00; Edwards 
Ch., C. E., for Wilmington, N. C., 8.00. Mrs, 
Cc. H. Gere’s Mission Band, for Marshall- 
ville, Ga., 5.00. North New Salem: Ch., 3.00. 
ladega College, 50.00. Scotland: Ch., 6.10. 
North Leominster: Mrs, L. E. Shedd’s S. S. 
Class, for Alaska, M., 86c. North Reading: 
Union Ch., 16.47. Pittsfield: Pilgrim Mem. 
Ch., 12.00. Quiney: Finnish Ch., 4.00 Rock- 
land: Ch., 12.50. Shelburne Falls: Ch., 25.00; 
M. H., for Farm, Gloucester School, 1.00. 
Somerville: First Ch., 6.40. South Hadley: 
Ch., 17.15. Springfield: First Ch., W. M. 8., 
for ‘ Wilmington, N. C., 16.00; Faith Ch., 
21.61; Olivet’ Ch., 5753 W. P. Gy for HMarm, 
Gloucester School, 2.00. Sturbridge: First 
Ch., 11.90. Sunderland: Ch., 49.21. War- 
ren: L. M. Soc., box goods, for Pleasant 
Hill; C. H., for Wilmington, Ne GC: “4.00: 
Watertown: Women’s Guild, box goods, for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Westfield: Second Ch., 
Ladies, bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C.; L. 
G., for Farm, Gloucester School, 1.00. West- 
minster: Ch. 9.20. West Springfield: First 
Ch., Sunshine Mission Band, for Bird’s Nest 
Home, Santee, Neb., 5.00. Weymouth: Old 
South Ch., 9.00. Whitinsville: C. E., 20.00. 
Winchester: First Ch., 125.00. Winthrop: 
Ladies Union, bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C. 
Wollaston: Ch., 23.01. Worcester: Old South 
Ch., 250.00; Piedmont~Ch., 7.00; A Friend, 
5.00. : Friends in Mass., bbl. goods, 
for Saluda, N. C. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Mass. and R. I., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 


nrer. Attlebore: Second Ch., Ladies Sewing 
Society, towards scholarship at Fisk U., 
25.00. Broekton: First Ch., Miss Helen Tew’s 


S. S. Class, throvgh Ladies Aux.. for S. A., 
Saluda, N. C., 12.50. Providence R. I. Union 
Ch., Woman’s Gvild, for New Dakota Home, 
Santee, Neb., 1500. South Boston: Phillips 
Ch., Young Ladies Miss’y Soc., for Lawndale, 
N. C.. 1000. W. H. M. A., 40000 (of which 
for salaries, 300.00; and for Chinese, 10.00). 
Total, 462.50. 


Legacies. 

Lancaster: Joseph H. Heywood, by Sam’! 
R. Heywood Executor, 1.000 (reserve legacy, 
666.66), 333.84. Rockland: Samuel Reed, by 
Lewis Reed. Exec., 1,900 (reserve legacy, 
1,266.66). 633.34. Townsend: H. N. Snpauld- 
ing, 66.67. Worcester: Mrs. H. W. Damon, 
7.83: Mrs. H. Jeannette Howe, 333.33; Sarah 
T. Ranger, 53.33. 


RHODE ISLAND—$32.70. 

Central Falls: Dr. A. A. M., 25.00. .Provi- 
dence: Free Evan. Ch.. 7.70; Plymouth Sew- 
ing Soe., bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C 
; = CENTRAL DISTRICT. 
CONNECTICUT—S$1 925.00. 


(Donations, $1,859.00; Legacies, $566.00.) 
Bristol: Ch., 380.00 Danielson: Westfield 
Ch., 10.00. Elmwood: C. BE. Soc., for work 


among che colored people, 3.00. Fairfield: 
W. H. M. U., bbl. goods for Moorhead, Miss. 
Gilead: Ch., 17.00. Greenwich: Second Ch.. 
31.26. Hartford: First Ch, S. S., 10.19; 
Philnthea Club, 25.00. for Santee, Neb.; Far- 
mington Ave. Ch., Ladies H. M. Soe.. bbl. 
goods, for Moorhead, Miss; Mrs. FP. W. B., 
for Marshallville, Ga., 30.00; H. B., for Talla- 
dega College, 50.00 (25 of which for Hospital 
Bld’g); Friends, bbl goods, for Moorhead, 
Miss., East Hartford: M, P. W., for Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn., 15.00. Webron: Woman's 
Soc.. for Thomasville, Ga., 12.00. Wigganum: 
Soc., for hospital, Talladega, Ala., 
, for hospital, Talladega Col- 
Huntington: Ch., 5.00. Tvory- 
34.35. Jewett City: Second Ch., 
200. Long Ridge: Ch., 3.00. Madison: First 
Ch., 20.42, Meriden; Center Ch, add’l, by 
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“Two Members,” 10.00; W. H. C., for Tal- 
ladega College, 10.00. Middletown: First Ch., 
38.68, also bbl. goods, for Moorhead, Miss. 
Nepaug: C. E., for Wilmington, N. C., 8.00. 
New Haven: Center Ch., 197.01; Center Ch. 
S. S., for Santee, Neb., 17.50; Welcome Hall 
S. S., 18.00. New London: ‘Friends,’ bbl. 
goods, for Athens, Ala. Norwich: Park Ch., 
2 boxes goods, for Moorhead, Miss. Nor- 
wichtown: Mrs. T. J. W., for hospital, Tal- 


Simsbury: First Ch. of Christ, 12.98. South 
Manchester: Center Ch., C. BW. Soc., for fur- 
nishing room at Saluda, N. C., 4.00. South 


Norwalk: First Ch., 35.25. 
Second Ch., 18.20. Terryville: Ch., 138.71. 
Trumbull: Ch., 9.47. Wallingford: W. M. U., 
for Alaska, M., 1.00; Miss A. R. U., for Sa- 
luda, N. C., 10.00. Waterbury: Mrs. J. 8.° 
M., 200.00, for Tougaloo, U. Waterford: 
“Wriends,’ bbl. goods, for Athens, Ala. 
Weston: Ch. 8.25. $- Pirsi-~ Che 
Ladies Soc., bbl. goods, for Moorhead, Miss. 

Woman’s Cong’l Home Missionary Union 
of Conn, Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treasurer. 
Bolton: Ladies’ Benevolent Soc., for Santee, 
Neb., 3.00.. Bridgeport: Park St. Ch., Ful- 
lerton M. Circle, for Santee, Neb., 40.00. New 
Milford: W. M. S., for Santee, Neb., 36.50. 
Poquonock: Aux. for Santee, Neb., 10.00. 
Stratford: Mission League, for furnishing 
room at Grand View, Tenn., 25.00. W. C. 
H. M, U., 82.33 (45 of which for Chinese 
women in San Francisco and 387.33 for San- 
tee, Neb.) W. C. H. M. U. of Conn., for re- 
building dormitory at Santee, Neb., 30.80. 
Total, $227.63. 


South Windsor: 


Legacies. 

Bristol: Sarah Jane Thompson, by W. A. 
Kimball, Exec., 200; less tax, 2=198 (re- 
serve legacy, 132), 66.00. New Britain: Cor- 
delia Stanley by E. W. Schultz, Adm’r, 1,500 
(reserve legacy, 1,000), 500.00. 

NEW YORK—$2,717.49. 

(Donations, $1,090.91; Legacies, $1 626.58.) 

Binghamton: East Side Ch., 10.00; Mrs. 

. T. D., for Straight University, 25.00. 
Brooklyn: Central Ch., 635.10; Immanuel Ch., 
18.10; Puritan Ch., for work in Porto Rico, 
9.00. Canandaigua: S. S., 38.36 (of which for 


Piedmont College, 25, and for Lincoln 
Academy, 13.36). Chili Station: BF. B. J., 
for Joppa, Ala., 2.00. Ellington: W. M. S., 
for S. A., Thomasville, Ga., 5.00. Ithaca; 
First Ch.; 7241; S. S., for industrial work 
at Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 32.75. New York: 


J. M. W., for Whiton Prizes, Tallndega Col- 


lege, 15.00. Niagara Falls: C. M. H., for 
Talladega College, 100.00 (50 of which for 
hospital). Oxford: Ladies Missionary and 


Ch. Aid Soec., bbl. goods, for Austin, Texns. 
Rochester: Mrs. Boyden Memorial Class, No. 
838, for Blowing Rock, N. C., 6.00. Saratoga 
Svrings: Jr. C. E., bbl. goods, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn, .Sherburne: C. A. F., for Talla- 
ooee College, 10.00. Syracuse: Geddes Ch., 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of New 
York, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treasurer.  Bridge- 
water: C. E. Soc., for scholarships Fisk U., 
25.00. New Haven: Aux., 10.00. Prosnect: 
W. M. A., Soc., 5.00. Riehmond Hill: Tnion 
Ch., Cradle Roll, for S. A., Piedmont College, 
20.00. Rutland: W. M. S., 11.15. Syracuse: 
Danforth Ch. 8. S., Alpha Sigma Class, for 
S. A. Piedmont College. 4.00. Utiea: Ply- 
mouth Ch., W. M. §S., for Chinese Mothers 
and Children, 20.00. Total, $95.15. 


Legacies. 

New York: Nathaniel B. Harris, 
Benjamin Lord, 642,04. 

NEW JERSEY—$111.97. 

Asbury Park: Ladies Aux., bbl goods, for 
Saluda, N. C. Montelair: Monday Missionary 
Soc. of First Ch., 2 bbls. goods for Austin, 
Texas; Pilgrim Ch. S. S.,' for Stone Hall, 
Talladega, Ala., 15.00; Watchung Ave. S. S.. 
10.00, Newark: Belleyille Aye. Ch., 80,97. 


984.54; 
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Trenton: Mrs. A, R., for S. A., Talladega 
College, 6.00. Upper Montclair: Christian 


Union Ch., Miss’ ., bbl goods, for Moor- 
head, Miss. he , ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA—$20.60. 
Allegheny: First Ch., 9.60. . Canonsburg: 
Hs ds gr tO 1.00, Me- 


. A., Marion Ala., 
Keesport: G F. R., 10.00. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$4.00. 

Washington: Lincoln Mem. Temple, for 
S. A., Lawndale, N. C., 4.00. 

INTERIOR DISTRICT, 

OHIO—$1,922.03. 

(Donations, $285.87; Legacies, $1,686.66.) 

Belpre: Ch., 12.50; S. S., 1.50; C. B., 1.50. 
Berlin Heights: S. S., 10.00. Center Bel- 
pre: Ch., 5.00. Chagrin Falls: Ch., 10.40. 
Cleveland: Bast Cong’! Ch., Ladies Soe., bbl. 
goods, for Moorhead, Miss.; Hough Ave. Ch., 
48.51; Mrs. H. M. C., for furnishing Theo- 
logical Hall, Talladega College, 25.00. Colum- 
bus: Mrs, F. B. for MeIntosh, Ga., 5.00 Ely- 
ria: First Ch., Mission Study Club, for Tal- 
ladega College, 25.00; Mrs. W. W. F., and 
Son R., for hospital, Talladega College, 25.00. 
Lima: First Ch., Jr. C. B., 1.00. Lodi: Jr. 
Cc. B., bbl. goods, for Athens, Ala. Mans- 
field: Miss. C. A. D., for S. A., Greenwood, 
S. C., T5e.; “Friends,” for dormitory, Green- 
wood, S. C., 5.00. Rootstown: Ch., K. FE. 
Soc., 15.00. .Sandusky: First Ch, 3.24. Shan- 
don: Ch., for S. A., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
1929. Tallmadge: Ch., 28.10. Toledo: Wash- 
ington St. Ch., 7.58. 

Legacies. 

Elyria: Lorenzo Clark, 1,043.25. 
ville: Henry N. Merwin, 322.08. 
Edward West, 321.33. 
INDTANA—$9.00. 

Michigan City: German Immanvel Ch.. 4.00. 
Winova Teke: Mrs. Youne’s S. S. Class, for 
Building Fund, Marion, Ala., 5.00. 


Garretts- 
Wellington: 


MICHTIGAN—$396.39. 

Albion: E. H. G. and others, motor for 
organ, Talladega College. Ann Arbor: W. H. 
M. S.. 1.00. Chelsea: W. H. M S., 35c. Colo- 


ma: Ch., 5.01. Cooper: W. M. U.. for Athens. 
Ala., 4.00. Detroit: First Ch., 80.00. Grand 
Rapids: Wallin Mem. Ch.. Lincoln Mem.. 503 
Hudson: A Friend, for Tougaloo U., 250.00. 
Tainesburge: W. M. U., for Athens, Ala., 4.00. 
Muskegon: First Ch.. 47.00. Wyandotte: W. 
M. U., bbl. goods, for Athens, Ala. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ILLINOTS—$320.11. 

Aurora: Friends, 1.00. Burlington: Friends, 
200. Champaign: Friends, bbl. goods, for 
Athens, Ala.; Friends, bbl. goods, for Mound 
Bayou, Miss. Chicago: Miss D. W. C., 
for Greenwood, 8S. C., 10.00. Dundee: 
Friend, for American Highlanders, 26.00. 
Elgin: Friends, 1.00. Farmington: Ch., 5.16. 
Ta Granre: Ch., 2500. Oek Park: First Ch., 
11836. Ottawa: Young Women’s Missionary 
@Qvild, for furnishing room at Grand View, 
25.00. Rock Falls: Ch., 9.75. Roseoe: Ch.. 
4.89. Roseville: Ch., 1045. Viewna: Tdies 
Soe., bbl goods, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Women’s Home Missionary Union of Tili- 
nois, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer. Chi- 
carn: Garfield Park S. S., for S. A., Fisk U., 
12.50: Union Park, W. S., 30.00; Tinion Park, 
Tr. C. E., for Porto Rico, 2.00. Elgin: 8S. S., 
for S. A.. at Grand View, Tenn., 10.00. KEm- 
inetor: W. S., 5.00. Wheaton: Wheaton Col- 


lege S. S., for Crow Agency, Mont., 10.00. 
Wilmette: W. S., for Indian Mission, 14.00. 
Total, $83.50. 
IOW A—$186 96. 

Belle Plaine: Friends, bbl. goods, for 
Movnd Bayou, Miss. Cedar Rapids: A 


Friend, KOO. Corneil Blnffs: Ch., by N. B, 
D., for Atlanta Theological Seminary, 25.00; 
Chu by Nob. D. for Tougaloo U., 50.00. 
Greene Monntain: First Ch., 9.32. Hender- 
son; R. J., for Lawndale, N. C., 2.00. 
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First Ch., 10.00. Marion: Ch., 10.00. 
Waterloo: M, L. 1., for Theological Hall, 
Yalladega Coll., 30.00. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Iowa, 
Mrs. H. K, Edson, Treasurer. Clarion: C. B., 


Lyons: 


5.00. Des Moines: Plymouth, 38.85. Grinnell: 
1.00. Hampton: 4.00. Jackson: 8. 8., for 
8. A., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 2.27. McGregor: 
10.50. Sibley: C. 1., 6.00. W. H. M. U., for 


S. A., at Santee, Neb., 13.0% 


WISCONSIN—$302.58. 

Bloomington: Ch., 9.16. 
shine Circle, for 8S. A., Thomasville, Ga., 
5.00. Columbus: Ch., 114.45. De Soto: Ch., 
70e. Endeavor: W. H. M. S., 2.18. Fond-du- 
Lac: W. H. M. §S., 1.00. Forest City, Ch., 
2.00. Fox Lake: Ch., 1.50. Grand Rapids: 
W. H. M. S., 1.50. Hancock: W. H. M. §S., 
2.19. Janesville: W. H.. M. S., 1.40. La 
Crosse: First Ch., 46.50; S. S., Lincoln Mem., 
15.00. Madison: Iirst Ch., W. H. M. S., 2.00. 
Milwaukee: Mrs. B., 50c. New London: First 
Ch., 5.50. Platteville: Ch., 13.25.; A Friend, 
85e. Racine: Park Ch., W. H. M. §8., 5.00. 
Ripon: Ch., 8.35. South Milwaukee: W. H. 
M. S., 2.00. Sun Prairie: W. H. M. S., 1.00. 
Viroqua: Ch., 25.00. Windsor: Ch., 6.20. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wis- 
consin, Miss M. L. McCutchan, Treasurer. 
Beliot: First, 2.50. Bristol and Paris: 2.00. 
Janesville: Loani Band, 4.75; Missionary Soc., 
1.35. Menasha: 5.80. Milwaukee: South Side, 
4.00. Wauwatosa: A Friend, 3.00. W. H. M. 
U., 7.00. Total, $30.40. 


MINNESOTA—$154.91. 

Cable: Ch., 2.60. Center Chain: Ch., 1.50. 
Mapleton: Ch., 5.30. Minneapolis: Fifth Ave., 
Ch., 365.00: Pilgrim’ Ch., “12.80;°° Plymonth 
Ch., 41.48; Miss L. K., for Industrial Bld’g, 
Marion, Ala., 2.00. Sauk Rapids: Ch., 7.48. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Min- 
nesota, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treasvrer. Mine 
neapolis: Friends in Lyndale Ch., for Marion, 
Ala., 5.00. W. H. M. U., for Moorhead. Miss., 
11.75. W. mM. M.- U:., for §. A. at Wisk, U., 
30.00. Total, $46.75. 

MISSOURI—$417.89. 
(Donations, $63.83; Legacy, $354.06.) 

St. Wenis: Pilgrim Ch., 51.883; Reber Place 
Ch., 12.00. : 


Total, 45.64. 


Brandon: Sun- 


Legacy. 
Neosho: Caroline P. Dale, 354.06. 


KANSAS—$98.77. 


Emporia: First Ch., 30.00. Fairview: Ply- 


mouth Ch., 10.00. Musecotah: Ch.. 9.00. Wake- 
field: S. S., 2.77. Parsons: M. M., for hospi- 
tal, Talladega College, 2/.00. St. Johns: 


Misses L. and lL. G., for Indjan Missions, 2.00. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Kan- 

sas, Miss Smma W. Wallace, Treasurer. To- 

peka: First Ch., Woman’s Society, 25.00. 


NEBRASKA—$93.81. 

Crete: Friends, bbl. goods, for Moorhead, 
Miss. Indian Creek: Ch., 2.00. Lineoln: Ply- 
mouth Ch., 52.12;°S. S., 11.19. Linwood: Ch., 
250. Omaha: St. Mary’s Ave. Ch., for Bld’g 
Fund, Emerson Inst., 25.00 


NORTH DAKOTA—$15.00. 
Mayville: Ch., 12.00. Sawyer: 
8.00 
ITH DAKOTA 51.00. 
pie River: a 7.00; Messinh Ch., 24.00, 
for Indian Missions. Revillo: Ch., for 
Oahe, So. Dak., 10.00. 


COLORADO—$10.95. 

Colorado City: Ch., 4.00; Miss M. B. T., 
bbl. goods, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Grand 
Junetion: First Ch., 6.95. 
OKLAHOMA—$1.00. 

Anadarko: St. Peter’s Cb., 1.00. 

PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


‘ALIFORNIA (NORTHERN )—$50.00. 
: Cakland: Plymouth Ch., for Cal, Oriental 


First Ch., 
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Mission, 40.00. San Francisco: Green St. Ch., 
for Cal, Oriental Mission, 10.00. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN)—$12.00. 
Fullerton: T. S., for S. A., Lexington, Ky., 


12.00. 
OREGON—$107.50. 
Freewater: Ingle Chapel, 8S. S., 7.50. 


Mihi Ss Home Missionary Union of Oregon, 
Mrs. C. Mann, Treasurer. Portland: First, 
ive 3 ‘50. 00; C. E. Soc., 2.15; Mizpah Soc., 


50e.; Highland Cha iG, M. S., 9.00; Sunny- 
side L. M. §&., 21.25; Dy; Bean’s Class, for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 5.00. Undesignated 
funds, 12.10. Total, 100.00. 

WASHING TON—$24.95. 

Chewelah: Ch., 4.45. Odessa: Pilgrim Ch., 
15.50. Seattle: Mr. and Mrs, P., for Ind’l 
Bld’g, Marion, Ala., 5.00. 
VIRGINIA—$9.23. 

Hampton: Indian C. FE. Soc., for Santee, 
Neb., 2.50. Herndon: Ch., 6.73. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$62.37. 


Blowing Rock: S8. S. collection, for Sky- 


land Inst., 11.380. Dry Creek: Local Associa- 
tion, 200. Dudley: Ch., Lincoln Mem., 5.00. 
Enfield: Chapel collection, for Jos. K. 
Brick School, 4.15. Fayetteville: First Ch., 
Lincoln Mem., 2.42. Lynn: Mrs. W., for 
Lynn School, 5.00. Southern Pines: First 
Chis Gee Soc., 7.50. Wilmington: Miss B., 


for Music Dept., Gregory Institute, 25.00. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—$1.11. 
Greenwood: Friends, for Dormitory, 1.11. 


TENNESSEE 271.48. 

East Lake: Ch., 6.18. Memphis: Cossett 
Library Board. for Le Moyne Institute; 100.00. 
Nashville: Union Ch., for pastor’s salary, 
100.00; S. S., 15.30; W. V. M., for hospital, 
Talladega College, 50.00. 


GEORGIA—$3.00. 

Thrift: Pilgrim Ch., S. S., 3.00. 
ALABAMA—$58.60. 

Athens: Alumni Rally, for Trinity School, 
11.53. Beloit: D. W., for Theological Bld’g, 
Talladega College, 6.00. Marion: Blackburn 
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Bros., for Ind’l Bld’g, Marion, — 5.00; Miss 
G. B., for Building Fund, 3.00; Bee Me, for 
Industrial Bld’ ge, 480.5 SV. Ww. for Ind’l 
Bld’g, Marion, Ala., 2.50. Montgomery: First 
Chr; ‘for Andrews’ Theological Hall, Talla- 
dega, Ala., 7.61; Talladega College Alumni — 
eer for S. A., Talladega College, 5.00; A. 
L. i, for hospital, Talladega College, 5.00; 
Talladega: Alumni Club, for 8. A., Talladega, 
TbC\2 Jc Li AL SLL hospital, Talladega Col- 
lege, 5.00. Thorsby: Union Protestant Ch., 
6.78. 


MI SERRE 00. 
Clinton: A Friend, for Mt. Hermon Semi- 


nary, 1.00. Meridian: A Friend, for Lin- 
coln School, 1.00. 
LOUISIANA—$2.40. 
* New Orleans: Straight University, L. M. S., 
40. 
FLORIDA—$8.50. 

Orange Park: G. B. H., for Orange Park 
School, 5.50. Tangerine: ¢h., 3.00. 
TEXAS—$16.00. 

Austin: F. T. M., for Tillotson College, 
1.00. Ft. Worth: First Ch., 15.00 


CANADA—25c. 


St. Catherines: Miss S. B., for S. A., Green- 


wood, S. C., 25c. 
SUMMARY. 
For June, 1910. 
Donations sa icide. cmcciclsleleteieewe senees $9 428.89 
TG SACles, Wola.» aavecise eleven et tame eases 5,667.48 
TPOURY tec ewisicineinie eleints onthe aie cater iter $15,096.37 
SUMMARY. 

From Oct. 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910. 
POWALION Sc cin ciercieisin caeie oiseiiie tata $129,737.27 
PiOPACIES 9" Sil sw xx calgn make ncaa eee 65,114.00 

Total receipts’ nine months...... $194,851.27 


ENDOWMENT FUND. 


The Brown Fund, for Colored People, 
add'l 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 


Receipts for June, 1910 


* 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING, 
CALIFORNIA—$164.30, 


Berkeley: North, 30. San Francisco: J. H. 
M., 100. San Juan: 1.50. Pacific Grove: 
32.80. 

COLORADO—$18. 
Denver City: Park, 18. 


CONNECTICUT—$442.96. 
Bridgeport: Park St., 97.54; Park St. §. S., 


9.81. Brooklyn: 16. Fastford: 7.55. Kast 
Hartford: Jr. S. S., 15.12. Fairfield: 48.32. 
Greenfield Hill: Ch. and §. S§S., 15. Green- 
wich: Second, 14.25. Huntington: 10. New 
Britain, First, M. 8., 12. New Haven: 
Grand Ave., 25. North Haven: §, S., 15.71. 
Putnam: Second, 52.66. Sharon: 10. Taft- 
ville: L. M. §., 10. Washington, Virst (2), 
60. Waterbury: Bunker Hill, 9. W. C. H. 
MiP 'D:, 15. 


FLORIDA—$1.50 
Mt. Dora: 1.50. 

IDAHO—$14.34, 
Weiser: 14.34. 

ILLINOIS—$724. 14. 


Amboy: 8. Belvidere: 2.95. Bloomington: 


19.55. Chicago: Hamilton Park, W. S., 2; 
Summerdale, W. S., 5.85; Union Park, Ww. S., 
25. Dixon: West Side, 6.75. Downer’s Grove: 
10.75. Elgin: Y. P. S. C. B., 10. Goleonda: 
rent, 25. Griggsville: 7.65; ’. S., 1.83. La 
Grange: 10. Normal: First, 500. Oak Park: 
First, 10. Princeton: W. S., 5. Roscoe: 4.89. 
Strawn: Y. P. 8S. C. E., 10. Sycamore: 12.92 
Wyoming: 9. 

FOR THE CHARLES HENRY TAINTOR 

MEMORIAL FUND. 


Marseilles: Mrs. J. O. Adams, 25. Winne- 
bago: A Friend, 12.50. 


IOWA—$66.56. 


Cromwell: 9.48. Dubuque: First, 43.83. 
Old Mans Neck: S. S., 7. Red Oak: 1,25. 
Steamboat Rock: 5 
KANSAS—$20. 

Alton: 10. Mt. Hope: 6. Western Park: 4. 
LOUISIANA—$10. 

Abbeville: 10. 

MAINE—$93.83. 

Anson: North, I’. H. Spaulding, 5. Bath: 
Winter Street, 35, Benton Falls: 3.95. Milli- 
nocket: 11. Portage: 10. Searsport: First, 
13.58. Skowhegan: 17. York Village: 10. 


ee eee eee —S 
e 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY at 


MASSACHUSETTS—$509.13. 

Barnstable: Centerville:, 5.50. Beverly: 
Dane Street, 33. Boston: Union, 97.26. Brain- 
tree: First, 16.20. Cambridge: Pilgrim, 20.08: 
Danvers: First, 14.75. Dennis: South, 4.50. 
Easthampton: Tirst, 4.42. Fitehburg: TFin- 
nish, 10. Greenfield: Second, 18.74. Holyoke: 
Second, 107.29. Maynard: 13.60. Newtonville: 
Central, 73.60. Shelburne Falls: 36. Somer- 
ville: Wirst, 168. Stockbridge: Interlaken, 
10.12. Westminster: 5.89. West Springfield: 
First, 22. Worcester: Hope, 10. Mass, and 
Rend. We He Me Th 
MICHIGAN—$441.80. 

Croton: 199.80, Grand Rapids: 4. Jerome: 
200. Muskegon: First, 38. 
MINNESOTA—$21.35. 

Center Chain: 2.25. Minneapolis, Pilgrim, 
10.24. St. Cloud: Swede, 2.86. Winthrop: 6. 
MISSOURI—$51.10. 

St. Louis: Pilgrim, 31.10. 


FOR THE CHARLES HENRY TAINTOR 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


Kansas City: Mrs. Nettleton, 20. 
MONTANA—$S86.83. ee Kaeo ab ewsies 
Absarokee: 16.67. Billings: 15. Columbus: 


First, 3.61. 


NEBRASKA—$184.19. 

Alma: 7. Exeter: 14.75. Franklin: 2.10. 
LineoIn: First, 77.02: Vine, 19.60. Omaha: 
St. Mary’s Ave. S. S., 10. Red Cloud: 9. 
Sutton: First, 9.72. UWehling: 5. York: 30. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$92.16. 

Barrington: 11. Claremont: 9.05.. Cole- 
brook: 7. Epsom: Short Falls, 2. Exeter: 
Phillips, 25.32. Hampton: 20.69. Hillsboro: 
: eps, gp eee a Orfordville: 3.50. 
Rindge: 10. Wakefield: First, =z. 


NEW JERSEY—S$45.40. 
Newark: Belleville Ave., 45.40. 


NEW YORK—$315.72. ; 

Binghamton: East Side, 20. Brooklyn: 
Central, 195.20: Evangel Bible School, 10; 
Immanuel, 13.17. East Bloomfield: 11.41. 
Greene: 12. Ithaca: 21.39. Little Valley: 
11.87. Mt. Sinai: 5.58. Parkville: 15.10. 
NORTH CAROLINA—S18. 

Lilesville: 1. Tryon: 17. 

OHIO—$127.29. 

Akron: South, 5. Ashtabula: Second, 15. 
Chagrin Falls: 3.20. Circinrati: Walnut 
Hills, 43.50. Cleveland: Hough Ave., 17.40 
Isle St. George: 3. Norwalk: S. S., 2.04. 
Richmond: 4. Rock Creek: 5. Rockport: 
10. Rootstown: 10. Sandusky: (2), 4.42. 
Toledo: Washington St., 4.73. 
OKLAHOMA—820. 

Guthrie: Plymouth, rent (2), 20. 
OREGON—$3. 

Willamina: 3. 

PENNSYLVANIA—$35.95. 

Allegheny: First, 6. DuBois: 4. Glen- 
olden: W. M. S., 12. Kane: 13.95. 
RHODE ISLAND—%3. 

East Providence: Riverside, 3. Mass. & 
R. I. W. H. M. A. (see Mass.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$ 122.95. E 
Aberdeen: 44. Belle Fourche: 7.05. Bone- 
steel: 10.65. .Columbia: 14.06. Estelline: 9.64, 
Pitrode: 5.30. Spearfish: 32.25. 
E—$43.30. 
ae taker 4.20. Memphis: First, 29.10. 
Nashville: Union, 10. 


TEXAS—$11.65. 2 
Fort Worth: 11.65. 
yERMONT—$40.60. oF 
Viet Johnsbury: Center, 75c.; North 3. Big 
10. West Glover: 15.75.  Wesminster: 4.10. 
Westminster, West: A Friend, 10. 
ASHINGTON—i6.45. 
Waatnet 8.55. Odessa: Pilgrim, 24.80. 


Orchard Prairie: 5.50. Pataha: 5.60. Pleas- 
ant Prairie: 2, 
WISCONSIN—45, 110.14. 

Bloomington: 10.40. De Soto: 80c. Eau 
Claire, Second, 7.54; O. H. Ingram, 5,000. La 
Crosse: 21.50. Ladysmith: 5. Lone Rock: 
1.50. Ripon: 9.10. River Falls: 8, Seymour: 
S. 8., 5. Spring Brook: 4. Star Prairie: 4. 
Viroqua: 24. West Salem, 9.30. 

INTERES T—$1,047.08. 

Normal, Ill.: 484.58. N. Y.: Interest, 612.50. 
LOANS REFUNDED—46,808.56. 

Berkeley, North, Calif.: 150. Chicago, Y.: 
Park Manor, 200.; Waveland Ave., 100. Mo- 
line, Ill.: Union, 40. Springfield, Ml.: First, 
100. Muscatine, Ia.: TVirst, 250. Portage 
Lake, Me.: 100. Portland: West, Bal., 100. 
Frostburg, Md.: 120. Everett, Mass.: Cort- 
land St., Bal., 1,750. Fitchburg, Mass.: Fin- 
nish, 250. Hudson, Mass.: 250. Buckley, 
Mich.: 40. Detroit, Mich.: Breester, 1,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wallin, 65. Glenwood, 
Minn.: 800. Hamilton, Mo.: 50. St. Louis, 
Mo.: First German, 150. Missoula, Mont.: 
First, 100. Elmira, N. Y.: 100. Granville, 
N. ¥.: 300. Ashtabula, Ohio: Finnish (2), 
75. Martins Ferry, Ohio: 158.56. Forest 
Groye, Ore.: 100. Du Bois, Pa.: 200. Ed- 
wardsville, Pa.: 50. Glenolden, Pa.: 200. 
Mo Oe deren adh Pa.: 250. Lake Mills, Wis.: 


INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS—$576.94. 

Chicago, Ill.: Rogers Park, 100. Elkhart, 
Ind.: 126. Detroit, Mich.: Brewster, 135. 
Glenwood, Minn.: 47.50. Springfield, Mo.: 
First, 35. Granville, N. Y.: 30. Martins 
Ferry, Ohio: 41.44. Spokane, Wash.: Swede, 
82. Beloit, Wis.: Second, 30. 
ANNUITIES—$5,800. 

Connecticut: A Friend, 5,000. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Mary J. Barnard, 800. 
MISCELLANEOUS—$18.77. 

Valeda, Kas.: Return premium, 1.17. Wil- 
liston, N. D.: T6c. Astoria, Ore.: 16.84. 


FOR VARSONAGE BUILDING. 
CALIFORNIA—$57. 
Etiwanda: 25. Guerneville: 32. 
COLORADO—$1138. 
Boulder: 100. Creede: 13. 


CONNECTICUT—$226.55. 

Ansonia: German, 37.50. Bridgeport: Mrs. 
Woodruff, 5.  .New Britain: The Misses 
Rogers, 5. Poquonock: Aux., 6. South Man- 
chester: Mildred Wutchinson’s Class, 3.15. 
Waterbury: Mrs. M. L. Mitchell, 150. W. C. 
H. M. U., 19.90. 

FLORIDA—$150. 

Jacksonville: 150. 
IDAILO—$10. 

Westlake: 10. 
IOWA—$2.50. 

Grinnell: 50c. Wampton: 2. 
KANSAS—$90. 

Alton: 30. .Wellington: (2), 60. 
MAINE—$30. 

Calais: A Friend, 5. Madison: Rey. I. H. 
Means, 25. 

MASSACHUSETTS—$345. a 

Dalton: H. D. 8. S., by Mrs. Cleveland, 15. 
Littleton: Bal. on loan, 65. South Framing- 
ham: A Friend, 10. Spencer: Sybil A. Tem- 
ple, 5. Mass. & R. I. W. H. M. A., 260. 
MICHIGAN—$S5. 

Grand Junction: 15. Johannesburg: 
Redridge: 15. Saranac: 20. White Cloud: 
10. 
1INNESOTA—$60. . 
er aramhs 12.50. Minneapolis: Swede, 30, 
Sauk Rapids: 17.50. 

MON TANA—445. 

Livingston: 45. 

NEBRASK A—$37.50. A 

Ogalalla: 12,50. Wahoo: 26. 


25. 
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NEW JERSEY—$50. 

Chatham: 50. 
NEW YORK—$60. 

Buffalo: W. W. Hammond, 10. New York: 
Mrs. M. C. Roberts, 15. Roscoe: 15. Spring 
Valley: 20. 

NORTH DAKOTA—%$30. 

Medina: 30. 
OKLAHOMA—$26.15, _ 

Hastings: Rent, 6.15. 
OREGON—$25. 

Ashland: 25. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$62.50, 
Williamsport: 62.50 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Mass. & R. I. W. H. M. A. (See Mass.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$100. 
Redfield: 100. 


VERMONT—$202.35. 
Barre: L. U., 4. Bellows Falls: Second, 
10. Bennington: Second, W. H. M. S&S, 


Seward: 20. 
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5.95. 
Burlington: 


Brattleboro: 
First, 
eae 

Ss. . Enosburg: W. H. M. 8., 
55U. Ludlow: W. A., 5. Lyndon: W. H. M. 
S., 2. Newport: W. H. M. S., 8. Pittsford: 
W. H. M. S., 15. Royalton: Sarah Skinner, 
M. S, 5.81. St. Albans: W. H. M. S., 10. 
Shoreham: 


W. H. M.'S., 


pees Springfield: 
. Stowe: W. H. M. S., 5. Sudbury: W. H. 
M. S., 3. Whiting: W. H. M. §S., 5. Wind- 
sor: Mrs. Butler, 25. 
WASHINGTON—#$567. 


Brighton: Bal. on loan, 35. Spokane: Pil- 


grim, 100. Tekoa: Bal. on loan, 400. Wash- 
tuena: 32. 3 
WISCONSIN—$40. 


Cashton: 40. 
Receipts for Church Building......$23,136.99 
Receipts for Parsonage Building.... 2,414-55 


Total receipts for the month....$25,551.54 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry As Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary Work 
May, 1910 


NOTE.—wWhere no name follows that of the town the contribution is from the church or church and 


society of that place. 
ehurch: 


Where a name follows it is that of a church. S. means Sunday-school : 
C. E., the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. “For Supplies’ 


C. means 
refers to money received 


’ 


for helps which had been granted from our missionary fund. 


ALABAMA— 
Anniston: 7.Shelby: Church of Covenant S., 
1.10.. Total $8.10 which is C. D. Collection. 


ARIZONA— 

Dewey: S., 65c. Humboldt: S., 1.70. Tempe: 
C. & S., 13.52. Total $15.87 of which $13.52 is 
Cc. D. Collection. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Adin: 2. Beckwith: 9.25. Lodi: S. C. & 
Cc. E, 10. Manteca: 3.73. Oakland: Pilgritn, 
3.2°. Ripon: 1.38. Salida: 4.75. Vernalis: 


1.50. Pulpit Supply, 25. Total $60.86, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— ; 

Santa Margarita: L. L., 1.96. Todd: S., toc. 
Total $2.41. 


COLORADO— 

Denver: Third, 34.70. Fort Collins: Ger- 
man, 15. Total $49.70. 
CONNECTICUT: 

Andover: 4.60. Bridgeport: First, 22.83. 
Burlington: 38. East Hartford: First, Kin- 
dergarten, 3.39« Hartford: Park, 18.75 
Meriden: Center, 15. Milford: Plymouth W. 
S., 5. New London: First S., 16.39... No. 
Haven: S., 10.41. Old Saybrook: 6.55. Total 


$105.92 of which $5.00 is rec’d thro W. H. M, U. 


DELAWARE— 

Woodside: Friend, 2. 
FLORIDA— 

Jacksonville: Friend, 1. West Tampa: 
Union, 1.60. Total $2.60. 
IDAHO— 

Mullan: 75c.; 8., 95c. Tammany: 16. Sup- 
plies, 1. Total $18.70. 
ILLINOIS— 


Ashkum: Jr. C. H., 12c.; W. S., 80e. Aurora: 
First 8., Class, 2.; W. S., 10. Bloomington: 


W. S., 1.85. Bowen: W. S., 15. Chebanse: 
W. S., 5. Chicago: Plymouth W. §., 8.10; 
Leavitt St. W. 8S, 4.50; South Y. L., 3.60; 


Christ, German E. E., 45c.; Warren Ave. Y. L., 
2.70; Rogers Park W. S., 14.; Douglas Park 
W. S., 2.70; Mont Clare W. S., 5.; Grace W. 
S., 5.; Waveland Ave. W. S., 2.; W. Pullman 
C. B., 1.85; Grayland S., 2. ._ Clifton: W. §., 


90c. Decatur: W.S., 5. Dover: S., 45¢c.; W. 
S., 3. Dundee: W. S., 6.15. Elgin: 25. Evan- 
ston: W. S., 10.65. Forrest: W. S., 3,40. 
Galesburg: Central S., 10. Ivanhoe: Jr. M. 


S., 10. La Grange: W. S., 35. Loda: C. HE. 
27c.; W. S., 2.70; Friend, 2.438. Marshall: W. 
S., 90c. Mendin: W.S., 2. Oak Park: First, 
31.; W. S., 12. Odell: W.S., 5. Oneida: W. 
S., 6.55. Ottawa: W. S., 4. Rantoul: 5. Rob- 
erts: 1.46; W. S., 1.35. Sandwich: W. S., 
10. Sterling: W.S., 5.; C. E., 45c. Toulon: 
W. S., 7.28; C. E., 72c. Waukegan: W. S., 
5.; C. B., 90c. Winnetka: W. S., 5.40. York- 
ville: W.S., 8. Undesignated: W. S., 433.65. 
Total $745.78 of which $656.44 is rec’d thro 
Wiel ne Os 


INDIANA— 

Indianapolis: First S., 11.50. 
IoOwA— 

Burlington: W. S., 5. Cedar Falls: W. S., 
14.48. Cedar Rapids: First W. S., 10.27. 


Cresco: 
S., 4 

Dubuque: 
Farragut: 


W. S., 4. Davenport: Edwards W. 
Des Moines: Plymouth W. §., 1.50. 
First W. S., 7. Fairfield: S., 5. 
W. S., 1. Gowrie: 4.80. Green 
Mountain: W. S., 5. -Grinnell: S., 2.45.; W. 
S., 7. Independence: W §&., 2. Iowa City 
W.S., 4. Manchester: W.S., 5. Miles: W. ee 
7. Monticello: W. S., 5. Montour: 11.30. 
Muscatine: First W. S., 2. Newell: W. S., 2. 
Onawa: W. S., 2.50. Oskaloosa: W. §S., 3. 
Ottumwa: First W. S., 3.55. Riceville: Sy 
1.50. Rock Rapids: B. §S., 6.85. Sioux City: 
First W. S., 6. Spencer: W. S., 4. Waterloo: 
First W. 8. 4. Whiting: 14.55.; S., 3.48. Total 
gs of which $109.30 is rec’d thro W. H. 
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KANSAS— 

Anthony: 2. Camp No. 31: S., 1.14. Carona: 
S., 8.50. . Dunkirk: S., 60c. Fleming: S., 
1,30, Garnett: 2. Herndon: 4. Kirwin: W. 
S., 1.50. Midway: S., 60c. Ocheltree: 1 
Plevna: §&., 1.50. Wichita: Fairmount W. 8., 
e Total $24.14 of which $6.50 is rec’d thro W. 


MAINE— 

Hallowell: 1.76. Hinckley: §S., 1.25, Lew- 
iston: Pine St., 6. Litchfield: 5. Lyman: 2. 
Total $16.01. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Andover: Seminary S., 15. Belmont: Ply- 
mouth, 9.80. Boston: Old South W. S., 50.; Sec- 
ond, Dorchester J. J. A., 115.; Roslindale C. b., 
10.40. Brookline: Harvard §., 25. Charlemont: 
East, 2. Deerfield: South, 6.67. Dover: 1.38. 
Fitchburg: Rolistone, 6.88; Friend, 25, Foxboro: 
Bethany, 12.61. Hamilton: S., 4. Haverhill: Cen- 
ter 27.03. Hyde Park: S., 10. Medford: West 
7.82. Rowley: S., 25. Somerset: 1.47. So. 
Hadley: 11.89. Taunton: ‘Trinitarian, 19.07. 
Tewksbury: 6.50. Waltham: 9.18. Wellesley 
Hills: 18.22. Westfield: First S., 20. Wor- 
cester: Covenant, Sdc.; Tatnuck, 2.95. W. H. 
M. A. of Mass. & R. 1., 1.50. Total $593.22 of 
which $210.40 is rec’d thro W. H. M. A. 


MICHIGAN— 
Three Oaks: 35.12. 


MINNESOTA— 

Alexandria: W. S., 1. Benson: S., SG0 We 
S., 13. Crookston: W.S., 50c. Ellsworth: W. 
S., 50c. Fairmont: W. S., 1. Fergus Falls: W. 
S., 1. Glenwood: S., T5c.; W. S., 1.20. Granada: 
W. S., 75. Grand Meadow: S., 3. Hawley: CE. 
2.; Jr. C. E., 50c.; Lake City: First C. E., 1 
Mantorville: W. S., 2. Marshall: S., 50c.; 
W. S., 2.25. Medford: W. S., 50c. Minne- 
apolis: First W. §&., 3.75; Plymouth, 25.92; 
Park, Friend, 5.; W. S., 11.; Pilgrim S8. §&., 
2.; W. S., 1.; Lyndale W. S., 2.50; Fremont 
Ave., 5.76; Fifth Ave. W. S., 4.50; Robbinsdale 
W. S., S2c.; Lowry Hill W. §&., 1.; Linden 
Hills W. S., 1.50. Moorhead: Ww. S., 2. New 
Richland: W. S., 50c. Owatonna: Ww. §S., 1.92. 
Plainview: W. S., 50c.; Rochester: i, Pal eS 
St. Paul: Plymouth W. S., 7.63; Olivet W. S., 
1.50; People’s W. §&., 3.; German People’s 
W.S., 50c. Sherburn: W. S., 1. Staples: W. 
S., 50c. Waseca: W. S., 1.20. Winona: First 
Ww. 8. 227. Thank Offerings, 24.38. Total 
$145.10 of which $76.79 is rec’d thro W. H. 
M. U. 


MISSOURI— 

Bonne Terre: 31.22. Lebanon: 6.24. Sedalia: 
Second S., 4. W. H. M. U.: 93.19. Total 
$134.65 of which $4.00 is Cc. D. Coll’n, and 
$93.19 is rec’d thro W. H. M. U. 


MONTANA— 
Carter: 1.78. Dayton: 80c. Dunkirk: 
Floweree: 1.17. Galata: 1.73. Polson: 


Total $9.19. 


NEBRASKA— 
Alma: Friend, 5. Clear Lake: S., 2.50. Hay 
Flat: S., 1.67. Plainview: Friend, 5. Scotts’ 


Bluff: 1.50. Total $15.67. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 

Acworth: 6.87. Concord: South, M. §., 5. 
Dover: Friend, 12.36. Durham: §., 19.20. Fre- 
mont: 50c. Salisbury: 1. Webster: 6. N. 
H. Female Cent Institution & W. H. M. Us 
45. Total $95.93 of which $45.00 is reec’d thro 
Ww. H. M. U. 


NEW JERSEY— 
East Orange: First, 3.98. 


NEW YORK— 
Albany: P. D., 2.3 Cradle Roll, 4.25. Bing- 


hamton: First, 44.89. Brooklyn: Plymouth 


RS 


W. S., 25.; Puritan §., 20.; Flatbush, 12.59; 
L. U., 6.30. Burr’s Mills: W. S., 5. Candon: 
L. G., 5. Gloversville: L. A., 8. Greene: 
W. S., 2. Henrietta: W. S., 60c. New York: 
Broadway Tabernacle W. §8., 8.50, Nyack: L. 
A. S., 7 Oswego: Y. M. C., 3. Oswego 
Falls: C. B., 84c. Owego: W.8., 1. Prospect: 
2. Rushville: W. S., 5. Syracuse: Danforth 
P. S., 11.3 S., 5; Good Will K. G. C. C,, 3.50; 
Alpha Circle, 10. Utica: Bethesda Wi. Bay 20. 
Walton: W. §S., 10. Total $212.47 of which 
$97.74 is rec’d thro W. H. M. U. 


NORTH DAKOTA— 

Aplin: Emmaus, 3.50. Barrie: 8., 8de. 
Bucyrus: 1.30. Heaton: 14.63. Hebron: S., 4.05. 
Kindred: S., 48¢e.; Loma: 35c. Nekoma: 1.75. 
New England: 65c. Rutland: 62c. Wyndmere: 
2. Total $30.18. 


OHIO— 
Sandusky: 1.12. 
OKLAHOMA— 


Gage: Friend, 1. Jennings: 1.68 Okla- 
homa City: Harrison Ave. §., 15. Total $17.68 
of which $15.00 is C, D. Colln. 


OREGON— 

Fernvale: S., 1.05. Hood River: S., 1Ge. 
Portland: Hassalo St., 6.50. Friend, 2.50. 
Supplies: 10c. Total $10.31, 


RHODE ISLAND— 

Chepachet: 2.75. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

Le Raysville: M. C., 10. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Edgemont: 2.50. Ipswich: S., 6.02. Scenic: 
1. Wessington Springs: Friend, 25. W. H. 
M. U.: 19. Total $53.52 of which $19.00 is rec’d 
thro W. H. M. U. 

TENNESSEE— 

Pleasant Hill: S., 5.50. 
TEXAS— 

Farwell: 7.85. Friona: 2.50. Port Arthur: 
22, Total $32.35. 

UTAH— 

Coalville: New West S., 2.60. Vernal: S., 
5. Total $7.60. 


VERMONT— 

Barre: L.M.S., 6. Barton: W. S., 6. Brat- 
tleboro: West, First W. S., 3. Brownington: 
W. S., 8.50. Burlington: College St. W. S., 5. 
Chelsea: S. P. B. B. S., 5. Chester: w. §., 
430. Cornwall: W. S., 7.10. Craftsbury: 
North W. S§., 2.70. Essex: Junction One. 
5.25. Ferrisburg: -W. 8., 5. Glover: 10.50. 
Irasburg: W. S., 3. Jamaica: Win, nee 
Jericho: Second W. S., 3. Ludlow: W. 8., 5. 
Manchester: W. S., 7. Middlebury: Ty ck hae 
Fr. M., 8. Montpelier: Bethany M. S., 5. Mor- 
risville: W. S., 5. Newport: Ww. S., 5. Nor- 
wich: W. S., 4. Peacham: W. S., 10. Poult- 
ney: East L. B. S., 75c. Rutland: W. §., 25. 
St. Johnsbury: South W. S., 15. Springfield: 
W. S., 7. Vergennes: W. S., 8 Waitsfield: 
H. C., 5. Wallingford: W. S., 6. .Waterbury: 
W. S., 12. Weybridge: L. A. & M. S., 3. Wil- 
liamstown: W. S., 5. Windsor: W. S., 5.50. 
Total $217.70 of which $202.20 is rec’d thro W. 
H. M. U. 


WASHING TON— 
Cliffs: Sic. Glenwood: T7ec. Rosalia: 1.04. 
Supplies: 7.71. Total $10.38. 


WISCONSIN— 
Williams Bay: §., 50c. 


WYOMING— 

Supplies: 2. 

Total $2,869.69 of which $40.62 is C. D. 
Coll’ns and $1,521.56 is ree’d thro W. H. M. U. 

During the month the Society has aided St 
sehools of which 4u were newly organized. 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F: Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for June, 1910 


MAINE—$12.50. 

Benton Falls: 1.50. Minot Centre: 1. So. 
Freeport: 2. York Village: First Ch., 8. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$41.29. 

Bennington: 8.81. Claremont: 4.42. Cole- 
brook: 4. Hampton: Ch., 12.46; 8S. 8., 5. 
Hillsboro: Y. P. S. C. E., 1.60. Plaistow: for 
Rio Grande, Ind., 

VERMONT—$301.64. 

Barnet: 14. Cornwall: 7.20. Dorset: 10. 
Newbury: First Ch., 20. Vt. W. H. M. A., 
for Rio Grande, Ind., 223.34. Westminster: 
2.75. Woodstock: 24.35. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,086.67. 

Boston: Central, 240. Roxbury, Hild. §. &., 
5.50; Friend, C. P. H., 200. Boxford: Second, 
4. Braintree: First Ch., 10.64. Chicopee Falls: 
Second, 28.28. Coneord: S. S., Missy. A., 10. 
Easthampton: First, 2.65. Fall River: Cen. 


Cb aati Gilbertville: Trinitarian, 38.95. 
Greenfield: Second, 16.40. Holyoke: First 
Ch., 108.72; Friend, 25. Middleboro: Y. P. 


8S. C. E., Central, 5. Newtonville: Central Ch., 
50.64. Shelburne Falls: 32. Somerville: First, 
1.68. So, Hadley: 8.26. So. Natick: John 
Eliot Ch., 50c. Westfield: First, 56.79. West- 
hampton: 20. Westminster: 3.66. Win- 
chester: First, 40. Wollaston: Sunbeam 
Club, for Rio Grande, 10. Mass. W. H. M. 
AS (Doors) Pile.) 258) 
CONNECTICUT—$242.03. 

Andover: 8. Bristol: 18.26. Colchester: S. 
S., 3.60. Huntington: 38. Lisbon: Norwich 
Ch., 7.62. Mystic: 16.55. Naugatuck: Howard 
B. Tuttle, 100. Stamford: First Ch., 40. 
Waterbury: Bunker Hill Ch., 6. Woodstock: 
Hirst Ch. 140) W.-H. eM. 7 2 
NEW YORK—$395.96. 

Bay Shore: 4.13. Brooklyn: Immanuel Ch., 
4.39. Gloversville: First Ch., 55.18. Ithaca: 
First (Ch, 15:54: Jamestown: 64. New 
York: Armenian Evan’l Ch., 7. Syracuse: 
Geddes, 15.97. Walton: First Ch., 28.25. 
New York W. H, M. U., 203.50. 

NEW JERSEY—$48.00. 

Newark: Belleville Ave., Y. P. U., 20. East 

Orange, Y. L. S8., First Ch., 28. 


OHIO—$293.97. 
Akron: First Ch., 200. Ashtabula: Second 
Ch., 10. Chagrin Falls: 3.20. Cincinnati: 


Walnut Hillside Ch., 34.50. Cleveland: Hough 
Ave., 8.70. Greenwich: 5. Lorain: First Ch., 
16. Pierpont: 3. Rootstown: First K. ©. S., 
6. Sandusky: First Ch., 1.26. Toledo: Wash- 
ington St., 3.31. West Andover: 3. 
MICHIGAN—$194.00. : 

Benton Harbor: First Ch., 40. Detroit: 
First Ch., 150. Hersey: 2. New Haven: S&S. S., 2. 


KANSAS —$1,054.95. : 

Ellis: S. S., 10.45. Emporia: First Ch., 10. 
Douglass: 4. Haven: Mrs. Lottie Henderson, 
10. Mt. Hope: 3. Overbrook: 4. Wichita: 
R. L. Holmes, 50; A. W. Sweet, 100; P. M. 
Anderson, 10; J. M. Knapp, 100; A. A. Hyde, 
500; P. H. Sandergin, 100; Fred Dodd, 100; 
W. F . Bort, 50; Kansas W. H. M. U., 3.00. 


WISCONSIN—$19.55. 


La Crosse: First Ch., 17.50. Mukwonago: 
2205. 
ILLINOIS—$1,128.82. 

Christ’s Ger. Ch., C. T. S., 7.21. Chicago: 


Leavitt St. Ch., 9.40. East Moline: Plym. 
S. S., 2; Union S. S., 3. Naperville: First 
Ch., 12. Oak Park: First Ch., 20.01. Roek- 
ford: Mrs. Julia P. Warren, 1,000. .Roseoe: 
1.20. Somonauk: Union Ch., 14. Ill. W. H. 
MUL; G0: 
IOWA—$8.50. 
Iowa W. H. M. U., 8.50. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$1,029.80. ; 
Aberdeen: 17. Academy: Local Friends, 
1,000. Redfield: Y. P. S., 5.80. Revillo: T. 


NEBRASKA—$35.21. 

Bertrand: Church, 11; Jr. C. E. S., 5. Lin- 
eoln: Plym, Ch. and S. S., 12475. Omaha: 
St. Mary’s S. S., 6.46. 

OREGON—$60.25. 

Forest Grove: 
U., 50. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$2.00. 

Alleghany: First Ch., 2. 
FLORIDA—$1.00. 

Mt. Dora: Tangerine, 1. 
TEXAS—$8.00. 

Fort Worth: 8. 
TENNESSEE—$12.73. 
East Lake: 2.73. 

MONTANA—$1.00. 

Absarokee: 1, 
UTAH—$68.00. 

Provo: 10. 
Kingsbury, 8. 
LOUISIANA—$30.00. 

Shreveport: M. Claude Nelson, 30. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$100. 


10:25. Oregon W. H. M. 


Nashville: 10, 


Rey. S. H. Goodwin, 50. Vernal: 


Washington: Hon. W. M. Crane, 100. 
CALIFORNIA—$6. 

Adin: 1, Lockeford: 1. Palermo: 1, San 
Mateo: 1. Saratoga: 2. 
MINNESOTA—$80.46. 


Center Chain: 1.05. Mapleton: 3.71. 
neapolis: Pilgrim, 12.80. 
M, U., 62.90. 


Min- 
Minnesota W. H. 
Total, $6,212.33. 


Congregational Board of Mainisterial Relief 
Ti; B. Fancher, Treasurer 


Receipts for June, 1910 


ALABAMA—#$4. 

Ashland: Rey. J. M. Graham, 1. Joppa: 
Rev. S. H. Herbert, 2 Marion: Rey, Thos. 
L. Routt, 1. 

ARIZONA—$3.25. 
Prescott: Mrs. Fisher, 2. Tombstone: 


First, 1,25, 


CALIFORNIA—$6. 

Benicia: Rev. B. St. John, 1. 
Mr. Linderman: 1. Los Angeles: Rey. John 
L. Maile, 2. San Bernardino: Miss Oliver, 
1. Sebastopol: Rey. Ira G, Hambleton, 1. 
COLORADO—$30. 

Denver: Second, 30, 


Lordsburg: 


eS << ~—s 
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CONNECTICUT—$165.60. 

Bridgeport: Mr. Marsh, 50. Cheshire: 
14.65. Deep River: Rev. N. T. Dyer, 1. 
Derby: Second, 20. Fairfield: Miss Burr, 1. 
Falls Village: 38. Gilead: Rev. J. G. W. 
Harold, 1. Hartford: Rev. James H. Roberts, 
RI Huntington: 2. Meriden: Center, 10. 
New Britain: Mr. Platt, 10. Plainville: Rey. 
F. L. Grant, 2. Sharon: Rev. W. E. Page, 
5. South Norwalk: Mrs. Seymour, 1.  Suf- 
field: First, 13.45. Taftville: Rev. Donald B. 
MacLane, 1. Waterbury: Rey. Horace 
Hoadley, 1. Windsor: Miss Sill, 10. Ridge- 
field: Friend of First Ch., 3. Women’s 
Home Missionary Union (Taftville L. M. 8. 
ph East Windsor, 5; Poquonoch, Aux., 6.) 


FLORIDA—$2.50. 
Jacksonville: Rev. J. F. Blackburn, 1. Mt. 
Dora: Tangerine, 1.50. 


GEORGIA—4$1. 

Lindale: Rey. H. E. Newton, 1. 
HAWAII—#2. 

Honolulu: Rev. Doremus Scudder, 2. 
ILLINOIS—$23.11. 


Anna: Mrs. Barnhart, 1. East Moline: 
Plymouth S. S., 1. Marseilles: Mr. Adams, 
5. Moline: Union S. S., 1. Peoria: First, 
10. Syeamore: First, 5.11. 


IOWA—$10,25. 

Grinnell: Rev. Chas. Noble, 1.25. Marlon: 
7. McGregor: Miss Gilchrist, 1. Osage: 
Miss C. A. Dickinson, 1. 


KANSAS :—$12. 
Alma: 4. Maize: Rev. R. BE. Dimond, 2. 
Overbrook: 4. Western Park: 2. 


LOUISIANA—S5. 
Kinder: Rev. Paul Leeds, 5. 


MAINE—$5.75. 

Benton Falls: 1. Brunswick: Rey. Edgar 
Crossland, 1. Calais: Rev. Ralph A. Barker, 
1. Gilead: Rev. Henry Farrar, 1.50. Minot: 
Contre: 1. South Berwick: Miss Burleigh, 


MARYLAND—$2. 
Baltimore: Rey. Oliver Huckel, 2. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$267.94. 

Allston: Mr. Newcomb, 2. Andover: Semi- 
nary, 50. Bedford: Mr. Gray, 1. Brookline: 
Mr. David, 5. Clinton: Rey. Wm. W. Jordan, 
1. Dorchester: Mr. Morris, 5. Easthampton: 
First, 1.78. Fitchburg: Mrs. Fuller, 1.__Hol- 
brook:. Rev. Edward Evans, 1; Mr. Wilde, 
5. Holden: Mr. Ferry, 5. Lee: Mr. Wurts- 
bach, 1. Lexington: Rev. Chas. F. Carter, 2. 
Lowell: Mr. Wm. K. Aldrich, 1; Mr. Rogers, 
100; Rev. Frank G. Alger, 1; Rev. B. A. 
Willmott, 2. Medford: Mrs. Ward, 2. New- 
bury: First, 26.04. Springfield: Rev. Gar- 
rett V. Stryker, 1. Roslindale: Mrs. Little- 
field, 1. Waban: Mr, Strong, 20. Wakefield: 
Rev. Austin Rice, 1. West Brookfield: Mrs. 
Combs, 1. West Medford: 9.77. Westminster: 
Mrs. Bailey, 2. Worcester: Hope, 83 Union, 
4.59; Mrs. Fay, 2; Mr. Garst, 2. Westminster: 
First, 1.76. Yarmouth: Mr. Matthews, i 


IGAN—$8. 
een Unknown, 1. Laurence, Mrs. Hol- 


bert, 1.  Manister: Miss Petrie, 5. Union 
City; Rev. David L. Holbrook, 1. 


OTA—$21.92. : 
pltatalnng at Cole, 5. Center Chain: 30c. 


: Rev. Paul Winter, 5. Fergus 
Say er. ie Ss. Wiley, 1. Mankato Con- 
ference, 5. Mapleton: 1.06. Marshall: Rev. 
p. A. Sharpe, 2 Minneapolis: Pilgrim, 2.56. 


| MISSOURI—$10.75. 


Kansas City: Assn., 10.75. 


NEBRASKA—$46.43, 

Arborville: 8.35. Hay Springs: 4. Nor- 
folk: Wirst, 14. Republican Valley Assn., 
ane’ Sargent: 38, Surprise: Mrs. Green- 

Sp 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$59. 17. 

Claremont: 1.92; Miss McIndoe, 25¢e. Min- 
isters and Widows Charitable Fund, 50. 
Hanover: Rey. I, L. Janeway: 5. Hillsboro: 
Rey. Robert W. Wallace, 1. Surry: Miss 
Joslin, 1. 


NEW JERSEY—$24.90. 
Newark: Belleville Ave., 24.90. 


NEW MEXICO—5. 
Galup: Mr, Ketner, 5. 


NEW YORK—$281.12, 

Bay Shore: ITirst, 1.50. Brooklyn: Im- 
manuel, 2.20; Ocean Ave., 3; Rev. William 
James, 1; Miss Roberts, 1. Fairport: Rev. 
D. J. Torrens, 5. Flushing: Miss Tyndall, 
3. New York: Camp Memorial, 2. N. Y. 
Ministers Fund Soc., 187.50. Rensselaer 
Falls: Mrs. Doty, 1. Ripley: Mrs. Moore, 
1. Summer Hill: Rev. G. M. Hamilton, 1. 
Syracuse: Good Will, 5. New York State 
Conference collection, 67.92. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$21. 
Moncecure: Rey. J. HB. McNeill, 1. Southern 
Pines: Miss Parsons, 20. 


OHIO—$111.97. 

Chagrin Falls: 2.20. Cleveland: Cyril, 1; 
Hough Ave., 5.80. Conneaut: Dr. Tower, 3. 
Defiance: Mr. Milholland, 2. East Cleveland: 
Rey. Chas. H. Dutton, 1. Fremont: Mr. 
Smith, 5. Lexington: Rey. O. Jenkins, 1. 
North Fairfield: 10.82. Oberlin: Mrs. Craft, 
10. Ohio Cong’l Conference, 56.16. Rock 
Creek: 3. Rootstown: Kingdom Pxtension 
Soc., 3. Sandusky: First, 1.02. . Toledo As- 
sociation, 5. Toledo: Washington St., OTe; 
Rey. Ernest B. Allen, 1. 


OREGON—$69.76. 

Oregon W. H. M. U. (Portland, First W. 
H. M. U., 50; Hillside, 2; Gaston, 1; Rainier, 
65¢e; Portland, Hasslo St., 4.11), 57.76. For- 
est Grove: 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$14.60. 

Alleghany: First, 1.60 .Chester: Mr. Hill, 
2. Montrose: Rey. R. A. Torrey, 5. Pitts- 
burg Assn., 6. 


RHODE ISLAND—$23. 

Peacedale: Miss Bushnell, 5; Mrs. Bush- 
nell, 15. Providence: Rey. O. P. Emerson, 1; 
Rey. Arkley B. Parsons, 1. Thornton: Rev: 
Wm. H. Starr, 1. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$15.25. 
Rapid City: 10.25. Revillo, 5. 
TEXAS—$6.85. 
Fort Worth: First, 6.85. 


TENNESSE—4$7. 
East Lake: 1. Nashville: Union, 5. Pleas- 
ant Hill: Miss Dodge, 1. 


VERMONT—$31.99. 

Brattleboro: Rey. Roy. M. Houghton, 1. 
Charlotte: W. M. &., 8.62. Shoreham: Ad- 
dison Association, 11.02 Strafford: | Rev. 
Henry Cummings, 10. Westminster: 1.35. 


VIRGINIA—412.60. 
Begonia: Bethlehem, 12.60. 


WASHINGT ON—$9.20. 
Clear Lake: 3. Odessa: Pilgrim, 6.20. 


WISCONSIN—$1 14.50. 

Odanah: Rey. John Gibson, 1. Milwaukee: 
Mrs. Barnard, 100. Port Atkinson: Mr. Gal- 
loway, 1. Viroqua: First, 12.50. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS: $1,436.41, 


Meeting of the 


National Council and Congregational Societies 


Tremont Temple, Boston, October 10-20, 1910 
THE CENTENARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


American Missionary Association. 


National Council of the Congregational 


Churches, Congregational Church Building Society. : 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 

Missions. | Society. : 4 
Congregational Education Society. | Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. | Congregational Brotherhood, 


The joint meeting of the National Council (14th Triennial Session) 
and Congregational societies will be held in Boston beginning October Io. 

The meetings will be held.in Tremont Temple (Headquarters) in 
Park Street Church and one session in Symphony Hall. 

The program of the National Council and of the several societies will 
include as speakers, President W. Douglas MacKenzie (preacher), Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King, President Marion L. Burton, Prof. Edward 
A. Steiner, Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., Rev. J. Percival Huget, Rev. 
Frank H. Smith, D.D., Mr. Fred B. Smith, Mr. John R. Mott, Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., of London; Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 

In connection with the celebration of the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Board representatives are expected from over fifty other missionary 
organizations, and there will be a pilgrimage to Andover and Bradford 
(where the American Board was organized). .'There will also be an excursion 
to Plymouth. 

The “Committee of Thirty,” in charge of local arrangements will 
cordially provide free lodging and breakfast for officers, speakers, cor- 
porate members, missionaries and theological students and for duly 
accredited delegates of the National Council and benevolent societies,— 
in each case during the meeting of the society to which he is accredited, 
and provided applications therefor (giving the full name with title— 
Rev., Mr., Mrs. or Miss—of the applicant and stating to which one of 
the above classes he or she belongs) be made in writing before Septem- 
ber 15, 1910, to Mr. George W. Mehaffey, Chairman of Committee on 
Registration & Entertainment, at 2 Ashburton Place (if before September 
1), or Tremont Temple (if after September 1), Boston. Mr. Mehaffey will 
be pleased also to furnish upon application a list of hotels in which rooms 
(European plan) may be secured, and of boarding places and restaurants 
at which noon and evening meals and other accommodations may be had, 
at the visitor’s expense. 

Arrangements have been made with many of the railroads, and 
probably will be made with others, which will enable delegates to this 
meeting, from cities or towns where the regular rate to Boston is not less 
than $0.75, to obtain the rate of one and three-fifths fare for the round trip, 
conditioned on their purchasing a full fare ticket to Boston, and obtain- 
ing at the same time a certificate, from the local railroad agent, which. 
when presented to the proper officials at Boston, will be viséd (for which 
an extra charge of $0.25 will then be made) and will entitle them to a 
three-fifths fare on the return trip. Certificates are not negotiable, and if 
transferred by any delegate will not be honored. Further particulars will be 
published later. 

For the Committee of Thirty. 

FRANK GAyLorp Coox, Chairman. 

Boston, June 1, 1910. 


-) Dustless Housecleaning 


Terrific Air Suction. Rushing, whirling, sucking air cleans, 


carpets, rugs, mattings on floor, 
q/) without sweeping or dusting. No motors, no electricity, Oonstant 
, suction. New Home Vacuum Oleaner. New principle. One person 
operates. Ohild or weak woman can handle easily. Weighs nine 
pounds. Simple—powerfu.—effective. It's the constant suction 
that does it—terrific, irresistible, sure. Sucking, drawing— 
athering up into itself dirt—dust—grit—germs and grime 


Brooms, Brushes, 


and Dust Cloths. 


They don’t clean your rugs and carpets, 
rooms and sweepers fill the air with 
clouds of unhealthy disease-laden dust 
and germs and remove only surface dirt. 
New Home Vacuum Oleaner sucks up not 
only surface dirt, but all dirt, dust, grit and 
germs from in and beneath, Disturbance and 
upheaval of house-cleaning unnecessary. Sto 
short! Put drudgery behind you—leisure and healt 
before. In New Home Vacuum Oleaner lies your 
salvation from household slavery. Adopt the new—easy 
~modern—sanitary—scientific way of cleaning. 


Price $8.50. Sent Anywhere. 


; ; Not Sold in Stores. 
Think of it! Not $100, $50, nor even $25—only $8.50. Think! what 
a small price for such a wonderful invention. What's $8.50 com- 
ared to.a neat, clean home; when you can banish forever the 
rudgery of sweeping—cleaning—dusting; when there will be no 
more carpets and rugs to take up and beat. We guarantee New Home 
Vacuum Oleaner to be just as represented or your money back, 
Comes set BE roeay for use. You will be delighted—enraptured with it. 
Mrs. Henry Deller, R. I. “I must thank you for telling me of 
your wonderful cleaner. What a God send it is to women. I have not felt so 
rested in years. Work now easy. Plenty of spare time. Don’t see how you 
ean sell it so cheap.’’ Don't wait; don’t hesitate. Order now. You risk 
nothing. To try a New Home Oleaner means to want it—then to keep it, 
Every cleaner tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Send for a cleaner now. 


Agents are Making Big Profits. 


S Women excited—eager to buy as soon as they see how beautifully it works. 
3 No trouble to make sales—no experience required. Just demonstrate— 

that’sall. Shown in three minutes—sold in five. O. E. Goff, Mo., says: 
“Sold five cleaners last Saturday; my first attempt. W. H. Morgan, Pa. 
“Sold 45 cleaners in 25 hours.” It’s immense. So simple—so na Yet 
so good, allbuy, YOU make money. YOU get these big profits. rite a 
eard now. Get our liberal proposition. 


Address R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 999 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


beaten. Raises no dust, so 
quired. Does what days of sweeping 
and pounding. could never do. Mrs, . 
Jane Shully, Neb., writes. “‘Youdon't 4 
claim half enough. I wouldn't part 
with my cleaner for any price, if I 
couldn't get another. My ten 

year old girl operates mine 


easily and enjoys it. 


Sent Anywhere 


Portable Typewriter 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 


This wonderful new typewriter, at one-sixth the cost, with 
one-tenth the number of parts, does the same work as expensive 
machines with quickness, neatness and ease. The BENNETT is a port- 
able, visible-writing, ink-ribbon typewriter; standard keyboard; light, sim- 
ple, speedy, compact, strong. In neat case, size only 2x5x11 inches: weight only 
4% lbs. Made from best materials by experts. 

Jon’t pay more than $18 for for free Illustrated catalo 
phe pint at heey pH oe ee the Send Name and Address and sample of writing, : . 
BENNETT. Don't pay less than $100unless you buy a BENNETT. Inqnire priee in foreign conntries. 


K.W.H. Bennett Typewriter Company, 366 Broadway, N.Y.,U.S.A. emi tinted for a few 


80 pages brimful of useful information, beauti- 
fully Finstrated. The leading hotels described, 
withrates, city Lo ph et ey pat ear tips The 


only reliable, complete Guide of City ee 


Send 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
\atnede City Free Information Bureau 


10 8. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N.Jd, 


MORRISON H. VAIL, A. I. A. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


DIxoN, ILLINOIS, - - - U.S.A, 


A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scicntifically 


blended. 
Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 
resister ea, delicious. 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package 


52 Highest Awards in Curope and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 
Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a specialty 


All work is exebnted 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON. STREET 
BOSTON - MASS. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and *physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid. Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RuMForp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 


RUBBER BUTTON 


| Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


is easy, safe and economical ; 
allows the utmost free-, 


and is readily 
4 attached, 
‘It interests 
children in 
dressing 


> genuine have 


the Moulded 
Rubber Button, & Sample pair, 
and VelvetGrip cared children’s size 
is stamped on Mi oN (give age), 
the loops. - 


GEORGE FROST, pOMPAl, 


Boston 16 cents. 
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Published in the interest of the work of the following Societies; 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The American Missionary Association 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
The Congregational Hducation Society 
The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
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different societies concerned. 

Address other communications and make remittances payable to 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as second-class mail matter. 
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Sanatogen 


THE FOODYSYTONIC 


Se ee 


Ls 


A Shield of Strength 
For the Nervous 


Our delicately organized nervous system was 
never intended to combat the intense activi- 
ties of modern life—the hurry and worry—the 
strain and drain to which we daily subject it. 


Nerve disorders are almost universal. Sleep- 
lessness—loss of appetite—indigestion—wear- 
iness—extreme fatigue, etc., are all due to 
nervous conditions. You need the shield of 
strength against nervous breakdown that 
Sanatogen provides. 


It renews the vigor—repairs the wear—re-es- 
tablishes the normal. And all in Nature’s 
own way—not a lash to jaded nerves but an 
up-builder and re-energizer. 


Sanatogen combines Albumen — Nature’s 
tissue food—with Sodium Glycero-phosphate 
—the most wonderful brain and nerve revit- 
alizer known. It is easily assimilated and 
provides just the health-giving, strength sup- 
plying elements your nerves and body need. 
It is a fine, white powder, readily soluble in 
water, chocolate, milk, etc. 


Write for Dr. Saleeby’s Book 


“The Will To Do” is this internationally famed phy- 
sician-author’s Jatest contribution to medical litera- 
ture. Dr. Saleeby has the knack of imparting most 
valuable advice in such a manner that it makes 
pleasant reading and this book is no exception 
to his readable style. It lays down some new rules in 
health and hygiene and graphically explains the re- 
lation between the nervous system and our every- 
day life. A copy mailed with our compliments upon 
request, 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes 
$1, $1.90 and $3.60 


Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL Co. 


500 Everett Building, Union Sq., New York 


a 


The Right Rev. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells writes: 


The Palace, Wells, Somerset. 


‘““You may like to hear that 1 am 
informed by my private secretary 
that a member of his family has de- 
rived very remarkable benefit from 
using Sanatogen.”’ 


Very Rev. William Theodotus Capers 


Dean, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Lexington, Ky., says: 


“I feel constrained to write you 
and say that Sanatogen has done 
everything for my wife. I have 
found this preparation restores a 
normal appetite and gives vitality 
to the nervous system.” 


The Rey. R. Brook Lander, Bishop 
of the Free Church of England says: 


“Thave derived very great benefit 
from the Sanatogen in. convales- 
cence after influenza. I have recom- 
mended it to several friends.” 


Box of Sanatogen in original wrapper as 
at should come to you from your druggist. 
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“Should America fail the world will fail.’—Edwards A. Park. 


“He does most to Christianize the world and to hasten the coming of 
the Kingdom, who does most to make thoroughly Christian the United 
States.”—Josiah Strong. 


_ “If I were a missionary in Canton, China, my first prayer every morn- 
ing would be for the success of American Home Missions, for the sake of 
Canton, China.”—Austin Phelps. 


“The United States of to-day is the mountain top of the hopes of 
many nations.”—Marcus Whitman Montgomery 


“No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible 
hand which conducts the affairs of man more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have advanced to the character 
of an independent nation seems to have been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency.”—George Washington. 


“Patriotism in democracy is not merely an instinctive affection fot 
one’s native or adopted country, or exultation in National power, but devo: 
tion to the rule of the people, love of its ideals, and pride in those achieve- 
ments which realize the common aspirations, and illustrate the progress 
made possible by equality of rights. 

“Tt is the patriotism which counts as traitors all those who take up 
against the state the arms of injustice, or seek to turn to selfish uses the 
agencies designed to protect the common interest.”—Governor Charles E. 


ITughes. 


Some of the fruits of the Christian Endeavor movement are 71,000 
societies in all the world; 10,000,000 of former members have gone into 
other forms of church work; $15,000,000 given to missionary and chari- 
table objects; 4,000,000 associate members brought to Christ and into 
church membership ; 37,000,000 young people’s religious meetings held in 
a quarter of a century, with an aggregate attendance of 1,100,000,000. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—Ata.: Talladega, Talladega 
College. Muss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. Trnn.: Nashville, Fisk University. 
Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. C-.: 
Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 

Secondary Institutions.—Ava.: Florence, Burrell Normal School. Marion, Lincoln 
Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. FrLa.: Fessenden, Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.: Albany, Albany Normal School. 
Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal School. Marshallville, Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal 
and Industrial School. Ky-.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. La.: New Orleans, 
Straight University. Muss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. N. C.: Beaufort, Washburn 
Seminary. Enfield, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School. King’s 
Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Tiroy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal 
Institute. Saluda, Saluda Seminary. S. C.: Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Green- 
wood, Brewer Normal School. Trenn.: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, 
Grand View Normal Institute. “Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Terx.: Austin, 
Tillotson College. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 

Elementary Institutions——A.La.: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis. Cotton Val- 
ley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Ky.: Evarts, Black 
Mountain Academy. Muss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moorhead, Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute. N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. 
Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass Academy. Lynn. 

Affiliated Institutions.—ALa.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial Academy. 
Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The Normal School. 
Cuthbert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and Industrial School. 

Ungraded Schools.—Ga.: Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville, Hagan-Bethel, 
Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Thrift, Trinity. N. C.: Burlington, Dockery’s Store, 
Pittsboro, Haw Branch, High Point, Lilesville, Mt. Gilead, Oaks, Strieby, Nalls, Hay- 
wood, Tempting, Wadsworth. S. C.: Greenville. 


CHURCH WORK 
Number of Churches.——Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; Dist. of Columbia, 3; Georgia, 
27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 56; Oklahoma, 3; South 
Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 19; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, Io. 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


Educational Work—Nes-: Santee Normal School. 


Churches and Stations—Santee Agency, 3; Rosebud Reservation, 11; Cheyenne 
River Reservation, 11; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7; Standing Rock, Fort 
Yates District, 6; Fort Berthold Agency, 3; Crow Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, 


Alaska. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 


California Chinese Missions——Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, Oakland (2), Oleander, Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego (2), San 
Francisco (2), Santa Barbara (2). 


Hawatian Evangelical Association—Hawaii, Kaulakekua, Kukuihaela; Hilo;, Maui, 
Wailuku, Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kauai, Makaweli. 
PORTO RICO, W. I. 
Educational Work.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 


Church and Mission W ork.—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out-Stations, 
Naguabo and Out-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 


AMONG EIGHT RACES IN 
AMERICA, WHITE, NEGRO, 


INDIAN, ALASKAN, PORTO RICAN, 
CHINESE.JAPANESE. HAWAIAN.. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
AGRICULTURAL, TECHNICAL, 
ACADEMIC, COLLEGIATE, 
THEOLOGICAL& CHURCHES. 


z 


OFFICE, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Honorary Secretary and Editor, A. F. Beard, D.D.; Corresponding Secretaries, Charles J. Ryder, 


D.D.; H. Paul Douglass, D. D 


; Treasurer, Henry W. Hubbard; Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss 
D. E. Emerson; District Secretaries, Rev. George 


H. Gutterson, Congregational House, Boston, 


Mass.; Rev. Lucius O. Baird, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. George W. Hinman, 21 Brenham 
Place, San Francisco, Cal.; Field Representative, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, Congregational House, 


Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND OTHERWISE 


Charles J. Ryder 


PROGRAM 
Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION, 


Boston, Mass., 


Wednesday, October 19, 1910. 
President Northrop presiding. 
Jubilee Singers from Fisk Univers- 
ity, Nashville, Tenn. 
Wednesday Morning, 


October 19th, 8:30 A. M. 

Prayer: 

1. Treasurer’s Report, H. W Hub- 
bard, 

2. Inclusive not Exclusive Educa- 
tion for the Negro, Pres. Frank 
G. Woodworth, D.D., 

3. The Indian of Today, Rev. Rob- 
ert D. Hall, 

. Porto Rico of Today, Rev. John 
Edwards, D.D., 

. Hawaii of Today, Rev. Doremus 
Scudder, D.D., . 

. Our Nation’s Debt to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 

7, BUSINESS SESSION, Eleven 
o’clock. 


Or pt 


Wednesday Afternoon, 
October 19th, 2 P. M. 


1. New Factors in American Race 

Problem, Rev. James W. Cooper, 

D.D. 

Address: Miss Regina Crawford, 

Address: Miss Louise Allyn, 

Address: Miss Anna Larned, 

Address: Prof. William Pickens, 

M.A., 

6. Mountain Work as a National 
Investment, Sec. Lucius O. Baird. 


ow bh 


Wednesday Evening, 
October 19th, 7:30 P. M. 


1. Address: Principal Booker  T. 
Washington, LL.D. 

Address: Talcott Williams, LL.D. 
3. Address: President Cyrus North- 


rop, LL-D. 


In order to co-operate with the 
National Council and the other 
benevolent societies of our denomi- 
nation, the Association has sacrificed 
seriously in its program. The meet- 
ing usually occupies eight sessions ; 
this year it is reduced to three ses- 
sions. The field for which the 
churches hold the American Mis- 
sionary Association responsible is so 
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broad, having increased so rapidly 
within the past few years; the interest 
so far-reaching, both to the nation and 
to the progress of Christian institu- 
tions, that a single day given to the 
consideration and discussion of this 
work must prove very inadequate. 
To contribute to the larger fellow- 
ship of the denomination, however, 
and to make it possible that the 
comprehensive interests represented 
in the National Council and through 
the other benevolent societies may 
be presented, the American Mission- 
ary Association has been ready to 
make the sacrifice. The Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Missionary 
Association never lacks for audi- 
ences. It is a delegate convention 
primarily of the churches. State and 
local bodies, as well as individual 
churches, have representation by 
two delegates under the constitu- 
tion. These delegates should be 
elected as early in September as pos- 
sible, and their names sent to Rev. 
Asher Anderson, D.D., Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Mass. Dele- 
gates will be entertained through 
the Entertainment Committee for 
the period occupied by the American 
Missionary. Association meeting. 
Those entitled to such entertainment 
should write to Mr. George W. Me- 
haffey, Registrar, 2 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. Former missionaries 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion will be especially welcome at 
this meeting and should communi- 
cate with the Registrar as early as 
possible. 

A program of remarkable interest 
has been prepared and the meeting 
will be significant and vital. Never 
in its history. has the American Mis- 
sionary Association more imme- 
diately touched the problems of 
national life and progress than is 
true today. Its message to the 
churches, to individual patriots, to 
Christian citizens of our republic will 
be one of great importance and il- 
lumination. 
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Otherwise. 


“Live work with live money” is a 
worthy motto for such an organiza- 
tion as the American Missionary As- 
sociation. It devolves upon the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, officers and mis- 
sionaries to realize the truth of this 
maxim. This has been done through 
the year closing September 30th as 
successfully as during any year, of 
the history of this great organiza- 
tion. 

“Live money for live work” is a 
maxim of equal importance, and this 
realization depends upon the gen- 
erous constituency of the Associa- 
tion. During the year just closing 
the amount assigned by the Advis- 
ory Committee to the American Mis- 
sionary Association from living 
donors has not been realized. Dur- 
ing the year 1908-9 the amount re- 
ceived from contributions including 
church collections, individual gifts 
and all similar sources of income 
was a little more than $200,000.00. 
This did not include the gifts to 
the Together Campaign which were 
contributed for the cancelling of the 
debt. 


Our hope in entering upon the 
year just closing was that the gifts 
from the constituents would at least 
reach $225,000.00. We have striven 
for this with such earnestness and 
wisdom as we could command. The 
appeal has been reinforced by the 
efforts of the Brotherhood who made 
it their one great purpose during 
this year to stimulate the churches 
with missionary enthusiasin so that 
the full amount of the apportion- 
ment for all the societies should be 
realized. That they have been earn- 
est and persistent is evidenced by 
their record. Their effort, however, 
has not succeeded in this crucial 
point. Quite possibly the Broth- 
erhood has plans so that before 
January 1, 1911, they may realize this 
purpose which they have set before 
themselves for this year so that each 
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society may rejoice in the full 
amount of the apportionment. 

The Advisory Committee, through 
its efficient and devoted secretary, 
has also sought to realize this es- 
sential result. 

The missionaries and officers of 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion have also sought with such 
earnestness as they could command 
to keep the work so before the 
churches and benevolent constitu- 
ency as to secure the amount as- 
signed by the Advisory Committee. 

The generous and cordial support 
of the work of so large a number, 
many of whom have contributed at 
the sacrifice of personal luxuries and 
sometimes with pinching economies, 
we greatly appreciate. 

September is the last month of the 
fiscal year of the Association. The 
financial statement of the Treasurer 
in another column presents the con- 
ditions to date. The appeal comes 
with great earnestness to the 
churches that have not contributed, 
to gather an immediate collection 
and send to the treasury of the 
American Missionary Association. 
With equal force comes the appeal 
to individual givers to send their 
offerings to the full amount pos- 
sible. Some can give in large 
amounts without serious personal 
sacrifice. Others can only contrib- 
ute in small amounts. The treasury 
is open and the appeal is importu- 
nate. Is it not possible to reinforce 
that already given with generous 
sympathy and earnest prayers SO 
that the receipts from living donors 
this year shall reach before October 
first $250,000.00 as assigned by the 
Advisory Committee? 

It is sometimes the habit of a 
church to retain collections taken 
until near the close of the year. 
Possibly the treasurers of some of 
our churches have on hand collec- 
tions that have been gathered during 
the year for the American Mission- 
ary Association. The calendar year 
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is not the fiscal year of this Asso- 
ciation. The importance of early re- 
mittance is at once appreciated. 

The Program of the Annual Meet- 
ing illustrates the magnitude of this 
work and the many lines of appeal 
which it presents. The Negro prob- 
lem of the South is vital and im- 
portant. No one agency perhaps has 
been so potent in securing a remark- 
able development and progress of 
the Negroes as has been the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. If the 
American Missionary Association had 
no other work than that among the 
Negroes its support would be war- 
ranted and the total expenditures of 
missionary money justified. 

But during these later years new 
and important fields have opened. 
The work among the Highlanders 
of the South has developed and 
overflowed into the lowlands. Pied- 
mont College and Atlanta Theologi- 
cal Seminary both holding a large 
white pupilage, are assisted by the 
Association and-present a phase of 
work of great importance. 

The work among the Indians also 
demands reinforcement and devel- 
opment. A large work may be done 
now in that field with comparatively 
small additional outlay. The Mac- 
cedonian cry to this field is impres- 
sive and loud, 

We have only just aroused our- 
selves to the importance of the prob- 
lem of Oriental immigration. This 
lies within the province of the 
American Missionary Association. 
The recent death of Rev. Jee Gam, 
a superintendent and Christian 
worker of remarkable qualities, im- 
presses both the dignity of character 
and strength of these Orientals and 
also the need of reinforcement in this 
field to at once fill his place. 

The appeal from the Island Ter- 
ritories, now under our own flag and 
a part of our own national domain, 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico add an- 
other element to the immediate ne- 
cessity of the treasury of the Ameri- 
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can Missionary Association. 

All these elements unite in this 
plea at the close of the fiscal year of 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in behalf of prompt and gener- 
ous gifts to the treasury that the 
amount of the apportionment whicn 
the Executive Committee had the 
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right to depend upon in laying out 
the work during the year may be 
met and the great field be saved 
from serious retrenchment, and the 
work developed as it demands. “Live 
Work with Live Money and Live 


“Money for Live Work” are the 


pressing needs of the situation. 
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THE A. M. A. TREASURY 


For Ten Months : 


The receipts for July were encour- 
aging. The donations from churches, 
Sunday-schools and other organiza- 
tions in the churches were $1,117.30 
more, and the individual gifts in spe- 
cials were $2,456.17 less than last 
year. 

The Collections for the ten months 
to July 31st, from churches, Women’s 


Societies and other Societies were 
$3,649.66 more, and from Sunday- 
schools and Young Peoples’ Societies 
were $1,407.55 less, making the net 
increase $2,242.11. The individual 
gifts in specials, not acknowledged 
this year, show a decrease of $18,- 
812.35. The legacy receipts show a 
decrease of $14,854.43 compared with 
last year. 


RECEIPTS FOR JULY 


Sunday |Women’s| Other] Y. P. 8 ivid- 
Churches | Schools | Societies | Soc’s| C.E. | TOTAL erty TOTAL | Legacies | TOTAL 
1908-09. ..| $5,292.67 $330.38 | $1,340.46 |....... $140.33 $7,103.84 | $4,024,82 1,128.66 609.12 9,737.78 
1909-10..-| 6,124.75! 32210 | 1,633.16 141.18 | 8.22114 | 1/568.65 788.88 HET we non ee 
Increase - S32 08) las care eee DOI HT Oultareeiclss\e 80 UTTCSON daw cai ecellte Sale wares 104.07 ||. aewce'e vee 
Decrease.|........+. S28 i Piata eiaa:a Siew iste wraterel late cre tarts Sieyeeeatl| CaO Ly at SIS Q7illanraicteneerereta 1,234.80 
RECEIPTS—FOR THE TEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 31st 
Sunday | Women’s | Other} Y.P.S. - 
Churches) gchools Societies | Soc’s | C.E. TOTAL geile TOTAL | Legacies} TOTAL 
1908-09. ..|$69,490.40 | $9,073.42 |$23,411.038 | $88.57 | $2,218.28 |$104,281.70 $51,815 
9 ; 3,411.03 | $88.57 | $2,218.28 |$104,281.70|$51,815,60 |$156,097. 62 |$244,778. 
1909-10. ..| 72;379.01 | 8,040.76 | 23'944 16 [818-49 1'843.39 | 106,523.81) 33/008.25 yee ees 31835425 
| —— eS ee 
Increase.| 2,888.61 |.......++« 588.13 | 297.92 |......eee- GAB 11 |sacecacee 
| 227.92: ssie ssn eal ~ B,OADNI'| a seisinnat|vondadennntie cbtentaalenee ame ren 
Decrease.|......s00 1082.66 Tdew snes a3 | haan BTEBE ean wet aistao 18.812.35 | 16,570.24 | 14,854.43 31,424,67 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“ee 
I GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of 


ciation, incorporated by act of the Legislatu 


should be attested by three witnesses, 


dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso~ 
re of the State of New York.” The will 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests are received on the 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual 


other designated person, 


Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
payments during the life of the donor or 


For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
. Prof. E. C. Silsby 


Where is Talladega College? 

In a Strategic Position. 

It is midway between Maryland 
and Texas. : 

Only 75 miles south-west of the 
center of Negro population in 
the United States, 

Nearest the geographical center 
of the great system of schools 


Unique, exceptional, in habitat and 
possibilities, 
The only College for Negro people 
in Alabama. 
Why is Talladega College? 
Because of the Providence of God. 
When in November, 1865, fifty- 
six God-fearing Alabama freedmen 
met in the city of Mobile to consider 


ANDREWS HALL—THEOLOGICAL 


maintained by the American 
Missionary Association, 

A few miles’ north-east of the 
center of the state of Alabama, 

In a region elevated, picturesque 
and healthful, and throbbing 
with the industrial life of a 
New South, 

Easily accessible from all sections, 
being entered by four lines of 

railroad, 


the obligations growing out of their 
emancipation, none were more im- 
pressed with the duties of the race 
to foster “education and religion” 
than the two from Talladega Re- 
turing home, they with others or- 
ganized a school committee, secured 
a teacher, and soon Talladega coun- 
ty had its first Negro school and 
school-house. Not long after, the 
attention of the American Mission- 
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ary Association was turned to this 
mountain town and to a substantial 
brick edifice on a suburban hill, 
once used as an academy for white 
boys but now suffering from the 
ravages of the war, empty, and of- 
fered for sale. It was purchased, 
made ready for its new service, and 
just two years after the Mobile 
convention was held, the little 
school in the valley was superseded 
by one of 140 pupils, who with their 
four Northern teachers met in the 
reconstructed building on the hill, 
thereafter and until now known as 
“Swayne Hall.” When incorporation 
followed, what was more appropri- 
ate than that one of the delegates 
to that Mobile meeting should be 
made a trustee? 

And for forty-three years the 
Providence of God has been contin- 
ually manifest in the history of this 
school—its_ planting, enlargement, 
environment and influence. Surely 
the Almighty has been walking a- 
mong us, and the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground. 


What is Talladega College? 

An Institution of Christian Learn- 

ing. 

It is Christian, and has no right to 
be anything else. Planted in faith, 
devoted to God and fellow man, 
maintained by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, accepting the 
Bible as its Divinely inspired guide, 
it seeks to prepare its pupils for the 
life that now is and for that which 
is to come. 

And what are the pupils of this 
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school encouraged to learn? To 
discover self, with all that this im- 
plies in respect to body, soul and 
spirit; to’ learn lessons in nature, in 
art, in letters, in religion, in govern- 
ment—and this that they may the 
better serve “Christ and Country.” 

It mow owns $425,000 worth of 
property, ‘including 22 goodly build- 
ings and 800 acres of land. It of- 
fers courses of study such as are 
usually pursued in the secondary 
school, normal school, college prepara- 
tory, college, theological seminary, 
conservatory of music, hospital for 
nurses, with collateral and special 
vocational work in agriculture, man- 
ual industry, wood working, iron 
working and printing, domestic sci- 
ence and arts. 

And Talladega College is also 
wherever its product is—in 25 states 
and territories, as pastors of church- 
es, presidents and professors of col- 
leges, principals and teachers of a- 
cademies, public and _ private 
schools, lawyers, physicians, dent- 
ists, pharmacists, nurses, contract- 
ors and builders, farmers and me- 
chanics, in the civil service, makers 
of homes, leaders of thought, mould- 
ers of character, and in many other 
useful and responsible positions; 
students in universities and profes- 
sional schools in the North; 52 em- 
ployed in the public and private 
schools of Alabama; 60 in the ser- 
vice of the American Missionary 
Association throughout the South. 
Moreover, the college is in Africa in 
the lives of three consecrated mis- 
sionary women there. 
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HOW A NEGRO BOY ROSE TO INFLUENCE 


Several years ago T had the pleasure of listening to an exceptionally able and eloquent address 
at Talladega College by the Hon. John R. Lynch, Ex-Member of Congress, and then Fourth Auditor 
of the Treasury at Washington, D. C. The next morning at the suggestion of the President of 


the College, he consented to give the story of his clambering up. 
As I re-read them it occurs to me that others should have them.—The Editor. 


preserved until now. 


HATEVER success I have 
W attained, it is due equally 
to the bad things I left 


undone as to the good things I did. 
You are aware that we can sin by 


The ‘‘notes” then made I have 


omission as well as by commission. 
We can accomplish good by certain 
affirmative things, and we can de- 
stroy it by certain evil courses 

In the attainment of my ambition 
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to excel in good things, I studious- 
ly avoided all those things that tend 
to degrade mankind. I started out 
never to touch, taste or handle whis- 
key. And for forty years, I have 
my first drop to drink. 

Many boys think they can’t be men 
until they use tobacco in some form, 
and so you often find them with a 
cigar or cigarette in their mouths. 
Though I have held some places of 
honor and trust, I have my first 
cigar to smoke. [It is not only an 
injurious habit, but it is also an ex- 
pensive one. 

I am now forty-seven years old, 
and more than twenty years of my 
life have been spent before the pub- 
lic. I was so unfortunate as to be 
a slave. My master was very fond 
of me, and I liked, and do still like 
him. 

I had a determination to learn to 
read and write, though it was a 
crime to be taught these things. 
Yet I was determined. Now, young 
men and young women, if I could 
have had the rich privileges which 
you here enjoy, my life would have 
been much brighter and better than 
it now is. So see the advantage 
you have. Whatever I have, came 
by the hardest. I got it by the 
hearth side, and by the late burn- 
ing candle. 

Some few of the old colored peo- 
ple could read, and when If could I 
would have them hear my lessons. 
We used the blue-back speller. An 
uncle Berry gave me lessons. He 
took me as far as “Baker.” He 
kept me in “Baker” so long that if 
got tired of “Baker.” I like to 
keep moving—going forward. I 
soon found out why uncle Berry did 
not advance my lesson. Baker 
was about as far as uncle Berry 
knew. So when he wouldn’t leave 
“Baker,” I decided to turn over my- 
self. I came to “Bakery.” I ask- 
ed uncle Berry what it was. After 
thinking it over and spelling it, he 
said, “I guess that must be “Bak- 
er-y.” That didn’t sound right to 
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me, and I didn’t much believe. So 
I left uncle Berry, and very soon | 
could read tolerably well. 

During the war, I used to have to 
go to town for the mail. And when 
the church bell tolled, which indicat- 
ed some very important news, I 
would go and get the paper and of- 
ten read it in the chicken house to 
some of the slaves before carrying 
it to the “Big house.” When we read 
that Stonewall Jackson who had 
been advancing on Washington had 
been repulsed, there was great re- 
joicing in the chicken house. 

I began to figure in politics be- 
fore I became a voter. When the 
Federals took charge of Natchez, 
Mississippi, I was on the Louisiana 
side of the Mississippi River. My 
master had sent me there before go- 
ing to the war to remain and care 
for things until he returned. I had 
no confederate or “Yankee” money ; 
but I had three chickens. I met a 
Federal soldier who gave me ten 
cents in “Yankee” money for my 
chickens so with this I paid my 
fare across the river, and went to 
my mother in Natchez, Mississippi. 
After this I served as cook in the 
gs5th Illinois regiment. They gave 
me two dollars for two months’ 
work, I stayed with another regi- 
ment a month and got five dollars. 
Then I engaged myself in a boarding 
house at five dollars a month, I 
worked one month, and my employ- 
er took out one dollar for taxes, and 
one for some knives and forks which 
she had missed, and gave me three 
dollars. Next I worked on a gov- 
ernment transport three months. 
The government paid me for one 
month, and owes me for the othe~ 
yet. Next I went into the pho- 
tographer’s business and did pretty 
well. 

In July 1863 I sold-three chick- 
ens for ten cents to pay my ferri- 
age across the Mississippi River, 
and within ten years thereafter, I 
had a seat in the National House 
of Representatives, in Washington, 
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'I was elected in 1872. I attained 

the requisite age of a representa- 
tive between the time of my nom- 
ination and election. 

I have also served as Justice of 
the Peace in Natchez, Mississippi, 
member of Mississippi Legislature, 
Speaker of Mississippi House of 
Representatives, and am _ still a 
young man as you see. 
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The way is open to you. Had I 
beer told all this was in store for 
me when I sold those three chick- 
ens for ten cents, I could not have 
believed it. 

So be ambitious, live honestly, be 
pure, do not associate with the im- 
pure, bring up your daughters, sis- 
ters, and wives uprightly, and suc- 
cess is yours, 
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EIGHTEEN GOOD YEARS AT BREWER NORMAL 
SCHOOL, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


principalship on the part of 
Rev. J. M. Robinson and 
Mrs. Robinson in Brewer Normal 
School, they have felt that they 
must rest from their abundant la- 
bors. Principal Robinson writes: 


“We have loved the work, and only re- 
eret that we could not have accomplished 
more. We have graduated eighty-eight 
young men and women during this term 
of our service, nct to mention the great 
numbers not graduated. As far as pos- 
sible I have kept in touch with all these 
graduates, and to the best of my know- 
ledge they have all made good. Some 
are farmers; some are home-makers; 
some have gone on to higher institutions 
and are now practicing lawyers, doctors 
or professors; largely they and others 
have been teachers, and uniformly suc- 
cessful teachers. Eight out of the num- 
ber have died, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that they died in the trium- 
phant faith of our Lord. Out of all this 
number graduated, not an evil report in 
any single case has ever come to me. 
Uniformly they stand as good citizens and 
honored leaders among their people. It 
is a great joy to know that we have had 
some little share in the making of this 
fine Christian character in the new gene- 
ration of the colored people. 

“Many who for eighteen years have not 
missed a ‘commencement’ said ‘this was 
the best ever. The people kindly pass- 
ed some appreciative resolutions, both on 
Sunday, and at the closing exercises on 
Tuesday. It was their earnest request 
that these should be published in the 
AMERICAN MissIoNary.” 


When Rev. Mr. Robinson had 
preached his final service to stu- 


A FTER eighteen years of joint 


dents, their parents and former 
graduates, he announced that this 
ended his last year with the school. 
Immediately the pastor of the A. M. 
E. Church in Greenwood voiced 
the sentiments of all the colored 
people in Greenwood and many 
others the expression of gratitude 
for his devoted service in their be- 
half for so many continuous years, 
saying: 

“T move a rising vote of thanks to Prof. 
and Mrs. Robinson. We have heard 
with deep sorrow and great regret of their 
retirement from Brewer Normal School. 
We wish that they might remain to con- 
tinue their noble work, but if this is im- 
possible, they go from us carrying with 
them our esteem and love, our confidence 
and our prayers. We can never forget 
their untiring devotion and the many 
sacrifices they hdve made for us and our 
children.” 


The following resolutions were 
subsequently passed at the Com- 
mencement Exercises. 


Whereas, The Rev. J. M. Robinson, 
Principal of ‘Brewer Normal School and 
Mrs. Robinson having devoted eighteen 
years of the most successful and sacrific- 
ing services, often under trying conditions 
and embarrassments ; 

And, Whereas, we are profoundly sensi- 
ble of the fact that his noble services 
have contributed to the spiritual, intellec- 
tual and moral uplift of our people; 

And, Whereas, we have been informed 
that their relations as principals will cease 
with these commencement exercises: 

Therefore be it resolved that we people 
of Greenwood, S. C, do hereby express 
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our sincere and hearty thanks for these 
services ; 

And we do pray God that they may be 
spared long and happy lives of usefulness, 
and that He will crown their future labors 
with success. 
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The officers of the American Mis- 
sionary Association are happy to 
unite in these well deserved testi- 


monials and sincere good wishes. 
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FESSENDEN ACADEMY AND NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FESSEN DEN, FLA. 


Joseph L. Wiley, A. B., Principal. 


DOZEN years of earnest de- 
A votion to duty by a_ few 
faithful missionaries, sup- 
ported by the Congregational church- 
es of America, and friends that are 
in earnest about lifting the neglect- 
ed through education, have wrought 
great changes in one of the links of 
the black+belt chain of sunny Flor- 
ida. 

The school which is now called 
Fessenden Academy started in a log 
house with one teacher. The first 
course of study was Webster’s blue- 
back speller, the primer and the 
hickory rod. Few even mastered 
these except the rod in the early 
days. Then came Mr. Fessenden 
from Boston, who seeing the need, 
erected the fine two-story Academy 
building which was the beginning 
of better days. A visitor to-day 
finds now a model building in the 
“Carnegie Library,’ excellent dor- 
mitory rooms for girls in “Cravath 
Hall,’ (named after Pres. Cravath 
of Fisk fame) a shop for shoe-mak- 
ing: and carpentry, a “Douglass 
Hall,” used as the home of Domes- 
tic Science, a gem of a “Teachers’ 
Home,” “Chase Cottage” (named af- 
ter Prof. Chase of Fisk fame) sta- 
bles and sheds used in the farming 
operations, and other small houses 
that make an attractive appearance 
from the Atlantic Coast Line cars, 
that run in close proximity to the 
campus. 

Principal Wiley has served the 
school, for thirteen years. The pres- 
ent faculty is composed of four 


graduates of Fisk University, two 
of Talladega College, two of Fessen- 
den Academy, one from an academy 
in North Carolina and the teacher 
of sewing from one of the public 
schools of Mississippi. They are 
able and earnest in the work of edu- 
cating the youths of their own peo- 
ple. 

In addition to the hundreds who 
have attended the school, it has 
graduated from a four years’ Nor- 
mal course, sixteen young people 
all of whom are making bright rec- 
ords in the use of their education. 
Many who were not able to stay 
and finish the course are engaged in 
auties that show the help and pow- 
er they gained from their training. 

After an academic base, comes 
tue industries for boys; carpentry 
receives attention, as does brick- 
laying, shoe-making, and some 
black-smithing, 

The girls are carefully trained in 
housekeeping, cooking, and other 
branches of Domestic Science. In 
order that the school may help a 
larger number of girls to become 
better women, we appeal to friends 
of Christian education for twenty 
scholarships of $50..each. They 
would do untold good. 

The boys who apply for board are 
nearly all turned away because of 
the limited accommodations for boy 
boarders, the school having only 
seven rooms that can be used by 
boys. These are crowded. The 
friend who will vive a hall suitable 
for the home of 50 to 75 boarder: 
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for boys will bring a real blessing 
in Christian education. We hope 
the suggestion for such a buildin» 


may fall in right hands and that this 


prayer may be answered. 

Instruction in practical farming 
would welcome donations to as- 
sist in properly manning the farm 
with improved tools. Scholarships 


£ 
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of $50. each, would shove up the 
standards of morals, industry, intel- 
ligence, and help to answer the 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom come.” 

The present enrollment is nearly 
300. If it had facilities for develop- 
ment the enrollment would be much 
larger. 


REV. JEE GAM 


We wish we need not abbreviate the interesting sketch of the experience of this remarkable 
and devoted man who has become well known to many of our readers of this side of our continent. 
We quote from our friend, the Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., Jee Gam’s close friend and fellow-worker 


for forty years. 


our little Chinese Christian host 
bade us farewell and sailed for his 
native land. His eldest son (except an 
adopted one whom he has never ceased to 
love and care for, but who does not walk 


OQ Wednesday, July 6th, this leader in 


REV. JEE GAM 


in the ways of his father), has preceded 
him, and the rest of his family except one 
son who remains to complete his profes- 
sional training, accompany him. About six 
months ago he was stricken with apoplectic 
paralysis. He rallied however, quite rap- 
idly, so that we had hope for his recovery. 
But a relapse occurred and hope died. Yet 
again he seemed to improve, and with his 
Chinese brethren and with himself the wish 
was father to the thought that recovery 
might still be possible. 

Then it was that his second son—Luther 
McLean—received a call to a professorship 
in The Transhan Engineering and Mining 
College, a government institution in North 
China, in which he would be associated 
with his older brother already there. He 
could not think of leaving his father, nor 
could the father consent that he should de- 
cline an offer fraught with such rich 
promise both of personal preferment and 
Christian usefulness. While still in health 
Jee Gam had looked forward to a return 
to his native land within two years, and 
this would anticipate the date he had in 
mind by less than a year. 

I myself had favored his return. I had 
pictured to myself a signal advance in the 
missionary work of our brethren in China 
if Jee Gam could be on the field, but my 
vision, with him in it, is evidently not to 
be fulfilled. God will raise up another who 
will labor with even greater vigor and wis- 
dom and zeal, for the work will grow and 
grow; of this I am assured. 


As a lad, Jee Gam was sent to 
school and advanced along the 
rugged path of Chinese education 
until he could read Conspucius. 
Meanwhile some neighbors had re- 
turned to their village from Cali- 
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fornia, and their story fired the 
heart of the boy to seek his fortune 
there. Instead his father proposed 
to take him to Hong Kong and ap- 
prentice him to a shoemaker. Before 
this was brought about, however, 
an uncle of Jee Gam returned from 
California for a brief visit. After re- 
peated entreaties, under his uncle’s 
care, the lad Jee Gam was landed 
in San Francisco. Here, after varied 
experiences he came into the family 
of the Rev. Dr. Mooar of blessed 
memory. Says Dr. Pond: 


I cannot forget the enthusiasm with 
which Jee Gam told me the rest. After 
breakfast, one of the daughters of Dr. 
Mooar came out into the kitchen and said, 
“We have prayers after breakfast and we 
would like to have you come in with us.” 
I was surprised at such an invitation, but 
I went in. On Saturday, Mrs. Mooar her- 
self came to me and said, “We all go to 
church on Sunday and we would like to 
have you go with us.” This surprised me 
far more, but I went and found myself 
seated in one of the best pews; Mrs. 
Mooar, her three daughters and a China- 
boy!” In such a family he quickly learned 
the story of Jesus and his love, and turning 
to Jesus with all his heart he united with 
the church, he and two other Chinese, the 
first of their countrymen to be admitted to 
a Congregational church on the continent 
of America. 


About forty years ago when I was pas- 
tor of the Third Congregational Church in 
San Francisco, we had a large and exceed- 
ingly interesting Chinese Sunday-school. 
Our church was about midway between a 
quite large wooden mill on one side and a 
large shoe factory on the other, in each of 
which many Chinese were employed. It 
seemed to Rev. John Kimball, who was 
then superintending the work of the 
American Missionary Association in Cali- 
fornia, that we ought to add a week-even- 
ing school, and consulted me about it. I 
readily welcomed the idea, and named a 
young lady who had recently joined our 
church as a suitable teacher, and he brought 
Jee Gam to me to be her interpreter and 
helper. And thus began a companionship 
in Christian service always delightful to 
me. We have weathered some hard storms 
together. We have rejoiced in many favor- 
ing winds under whose impulsion the work 
has seemed to speed its way easily, rapidly, 
to the goal of.our hopes. To speak ade- 
quately of his career since then would 
require me to tell the whole history of the 
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California Chinese Mission of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. For he has 
been close to the center of it all. 

In 1871 he went to China and was mar- 
ried to one to whom his father had be- 
trothed him, perhaps in infancy. Having 
fulfilled this filial duty he returned to 
California, and unless my memory is at 
fault he has not seen his native land since 
then. A son was born and died at his 
father’s house and the mother was almost 
inconsolable. Conscquently an infant boy 
was purchased to take the lost one’s place. 
At length he wrote to his father asking 
that his wife be sent to him, but as she 
was useful in the paternal household, the 
father declined, advising him to procure 
another wife to live with him in Cali- 
fornia. He replied “a Christian cannot do 
that” and urged his request, to which 
after a while the father yielded, and hus- 
band and wife were united and found a 
home in the little rented and crowded Mis- 
sion house, 5 Brenham Place, which was 
for so many years headquarters of our 
work. Here nine children have been born 
to them, two of whom are in heaven. The 
wife was strongly settled in her adherence 
to the ancestral customs. and _ possibly 
chafed under superstitiots fears for a 
household which had no household gods. 
But he did not’ pray for her in vain. His 
Christian life told upon her and she be- 
came a Christian. She has been to him 
a wife after the original idea conceived in 
Paradise, “a help-meet for him.” It be- 
came a matter of interest to me, when some 
question arose as to the management of 
affairs in our greatly enlarged quarters at 
21 Brenham Place, to hear our brother tell 
what Mrs. Jee Gam’s judgment was about 
it, and her judgment was often the final 
one for us as well as for him. For years 
she has been a mother in our Israel, and 
never more evidently so than of late, up to 
the time of her departure from us, 

In 1885, at the earnest request of our 
brethren, Jee Gam was ordained and rec- 
ognized as pastor of the Chinese brethren 
connected with Bethany Church, and he 
has stood in that relation ever since ex- 
cept during the two years following our 
great catastrophe, when our Mission House 
lay in ruins and the church itself was 
scattered and homeless. 

In 1899 being in the East gathering funds 
to reduce the debt on our Mission House, 
he attended the great International Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches in Boston 
and was formally recognized as a repre- 
sentative of China, There as everywhere 
retaining his modesty, often painfully 
conscious of deficiencies through lack of 
training, never puffed up by attentions 
shown him; he was always energetic, in- 
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dustrious, zealous and prayerful. He has 
finished his course and there is laid up for 
him a crown of rejoicing which the Lord 
the righteous Judge will give him at no 
very distant day. 
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Since the above was written we 
receive the intelligence that Jee 
Gam died on the Sunday before the 
steamer reached Honolulu on his 
way to his native land. 


We 


MISSIONARY WORK IN PORTO RICO 


By Rev. John Edwards, D. D., Missionary 


HE work of the American 
Missionary Association in 
Fajardo began November, 

1899, with seven persons for an au- 
dience. The First Church of Fa- 
jardo was organized late in 1900 
with eighteen members. Since the 
organization we have celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper regularly every 
three months, and have admitted 
new members on confession of 
faith at each one of these seasons. 
At our last Communion, which was 
the 24th of June, we admitted ten 
in the same way. 

There are now five churches in 
the district of Fajardo, some of 
them, for instance those of Que- 
brada Seca, Luquillo and Marisegos 
Primero very small, but together 
with Fajardo and Las Cabezas 
count about 260 members. Many 
members have been dropped 
through revision since the begin- 
ning, twenty or more have died and 
several received letters of dismis- 
sion; yet the work keeps growing 
through it all in numbers, in knowl- 
edge and in morality. The gospel 
is spreading and taking a deeper 
hold upon the mind of the commu- 
nity. There are infallible signs of 
this if it were no more than the un- 
easiness and opposition it excites in 
certain quarters. 

Missionaries Rey. John Edwards, 
D.D., and his wife are now in the 
States on a three months’ vacation 


for the first time in ten years, and 
when starting on this journey they 
could not help comparing the as- 
pects of things now, religiously and 
otherwise, with what they were 
ten years ago when they arrived 
here. Now, at Fajardo for in- 
stance, there is a beautiful church 
building, the gift and work of the 
Church Building Society, and what 
is more this edifice is well attended 
Sabbaths and week nights, and 
among the people are anxious in- 
quirers, learners of the truth and 
true worshipers of the Father. 
Every Sunday morning at 9 
o'clock is the Sunday-school, under 
the charge of Miss McLiver, from 
80 to 100 of them, young people 
and children; then at Io o’clock the 
Bible Conference gathers the older 
people and the whole congregation 
take part in Bible study, so that 
between the class at 9 and the Bible 
Conference at 10, without counting 
any of Miss McLiver’s class that at- 
tend the second meeting, there are 
present in the mornings for Bible 
study from 150 to 200 persons. 
Again in the afternoons there is an- 
other service for the youngest chil- 
dren that can attend on Sunday 
afternoons, and on Sunday nights 
is a preaching service which is at- 
tended to now by the native work- 
ers and the members of the church, 
and by the lady missionaries. In 
the same way the midweek meet- 
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ings, Wednesday night, work goes 
on through the entire district. Miss 
Josselyn is doing excellent work at 
Las Cabezas, and our work is pro- 
gressing finely in the district of Lu- 


quillo and Quebrada Lesa. 

While Dr. and Mrs. Edwards are 
absent in the States 150 services a 
month will be-held in Fajardo and 
the district, and one may imagine 


A member of our congregation 
somewhat given to dissipation, and 
a good fellow amotg 


Transferring 

the Money men, became converted. 
Rev. Smith Soon after the Sunday 
Baker came for taking the an- 


nual subscriptions for the expenses 
of the church and the cards were 
passed. During the circulation of 
the cards, he went from the pew 
where he was to the rear of the 
room and asked the deacon what it 
meant, as he had never been present 
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how much native help and agency 
this will mean. What touches our 
hearts is the fact that none of this 
wonderful force existed ten years 
ago, but here it is now and the 
power of darkness is afraid of it. It 
is going to grow, it is growing, 
What are the churches going to say 
to this interesting, needful and pros- 
pering work? 


COMMENT 


before when the annual pledges were 
made. The deacon explained that 
each person was invited to write his 
name against the amount he was 
willing to pay each week for the 
support of the church, whether one 
cent or five or ten or twenty-five 
or fifty or $1.00 or as much as he 
pleased. “Oh,” said the man, “that’s 
it. I see. Well I have thought I 
enjoyed life but I have found some- 
thing I enjoy better. Guess Vil 
transfer my good time money with 
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the boys to the expenses of the 
church,” and he took a card and 
signed his name for $5 per week, 
saying, “there, I generally spent that 
with the boys, but this is better.” 
If every man would do like that the 
church would not know what to do 
withthe money. The wine money 
and tobacco money and_ theater 
money and whist party money, 
there’s money enough wasted, if it 
should be transferred, to convert the 
world, so far as money is concerned. 
Supposing some Christians transfer 
a little of their good time money to 
missions. : 


Notwithstanding speeches and the 
editorials of a subsidized Negro press, 
black men in this land 
know that when they 
lose the ballot they lose 
all. They are no fools. 
They know it is impossible for free 
workingmen without a ballot to com- 
pete with free workingmen who have 
the ballot ; they know there is no set of 
people so good and true as to be worth 
trusting with the political destiny of 
their fellows, and they know that it is 
just as true today as it was a century 
and a quarter ago that “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

The Negro knows perfectly what 
freedom and equality mean—oppor- 
tunity to make the best of one’s self, 
unhandicapped by wanton restraint 
and unreasoning prejudice. For this 
the most of us propose to strive. We 
will not, by word or deed, for a mo- 
ment admit the right of any man to 
discriminate against us simply on ac- 
count of race or color. Whenever we 
submit to humiliation and oppression 
it is because of superior brute force; 
and even when bending to the inevi- 
table, we bend with unabated protest 
and declare flatly and unswervingly 
that any man or section or nation who 
wantonly shuts the doors of opportun- 
ity and self-defense in the faces of 
the weak is a coward and knave. We 
refuse to kiss the hands that smite 


Dr. DuBois on 
Disfranchise- 
ment 


us, but rather insist on striving by all 
civilized methods to keep wide educa- 
tional opportunity, to keep the right 
to vote, to insist on equal civil rights 
and to gain every right and privilege 
open to a free American citizen. 

The result of Southern disfran- 
chisement today is: 

1. The retarding of the advance of 
the Negro in every line of endeavor— 
work, accumulation of property, edu- 
cation, the elimination of crime and 
disease and the inculcation of self- 
respect and ambition. 

2. The retarding of the advance of 
the white South in capability of gov- 
ernment, participation of national 
life, promotion of law and order and 
growth in social morality. 

3. The threatened overthrow of 
democratic government in America by 
a rotten-borough system which makes 
it possible for the American people to 
express their will. 


That positive candor is the best way 
for the white man to deal with the 
Ex-Governor Negro, for the Negro’s 
Vardaman on ultimate good is a fact, 
Desfrarichise: and goes without saying. 

It may seem  cold- 
blooded at the time, yet it is far bet- 
ter than this dilly-dallying, mealy- 
mouthing, soapsudsing, as by some 
even otherwise sensible, respectable 
white people, is done, and too fre- 
quently so. The white man who mis- 
leads the Negro into a false hope, is 
the Negro’s worst enemy, is certainly 
not his real, genuine, pure, unadulter- 
ated friend; and this type of a white 
man is a menace to his own race as 
well. Repeal the fifteenth and modify 
the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of these United States, is 
the effective remedy. 

“The line of demarkation between 
the races is written as high as heaven, 
with all its circling glories, and deep 
as hell, with all its flaming furies, and 
forever, and forevermore so. Re- 
member that. It is unchangeable. It 
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is one of the immutable laws of God 
Almighty Himself. And he who 
breaks it, must suffer; eternal damna- 
tion from man and from God should 
be the penalty.” 


There is no doubt that the Negro 
is often an embarrassment in situ- 


The able Negro ations that face the 


Editor of the i 
South -Wettern Church and the Nation. 


Advocate on the Put him out of the way 
paation and in many instances, 
it would appear, things would run 
smoothly where now there is ripple 
and sometimes a storm. but the 
Negro is not to be held responsible for 
his presence, certainly not responsible 
for his presence in this world, for he 
is not of his own making. God made 
him and made him a part of common 
humanity. The Negro, therefore, 
must not be blamed if at times he 
embarrasses a situation. It may be 
that he is a necessary evil, a sort of 
thorn in the flesh so that white men 
will not think too highly of them- 
selves and will not forget their obli- 
gation to those about them however 
unlike they may be and however un- 
desirable they may be for social and 
ecclesiastical fellowship. The “least 
of these,” the lowly, are brothers of 
Jesus Christ and as such are entitled 
to consideration and as we shall show 
favor unto them we shall show favor 
unto our Lord and Master. 

The Negro faces often very trying 
circumstances and he must call into 
use all his powers of self-control 
and of patience and of long suffering 
and his proverbial meekness and for- 
bearance. 


Forty years ago a Chinese boy land- 
ed in San Francisco and began his 
new life as a_ street 

The Story of peddler. He was like 
One Chinese any other heathen 
Chinese, no better, no 

worse. After about three years he 
managed to open a small shop. By 
and by he began to go to mission meet- 
ings in Chinatown, and by the time he 
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had been eleven years in the United 
States he became a Christian and was 
baptized. After forty years in the 
United States, he is a merchant, a 
member of the company that pays 
$100,000 a year rent for its place of 
business ; he is an elder in the Presby- 
terian Chinese church in San Fran- 
cisco; his eldest son is a graduate of 
the University of California, and a 
mining engineer of repute, and his 
second son is a student at Yale. 


Time will fight on the Negro’s side, 
in any event, and the accumulation of 
wealth and the posses- 
sion of land, together 
with the increased na- 
tional respect which fol- 
lows material success—all these will 
lend power to the Negro, when the 
time comes for the issue of political 
equality to be joined by all concerned. 
We are frank to say that if we were of 
the colored race we should feel that 
that time had come now; that every 
moment’s failure to protest by those 
who can against present discrimina- 
tions means the tightening of chains 
that must some day be broken if this is 
to be a republic in more than name. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
for the Negro as well as for the white 
man, and Dr. Du Bois is merely living 
up to the highest traditions of Ameri- 
can life when he fights for the rights 
of his own people to a voice in their 
government. 


N. Y. Evening 
Post on Dis- 
franchisement 


No more interesting Missionary 
Magazine comes to us in our exchange 
list than “Life and Light for Woman.” 
It is always attractive and stimulating. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. J. C. Laster, pastor of 
the Tempting and Haw Branch 
Churches, North Carolina, died on 
June 20, 1910. Mr. Laster had been 
in poor health for more than a year, 
but had attended to his duties with 
great fidelity until just before his 


death. Two children survive him. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary; J. T- 
Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


The 1910 edition of our Society’s Handbook is now out. Besides the 
statistics for the last fiscal year, the booklet contains a directory of officers 
of the Society, outline of organization, historical notes, and other matter 
of interest, with an up-to-date list of our publications classified according 
to subjects. Send for as many copies as you can use, 

oe Fe 

In the article last month on the coal fields of Indiana, the types made 
Mr. Puddefoot say that very many of the miners had less than eight days’ 
work for the year. This should have been eight days’ work per month 
for the year, which is a sufficiently small average, as our readers will agree. 
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It is reported by the International Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations that there are eighty thousand college men studying in 
voluntary Bible classes in eighteen different nations. Last year there 
were in attendance in these voluntary Bible classes in the institutions of 
North America, 32,251 men. Six thousand were studying the Bible in 
Greek-letter fraternity chapter houses; ten thousand were non-Christians ; 
fourteen hundred faculty men assisted in training leaders and in teaching. 
This great revival of Bible Study among students has been guided and 
promoted by the Student Department of the International Committee, 
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The above chart tells its own eloquent story. For a quarter of a 
century the flow of a non-Protestant immigration into our largest cities 
has reduced the relative strength of evangelical churches until now Boston 
shows 9 per cent., New York 7-2/3 per cent., Cleveland and Buffalo 7-1/7 per 
cent., Chicago 6-2/3 per cent., Denver 5-2/3 per cent., and San Francisco, 
at the bottom, 2-2/3 per cent. This is not a situation to cause panic. But 
it is one which demands the most thoughtful and prayerful survey, and the 
inauguration of broad and far-reaching effort, in reliance upon the power 
of the Gospel of Christ and the Holy Spirit, who has been sent to con- 
vict the world of sin and of righteousness and of judgment. 


AMONG GERMAN CONGREGATIONALISTS 


By Rev. Herman Seil, Glendive, Mont. 


ERY few native Americans 
realize the difficulties under 
which foreigners who come to 

our country labor. More often than 
not the foreigner has just enough 
money to bring himself and family 
here; in many instances the money 
has been advanced by near relatives 
or kind-hearted friends, to be paid 
back when circumstances permit. 
Then comes the obstacle which a 
foreign language places in his way. 
In many cases this is never com- 
pletely overcome, particularly where 
the newcomer is somewhat advanced 
in years. I have often thought that 
if our American people could think 
themselves’ into the place of the 
average foreigner, they would be 
much kinder to him and render him 
more assistance. 

The German-speaking Russians, 
of whom I wish to speak more par- 
ticularly, with very few exceptions 
make their way directly to the 
Northwest or Southwest to settle 
upon homesteads which Uncle Sam 
is offering to them, where they may 
be independent and support them- 
selves and families by tilling the 
soil. One would naturally think that 
the country life would present to the 
newcomer fewer difficulties than 
perhaps confront his countryman 
who prefers to settle in the city. This 
is not the case, however. The la- 
borer in the city finds work more 
readily, and is able to help himself 
with the money he receives almost 
as soon as his work is done. The 
farmer, on the other hand, is obliged 
to go into debt and trust that the 
hoped-for harvest may enable him 
to pay a part at least. Right at the 
beginning of his existence in the 
new fatherland, his troubles begin. 
He is obliged to purchase all of his 
farm implements on credit. The na- 
tive merchant is willing enough that 
this should be done, provided the 


farmer is willing to pay his interest, 
which in many cases is from 20 to 
30 per cent. His home does not cost 
him very rhuch, for he builds it of 
sod. His cattle, however, must be 
well housed. This constitutes one of 
the differences one finds between 
farms of natives and foreigners. The 
American farmer puts up a frame 
building for himself and family ; the 
foreigner invariably prefers to give 
the best to his animals. 

The high rate of interest the farm- 
er finds he must pay if he would 
make a beginning at all, creates a 
struggle which lasts for years, and 
of which the entire family partake, 


-from the father and mother to the 


youngest of the children. Further- 
more, everything is strange to him, 
the implements he works with as 
well as the mode of doing the work. 
Yet it is his earnest desire to con- 
form as closely as possible to the 
methods and manners of his Ameri- 
can neighbor. So he finds himself 
busy trying to overcome difficulties 
from one week’s end to another, 
wrestling with the problems of liv- 
ing, with no time for the higher 
things of life. That these are not 
entirely neglected is one of the 
astonishing things about the foreign 
settler. This is particularly true 
of our German-speaking brethren. 
Sometimes at the close of a particu- 
larly inspiring meeting I have been 
moved to remark about it. Such a 
remark has often elicited some of 
the most touching and interesting 
facts relating to the earliest settle- 
ments of our people. For instance, 
when those now living in South 
Dakota and Nebraska came to this 
country twenty or thirty years ago, 
they came, like their brethren of to- 
day, very poor, with this difference 
there were none here who could 
eive them aid. In those early days 
they lacked even the implements 
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with which to build a house, so that 
for weeks of the time they had no 
shelter save that which the lumber 
wagon box afforded, and no money 
wherewith to buy flour for bread 
except as they realized it from the 
bleached bones of the buffalo which 
they gathered upon the prairie and 
carried from sixty to one hundred 
miles to the nearest town. 

When at some enthusiastic meet- 
ing I have spoken of the fervor and 
earnestness, I have been told that 
the present-day meetings are not to 
be compared with those of the early 
days. They do not scruple at all 
to say that “Jeshurun” has “waxed 
fat,’ and that many have forgotten 
the God of their fathers and offer 
sacrifice to the god of Americans, 
the almighty dollar. They still love 
to emphasize the truth that “when 
the need is greatest God is nearest.” 
But even to-day it is exceedingly re- 
freshing to see the newcomers turn 
their attention—not last, but first 
of all—to the thought of providing 
some means through which the 
Word of God may be preached 
amongst them, and discuss ways and 
means whereby a house may be 
erected to the worship of God. If 
the settlers are far apart, they build 
the church as near the center of the 
settlement as possible, though many 
must drive from five to fifteen miles 
to attend the services. This they 
gladly do in order that they may be 
near God’s people. It is an inspiring 
sight to stand at one of the little 
prairie churches and see wagon load 
after wagon load, with father and 
mother and from three to twelve 
little ones, come to attend the 
Sunday services. No doubt the 
underlying motive which actuates 
them in building churches is love of 
Christian fellowship. This is one 
of the ruling passions of their lives, 
and no sacrifice is too great to gain 
it. A pathetic illustration of this 
came to my notice when a little more 
than a year ago I held services in 
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a recently settled part of western 
North Dakota, thirty miles from the 
nearest railway station. An aged 
couple who had for a number of 
years lived in South Dakota, where, 
under the preaching of one of our 
pastors, they had broken with Ro- 
man Catholicism and joined our 
church, moved to North Dakota, 
their nearest neighbor being ten 
miles distant. As soon as the little 
shack was up, the good woman 
hitched up the only horse they had 
brought with them and drove over 
the prairie to find “God’s children.” 
She came to her nearest neighbor, 
asking the pointed question, “Are 
you a child of God?” The answer 
came, “I belong to the reformed 
church.” However, the good “re- 
formed” member had quite under- 
stood the desire of the old saint, 
and very kindly directed her to the 
home of one of the brethren, where 
the rejoicing was great at their 
meeting. This settlement, only a 
little more than a year old, has 
erected a church building at a cost 
of nine hundred dollars, with a barn 


“that will hold twenty teams of 


horses. The old saint spoken of 
above drives every Sunday fourteen 
miles to attend service, and last 
winter when God blessed them with 
a gracious revival, adding thirteen 
souls to their number, she attended 
four nights out of the six, the ther- 
mometer registering from fifteen to 
twenty-five degrees below zero. 
This congregation is not willing to 
ask the Church Building Society for 
any aid, trusting that God will give 
them such another harvest as they 
had last year, which will enable 
them to pay all the expenses con- 
nected with the two buildings. When 
one considers that nearly all of them 
are recently from the old country 
and beginners in a foreign land, it is 
really remarkable. 

Another example of the heavy 
sacrifice these people are willing to 
make is given by another congre- 
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gation in the same state. The people 
came to America four or five years 
ago. Their money was about ex- 
hausted when they reached their 
journey’s end, only enough remain- 
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did not, deep in his heart, feel a 
spirit of rebellion or mistrust in the 
goodness of the God he trusted so 
unreservedly. Looking me _ stead- 
fastly in the eye, he repeated slowly 


A YOUNG GERMAN FARMER AT WORK. 


ing to buy the most necessary im- 
plements and seed. They worked 
early and late, looking forward hope- 
fully for a harvest that they might 
have enough to build a church. But 
just as they were ready to reap the 
fruit of their hard labor, a hail storm 
came, and whatever the hail did not 
destroy the hot sun dried up. It was 
hard to bear. But another year was 
before them, and they went cheer- 
fully to work, both in the field and 
on the church building. The month 
of August came and went, and just 
as they were ready to garner the 
golden grain another hail storm de- 
stroyed it. It was at this time that 
your missionary met them. Speak- 
ing to one who impressed me with 
his quiet strength under the awful 
vicissitudes, I asked him whether he 


the words of Paul in Romans 8:38, 
39—‘For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” With tears in my eyes I 
thanked God for such faith. The 
church was built, and jointly with 
another congregation they have pur- 
chased a parsonage for $1,200—the 
most beautiful house in the village. 

Under hardships similar to those 
mentioned above, a church was 
erected near the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota. Their first 
thought seems to be for a place of 
worship. 

One of the beautiful sentiments 
one hears frequently in connection 
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with church or parsonage building 
is this—when urged to appeal to 
the Church Building Society they 
say, “Not until we have done our 
utmost.” In the last two out of 
three instances which have come to 
my notice, I find an unwillingness 
to appeal to the Building Society at 
all. Next to this spirit of self-help 
among our people, I find to be the 
determination to become independ- 
ent of home missionary support. 
This finds earnest expression in the 
annual meetings, and practical ap- 
plication in the goodly number that 
have reached self-support during the 
past year. 

In connection with the above, I 
may be pardoned if I mention in 
conclusion the willingness on the 
part of our churches to share with 
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their American brethren the bur- 
dens which now and then rest upon 
the mission boards. During the To- 
gether Campaign, our beloved Su- 
perintendent, Dr. Eversz, had very 
wisely refrained from asking the 
individual churches to contribute, 
waiting his opportunity at the State 
Association. This resulted in a good 
sized contribution, compared with 
the English-speaking churches. 
Though in numbers the English- 
speaking churches are five times as 
strong, the German churches con- 
tributed three-fourths as much as the 
English churches. And this I may 
say from personal knowledge came 
in many cases not out of great 
abundance, but from a heart right 
willing to give to God that which is 
God’s. 


MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By the Associate Secretary 


JULY RECEIPTS 


Contributions Interest Legacies Total 
HG ce te ooetes Meet tome $8,767.67 $1,069.83 $15,096.90 $24,934.40 
HERONS ahi doe oto aes 7,826.58 1,328.86 6,926.02 16,081.46 
INGTCASEE Avene Pee Ie $. 250.057 0 ERS eee ee ees 
Decrease aa. pee een $04 COR amen ere $8,170.88 $8,852.94 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR, ENDING JULY 31 
TOOO REE en arte te $39,292.73 $4,866.52 $39,596.61 $83,755.86 
EQULOT grace varias iey s eracetne 39,886.23 5,994.49 39.435.02 85,315.74 
Inereas Gee ats See $ 593.50 BisL2 7 OYue enews eee $ 1,559.88 
DD EGCKORSEr Oo cc: sxksh Roni die aacie on a eee S-LOTS Oy eee See 


The above figures give us reason for hope that we may be able to 


meet our bills during the months of August and September without making 
a loan, as has been necessary in years gone by. The report for July shows 
quite a decrease in receipts as compared with last year, but this was 
largely on account of legacies, which are a very uncertain source of in- 
come. The fact that we have to pay no interest reduces our expenses very 
materially, and thus we are able to begin the month of August with 
about $3,000 in the treasury. From the returns received during the first 
week in August, we find that our contributions will show a very gratify- 
ing increase over those of August last year. Our most sincere thanks to 
those who by their gifts have made these results possible, 


' 


Courtesy of **The Survey.’ 


A PRAYER FOR ALL WORKING WOMEN 


[Eprtor’s Note.—The American Magazine has been printing a series of 
prayers by Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, asking for the guidance of men and 
women in social relationships. The following is a beautiful and helpful ex- 
ample. ] 


shelter of the home to earn their wage in the store and shop 

amid the press of modern life. Grant them strength of body 
to bear the strain of unremitting toil, and may no present pressure 
unfit them for the holy duties of home and motherhood which the 
future may lay upon them. Give them grace to cherish under the 
new stirroundings the old sweetness and gentleness of womanhood, 
and in the rough mingling of life to keep the purity of their hearts 
and lives untarnished. Save them from the terrors of utter want. 
Teach them to stand by their sisters loyally, that by united action they 
may better their common lot. And to us all do Thou grant wisdom 
and firm determination that we may not suffer the women of our 
nation to be drained of strength and hope for the enrichment of a few, 
lest our homes grow poor in the wifely sweetness and motherly love 
which have been the saving strength and glory of our country. If it 
must be so that our women toil like men, help us still to reverence 
in them the mothers of the future. If they yearn for love and the 
sovereign freedom of their own home, give them in due time the ful- 
filment of their sweet desires. By Mary, the beloved, who bore the 
world’s redemption in her bosom; by the memory of our own dear 
mothers who kissed our souls awake; by the little daughters who must 
soon go out into that world which we are now fashioning for others; 
we beseech Thee that we may deal aright by all women. 


O GOD, we pray Thee for our sisters who are leaving the ancient 


CHURCH REPORT ON CONDITIONS IN THE 
BETHLEHEM STEEL WORKS 


By Rev. Charles Stelzle, New York City 


HE deplorable social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the men 
employed in the Bethlehem 

Steel. Works are presented in a 6,- 
ooo-word report just issued by the 
Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of the Churches ot 
Christ in America. The report is 
made by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Social Service Com- 
mission, consisting of Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, Dr. Josiah Strong, and Paul 
U. Kellogg, who investigated in 


person the situation in South Beth- 


lehem. 


Excessive Hours and Sunday Work 

The Committee reports that just 
before the recent strike, 4,725 men, 
or 51 per cent. of all the employees, 
worked twelve hours a day; 220 
workmen had a 12-hour day except- 
ing on Saturdays, when their hours 
were either ten or eleven; 4,203 em- 
ployees had a work day of ten and 
a half to eleven hours in length, gen- 
erally with a half day off on Satur- 
day; and 47 worked on other sched- 
ules not specified. Beyond and in- 
tensifying the evils of a 12-hour day 
was the existence in many depart- 
ments of a 7-day week. Twenty- 
eight per cent. of all employees 
worked regularly seven days in the 
week. In addition, many worked 
Sundays regularly as overtime. The 
total number working seven days in 
a week, both regular and as over- 
time, during last January, was 4,041, 
or 43 per cent. The situation with 
regard to Sunday work in Bethle- 
hem is worse than that found in the 
Pittsburgh Steel Mills, as discovered 
by the Pittsburgh Survey. The 
Committee asserts that while it is 
claimed by the management that 
Sunday and overtime work is, in 
some departments at least, optional 
with the men, it is nevertheless true 
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that foremen and gang bosses have 
compelled men to work on Sunday 
against their protest, upon pain of 
discharge. It was a case of this kind 
which precipitated the strike. 
Wages 

With regard to wages, the Com- 
mittee declares that 61 per cent. of 
the 9,184 men employed earned less 
than eighteen cents an hour, or $2.16 
for a 12-hour day; and 31.9 per cent. 
earned less than fourteen cents an 
hour, or less than $1.68 for a 12-hour 
day. The Committee declares that 
this is a wage scale that leaves no op- 
tion to the common laborers but the 
boarding boss method of living with 
many men to the room. When a man 
has a family with him, they take in 
lodgers, or even the woman goes to 
work. It is reported that immigrant 
parents send their little children 
back to the old country to be reared 
while the mother goes to work. 
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Injuries 

It is asserted that during the last 
year there were 927 injuries in the 
Bethlehem plant, of which 754 in- 
volved the loss of more than one 
week’s time. Thirty-eight of these 
lost bodily members, and six lost an 
arm or leg. Twenty-one lost their 
lives. 


Criticism of the Church 


It was declared by labor organizers 
that during the strike the churches 
—Protestant as well as Catholic— 
gave no aid to the men who were 
fighting for a great moral issue, and 
the labor organizers insisted that 
“the company has taken money out 
of the pay envelopes of the laboring 
men without their consent to pay 
same over to the clergy, and there 
is a standing offer to all of the 
ministers of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company to have the church dues 
collected through the company’s of- 
fice.” The organizers also assert that 
“the Protestant Ministerial Associa- 
tion, as a body, practically cham- 
pioned the cause of the corporation.” 

The Committee appointed by the 
Social Service Commission held con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
Protestant Ministerial Association 
of the Bethlehems, and also with the 
labor organizers. In the conference 
with the ministers it was shown that 
they had frequently appeared before 
the officials of the corporations re- 
questing that all unnecessary Sun- 
day work be abolished, and that 
meetings had been arranged by the 
clergy to protest against Sunday 
labor. It was also brought out in the 
discussion that not any of the Prot- 
estant ministers had ever made ar- 
rangements to have the company 
collect church dues. However, the 
Committee appointed to study the 
strike situation says in its report 
that there seems to be some justifi- 
cation for the strikers’ criticism of 
the ministers and the churches. 
While the clergymen in a published 
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statement administer a sharp rebuke 
to the strikers “for using any means, 
whether foul or fair, to embarrass 
and cripple the Steel Company,” and 
while they put to the strikers the 
question, “Is it reasonable to expect 
that, by attacking your employer 
openly and in secret and by trying to 
destroy his property and his busi- 
ness, you can best persuade him to 
deal generously and magnanimously 
with you?” the Committee insists 
that it finds no corresponding censure 
of the officials of the steel works for 
compelling unnecessary and increas- 
ing Sunday work through a period 
of years. If, as the ministers state, 
“only the officials of the Company 
can accomplish the righting of any 
existing wrongs,” then evidently 
these officials are responsible for the 
continuance of such wrongs. “And 
yet,” the Social Service Commission 
says, “there is not a word in the 
statement to bring this truth home 
to the conscience of said officials.” 
The Committee further declares in 
its report that “nothing could be 
more exasperating to the working- 
man than to assume that he desires 
to persuade his employer ‘to deal 
generously and magnanimously with 
him.’ What he desires and demands 
is not generosity and magnanimity 
at the hands of his employer, but 
simple justice.” 


Practical Remedies Suggested 


The Committee makes a number 
of practical recommendations in 
view of the questions raised by the 
Bethlehem strike. It declares that “a 
12-hour day and a 7-day week are 
alike a disgrace to civilization; that 
there is a way of avoiding each, but 
they will not be avoidable until so- 
ciety requires the backward mem- 
bers of the community to conform 
to the standard recognized by decent 
men.” It recommends that there 
should be laws requiring three shifts 
in all industries operating twenty- 
four hours a day, and that there 
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should be laws requiring one day of 
rest in seven for all workmen in 7- 
day industries. The Federal Gov- 
ernment “should be urged to include 
in its specifications for armor plate, 
war vessels, construction work, and 
the like, that the work be done on 
a 6-day basis, and that where opera- 
tions are necessarily continuous, the 
24-hour day be split into three shifts 
of eight hours each. It would seem 
that the United States Government 
could provide for certain minimum 
labor conditions in its contracts, as 
well as minimum specifications as to 
materials. As it is now, the progress- 
ive employer who wants to be fair 
to his men must compete for con- 
tracts at levels set by the least scrup- 
ulous.” 

The Committee also recommends 
that a day be set apart at church 
conferences for the discussion of in- 
dustrial conditions and the relation 
of the Church to them; that the 
churches of America be urged to 
initiate a movement for 6-day legis- 
lation, comparable with the old Sun- 
day observance movement which re- 
sulted in the placing of Sunday laws 
on the statute books of most states. 

It is suggested that the churches 
inaugurate a movement to place in 
the hands of some appropriate body 
the determination of when industrial 
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operations are necessarily continu- 
ous and must necessarily be per- 
formed on Sunday. As it is now, the 
decision is in the hands of the man- 
agers, who are pressed for haste by 
purchasers, for output by the direc- 
tors, and for profits by their stock- 
holders. 

With regard to the question of the 
organization of labor, the Committee 
makes the following recommenda- 
tion, especially in view of the fact 
that the Bethlehem strike was inau- 
gurated through the discharge of 
three machinists, who, in the name 
of their fellow-workmen, made the 
request that unnecessary Sunday 
work be dispensed with: 

It is essential that there be some meth- 
od whereby employees may approach 
their employers with their grievances 
without prejudice against those selected 
to represent them. The Committee would 
raise the question of the recognition of 
the right of all workmen to organize in 
such a manner as may seem best to 
them, provided that they keep within 
the limits of the law, and we recommend 
that employers of labor recognize such 
organizations when they speak in behalf 
of their members. 

The report concludes with a list 
of very pertinent and practical ques- 
tions bearing on 7-day work, which 
are suggested for discussion at min- 
isterial meetings. 
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VARIED NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS 


Reported by State Workers 


Living in a Colorado shack.— 

Rev. J. F. Walker was married in 
Grand Junction and has taken his bride 
to a canvas covered shack in the midst 
of an alfalfa field at Redvale. This new 
town is thirty miles from the railroad. 
The new parsonage now being built will 
be ready for occupancy some time this 
fall. At Redvale Mr. Walker preaches 
in Hamilton’s store. The seats are placed 
down the center of the building, while 
at one side the shelves are filled with 
groceries and on the other side with 
dry goods and notions. His second 


appointment is at Nucla, an old-time 
socialist colony. Once it was declared 
that never should a Christian preach in 
the town, but now a hearty welcome 
has been extended to Mr. Walker. West 
Paradox, another appointment, is in a 
rich and prosperous farming community, 
forty-five miles from Redvale and sev- 
enty-five miles from the railroad. The 
work here is quite promising. In a 
very short time churches will be organ- 
ized at Redvale and West Paradox. One 
or two other preaching stations will be 
opened soon. Development in this re- 
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gion may be slow, but it is sure. Some 
four thousand people have come into the 
territory, and more will follow as soon 
as the irrigation projects are completed. 
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An Independence Day celebration in Okla- 
homa.— 


We have one group of four country 


churches west of Kingfisher which are 


served by one pastor, Rev. Edward P. 
Owen. Under the pastor’s leadership, 
arrangements have been made for a 
semi-religious, semi-patriotic gathering 
on July 4th to represent the whole dis- 
trict. The meeting will be held 1h? -2 
grove, and the principal speakers are 
Hon. J. W. McNeal, a candidate for 
governor, and Superintendent Murphy. 
A band will furnish music. The main 
purpose of the meeting is to put the 
celebration of the Fourth under reli- 
gious direction, giving it a moral and 
religious tone. The receipts from booths 
and a bazaar will go to the churches. 
¢ 2 © 

Oregon personals.— 

Rev. A. E. Bradstreet is having a prom- 
ising season with his isolated churches 
at lone and Lexington, Oregon. He is 
twenty-four hours by rail from the near- 
est Congregational fellowship. 


Rev. Guy L. Dick is the successful and 
popular young pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Portland, Oregon. It came to his many 
friends that other churches were inter- 
ested in him; consequently they not only 
ordained him, but also installed him, as 
a warning to all coveting churches. 

e¢ # ¢€ 
Progress in Connecticut.— 

Connecticut has increased in popula- 
tion more than 100,000 every decade since 
1850. Centers of population have in- 
creased over one hundred per cent. in a 
decade. It is plain, therefore, that new 
church privileges must be provided. It is 
far better to reach the unchurched than 
to complain about the overchurched. 
In 1899 there were 325 Congregational 
churches in the state; now there are 333. 
During this time nine churches have been 
dropped from the roll, including the Paw- 
tucket church in Stonington, which 1s 
reckoned in Rhode Island; Yale College, 
now undenominational; Danbury Second, 
which merged with First; and New Ha- 
ven Davenport, which united with First. 
Meanwhile sixteen churches have been 


added. 


Nestling in the valley of the Nepash 
River is the village of Nepaug. The pos- 
sibilities for water power are wonderful. 
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In former years a féw “shops” attracted 
settlement here. In the changes since, 
it has become simply a farming center. 
Recently the Hartford Water Company 
have turned their attention to the re- 
markable opportunity to create immense 
reservoirs, and if the next legislature 
grants their proposed charter the little 
village will be literally drowned out. But 
.as showing the possibilities of a rural 
parish, it is interesting to relate that the 
first Sunday in May, twenty were re- 
ceived into the church on confessicn of 
their faith, an increase of fifty per cent. 
in the resident membership. Miss Grace 
I. Edwards has preached here for seven 
years, and still has the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the people. 

The appointment of some of our pas- 
tors as census enumerators has been put 
to good account in a better knowledge of 
the parish. Rev. Pier F. Vodola was thus 
able to reach homes and converse with 
people among the Italians in Hartford, 
which was very useful to the work. 
Neighborliness is slowly but practically 
revealing itself to the pulpit and the pew 
as the great solver of the immigration 
problems. In New Haven the Davenport 
and First churches have united to wor- 
ship in the meetinghouse of the First 
Church on the Green. The excellent 
property of the Davenport Church on 
Worster Square is to be in the general 
charge of the City Mission—a union of 
Congregational churches—and the Italian 
church will here find a home. 

For some twenty years the New Britain 
Avenue Mission in Hartford has main- 
tained a union Sunday-school with fre- 
quent preaching services, The desirabil- 
ity of denominational church organization 
became more and more apparent. By a 
large majority the Congregationalists 
cast the determining vote. It was thought 
wise, however, to refer the matter to the 
Hartford Federation, and by their ap- 
proval the enterprise gained a marked 
advantage. As proof of their loyalty, the 
name “Plymouth” was chosen, and they 
now rejoice in a membership of a round 
hundred. The residence locality gives 
every promise for the future. Oh, for 
some large-hearted giver who will pro- 
vide for them the needed meetinghouse! 
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Outstation work in southwest Missouri.— 


Duval, Missouri, is a township without 
a village. A little over a year ago Sev- 
eral farmers got together and decided to 
have better religious privileges for them- 
selves and families. A short series of 
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meetings was held, after which a Con- 
gregational church was organized, in the 
membership of which there was not one 
who had ever been a Congregationalist 
before. Through the fostering care of 
the First Congregational Church of Jop- 
lin, the church has gone steadily on, hav- 
ing more than doubled in membership in 
the past year. It has now a substantial 
membership of fifty-two. A commodious 
new house of worship has been built by 
the people, unaided by anyone from “out- 
side.” Among the members received was 
a young man who had had much experi- 
ence in religious work as a Sunday- 
school officer, and he was encouraged to 
act as the pastor, which he did through- 
out the year with great acceptance to the 
people. At the state conference at Se- 
dalia in May, he was licensed to preach. 
So we have in that field a church of well- 
to-do farmers which has never cost the 
Home Missionary Society a penny. It is 
provided with a building without a cent 
of Church Building Society money, and 
provided with an efficient pastor without 
a cent of cost to the Congregational 
Education Society. 


When the young preacher came home 
from the conference that licensed him, 
he inaugurated a movement to organize 
another church in the country near Oro- 
nogo, seven miles from Duval. This 
church starts with an even more hopeful 
outlook than the first one. It has a char- 
ter membership of thirty-three. Plans 
are now on foot to put up a new building, 
which will be done by the membership 
unaided. It will be a fine monument to 
the faithfulness of the young minister. 
This young man has matriculated in the 
correspondence course of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and in the midst of 
the busy pastorate of two churches, to 
which he ministers on alternate Sundays, 
he is trying to improve himself and grow 
to the task that is before him. 


The First Church of Joplin, through its 
pastor and laymen, is “mothering” these 
young enterprises. It has become ‘so 
much interested in this country work, 
that through its Brotherhood it has called 
a young student who has already organ- 
ized a Sunday-school that is destined to 
be larger than the one in the home church. 
The young man is Roy E. Whitney, of 
the middle class in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. In his support both the Mis- 
souri Conference and the Sunday-school 
Society participate. 

These country fields have added nearly 
one hundred to our church membership 
in the past year, and over two hundred 
to the Sunday-schools of the denomina- 
tion, This kind of missionary enterprise 
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has quickened the mother church so that 
she will twice double her gifts to home 
and foreign missions the coming year. 
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Co-operation in Northern California.— 

There has been a decided advance in 
our denominational work during the past 
months. The absolute co-operation of 
our denominational forces is the promi- 
nent feature. Last year the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society employed a joint 
missionary, who supplied one or more 
old churches as the occasion required and 
organized Sunday-schools as the oppor- 
tunity offered. As a result of this work, 
one church that had had no preaching 
service for five years—and it was the 
only church in a community of three 
hundred people—was opened up again 
and has been running ever’since. Two 
churches were organized, one with eleven 
and one with fifteen members. Both are 
in one of the most fertile sections of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and within ten years 
they will be strong country churches of 
the very best kind. 

The superintendent of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the superintendent 
of the Sunday-School Society recently 
rode over a tract of country one hundred 
miles in extent from north to south, and 
along the line of railroad that is building. 
They passed through at least six towns 
of from one hundred to three hundred 
population that have no sign of a re- 
ligious service in them, Four Sunday- 
schools were organized, and arrange- 
ments were made for the visiting of these 
places regularly by a minister from one 
of our churches. Another man has been 
sent to share the field with him so he 
will not be overworked. 


& £ £ 
Some South Dakota Notes.— 


After a long period during which the 
church at Lead has been closed, services 
have been resumed, with Rev. D. M. 
Brown as pastor. The famous Home- 
stake mine is here, and our constituency 
is mostly miners, During the summer it 
is planned to hold vesper services (mid- 
week), on lawns in different parts of the 
city, with music and short addresses. 
Ice cream will be sold to defray the-ex- 
penses of the meetings. 


Mobridge is a new three-year-old town 
on the Pacific Extension of the Milwau- 
kee railroad, and has some one thousand 
inhabitants. Our church does the only 
Protestant English work in the town. 
Plans are being pushed actively for the 
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new $5,000 church building. Rev. H. G. 
Booth, who has been pastor since No- 
vember, 1908, during the strenuous be- 
ginning days, feels the need of a vacation, 
and Rev. N. F. Cole, Oberlin Seminary, 
1910, begins work there July 1. 

Hermosa, Keystone, Spring Creek, and 
Spokane form a large field covering both 
valley and mountain region. Rev. S. G. 
Beatty, our missionary, suffered a severe 
case of ptomaine poisoning nearly a year 
ago and since then has been entirely 
incapacitated for work by the complica- 
tions which have arisen. Miss Ana 
Truax, who has been very helpful on the 
fields on emergency occasions, has taken 
the active work of the pastorate. 

Rev. V. Vavrina, who has been pastor 
in St. Louis for some twelve years, has 
taken a claim in Harding County, where 
he says the land is fine and where the 
“shacks” of the newly arriving settlers 
are springing up like mushrooms after a 
rain. Before he had built a house fot 
himself, Mr. Vavrina had already organ 
ized a Sunday-school, and he is now 
building a house which besides being a 
home for himself and family, will be used 
for the present as the meeting place for 
Sunday services and social occasions for 
the new community. 


REV. FREDERICK T. BASTEL, 
New GENERAL MISSIONARY AMONG SLavICc 
PEOPLES 


HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR TOPICS 


The Home Missionary Society is 
the church extension agency of the 
Congregational Church, and all our 
literature bears upon the Christian 
Endeavor topic for September 25— 
“My Denomination at Work for 
My Country.” See the classified list 
of our publications in the back part 
of the Society’s Handbook men- 
tioned below. The following, how- 
ever, are particularly interesting or 
applicable for use in connection 
with this topic, and most of them 
are leaflets which have not been sug- 
gested for other topics during the 
year. Any of them will be sent 
free. 


“Our Mexican Churches.” An interest- 
ing account of our work among Mexi- 
cans, by Superintendent J. H. Heald, of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

“Our Slavic Work.” By the superin- 
tendent of our Slavic Department, Rev. 
Oat. Graver. 


“The Foreigner in New England.” A 
study of the question, with statistical 
tables. By Rev. Joel S. Ives. 


“What Does Home Mission Work 
among Immigrants Mean?” Stating the 
attitude of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society on this question. 


“Black Diamonds and What They 
Cost in Life and Character.” An illus- 
trated leaflet presenting conditions in a 
Pennsylvania mining community. By 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary 
of our Woman’s Department. 

“The Pilgrim Church in the Republic.” 
A comprehensive address by Rev. C. 5. 
Mills, D.D., president of our Society. 

“Tnterdenominational Relations.” The 
ideal contrasted with the actual condi- 
tions, with some principles which guide 
the Home Missionary Society. 

“The Evolution of Home Missions.” 
Our four great problems to-day. 

“Our Opportunity in the City.” By 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. A call for de- 
nominational advance. 

“Circuit Riding by Motor Boat.” 
Sketches of the work of the “Florida 
Home Missionary Navy,” by the captain 
of “Evangel No. 1,” and others. 

“Congregational — Italian Work in 
Brooklyn.” Items furnished by Rev. C. 
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W. Shelton, D.D., secretary of the New 
York Home Missionary Society. 

“The Day’s Work” (quarterly leaflet) 
No. 9. Interesting paragraphs concern- 
ing some of our newer churches in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

“Outline of Organization of Congre- 
gational Home Missions.” This instruct- 
ive article appearing in THr AMERICAN 
Missionary for July, toro, has been re- 
printed in leaflet form. 

Handbook of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. Containing a 
sketch of our plan of organization, his- 
torical notes, statistics for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1910, etc., with an up- 
to-date list of our publications classified 
according to subjects. 

Annual Report of the Congregational 
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Home Missionary Society. Complete 
presentation of the work and finances 
of our Society for the year ending 
March 31, 1909. 


The issue of The Home Mission- 
ary for November, 1907, containing 
in more or less complete form the 
addresses given at the annual meet- 
ing at Cleveland by various work- 
ers, will be helpful to leaders who 
desire to prepare thoroughly upon 
this subject. 

For any of the above, write to 
The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


GLIMPSES OF THE CONFERENCES 


the Laymen’s Missionary 

Movement is advancing the 
cause of missions as much as the 
summer conferences. Of these, the 
four allied to the Women’s Council 
are held at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts; Winona Lake, Indiana; Boul- 
der, Colorado; and Mount Hermon, 
California. It was my privilege to 
attend the last three—one on the 
shores of a lake, another in the 
mountains, the third in the forests. 


Winona Lake 


The Winona Lake school is held 
on grounds long sacred to summer 
study. The approach is through a 
landscape garden following the lake. 
Most of the guests are entertained at 
Swiss Cottage, a series of connecting 
houses whose piazzas follow each 
other in quick succession on a con- 
tinuous hillside that apparently 
guards the campus. The services are 
all held in a central tabernacle, a 
large electric-lighted wooden build- 
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ing whose sides can be raised like 
tent doors, but in case of wind or 
dampness look as secure and solid as 
a New England meetinghouse. Here 
gathered over 350 women, represent- 
ing fourteen denominations, and for 
seven days “congregations ne’er 
broke up.” Each morning for an 
hour we sat at the feet of Mrs. Al- 
bert Berry, of Chicago, who led us 
into a deep study of “The Begin- 
nings of Christianity.” The two new 
mission study books, “Western 
Women in Eastern Lands” and “Ad- 
vance in the Antilles,’ were taught 
respectively by Mrs. Helen B. Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. D. B. Wells. Each 
noon hour was devoted to a special 
prayer service, conducted by leaders 
of the different denominations. Spe- 
cial attractions were many. Four 
speakers from Porto Rico were pres- 
ent—two field workers and two sec- 
retaries. There was a missionary 
rally where so many workers ap- 
peared on the platform that there 
was only time for two-minute greet- 
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ings from each. There is an impress- 
iveness that never is forgotten 
when living voices, backed by lives 
that have seen actual service, can 
bring messages from China; and 
‘they were there that day. So with 
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Africa, India, Korea, Utah, the 
mines of Pennsylvania, America’s 
frontier, the cotton fields of the 
South. A service of loving devotion 
was held in memory of Mrs. Nu- 
veen, ex-president of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Board, 
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view in every direction so grand 
and glorious that the thought, “At- 
tempt great things for God,” takes 


unconscious possession of every 
soul. The Chautauqua grounds, 


where the summer school is held, 
overlook the city of Boul- 
der; but what we remem- 
ber is space—wideness— 
the bigness of the dis- 
tance, and the glory of 
sunsets and stars. There 
are four buildings—the 
tabernacle, the dining 
hall, the office, the school- 
house surrounded by 
tiny cottages and tents. 
On the very first night, 
a wind (for which every 
resident of Colorado apol- 
ogizes) asserted its au- 
thority to rule supreme, 
and many tents collapsed. 
But this in no way upset the confer- 
ence. The audiences: were. large, 
many who could not live on the 
grounds coming daily from the city. 
The two mission study books were 
taught by Mrs. Berry and Mrs. Wells. 


whose inspiring personal- 
ity was absent for the first 


time. Congregationalists 
were well represented, 
and, felt a pardonable 
pride in their mission- 
aries. Miss Emerson, of 
Moorehead, Mississippi; 


Dr. Schiebe, formerly of 
Porto Rico; Mr. and Mrs. 
Goss, of Talladega; Miss 
D. E. Emerson; and Miss 
Beatty represented the 
American Missionary As- 
sociation; while the Illi- 
nois Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union sent Mrs. Schneider 
and Miss Frances M. Evans. 


Boulder 


After a hot journey from Winona 
Lake, we are left at the foot of the 
famous Flat Iron Mountains, with a 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


There were fewer missionaries than at 
Winona Lake, but those present 
-were people with rare personalities. 
“There were Isabelle Crawford from 
the Indian field; Miss Mary Riggs 


Noble, medical missionary from 
India; and a Hindoo who could 
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plead for his race as no outsider 
could do. One of the many attrac- 
tions was Mrs. Costigan, a marvel- 
ous story teller, who gathered the 
children about her every evening, 
and apparently held them anchored 
to whatever spot she chose. The 
“Method Hours” were especially 
helpful. Topics like “Trained Lead- 
ership,” “Women,” “Young Wo- 
men,” and “Children’s Problems,” 
were discussed, the leaders chan- 
ging every day. The plans for a 
young ladies’ camp could not be 
realized after the tents collapsed, 
but many who expected to join were 
present, and another year this will 
prove a great success. The young 
ladies’ banquet was attended by 
over. sixty representatives. The 
strong religious note was given by 
Mrs. Wells, who, in addition to an 
hour’s lecture on “Advance in the 
Antilles” every forenoon, conducted 
an inspiring service daily from 2:30 
to 3 o'clock on “Kingship.” After 
Mrs. Berry’s lecture on the foreign 
study book, everybody adjourned to 
the lawn under the trees, where tea 
was served from four to five, the 
guests usually gathering in denomi- 
national groups. It is impossible to 
tell of this conference without a 
word introducing our readers to 
some of the women whose devotion 
makes this inspiration possible— 
Mrs. Paul Raymond, Mrs, Silver- 
thorn, Mrs. Read, and Mrs. Webb. 


Mount Hermon 


In many ways Mount Hermon is 
the most attractive place in the 
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world for summer study. Somebody 
remarked, “Rather uphill work, but 
we are fast overcoming difficulties” ; 
and in the first climb, leaving Zay- 
ante Inn and following the Tanbark 
Trail as it winds around the large 
sequoia trees over a brook and a 
cascade up to the large tent where 
services are held, the “uphill” char- 
acteristics are most impressive; but 
we never climb the heavenly steps 
in vain. Over a thousand people 
were tenting on the grounds, al- 
though the tents were so thoroughly 
hidden in the foliage that city trained 
eyes could scarcely-distinguish them. 
The audiences were all large, and 
the daily program was most inspir- 
ing. Both the mission study books 
were taught. Music, furnished by 
a chorus of young people, and even- 
ing talks by Dr. Gilchrist on “Hymns 
and Hymn Writers,’ added to the 
spiritual tone. The day’s work be- 
gan with Bible study under Dr. 
Pratt; and Mrs. Alden, the “Pansy” 
beloved by a whole generation, gave 
Scripture expositions every after- 
noon. The hour following the study 
book was given up to messages from 
the missionaries. Dr. Perkins, from 
India, the Congregationalists were 
proud to claim. Other denomina- 
tions furnished messages from 
Hawaii, Micronesia, and the Ameri- 
can Indians. One hour each forenoon 
was given to discussions on practical 
subjects. Miss L. N. Richards, from 
Saratoga, presided, and every day 
we felt the influence of the deep 
consecration of Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 


NATURAL BRIDGE AT MOUNT HERMON, 
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president of the California Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, and the 
devotion and executive ability of 
Mrs. O. W. Lucas, first vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Haven, who from the 
first has served California as treas- 


urer, was present at every meeting. 
Outside of missionaries and the 
people who can give a world-wide 
vision, the great strength of the sum- 
mer conference is in the presence of 
the state officers. M. L. W. 


HOME MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS 


June 1910. 


ea Jos. W., Kasota, Minn. 

ones, James P., Fabius, Ala. 

Kaitschuck, E. B., Butte and Naper, Neb.; Her- 
rick, S. D. 

Kantner, W. C., Portland, Ore. 

Kauerz, Henry, Fruita, Colo. 

Kellogg, Royal J., McHenry, N. D. 

Keniston, G. N., Hettinger, N. D. 

King, C. C., Tucker, Stone Mountain, Lawrence- 
ville and Conyer, Ga. 

Krook, C. N., Lake Helen, Fla. 

Locke, R. L., Cedartown, Ga. 

Loos, Wm., St. Paul, Minn. 

McMurray, W. A., West Lake, Idaho. 

McQuarrie, Niel, Stuart, Fla. 

Maier, K. K., Coleharbor, N. D. 

Miller, Willie G., Dorcas, Fla. 

Mueller, R. C., Harwood, N. D. 

Nelson, H., Kasota, Minn. 

Pearson, D. J., Doerun, Ga. 

Perry, A. C., Dawsonville and Suches, Ga. 

Phillips, Wm., Tavares, Fla. 

Price, M. G., Columbus, Ga. 

Roberts, C. B., Egg Harbor City, N. \ 2 

Rominger, H. V., Rainier, Ore. 

Ruby, H. W., Ridgeway and Pleasant View, Okla. 

Rybar, A., Stockdale and Genl. Miss., Pa. 

Scoggin, Alex T., Marietta, Ga. 

Sherrill, A. F., Lovejoy, Ga. 

Skentelbury, W. H., Murdo, Ss. D. 

Skerry, J. W., Priest River, Idaho. 

Smith, G. N., Baxley, Surrency, and Bristol, Ga. 

Snyder, C. W., Thorsby, Ala. 

Spillers, A. P., Albany and Doerun, Ga. 

Steele, C. M., Hurdsfield, N. D. 

Stillman, O. A., Salem, Ore. 

Talbot, F. H., Gardner, Kelso, and Rose Valley, 

D 


N. D. 
Thomas, E. L., Section, Ala. 
Townsend, Stephen J., Interlachen, Fila. 
Tracy, D. W., Nisland and Vale, S. D. 
Truax, Miss A. M., Hermosa and vicinity, S. D. 
Williams, E. R., Susquehanna, Penn. 
aga D. E., Tolna, Perkins and Harmar, 


re 
Vogt, Wm. F., Beaver Creek, Oregon City and 
Cedar Mills, Ore. 


July 1910. 


Adkins, W. S., North, Ala. 
Andrews, H. E., Carthage and St. Marys, S. D. 
Barrows, Irvin, Blaine, Nisland, and Fruitdale, 


Bastel, F. T.. Gen. Miss., Ill. 

Beard, C. M., Vinton & outstations, La. 

Bliss, F. C., Benedict and outstations, N. D. 

Blakeway, H. N., Broadview, Judith Gap, and 
Hedges, Mont. 

Bonkemeyer, Jesse, Mary Esther, Fla. 

Brott, A. D., Pleasant Valley and Duncan, S. D. 

Brown, A. A., Wheeler and North Dist., S. D. 

Brown, A. F., Atlanta, Ga. 

Buergi, G. J., Baker, Ismay, and Westmore, Mont. 

Chenowith, F., Sawyer, N. D 


Cole, N. F., Mobridge, S. D. 

Commander, A. A., Inwood and Esto, Fla. 

Conway, James, Orange City, Fla. 

Culver, W. C., Calera, Ala. 

Edwards, Geo. N., Douglas, Alaska. 

Enders, Geo. C., Manville and Glendo, Wyo. 

Ensminger, F. P., West Tampa, Fla. 

Erickson, John, Glenwood, Wis. 

Evans, J. E., Stoneville, H. O. Flat, Dunnebecke, 
Red Owl, &c., S. D. 

Felder, N. L., Section and vicinity, Ala. 

Fleming, Moses G., Middleton, Danielsville, and 
Bowman, Ga. 

Foss, Chr., Orange, N. J. 

Futch, J. M., Elarbee, Sanderson, and Glen St. 
Mary, Fla. 

Gasque, G. W., Section, Ala. 

Green, E. F., Ashland, Ore. 

Green, J. N., Atlanta, Ga. 

Guyton, Mrs., Deering, N. D. 

Harden, John, Tempe, Ariz. 

Hauter, J. E., Cater, S. D. 

Henderson, H. O., Valdez, Alaska. 

Hoffman, Robt., Cottonwood, S. D. 

Hopkiris, E. H., Flagler, Colo. 

Hopkins, F. E., Gary, Ind. 

Jeffries, J., Bonesteel and Fairfax, S. D. 

Jones, 5 Eas Hebron, Richardton, and Massey, 

‘ D 


Kirkland, R. L., Tampa, Fla. 

Koenig, Philip, Columbus, Mont. 

Lamb, W. A., Cordele, Ga. 

Lawson, Chas. R., Fairmont, Ind. 

Lindblad, A. R., McKeesport, Penn. 

Long, S. E., Grand View, Idaho. 

Longenecker, Geo. W., Provo and Lehi, Utah. 

Lundell, J. J:, Seattle, Wash. 

Lyman, E. F, Cascade and outstations, Mont, 

McCoy, R. C., Dallas, Tex. 

McKay, R. A., La Grange and Stroud, Ala. 

McKeeman, J. A., Breckenridge, Okla. 

Mapes, A. L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Miller, A. C., Stanley Co., Armstrong Co., &c., 
D 


S.. D. 

Naylor, J. W., Doby Springs, Williston Creek, and 
Otter Creek, Okla. 

Nickerson, John, Lloyd, Stowers, Cook, &ec., N. D. 

Nordin, A. W., Sandstone, Minn. 

Oakes, Clay O., Star and vicinity, N. C. 

Orchard, J., Medora and Sentinel Butte, N. D. 

Orr, E. A., Cleveland and Medina, N. D. 

Pleasant, E. E., Ballantine, Huntley, Osborne, and 
outstations, Mont. 

Pollard, H. H., Overly, N. D. 

Pratt, R. M., Mohall and Loraine, N. D. 

Safstrom, John, Gwinner, Der Ds 

Skinn, Miss F. E., Nekoma, N. D. 

Skentelbury, W. H., Murdo, S. D. 

Stock, Benj., Santa Rose Sound, Fla. 

Thomas, E. L., Phoenix City, Ala. 

Thomas, J. J., Phoenix City, Ala. 

Thomson, L., Vernal, Utah. ; 

Vavrina, V., South Harding Co., and Moreau River 
Valley, S. D. 

Velasco, Baldomero, Jr., West Tampa, Fla. 

White, C. E., Wibaux, Mont. 

Wilkinson, Guy, Greenleaf and outstations, S. Dy 

Wilson, A., Rumford, Provo, and vicinity, S. D 

Wilson, L. A., Roundup and Helena, Mont, 
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CLARE, MICHIGAN, CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


N 1873, while Dr. Ray Palmer 
was the secretary of this Soci- 
ety, a young church was organiz- 

ed in Clare, Michigan. Yoked with the 
little church at Farwell, its pastor 
was the only man giving his whole 
time to the ministry for from twenty 
to thirty miles east and west, and 


from fifteen to a hundred miles north 
and south. It was a big parish ter- 
ritorially. Our church in Clare was 
the first one organized in the county, 
twenty miles square. We helped 
them with a grant of $400 to com- 
plete the first church edifice within 
sixty miles. They cleared the 
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ground for it by the labor of their 
members, and did considerable work 
on the construction. Later the grant 
was increased and_ considerable 
money was donated by Congrega- 
tional friends, and placed under the 
protection of the Church Building 
Society. 

The little church was very grate- 
ful for this assistance, and did a 
valuable work in what was then a 
“new country.” But the church de- 
clined in strength and its work lan- 
guished. There was even some talk 
about giving up the field. But about 
two years ago new life and vigor 
appeared. A new pastor came who 
crowded the old building to the 
doors. The church regained its 
hope and courage. They repaired 
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the parsonage which we had helped 
to build. They planned a new 
church to accommodate the increas- 
ing” congregations. They called 
again for the aid of this Society, and 
a grant of $1,000 and a loan of $1,000 
on an outlay of nearly $8,000 was 
appropriated. The church is a very 
beautiful structure and the best in 
town. With the parsonage and lots, 
the property is worth more than 
$12,000, and gives a fine opportunity 
for a large future work. Superin- 
tendent Sutherland says we have 
here one of the most substantial and 
beautiful buildings in the state, and 
that it puts us in splendid condition 
for work where heretofore we have 
been very weak. Rev. N. J. Myers 
is the happy pastor of this flock. 
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WHITTIER CHURCH, ISLAND FALLS, MAINE 


NE of the most flourishing of 
O the country churches in 
Maine is at Island Falls in 
Aroostook County. They had red- 
letter days last September when the 
church celebrated its semi-centennial 
and rededicated its reconstructed and 
improved house of worship. The ad- 
dress of the pastor, Rev. Henry H. 
Noyes, told the romantic story of 
the fifty years in a most interesting 
way. He is the successor of a 
long list of ministers, including not- 
able names, such as Rowland B. How- 
ard, (the brother of Gen. O. O. How: 
ard), William T. Sleeper, Samuel H. 
Woodrow, Charles Whittier and 
others, and is in the sixth year of his 
second pastorate. 

He states that the year 1843 marks 
the beginning of the settlement of 
Island Falls. It was an unbroken 
wilderness till then, with the track- 
less “Maine woods” all around it. 
The region round about was still 
Massachusetts wild land, in which 
white “men . were > little: known. 
Through the forest and by the river 


two adventurous families came in 
that year to conquer the wilderness. 
There were no neighbors for miles 
around,except when a family of rov- 
ing Indians camped near by. Indians, 
bears, wolves and mosquitoes were 
their most frequent visitors. 

The census of 1860 showed a com- 
munity of 132 men, women and child- 
ren, and the little pioneer church 
had been organized the year before, 
and a theological student from Ban- 
gor, Rowland B. Howard, was preach- 
ing in the log school house, which 
was for fifteen years the meeting 
house. Later the church held its ser- 
vices in the better school building. 

By-and-by the Bangor and Aroos- 
took railroad reached the town. Un- 
der the leadership of its missionary 
pastor,. Rev. Charles Whittier, whose 
name the church assumed, a house 
of worship was erected. On Mem- 
orial Day, 1894, the cornerstone was 
laid, and the completed edifice was 
dedicated in December. From that 
time the growth and usefulness of 
the church steadily increased. It 
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has during the fifty years had 278 
members, and there are now 178 up- 
on its roll. 

Last summer it took a new step 
forward. It raised the building and 
finished a basement with class 
rooms, kitchen, dining room and oth- 
er appointments needed. It has now 
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a finely equipped modern structure, 
well suited to the needs of its work, 
and with the attractive and commod- 
ious parsonage adjoining, is ready 
for a larger and more successful 
work than ever. It is a fine exam- 
ple of a splendid development on 
the Maine frontier. 
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PARSONAGES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


N Oakland, California, the Japan- 
ese Independent Congregational 
Church was organized two 

years ago, and now has seventy 
members. It is under the care of 
the Oriental Mission, of which Dr. 
W. C. Pond has been so long the de- 
voted Superintendent. The little 
church has bought a lot with a good 
building upon it which is the par- 
sonage and dormitory, and on the 
rear of the lot a small temporary 


chapel has been erected for the pub- 
lic services. The cost of the plant, 
with the necessary improvement, has 
been $9,000. 

The church is expecting our aid, 
but has not reached the point where 
it can send its formal application. 
They have raised and paid $3,000. 
and were planning to raise as much 
more by this summer. Their pastor, 
the Rev. Shinjoro Okubo, has led 
them efficiently in matters financial 
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as well as spiritual, and the members 
have responded with remarkable self- 
sacrifice and devotion. 

We are sure that all our readers 
will be interested in the picture of 
the parsonage with its group of 
members and friends gathered in 
front of it. Any pastor should be 
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hopeful with such a flock as the nuc- 
leus of a church which ought to be 
strong and prosperous in the near 
future. Perhaps some generous 
giver may be stirred by this attrac- 
tive picture to send us the $2500 they 
are planning to ask from our Con- 
gregational Fellowship which they 
have so recently entered. 

In Spokane, Washington, there is 
a large Swedish population, and our 
Swedish Congregational Church of 
more than three hundred members 
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is admirably led by the Rev. John E: 
Seth, who has been the pastor for 
five years. Three hundred and 


twenty-five families, as well as a 
large number not in homes of their 
own, look to this church as their re- 
ligious home and a social center. 
The fine brick church has a variety 


of social rooms in which these peo- 
ple, sometimes homesick for the 
scenes and friends far over-sea in 
Sweden, may cheer and help each 
other. On a lot adjoining the church 
an excellent home for the pastor has 
been built, adding not only to the 
comfort, but stability of the pastor- 
ate. It supplements the salary and 
‘ncreases the efficiency of the pastor- 
We have had a large share in this 
work, both by our grant and loan to 
help complete the church, and by our 
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parsonage loan to pay last bills on may well rejoice in such a spiritual 
the parsonage. The generous givers investment, whose returns will be in 
who sent the money through our hearts comforted, lives inspired, and 
treasury to help these worthy people souls saved. 


PARSONAGE, SWEDISH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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HEATON, NORTH DAKOTA 
E have received from Rev. “We dedicated our new church 
W E. E. Saunders, the pastor yesterday afternoon (August I, 


of our Congregational 1910), without taking even a “basket” 
church at Heaton, North Dakota, the collection. Rev. Edwin H. Stickney, 
‘following account of the dedication: D.D., of Fargo, Superintendent of 
Home Missions and Sunday-School 
work, preached an instructive and 
impressive sermon. Mrs. Charles I. 
Townes sang, “In heavenly love 
abiding,” the choir sang an anthem 
of dedication, and the pastor, Rev. 
Eben E. Saunders, conducted the 
service, which was largely attended, 
about 200 people being present. 
Mrs. W. H. Thurston, the clerk, 
read a history of the church from 
the organization of the Sunday- 
school by the present pastor, April 
1, 1906. During the four years and 
four months aid has been received 
as follows: From the C. C. B. S. 
loan to build parsonage, $250, all 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, 0! Which has been paid, and $31 in 
HEATON, N. D. offerings; from the C. H. M. S. 
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$500 for pastor’s salary, and $117 
has been returned in offerings ; $63 
to other denominational Boards 
and $45 to other causes. All bills 
due for materials and labor, in- 
cluding lighting and heating plants 
and furniture, were paid before 
December 18, 1909, when the 
church was opened, since which 
time not one Sunday has passed 
without potted plants adorning the 
rostrum. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to borrow $1,200 at the bank 
by a joint note of individuals in 
anticipation of the $500 expected 
as a grant from the C. C. B. S., 
and other contributions. The pres- 
ent short crops makes it imprac- 
ticable to attempt to raise the bal- 
ance, so the unpaid part of the 
loan is secured by the parsonage, 
The services are well attended, 
the morning service a week ago 
by 70 people and Sunday-school 
by 67. The pastor drives twelve 
miles each Sunday afternoon, con- 
ducts service in the schoolhouse at 
Roosevelt, and returns in time for 
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PASTOR SAUNDERS AND WIFE IN 
THE PARSONAGE. 


evening service. We have asked 
for no home missionary aid since 
March 31. 1910.” 


¢ 


ARE WE MEETING THE NEED? 


HE Year Book of 1910 shows 
i a slight decrease last year in 
the number of churches, but 
a considerable gain in membership. 
It was undoubtedly an exceptionally 
hard year for churches. The great 
increase in the cost of living, of 
labor and of materials for building, 
made it exceedingly difficult for 
the weak and struggling churches 
to maintain themselves. Some of 
them went under, unable to stand 
the strain. Many more of them 
made a brave stand, and by dint of 
sacrifices on the part of their mem- 
bers, kept on with their work. 
Never were there so many ap- 
plications to the Church Building 
Society for it said. In spite of all 
efforts to reduce its tremendous 
docket the list still overflows, go- 
ing far beyond the available funds 


for meeting the need. Far the 
larger number of applications are for 
grants, not for loans, which means 
that they are from weak and strug- 
eling churches.’ They can only be 
responded to as the giving churches 
send in contributions. Not a dollar 
of our loan fund can be given as 
grants. We had hopes that the re- 
sults of the Apportionment Plan 
would by this time have given, us 
enough to meet these needs. But as 
yet it has brought little relief. 

Shall we let these suffering 
churches die? Shall we permit these 
heroes of the frontier in new towns, 
that promise great future impor- 
tance, to feel themselves deserted in 
their lonely and desperate efforts? 
Rather, shall we not come to the res- 
cue at once, and help them out of 
their difficulties? 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The receipts of June were $3,752.22 in advance of those of last year. 
Therefore, with deep regret we note a falling-off in July of $4,907.43. The 
excessive drought of the West had some influence; although in face of it 
many of the small churches and Sunnday-schools did nobly. The chief 
cause appears to be in the larger churches which are working upon the 
Apportionment Plan. Some have cut out the Children’s Day offering and 
expect to provide for the Sunday-School Society in connection with the 
regular Apportionment. It will relieve anxiety if treasurers will forward 
funds designated for the Sunday-School Society. The good work is going 
om each month and the splendid army of workers require their remittances. 


ADVANCE OR RETRENCH 

The advance in the cost of living gives rise to a very perplexing prob- 
lem for the Sunday-School Society. Railroad Companies and nearly all 
employers have found it necessary to increase salaries. In large measure 
salaries of the superintendents and missionaries of the Sunday-School 
Society have remained unchanged. An advance of at least twenty per 
cent. is needed to do justice to some capable workers. The Board of 
Directors has not been able to see where any work can be cut off without 
injury. There are urgent calls for enlargement. The demand for men of 
broad training in religious education, as well as missionary zeal and ability, 
makes larger compensation for experienced and able workers absolutely 
essential. 

The Society should have at the very least the full amount called for 
by, the Apportionment Plan. In the meantime, can not some men or 
women provide $20,000 to adjust salaries and strengthen the educational 
side of the work? 


AUTUMN ASSOCIATIONS 


There is no more important or interesting subject for the associations 
than religious education with its present practical bearings. After long 
years of consideration, it is now an assured fact that the instruction in our 
Sunday-schools is to be of a higher character and presented more syste- 
matically than in the past. 

Each Association or Conference should have some place for the presen- 
tation of the present aspects of graded Sunday-school work. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


ENLARGEMENT IN UTAH 


For two weeks my headquarters 
have been at Kamas, about 25 miles 
from the nearest railroad. In this 
valley there are eight or ten Mor- 
mon settlements, having their ori- 
gin about forty years ago. In the 
early days of the New West Com- 
mission a school was maintained 
here for a number of years. As 


_ far as I have been able to ascertain, 


this was the only Christian work 
in this valley until Mrs. Rand came 
to Kamas. She has an attractive 
little chapel and a delightful Sun- 
day-school. Her helpers are young 
girls who have had their only reli- 
gious training from her. 

In one of the villages a Sunday- 
school is conducted by a woman 
who was at one timé a pupil in the 
New West school at Kamas. The 
Christian work touched her early 
life, and she wishes to pass it on 
to others. There are in Utah, I 
find, many who want a Sunday- 
school, little children and young 
people to whom it would mean a 
door into a new life. 

Sunday evening I conducted a 
service at Kamas. Men, women 
and children attended, and seemed 
hungry for some message. 

I spent a Sunday at Coalville. 
The little Sunday-school there held 
their first Children’s Day exercise 
and used “Follow Me.” Although 
the day was stormy, there were 70 
in attendance, and an offering of 
$2.60 was given for the Sunday- 
School Society. The offering may 
seem very small, but I think it is 
the first one taken in this school. 
I was much pleased with the exer- 
cises and also that they had taken 
an offering. 

M. Atice IsELy, 
Field Worker for Utah. 


AN OKLAHOMA HERO 
A young man who was not long ago 
taken into the Cashion church on con- 
fession of faith, offered to give his 
Sunday afternoons to superintend a 
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new Sunday-school. On the day of 
organizing he: had an operation per- 
formed on his hand and, although 
suffering much pain, he rode a long 
distance on horse-back to attend. 
When we organized the Sunday- 
school he spoke to the people, prom- 
ising to stand by them in the work. 
He would have spoken longer, but 
was pale from intense pain and faint- 
ed. He is faithful and is willing to 
go where duty calls, although at such 
a sacrifice. The school is prospering, 
with about sixty scholars. 
Jesse W. Foster, 
Missionary for Oklahoma. 


A SUNDAY IN MONTANA 


Perhaps you would be interested 
in a description of last Sunday’s ex- 
perience in Galata.. A hall had just 
been completed and it was thor- 
oughly initiated on Sunday. A de- 
scription of the initiation will show 
the cosmopolitan nature of a west- 
ern town and also what a Sunday- 
school missionary has to contend 
with. 

We got permission to hold serv- 
ices in the hall morning and even- 
ing. We had Sunday-school at ten, 
preaching at eleven. There was a 
big ball game near the hall. Then 
from four to half-past five the hall 
was used for an amateur Johnson- 
Jeffries prize fight. Door receipts, 
betting, drinking and everything 
else that goes with such an affair 
was manifest, except that they did 
not have any moving films so as to 
reproduct the fight. They adver- 
tised ten rounds, but one of the con- 
testants was pounded beyond recog- 
nition in the fourth. The parties 
interested tried to get the hall for 
the evening for this disgraceful af- 
fair, but the owner kept his promise 
and let us have it. At eight oclock 
a song service was held, and after 
that preaching, and then the hall 
was used the rest of the night for 
dancing. E. E. SMITH, 

Missionary for Montana. 
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NEW MEXICO 


By J. H. Heald, D.D., Field Superintendent 


GOOD school is a great in- 
stitution. It is such’ any- 


where, but in a community 
that never had a school before, it 
is perfectly marvelous. The school 
is still a new thing and a marvel 
in some of our remote Mexican 
towns. The Mexican reverences the 
church. To him it is a magical in- 
stitution that can do things to him 
that he could never do himself. 

There is just a little of that same 
reverence toward the school. The 
teacher is a priestess of education 
and is sometimes expected to 
achieve results by magic rather than 
by hard work on her part and that 
of the pupil. This tendency on 
the part of the Mexican people to 
reverence their institutions has its 
advantages. There is no doubt that 
our schools have a strong hold upon 
the people. 

Never has their regard for them 
as evinced by attendance been more 
marked than this year. That this 
regard has come to be discriminat- 
ing—not merely regard for a 
school, but for the better school— 
is evinced by the fact that although 
there is now a public school in every 
town, ours draw the large majority 
of the pupils. It is even more re- 
markable when one considers that 
the public schools are taught by 
Catholics and to practical intents 


and purposes are Catholic schools. 

And when we add the considera- 
tion that their religious leaders 
urge and command them to with- 
draw their pupils from ours and 
place them in the Catholic schools, 
it becomes a truly marvelous thing 
that our teachers are still able to 
hold the children. 

Does it not indeed seem that there 
must be some magic about it? 
Consecrated intelligence has 
wrought this miracle. The feeling 
of the people toward our teachers 
might be expressed something like 
this: their religion is wrong, but 
they are all right. They recognize 
that these teachers have something 
that it were well for their children 
to get. It is something that makes 
for intelligence and strength and 
worth. Tihey do not know that 
this something is largely religion. 
To them religion is something mys- 
tical and magical, remote from real 
life and character. Their attitude 
toward our work is contradictory 
and unintelligent, yet unconsciously 
they are absorbing a little real re- 
ligion as well as more intelligence. 

The year has been of uninter- 
rupted and successful work in our 
schools. Our teachers have without 
exception done good work. The 
year has been free from the tragic 
events that sometimes break: inta 
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the work. There has been no epi- 
demic among the children and no 
death has occurred in any of the 
schools. 

Our medical missionary, Dr. Hess 
(who now bears the commission of 
the Home Missionary Society), has 
done good work in visiting the 
schools and giving addresses on the 
nature and care of the body, show- 
ing by the microscope the invisible 
world of cells and bacilli, and thus 
making real what we try to tell 
them of germs and contagion. While 
the need of a medical missionary 
has not been so great as sometimes, 
so far as the healing ministry is 
concerned, it has been an excellent 
time to exercise the more impor- 
tant ministry of instruction and 
prevention, 

There is urgent need in all our 
schools of more and better equip- 
ment in the way of charts, maps, 
and school apparatus. Choice lives 
are being given to the work. Their 
service should be made effective by 
furnishings for work. Individuals 
and societies who desire to aid can 
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at comparatively moderate expense 
add greatly to the efficiency of a 
school by furnishing such an out- 
fit or the means to obtain it. Further 
equipment for industrial work is es- 
specially needed. Interest in this 
work is strong in all the schools and 
is being developed to the extent 
which available materials and im- 
plements permit. 

The ministries of our teachers 
outside the regular school work 
have as usual been many and varied. 
Time and strength are the only 
limits on what may be done in the 
line of wise social settlement work. 
Much more might be done for the 
young people who have left school, 
for the mothers, and for the entire 
community if we had the workers 
to do it. There would be abun- 
dance of work for a third helper in 
every one of our missions, who 
should have the care of the home 
and assist in the industrial work 
and other manifold ministries. As 
in all good work, “the harvest in- 
deed is plenteous, but the:laborers 
are few.” 
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REPORT OF WESTERN FIELD SECRETARY 


By Theodore Clifton, D.D. 


HE year has been unusual in 

{ that the demands upon the 
Western Secretary for help 

in times of crises among the Soci- 
ety’s institutions have been greater 
than ever before, most of these 
crises indicating health and growth. 
The first call of this character this 
year came from Ward Academy 
early in June. The appeal was to 
inagurate a campaign for $15,000 
to erect a new dormitory building to 
accommodate students that are 
crowding that institution. On the 
way to South Dakota, a Lady Boun- 
tiful offered $5,000 on condition that 
the friends in the vicinity of the 
Academy raise $5,000 more. Six 


addresses were delivered, including 
the Baccalaureate sermon on Sun- 
day and a graduation address on 
Commencement Day. At the close 
of the graduating exercises the sum 
of $3,250 was quickly pledged to 
meet the challenge from outside 
the State. Upwards of 500 people 
from near and far crowded the audi- 
torium and much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. During the next few days 
other pledges were added resulting 
in a total in all of $9,400 at the 
beginning of the campaign. The 
good work has since been pushed 
by the Principal and other friends 
of the school and the new building 
is now in progress of erection. 
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Early in October a cry came from 
another quarter for the same kind 
of help only on a larger scale. The 
courageous President of jRedfield 
College and his Trustees had plan- 
ned a campaign for a quarter of a 
million dollars to procure a larger 
campus, better buildings land in- 
creased endowment. A few pledges 
for these purposes had already been 
secured when in connection with the 
inauguration of the new President, 
an urgent call reached Chicago for 
help in rallying the local friends 
at Redfield to the support of this 
movement. Five addresses were de- 
livered in the city, one of them at a 
mass meeting of the churches and 
citizens of Redfield, and another at 
the inauguration exercises. A per- 
sonal canvass of the city was or- 
ganized and $13,950 in conditional 
pledges were procured as a begin- 
ning. The authorities of the Col- 
lege are pushing the campaign both 
locally and in the East, with bright 
prospects -of success. 

In November a_ long standing 
promise to aid a campaign in Mis- 
souri for Kidder Institute was ful- 
filled. The plan of the authorities 
was to raise $30,000, of which $5,000 
was to enlarge and repair dormi- 
tory buildings, and $25,000 to con- 
struct a central Administration 
Building. A few good pledges ag- 
gregating $3,000 had already been 
procured, and after presenting the 
cause of the Education Society in 
Tabernacle Church, St. Joseph, and 
in the First and Westminster 
Churches, Kansas City, a brief per- 
sonal canvass added $4,030 to this 
sum. The canvass has since been 
pushed by the President of the 
Board of Trustees and the Princi- 
pal of the school, and more than 
half of the desired sum has already 
been secured. The foundation of 
the new building is now being put 
in. 

In January and February, at the 
request of the Board of Directors of 
the ‘Wisconsin State Association and 
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the Wisconsin Educational Com- 
mittee, several trips into that State 
were made to confer with reference 
to the whole apportionment scheme 
in general, and the educational in- 
terests of the State in particular, 
with special reference to the Uni- 
versity ‘pastorate. 


At Madison, after speaking 
in. the First Church, assistance 
was rendered in completing 


the apportionment assigned to that 
church, $500 of which has been set 
apart for the University pastorate. 
This is the first touch of the Educa- 
tion Society in any official or semi- 
official way, and a very slight one 
indeed, with the great State Uni- 
versity problem. 

The last and perhaps the most 
effective campaign of the year 
came at its very close, from May 
the 26th to the 31st inclusive. 

Billings Polytechnic Institute at 
Billings, Montana, was, as it is yet, 
in great need of funds. The 
founders of this school had pre- 
viously undertaken to raise $100,- 
000 in that young city of less than 
15,000 inhabitants, to pay debts and 
continue the work. Of this 
amount nearly $47,000 had been 
pledged when the whole effort 
seemed to be in danger of collapse. 
At this crisis the authorities wired 
for help, and the Boston office with 
accustomed generosity approved. 

Commencement Day, with the 
dedication on that day of the new 
Science Hall just completed, was 
chosen as an opportune time to in- 
augurate a new campaign for funds. 
The combined Diedicatory and Com- 
mencement address on Thursday, a 
presentation of our Society’s work 
in the Congregational church on 
Sunday morning, and an address at 
a mass meeting of churches and 
citizens in the Opera House on 
Sunday evening aroused public in- 
terest and hope anew, and in a few 
days $32,598 in good. pledges were 
added to those previously secured, 
when a hurried return to Chicago 
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to meet other appointments became 
imperative. But, with the impetus 
received, the workers pushed the 
canvass until the $100,000 was 
pledged, with several thousand dol- 
lars over for good measure. 

The Billings situation is unique. 
The institution, as its name im- 
plies, is industrial in character. 
While not denominational, it is 
thoroughly Christian in its spirit 
and influence, and it has the endorse- 
ment of both the State and the local 
Congregational Associations. In 
organization the Institute is modeled 
after Pomona College in California. 
Recently the Polytechnic Congrega- 
tional Church has been organized 
with a membership of nearly 100, 
composed chiefly of the faculty and 
students of the school, with a few 
outside members. At present 
preaching services are held in one 
of the rooms of the new Science 
Hall. A chapel on the campus for 
this church and additional dormitory 
buildings to accommodate students 
are among immediate and urgent 

needs. Scores of students are be- 
ing turned away for want of room. 

Besides the above special tasks, 
another specific cause has received 
through the year as much attention 
as was possible in the midst of 
many demands on time and strength. 
A visit to Procter Academy at 
Provo, Utah, last year, resulted a 
little later in the purchase by public 
spirited citizens of Provo, of a site 
for the much needed dormitory 
building for girls. This purchase 
was made by local friends, even 
many Mormons themselves contri- 
buting, with the understanding on 
their part that a dormitory to cost 
not less than $10,000, should be 
erected thereon. While no promise 
of this character was made, and 
while our Education Society was 
carefully protected from any com- 
mittal in this direction, such en- 
couragement was given as to carry 
with it a deep sense of personal 
obligation to find this money if pos- 
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sible, But, for the reason already 
indicated, only $1,180 for this pur- 
pose has thus far been secured. The 
completion of this fund, therefore, 
must go over as an unfinished un- 
dertaking. 

The need of a dormitory for girls 
at Provo, is great and urgent. Hun- 
dreds of young women in outlying 
districts, most of them from Mor- 
mon families, are growing up in 
ignorance and _ superstition, and 
scores are waiting eagerly this pros- 
pective dormitory that they may be 
admitted to the institution. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 students are in 
attendance at Procter Academy 
every year, and the number could 
easily be doubled if only the facili- 
ties for their care and instruction 
could be provided. 

What is true at Provo, is equally 
true of other of our Society’s in- 
stitutions. While many schools with 
large endowments and fine build- 
ings are advertising for students, a 
number of our Society's more 
humble missionary institutions are 
crippled for want of funds to pro- 
vide accommodations and teaching 
force for the students that are al- 
ready knocking at their doors. This 
is strikingly true of every one of the 
institutions named in this report. 
They all are rich in students but 
comparatively poor in facilities. The 
problem is to properly house and 
instruct the students that are on 
the ground and that want to come. 

A synopsis of these specific tasks 
shows five different institutions as 
having been aided in the way in- 
dicated during the year, and an ag- 
eregate of $61,658 in cash and good 
pledges raised for the purpose. 

A total income of $52,352.40 for 
the Society and its institutions has 
passed from the West into the Bos- 
ton treasury, a gain of $15,915.63 over 
the best previous year. There have 
been no receipts from legacies from 
the West this year. The above sum 
has come entirely from churches and 
individual givers. 
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THE TRIENNIAL PERIOD 


The triennial period to be covered 
by the Board’s report to the next 
National Council, closed with July 
31st, really with July 30th, as the 
31st was Sunday, and the books cor- 
respond with the bank deposits. 
But for this fact we might have in- 
cluded numerous gifts which were 
mailed in July but did not reach us 
in time for July deposits. It should 
be remembered however, that July 
is not the closing month of the fiscal 
year, but only of the triennial per- 
iod. The fiscal year closes with 
November. 


We are happy to state that the 
triennial period closes without a 
debt and with a small balance. There 
would have been a deficiency only 
that friends had been generous to 
the Endowment Fund and there was 
in that fund a small uninvested bal- 
ance, which squared accounts and 
which is already replaced from cur- 
rent receipts. The receipts for July 
from all sources were $3,326.91 
which was $813.56 more than in July 
in 1909. The triennial report will 
show a gain over the former trien- 
nial period of about $26,000. The 
final figures cannot be given until 
the expert accountant, who is now 
at work, makes his report. We may 
safely say though, that this report 
will show the largest receipts, the 
largest amount paid to pensioners, 
and the most prosperous triennial 
period the Board has ever experi- 
enced. 


We think that an analysis of the 
figures, when made will reveal the 
fact that the churches have fallen 
far behind the apportionment for 
Ministerial Relief, while individual 
gifts have shown a great advance. 
The legacies have been small. The 
Endowment Fund has_ been in- 
creased to about $200,000, several 
gifts ranging from $500 to $3,000 
having been made to it since the last 
National Council. A part of the En- 
dowment belongs to the Conditional 
Gifts class and on this the interest 
is not available for general pensions 
until the death of the donors. We 
do not therefore have the interest on 
a full $200,000 endowment for the 
general relief work. 
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We greatly desire to increase the 
conditional gifts. This Board issues 
a regular, legally executed bond for 
all such gifts, guaranteeing an an- 
nuity, payable semi-annually, equiv- 
alent to a fair rate of interest, de- 
termined by the age of the donor at 
the time the gift is made. Aged 
people, who would like to be relieved 
from the care and danger of making 
investments, who desire absolute 
safety, prompt payment of, the in- 
come and that at a better rate than 
ordinary investments and who wish 
their money after their death to be 
devoted to the same worthy cause, 
will find the conditional gifts to the 
Congregational Board of Ministe- 
rial Relief, most attractive. Corre- 
spondence along this line is invited. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


We now set our faces toward an- 
other three years. We have high 
ideals for this cause. We know its 
deficiencies. For about eight years 
it has been our privilege to labor for 
Ministerial Relief. We think we 
know the field and the need fairly 
well. Our ideals are, briefly stated: 


I. The elimination of all sense of 
charity. The aged minister or mem- 
ber of his family who needs to re- 
ceive a pension is not a pauper nor 
the recipient of alms. It is a just 
stipend, already earned and which 
the churches owe. 


2. The basis of relief should not 
be absolute necessity. It should not 
be given simply to keep one from 
the county house for the poor. 
These people are entitled to more 
than a bare existence. 


3. Therefore, we desire to see 
pensions based on record of service 
and worthiness. Let the element of 
reward and appreciation enter into 
pensions for old ministers. 

4. There are many ministers who 
ought to share in these privileges 
who, under present conditions, re- 
fuse to apply for help. They should 
be sought out by their brethren and 
every feature of embarrassment in- 
volved: in securing ministerial aid 
should be eliminated. 


5. The very first essential to these 
conditions is adequate funds. There- 
fore we place as the minimum goal, 
which ought soon to be attained and 
exceeded, an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000; gifts of $100,000 a year 
from the churches and individuals; 
remembrance of the Board of Re- 
lief in wills; conditional gifts and 
annual subscriptions by ministers 
and others under the dollar a year 
or more plan. 

What we plead for in relation to 
this National Board, we would seek 
for the twelve incorporated state 
societies of relief, always keeping in 
mind the unity of the work, its jus- 
tice, its bearing upon the future of 
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our ministry and the honor of our 


churches holding the name Congre- 
gational, 


CLOTHING 


We are greatly indebted to the 
Women’s Societies of several 
churches, the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society and many indi- 
viduals for boxes, barrels and bun- 
dles of clothing for Ministerial Re- 
lief families. 

We have had two methods of dis- 
tribution. In some cases we could 
furnish the name and address of a 
family with all needed particulars to 
some organization and the shipment 
would be made direct. In other 
cases, various articles are sent to the 
Secretary at the New York office, 
by prepaid express, and there sorted 
and made up into suitable parcels 
and sent where most needed. 

We are prepared to follow the 
same methods this Fall. We quote 
from one letter out of many. “The 
clothing you sent made the demand . 
for money smaller and_ relieved 
the situation considerably.” Only 
articles in good condition, really re- 
spectable and worthy can be used. 


A WORD TO CHURCH 
TREASURERS 


Occasional gifts from churches are 
still sent to Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Forbes was 
for some 18 years the honored and 
faithful treasurer of this Board. But 
having passed into that beloved class 
of men who are four score years old 
and more, he resigned three years 
ago and is now living in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. We think under these 
circumstances it would be no disre- 
spect to Mr. Forbes, if all our church 
treasurers and others, remitting to 
this Board would now remit to the 
present treasurer, Mr. B. H. Fan- 
cher, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. We do so earnestly request, 
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PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 
September, 1910. 


DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY 


I. Our ConcrEGATIONAL Work. 


(a) Our Splendid National Leaders. 
(b) Our Financial Resources. 
(c) Our Large Expanding Field. 


II. A Pian or Work. 
(a) Expense of Administration. 
(b) Our Special Responsibilities. 
(c) Our Wide Opportunities. 


III. THe SAcREDNESS OF A PLEDGE. 


(a) Value of Organization. 

(b) Value of Accurate Informa- 
tion. 

(c) Whither Failure in Denomina- 
tional Loyalty Would Lead. 


When the short supplementary 
list of topics to fill out the year was 
announced, your secretary received 
from various sources, letters ap- 
proving the choice of subjects, “es- 
pecially denominational loyalty.” 
These came invariably from faithrul 
workers who are bearing the heat 
and burden of the day, and who 
know how easily a great work may 
be crippled by failure to keep our sa- 
cred pledges, if we are drawn away 
by causes good and appealing, but 
not our first obligation, 

Denominational loyalty is never 
sectarian exclusiveness. Welcome 
the day that will surely bring Chris- 
tians of every name into closer har- 
mony. It means a definite purpose 
of loyal service toward our Nation- 


al Homeland societies and propor- 
tional gifts to each. 

A plan of work for each State 
Union, by which the contributions 
to the state and national work may 
be better co-ordinated, and a more 
equitable and reliable distribution 
of our offerings made, is a stimulus 
to larger giving. 

There is always room for person- 
al designated gifts, but these should 
be special gifts, after adequate pro- 
vision is made for the regular work. 
When a National society makes up 
its budget it must count on definite 
gifts, yours and mine. There is 
such a thing as a National Mission- 
ary Society receiving sufficient mon- 
ey to carry on its work for the year, 
and yet finding itself unequal to its 
obligations because the gifts are 
not available for the regular budget 
of mission work. 

A little pamphlet, “Denomination- 
al Loyalty,’ by Mrs. Williston 
Walker of Connecticut, will be fur- 
nished to any who wish by Miss D. E. | 
Emerson, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York. It will be good reading for 
any missionary meeting. 


NEXT OCTOBER IN BOSTON 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Woman’s 
Congregational Home Missionary 
State Organizations will be held in 
Boston, Mass., October 13-14. This 
meeting of the Federation is in con- 


WOMAN’S FEDERATION 


nection with that of the National 
Council, and as all the Congrega- 
tional benevolent and missionary 
societies, and the Brotherhood, are 
to have meetings in Boston October 
10-20, those who go to the Federa- 
tion meeting will be able to attend 
also the largest and most important 
assemblies of Congregationalists 
that have ever been held. © 

It is not possible, at this early 
date, to give the program in detail, 
but a general one has been prepared 
which is published now as a guide 
to many who plan to be in Boston 
at that time. 

Several pilgrimages to historical 
places have been arranged, but no 
especial excursion is planned to 
Salem. Yet Salem has much of his- 
torical interest, and many ladies of 
the federated home mission socie- 
ties will wish to visit the city. Dr. 
and Mrs. James L. Hill are to en- 
tertain these ladies and open their 
house to them on a special day. 

It is expected that the banquet 
will afford an ideal opportunity for 
Congregational women from every 
section of the United States to meet 
each other. A large attendance is 
anticipated, and if Kingsley Hall 
should be too small, a larger hall 
will be secured. 


October 12, Salem. 

Dr. and Mrs. James L. Hill, 225 La- 
fayette St. will keep open house for 
members of the Federation and their 
friends. Luncheon from one _ o’clock 
until five. 

October 13, Boston. 

9.30 o’clock.—Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House, 14 Beacon St.; Business 
Meeting. Annual reports, roll call of 
states, proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, any new business. 


October 14, Boston. 

9.30 o’clock.—Park St. Church: Public 
Meeting. Devotional service, Fisk Ju- 
bilee singers, addresses by speakers 
distinguished in Home Missionary work. 

1 o’clock.—Kingsley Hall, Ford Build- 
ing, Ashburton Place; Annual Federa- 
tion Banquet, with music and addresses. 
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NATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
WOMEN’S HOME MISSION- 
ARY UNIONS FOR 1911 


_ The complete list of program top- 
ics for 1911 is presented at this early 
date in order to enlist the active co- 
Operation of all State Unions and 
local societies. They are sanctioned 
in every instance by the wisdom and 
experience of our National Secreta- 
ries, as the most important represen- 
tative questions of the present hour. 
The best material upon each topic 
can always be secured by applica- 
tion at headquarters. 
January. 
Tue TRANSFORMATION OF Porto Rico, 
American Missionary Association, 
February. 

PATRIOTISM AND WESTERN EDUCATION, 
Congregational Education Society. 
March. 

Wuat oF THE Box Work? 

Cong. Home Missionary Society. 
April. 

Tue EAstTER OFFERING. 

National Federation of Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Organizations. 
May. 

Tue Bracxest Brack Bett: THe Lower 


MIssIssipp1 VALLEY, 
American Missionary Association. 


June. 
THe By-Ways AND HepcEs. PREPARING 
THE Way. 
Cong. Sunday-School and Pub. Soc, 
July. 


ForeEIcN TEACHERS FOR TF orEIGN PEOPLE. 
The Schauffler Memorial School. 
August. 

Tue Montana BAnp, 

Cong. Home Missionary Society. 
September. 

GreATER THINGS FOR MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
Cong. Board of Ministerial Relief. 
October. 

Tue INDIANS AND THE ESKIMOS, 
American Missionary Association. 
November. 


Cuurcues THat Are Worth WHI. 
Cong. Church Building Society. 


December. 


Tue WomMEN BEHIND THE RuRAL PROBLEM. 
Cong. Home Missionary Society. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
ob T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 


July, 1910 


MAINE—$134.35. 
Cong. Conf. and Miss. Soe. of Maine, J. G. 


Blake, Tr., 96.89. Auburn: Mrs. M. A. F., 
50e; Mrs. J. B. M., 50c. Hampden: 12.46. 
Kennebunk: <A _ Friend, 1. Minot Center: 
Misses W., 5. Portland: Mrs. EH. P. W., 2. 
ae Miss A. C. J., 1. Yarmouth: First, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$744.16. 

New Hamp. H. M, §., A. B. Cross, Tr., 
101.82. 

Brookline: 10; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. R., 2. 
Hancock: Mrs. EF. dH., 5. Hollis: 10103. 
Laconia: 61.81. Lakeport: W. C. L., i. 
Lyme: A. P. W., 1. Plainfield: Mrs. S. 
He dai. alts Portsmouth: North, 491.40. 
Temple: 13.50. Wilton: Second, 35.60; IF. 
Boies: 

VERMONT—$194.72. 

Brattleboro: Mrs. EH. L. S., 2 Fairfax: 
Mrs. B. 8S. C., 1; Mrs. M. 8S. F., 1. Middle- 
bury: Mrs. S. W. H., 1. Pittsford: Miss 
A. S. P., 10. St. Johnsbury: Mrs. O. W. 
H., 10. South Hero: EH. BH. F., 3. Springfield: 
93.92. Vermont: A Friend, 50. Wallingford: 
CoM. as. 50e: Waterbury: 6.30. West- 
minster West: 10. Windsor: Old South 

Woodstock: M. M., 


4. Mrs. BR. -M 7 H-,) 1. 
1. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,629.40 (Of which lega- 
cies, $582.70). 


Amesbury: Union, 11.82. Andover: Mrs. 
Me Oe Ae § Vie ly Auburndale: A 
Friend, 1. Brant Rock: Mrs. H. D., 5. 
Bridgewater: M. C. D., 5. Cambridge: Mrs. 
E. C. M., 5. Canton: 42.77. Chicopee: First, 
1.84. Dorchester: Second, 91.04. East Box- 


East Longmeadow: First, 
41.18. Essex: 26.84. Georgetown: First, 6.37. 
Hampden: 15. Lee: IFriends,. 187.50. Leo- 
minster: Ortho., 120; F. A. W., 15. Ludlow: 
A Friend, 2. Manchester: R. T. G., 2. Mill- 
bury: Second, 20.34. New Bedford: 45.16. 
Newburyport: Belleville, 70.71. Newton: 
First, 190.96. Northboro: 44. North Brook- 
field: Estate of W. H. Howe 582.70. North 
Chelmsford: Mrs. H. G. B., 5. North Wil- 
braham: Grace Un., 22.60. Petersham: C. 
E., 20. Sheffield: 7.50. Shelburne Falls: Mrs. 
Cc. Z., 1. Southampton: H. B. L., 5. South 
Egremont: 11.48. South Hadley: B. W. B., 
10. Spencer: C. N. P., 5. Springfield: Park, 
18.36; D. B., 5; BE. W. W., 5. Three Rivers: 
R. C. N., 1. West Stockbridge: A Triend, 
5. Winchester: H. C. O., 10. Worcester: 
Ch. of Covenant, 4.23; J. O. B., 5; Mrs. H. 


S., 


RHODE ISLAND—$125.20. 


ford: M. N. C., 1. 


East Providence: United, 8.20. North 
Scituate: S. C. I, 1. Providence: Miss A. 
T., 5. Rhode Island: A Friend, 100. Sa- 
konnet: Mrs. BE. G. K., 10. Slatersville: A. 
ie al 
CONNECTICUT— $7,901.57 of which legacies, 

$5,842.87). 


Missionary Soc. of Ct., Rev. J. S. Ives, Tr., 
343.03. 

Black Rock: 43.32. Bridgeport: Park St., 
307.96; S. S., 10.38. Canaan: H. C. B., 10. 
Clinton: Mrs. GC. 3B. ©. 13 Cc). Hy Gi, 1. 
Connecticut: A Friend, 200. Derby: F. B., 
1. East Hampton: BH. D. B., 1. East Wind- 


sor: Mrs. R. H. B., 1. Glastonbury: Mrs. 
M. C., 10. Hartford: BH. K. M., 1. Ivoryton: 
28.97. Litchfield: FE. A. W., 2. Madison: 
Mirst, 27.505" Mrs 2 Wae sduse serene gM ke 
Mansfield Center: A. E. B., 1; C. H. L., 10. 
Middletown: Mrs. T. G., 1. New Britain: 


Estate of Miss J. E. Case, 2,847; Estate of 
C, Stanley, 2,300. New Hartford: North 12. 
New Haven: Dwight Place, 150; W. L. L., 


if Mrs, GC. Ge bee PU, a sae at 
Milford: Mrs. BH. G., 1; Mrs. BE. BE. G., 1. 
Norfolk: Mrs. Hy fhe Bs Northfield: 
Mrs. Me 5. Norwalk: H. Ss. 
2. Norwich: C. B., 1; Park, 148.20. 
Norwich Town: Mrs. H. H. §S., 5. North 


Windham: 7.17. Plainville: 30.06. Pomfret: 
Estate of Miss A. Mathewson, 500. Putnam: 
Mrs.) ©. do Bs 20H Bebo. Mrs Cee rant. 
a8 Salisbury: Estate of Emily P. Miles, 
195.87. Seymour: Mrs. C, J. A., 1. Sharon: 
First, 13.10. Southport: F. W., 5. Stafford 
Springs: 79.53.. Vernon Centre: 2.43. Wash- 
ington: First, 70.50. Waterbury: Mrs. F. 
Kane, 2; M. L. M., 500. West Hartford: 
Miss C, A. C., 1. West Suffield: B. Sheldon, 
2. Willimantic: M. B. P., 50e. Woodstock: 
First, 24.10. 


Dag Svsbreece uae (of which legacy, 


N. Y¥. H..M. Soe., C. W. Shelton, D.D., Tr., 


Bovaos 

Baiting Hollow: N. M. T., 1. Brooklyn: 
Flatbush, 61.42. Buffalo: W. H. H., 10. 
Clifton Sps: Mrs. A. P., 12.50. Clinton: 
M2 Ey Fo. tes -Kldreds* 7. Fairport: Mrs. 
EH. M. C., 10. Friendship: E. N. W.,: 20. 
Jamestown: G. C. K., 5. Mt. Vernon: F. 
M. B., 5. New Haven: 25. N. Y. City: 
Broadway Tab. S. S., 50. Smyrna: Estate 
of M. E. Sprague, 200. Spencerport: Miss 
CA BaLS nek Stony Brook: J. P. R., 5. 
Walton: 218.55. White Plains: Westchester, 
366.66; S. S., 34.69 


NEW JERSHY—$2S4. 
Dover and: Paterson: 
Orange: First S. S., 25. Glen Ridge: \S. 
S., 10. Montclair: First, §, S., 20. New 
Jersey: K., 100. Plainfield: Mrs. G. T. R., 
1. Upper Montclair: Christian Union, 125. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$80.40, 
Received by Rey. A. W. Ricker, Homestead, 


‘Blossburg: Second 7.50. Lansford: 8S. S., 
$4.48. McKeesport: Hlim Swedish, 5. Mount 
Carmel: First 8S. S., 5. Philadelphia: Mrs. 
M. F. 8., 1. Pittsburg: Puritan, 10. Spring 
Creek and West Spring Creek: 2.42. Wer- 
nerville: Miss M. M. F., 10. 
MARYLAND—$6.22. 

Baltimore: Second, 6.22. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$252.00. 

Washington: First, 252. 
ALABAMA—$2.50. 

Fabius: Flat Rock and Christian Home, 
2.50. 
FLORIDA—$5.00 

Interlacken: 8, J. 5. 
TEXAS—$99.15. 

Dallas: Central, 96.65. Willspoint: Rainey’s 
Chapel, 2.50. 


Swedish, 3. East 


0 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


OKLAHOMA—$10.00 
Kingfisher: H. M. H., 10. 
acknowledged in May, 5. 


at bas el ang aa 
eceived by Rey. J. H. Heald, Alb - 
que: 13.40. Santa Fe: 15. Total, 13.40. 


TENNESSEE—M5.17. 
East Lake: 5.17. 

40. 

OHIO—$139.00. 
Cong. Conf., Ohio, J. G. 
Cincinnati: J. W. H., 1. 

Bes, 10. 

INDIANA—$2.00 
Highland: First, 2. 

apes a 0, 

urora: New England, 60.90. 

T. M. F.,, 1 “4 : 

MICHIGAN—$71.45. 

a Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Tr., 


Less erroneously 


Memphis: Mission Soc., 


Fraser, Tr., 128. 
Oberlin: Mrs. V. 


Mound City: 


Grand Rapids: Mrs. W. M., 10. 
WISCONSIN—$115.48. 

Wisconsin Cong. Assoe., C. M. 
"Pr, GOT. 

Clear Lake: 
Tn .. Go 
Valley: Danish, 5. 
1.50. Polar: German, 5. 
Swedes, 4. 
ge og come 

own Cong Home Miss. Soc., A. D. ¥ erri 
Tr. 217. oc ferrill, 

Monticello: 46.44. Sloan: 26.95. 
MINNESOTA—$342.41. (of which 
$250.00). 

Minnesota Cong. 
Merrill, See., 36.76. 

Cannon Falls: Swedes, 1.50. French Lake: 
Swedish Eyan., 1.50. Mankato: Swedes, 1.50. 
Minneapolis: Swedes, A. P.N. 36.15. St. Paul: 
Estate of Anson Blake, 250; Cyril Slavic, 5; 
German, 10. 
KANSAS—$2.00. 

Wamego: J. F. W., 2- 
NEBRASKA—4$7.21. 

Butte: Ger., 90. Naper: Ger., 1.10. 
fulk: German Zion, 5.21. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$147.75. 
Received by Rev. EB. H. Stickney, Amenia, 


Blackburn, 
Swedes, 3.21. Elkhorn: Mrs. 
Wudson Park: 11.50. Maple 


Merrill: Emanuel Seand, 
Trade Lake: 


legacy, 


Miss. Soc., Rev. G. R. 


Nor- 


Granville: Hope, 2. Winner: 20. Mar- 
marth: 1. Oriska: Union, 58.75. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—*@2.11. 
*Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D., 
Bonesteel, 10.41; Bryant, 2.85; Cottonwooa, 
nt Hudson, 7; Redfield College, 6.20. Total, 
Ada: 9 Chelsea: 1. Dallas: German, 4; 


Dixon: German, 2.50. Herrick: German, 1.50. 


Houghton: 2.50. 
COLORADO—$139.49. 

Aurora: 64.29. Brighton: Platte Valley, 12.70. 
Fruita: Mr. and Mrs. W. H. V., 12.50. Mon- 
trose: 5 
WYOMING—$20.79. 

Received by Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Big 
Piney, 1.20; Mendo, 1.80; Cottonwood Creek, 
1.32; Shoshoni, 4.24; Superior, 1.65; Wheatland, 
2.58; Lucerne, 50c; Glendo, 1.75. Total, 15.04. 
M. U., Miss 8. MeCrum, Tr., Douglas, 


5.75. 
MONTANA—$19.18. 

Anita: 1. Billings: Cc. BE. 2.60. Laurel: 
German Reformed, 1.90. Missoula: 5. Para- 
dise; 2.13. Pompeys Pillar: 1.05; Ss &.; 
3.64. Ryegate: 1.81. 

UTAH—$17.00. 

Ogden: Second, 10. Sandy: 7. 

NEVADA—$15.18. 


Reno: First, 15.18. 
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IDAHO—$20.00. 

Indian Valley: 5. Meadows: 15. 
CALIFORNIA (NORTH)—$271.47. 
North California H. M. us os 
Rathbone, Sec., 271.47. 2 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTH)—$56.50. 
oh Beach: 51.50. Nordhoff: Mrs. J. R. 

Tos Ov 
OREGON—$382.92 

Beaverton: German, 
Lebanon: I, C., 9.46. 
of Mrs. Hl. M. Whitlock, 50.45. 
First, 6. West Salem: 10. 

W. H. M. U., Mrs. J. B. Mann, Tr., 2.50. 
WASHING TON—$82.04. 

Aberdeen: Swedes, 2 Ritzville: German 
Laymans Brotherhood Convention, 10; Salems 
German, J. 'T., 5. Shelton: Mrs. 8S. M. B.,1; 
Taeoma, German Miss., 43 Warden, German, 
2°27. Walla Walla: German Zion, 7.77. 


JULY . RECEIPTS. 


Rev. L. D. 


(of which legacy, 50.45.) 
2.01; A, Reichen, 5. 
Oregon City: Hstate 
St. Johns: 


ContributionS ....-ceeseeees $7 ,826:58 

LEGACIES ...eeccereeececerses 6,926.02 
— — $14,752.60 
Tnterest  vecacccesscseveveess 1,323.67 
Literature ...ceseseeeeeceees 5.19 
iNet Bi ee ee ETC CM sa AR $16,081.46 
STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord 
Receipts for June, 1910. 


4.58. Claremont: 


Alstead: 7.50. Candia: 
1.42. Chester: 5. Hill: 25.60. 3H. Jaffrey, 
26. Langdon: 10. Loudon: 5. Raymond: 
17. Total, $135.10. 
Receipts for July, 1910. 
4.85. Charlestown: Fivan., 5. 


E. Alstead: 
Danbury: 3.30 
Marlboro: 9.89. 


G60. Walpole: 16.59. 
1; Girls’ class, ee CeGtHhs $203.68. 


MASSACHUSETSS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

Wi. N. Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer, Boston. 

Receipts for June, 1910. 

Feedin Hills, 10. * Andover: 
etiickere Falls: Central, 83.54. 
Beauvais Fund. Income, 89. Billerica: 18. 
Boston: Charlestown, Est. Louise Flanders, 
400; Roxbury, W. So. Ev., 95; Bracket Fund, 
Income, 10. Braintree: First, 42.03. Brook- 
line: Leyden. 243.06, Cambridge: Pilgrim, 
97.88; Clark Fund. Income of, 2; Clark, J. H. 
Fund, Income, 80, Everett: Courtland St., 
18.27; 8. 8.» 5.238; C. BH. 33 Jun., 1; W. Assoc., 
92, Fall River: Central, 236.50; Fisher Fund, 
1 Greenfield: Second, 50.38. 


Hillsboro: Smith Mem., 70. 
Salmon Falls: 20. Tilton: 
Warner: 12; Boys’ class 


Agawam: 
Seminary, 189. 


Income, 39.50. 
Gurney Fund, Income, 62.50. Haile Fund, 
Income, 20. Hale Fund, Income, nO. 
Hatfield: 46.80. Holbrook: Winthrop, 38. 
Holyoke: Second, 240.11. Jessup und, 
Income, 120. Lane Fund, Income, 164. 
Maynard: Finn, 18.22. Mendell pee 
on- 


Income, 106; Miller Fund, Income, 80. 
10.01; Morgan Fund, Income, 83 Na- 


on: = 
‘tioks Virst, Friend, 5. New Salem: 7 North 
hampton: Florence, 13.71; North Easton: 
Swede, 10. Pittsfleld: Pilgrim Mem., 17.10. 
Quincy: Finn, 1.823 Wollaston, 19.23. Reed 
Fund, Income, 69.25, Rockland: First. 8. 
Shelburne Falls: Est. Joshua Williams, $31.23; 
Skillings Fund, TIneome, 52.50. Southbridge: 


Lad Aux., 10. Taunton: Ha., 
Townsend:. 9.21; Wall Fund, Income, 72.50. 
West Brookfield: 34.88. Westfield, Second, 
17. Westford: Union, 33. Whitcomb Fund, 
Income, 146. Whitin Fund, Income, 40.50. 
Whiting Fund, Income, 95.50. Whitney Fund 
Income, 125. Woburn: No., 50. 


Holland, 
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Designated soe Summer School, Amherst. 
Boston: A. 15; H. B. D., 15; F. EB. B.. 
20. Dalton: Misa Co Tis Cy, 163 Wei Gre 15; 


Mrs. Z. C., 15. South Framingham: B. ow 
T., 15. Lowell: J. R., Lynn: F. BE. E., 
5. Newton: H, A. W,, 15. Northbridge: 
Whitinsville, A. F. W., 30. Wellesley Hills: 
E. C. H., 15. Designated for Mass., Boston: 
c. C. U., rebate for Associate Church, 850. 
Brookline: Leyden, 50. Designated for salary 
of W. S. A., Franklin Co.: 25. Designated 
for C, H. M. S., Brookline: Leyden, 50. 

W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, Amer. Inter. College, 140; salary of 
Italian worker, 55; salary of Greek worker, 
38; salary for general missionary, 40. 


Summary. 
Regular (does not rhe key 
and income) wi. ceveens coe 
Designated for Amher st 


legacies 
idiews cee e9l, 004,40 
Summer 


School’ erect WE pees seaeewes ceices LONG 
Designated for “Massachusetts. svesess 900/00 
Designated for salary W. S. Anderson 25.00 
Designatedsvor ‘Gs HaM- Sree seine eee 50.00 
Wis EPS MES SAIS ES Gre wrreenen ewe ceienions CUE nOO 


wa Viele ele nv 40 se 03/6 Osclese 810 oe SPORTED 
Receipts for July, 1910. 


Total 


Abington: 40.50. Ashburnham: So., 4.07. 
Athol: 51.97. Auburn: 40. .Boston: Boyl- 
ston, 13.81; Brighton, 40.04; Pro Christo Cluh, 


5; Romsey, 8.40; West Roxbury, friend, 50. 


Brackett Fund, "Income of, 45. Cambridge: 
Pilgrim, 15.38. Cohasset: Second, 15.53. 
Deerfield: So, Mrs. A. A. Tilton, in memory 
of Helen E. Tilton, 5. Dennis: So., 13.73. 
Framingham: So. Grace, 76.76. Granby: 4.21. 
Hanson: 6.15. Haverhill: Center, 106.35. 
Hyde Park: Clarendon Hills, 4. Jessup 


Fund, Income of, 30; for re-investment, 1,000. 


Kingston: Mayflower, 7.25. Lowell: First, 
4; Highland, 53.82. Marsh Fund, Income of, 
4. Maynard: Finn, 4.79. Medford: Mystic, 


37.67: South, S. S., 


5; Rev. S. K. B. Perkins, 
1. Melrose: 106.08: 


Mendell Fund, Income 
of, 50. Millis: 15.53. Montague: First, 3.50. 
Newton: First, 30. Eliot: 90; S.S., 30. North- 
bridge: Whitinsville, S. S., 141.80; E. Cent a 
day Band, 11.36. Northfield: East. Record 
of Christian Work, 238.50. Paxton: TFirst, 
16.07. Phillipston: 10. Keed Fund, Income 
of, 61. Richmond: 9.90. Sandwich: Forest- 
dale, 5. Seekonk: Union, 6.45. Sisters Fund 
Income of, 150. Somerville: Estate of Mary 
Cc. Sawyer, 7,106.48. Spencer: 25. Topsfield: 
23.50. Warren: 25. Webster: First, 10.23. 
Wellesley: First, 117.72 West Springfield: 
First, 16. Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 171.75. 
Whitin Fund, Income of, 28. Whitman: 
First 17.70. Whiting Fund, Income of, 30. 
for investment, 725. Williamsburg: Hayden- 
ville, 2.32. Willis Fund, Income of, 2.25. 
Winchester: Hirst, 175. Worcester: Finn, 
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2.50; Designated for Amherst School. Spring- 


field: So., 15; Designated for east Boston 
Mission. ‘Wellesley Hills: First 88.45; Desig- 
nated for salary of S. P. Cook. Berkshire 
Qo: 60; Designated for Mass. Boston: 
Dorehester, Second, 20. Glencoe: Minn. D. 
Ba 2. West Hartford: Conn., Miss L. 


M. H., 5; Designated for salary of Portuguese 
worker. Boston: Church Aid and Miss. Ex- 
tension, 75; Designated for C. H. M. 8. 
Pittsfield: First, 415, 

W..H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, Italian worker, 55; Greek worker,38; 


Rural worker, 40. Springfield: : First, for 
Amer. Inter. College, 25; Braintree, First 
Lad. Aux., 32. 
Summary. 
Regular, (does not include income, 
legacies,) ..... aie ain aistNalc rs olatere cows « omil O28.09 
Designated for A mherst. ‘School. . 15.00 
Designated for East Boston Mission. 88.45 
Designated for salary of S. P. Cook.. i 60.00 
Designated for Massachusetts ...... 7.00 
Designated for salary of Portuguese 
WORK CL 915 5-<.cic)e'serarele elateateare ate ele slelota 75.00 
Designated for C. H. M. S........... 415.00 
WH Ma Avia: .celenss Ay ne Seni aia atcic eee 
American Missionary ....+-sseeee--s 1.00 
otal. Wate sites Myaisiaeiess vee eo of 25419.54 
THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Rev. Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Receipts for July, 1910. 


Ansonia: 16. Ashford: 3.50. Bridgeport: 
Black Rock, 14.44. Bristol: Swedish, 5. 
Chaplin: 8.72. Colchester: 11.46. Collins- 
ville: Swedish, 5. Centerbrook: 8.05. Bolton: 
10. Durham: 2.08. Danielson: 57.24. Hart- 
ford: First, 215.60. Hartford Park: 90. 
Hebron: 2.50. Higganum: 6. Middletown: 


First, 7.46; Third, 13.90. Millington: 5. Nor- 
wich: Park, 54.08. Plantsville: 20.92. Storrs: 
16. Watertown: 14.33. Waterbury: Swedish 
Mission, 2. West Haven: 71.01. Westminster: 
4.23. Winchester: 24.25. Undesignated. 615.20, 
Special, 64. Special to C. H. M. §., 9.57. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Cc. W. Shelton, D.D., Treasurer, New York. 


Receipts for June, 1910. 


Aquebogue: 10.87. Areade: 9.40. Bing- 
hamton: East Side, 20; First, 157.50. Black 
River and St Lawrence Association: 12.70. 
Brooklyn: Ocean Avenue, 17.33. _Clarkson:* 
3.50. Crown Point: 10. Elmira: St. Luke’s, 
10. Friendship: 12. Madrid: 28.63. Nor- 
wood: 17. Syracuse: Geddes , 32.29; “A 
Friend,” 12. Total, $353.22. 


The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for July, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Income for July......- Reltapecseupticcmesen arene 
Previously acknowledged..... 


Current Receipts 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
MAINE—$200.95 
Bangor: First Ch., 25. Brewer: First Ch., 
9.17; S. S., 10.50. Bucksport: Elm St. Ch., 


eee cere 


Se 


Vaetnats Ceaehineb els vesamencwcetnate $1 453.5 
aaOa7 


$60,193.97 


14.32. 

ington: 
Friend” 
lege, 30. 


Camden: First Ch., 18.52. Farm- 
First ) Ch 20:50: Gorham: ‘A 
for Industrial Dept. Talladega Col- 
Hampden: Ch., 6.67. Lewiston: 


eo 


EEE rrr — 
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Pine St. Ch. 80; Limerick Ch., 5.25 
Center: Ch., add’l 4. Rockland: Ch., wD. 


Woman’s Home Missionary U i : 

are G — Leach, Seca warer. po peter 

ape zabeth: Spurwink Ch., W. M. S., 

5. Machias: W. M. S., 2. Portland: Second 
Parish, W. M. 8., 6.67. Total, $18.67. 


NEW WAMPSHIRE—$036.7T. 

Boscawen: First Ch., 18. Francest : 
Ch., 14.43; “A Friend,” 20. Gdauiewny Cb., 
33.60. Hollis: Ch., 6.68. Laconia: Ch., 41.21. 
North Hampton: Ch., 8. Penacook: Ch., 
19.65, Peterboro: Union Ch., 15.25. Plain- 
field: Mrs. S. R. B., 10. Plymouth: Ch., 
12.35. SW, Ch., 327.60. Som- 
ersworth: rs. . » 5b. West Ri dge: 
GG. W., 5 ¢ nary 


VERMONT—$145.76. 

Franklin: Ch., 8.68. Glover: Ch., 16. Nortb 
Bennington: Ch., 12.82. Pittsford: Ch., 
14.04. Springfield: Ch., 73.50. West Brattle- 
boro: Ch., 11.42. Weybridge: Chl., 9.30. 


MASSACHLUSETTS—$6,974.59. 

(Donations, $3,197.56 5 Legacies, $3,777.03. ) 

Abington: First Ch. Si. Acton: Ch, 
3- Amesbury: Union Cong. Ch. 8.25 
Attleboro Falls: Central Ch., 23.40. Bland- 
ford: First Ch., 12.75; Second Ch., 3. Boston: 
Brighton: Ch., 26.37. Dorchester: Second Ch., 
53.04; Second S._S., 10; Romsey Ch., 6.72. 
Jamaica Plain: Boylston Ch., 7.17; Central 
Ch., 100. Brockton: South S. S., 2.50. Cam- 
bridge: First Ch., Y. P. Alliance, for Black- 
smith Shop, Black Mountain Academy, 25; 
Pilgrim Ch., 10.25, Canton: Ch., 37.71. Co- 
hasset: Second Ch., 11.76. Danvers: First 
Ch., for Alaska Mission, 18.15. East North- 
field: “Record of Christian Work,” 12.50. 
Fitchburg: German Ch., 6. Georgetown: First 
Ch., 7.69. Granby: Ch., 8.55. Granby: Ch., 
add'l, for Piano Fund, Santurce, Porto Rico, 
1.77. Housatonic: Ch., 25 Hubbardston: 
Evangelical Cong. Ch., 17-36. Ipswich: South 
Ch., 57. Lenox: Ch., 29.62. Ludlow Center: 
First Ch., 12. Ludlow: Union Ch., of Christ, 
17.57. Lunenburg: Ch., 5.37. Melrose; Or- 
tho. Cong Ch., 93.60. Millbury: Second Ch., 
14.53. Millers Falls: Ch. 33- Millis: Ch. of 
Christ, 13.39. New Bedford: North Ch., 30.10. 
Newton Center: Virst Ch., 140.65. Newton: 
Filiot S. S., 25. Northampton: sw.,’” 300. 
Northboro: Primary Ss. S. for Black Moun- 
tnin Acad. Ky., 5. North Leominster: cn: 
S6ce. North Wilbraham: Grace Union Ch., 
13.64. Petersham: C. B. Soce., 20. Pittsfield: 
South Ch., 25. Richmond: Ch., 6.90. See- 
konk: Union Ch., 4.50. Somerville: Winter 
Hill Ch., 21.64. South Framingham: Grace 
Ch., 38.28. Springfield: Park Ch., 27.54. 
South Ch., 43.25. Templeton: Ch., 20. Town- 
send: Ch., 8.81. Ware: East Ch., 187.43. 
Webster: First Ch., 47.82. Wellesley Hills: 
First Ch., 72.76. West Springfield: 8. §., 
for Little Eagle, So. Dak., 5. Weymouth 
Weights: First Ch., 25.83. _Whitman: First 
Ch., for Salary in Fajardo, Porto Rico, 13.28. 
Worcester: Ch. of the Covenant, 2.25; Mrs. 
Bi A) Es 5;—A Friend in Mass.,” ’ 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Mass. and R. I. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
treasurer. W. H. M. A., 800. (of which for 
Salaries, 780 and for Chinese 20.) 


Legacies. 


North Brookfield: Walter H. Howe, 749.60 
(Reserve Legacy 499.74), 249.86. Rockland: 
Samuel Reed, Tr., $8,475, (Reserve Legacy, 
2,316.66), 1,158.34. Sommerville: . Mary C 
Sawyer, 7,106.47 Reserve Legacy, 4,737.64), 


2,368.83. 


RHODE ISLAND—$4.39. 
East Providence: United Ch., 4.89. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 
CONNECTICUT—$5,538.80. 


(Donations, $1,318.69; Legacies, $4,220.11.) 

Ansonia: German Ch., 1, Brookfield: First 
Ch., 50. : Centerbrook: Ch., 6.04. Colchester: 
First Ch., 10. Danielson: Westfield Ch., 
°0.50. Derby: Second 8S. 8., for Yurnishing 
Room at Saluda, N. C., 12.50. East Haven; 
Voxon Ch., 8 Ellsworth: Ch., 14.70. _ Fair- 
fleld: Ch., 117.20. Glenbrook: GG.) EH. E&.; 
°5. Hartford: Mirst Ch., 179.19; Park Cong’l 
Ch., for Grand View, Tenn., 56.25. Kensing- 
ton: Ladies Miss’y Soc., bbl. goods. Litch- 
field: First Ch., 70.05. Madison: Virst Ch.,7.50. 
Meriden: Center Ch., Junior Aid, 2.50. 
Mystic: Ss. 8., 18.56. New Haven: 
Dwight Place Chi, 100; Grand Ave. 
Ch., 40; H. G. N., 5. Norwich: Park Ch., 
160.52. Norwich Town: L. G. L., 100. Oak- 
ville: Union Ch., 9.86. Old Lyme: First 
Ch., 33.48. Plantsville: Ch., 11.13. Stafford 
Springs: Ch., 48.95.  Staffordville: Chi; 2: 
Vaftville: Ch., 7. West Haven: First Ch., 
48.45. West Stafford: Ch., 7. Willimantic: 
First Ch, 7 Zee Winchester: Ch., 8.23. 
Windsor: First Ch., 11.44. Winsted: Second 
Ch., 44-88. 

Legacies. 


Hartford: N. G. Lyman, 1,188.45. New 
Britain: Cordelia Stanley, by B. W. Schultz 
Trustee, 2,300 (Reserve Legacy, 1,533.34), 
766.66. New Haven: George HB. Day, 333.33. 
Norwich: Rey. Wm. 8S. Palmer, D.D., 515.01. 
Pomfret: Amaryllis Mathewson, by John P. 
Grosvenor, Exec., 500. (Reserve Legacy 
233.34), 166.66. Rowayton: Wm. Je Craw, 
1,250. 

NEW YORK—$848.07. 

Albany: “A Friend,” for Sunday-Schools in 
Porto Rico, 10. Brooklyn: Flatbush Ch., 
46.07; Ch. of the Evangel, 19.65, (9.82 of which 
for Knox Institute, Athens, Git) eo Friend,” 
20. Camden: First Ch., 8-50. East Bloom- 
field: S. 5S., 26.28. Eldred: Ch., 32. Flush- 
ing: First Ch., 101.66. Greene: Virst Ch., 
29, Jamesport: Ch., 4-75- Lebanon: 8. 5-» 
5. Maine: First Ch., 7.60. Newark Valley: 
Ch., 11.85. New York: Forest Ave. R 
B. Soc., 5. New Village: First Ch., 2. Nor- 
wood: §&. efor Athens, Ga., 8. Osceola: 
Ch., 2.50. Patchogue: Ch., 60. Phoenix: 
s., Lincoln Mem., 5. Pulaski: Ch., 28.50. 
Syracuse: Plymouth Ch. Cc. E., 10., for 
Blanche Kelloge Institute. Scarsdale: S. S., 
for Industrial Work at Saluda, N. C., 20 
Sherburne: First Ch., 315.25. Wellsville: 
First Ch., 58.46; “A Friend in N. ¥, 7?) 15. 


SW JERSEY—$362.93. + 
a Ridge: 5. g., 30, Little Falls: A 


Ss. 
Friend,” 6. Newark: Belleville Ave. Ss. 8 
for MeIntosh, Ga., 20. Plainfield: Ch. 15T-G 
Upper Montelair: Christian Union Ch., 6 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of the 
N. J. Association, Mrs. W. C. Buelle Treas- 
yer Park: C. [w. Soc., for Scholarsbip 
at Saluda, N. C., 5. Newark: Belleville ANE. 
Ch., for Scholarship Saluda, N- 1 3 W. : 
M. U., for salary, 72.26. Total $79.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—§160.00. 
Washington: First Ch., 135; H. N L., 25: 


MARYLAND $207" 
Through eman’s 
of the New Jersey Association, Mre ate Ps 

ironsurer. Baltimore: ssoc » Ch. 
Hiei 825% "C T., 12.50; for Scholarship, 


Saluda, N. c., Total, 20.75. 
INTERIOR DISTRICT. 


HIO—$84)).88. 

ay ee First Ch., 421.21; West Ch., 20. 
Chillicothe: Plymouth Ch., 5. Clarksfleld: 
Ch.,.. 3. Cleveland: Archwood Ave. Ch., 8; 
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S. S., Lincoln Mem., 7. Columbus: TFirst 
Ch., 97. Fort Recovery: Ch., 9. Hamilton: 


First Ch., 6. Hudson: Ch., 16; S. S., 8.50; 
(of which Lincoln Mem. 5); Woman’s Assoc., 
9.72. Mt. Vernon: First Ch., 20. Nelson: 
Ch., 1. Oberlin: First Ch., 41.57. Pittsfield: 
Ch., 8 Sandusky: First Ch., 2.34. Stuben- 
ville: Ch., 3. Tallmadge: 8, S., 16.81. Toledo: 
Central Ch., 24.83; Washington St. Ch., 3.76. 
Wanscon: Ch., 11. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Ohio, 
Mrs, G. B. Brown, Treasurer. Akron: [First 
W.. » M.S... 40180) Ys Soy ee oe WESt 
W. M. S., 4.17. Austinburg: W. M. S., 2.40. 
Bellevue: L. G., 6. Belpre: W. M. §S., 2.40. 
Berlin Heights: W. M. S., 10. Burton: W. 
M. §., 1.20. Cincinnati: Columbia W. M. 
S., 2.40. Clarksfield: W. M. S., 1.44. Cleve- 
land: Bethlehem W. M. S., 4.80; East Madi- 
son, W. A., 4.50% C. Bh. for 8. A., Pleasant 
Hill, Fenn., 25; Euclid Ave. W. i ee 60; M. 
B. for S, A., 13> Highland, KD, 1.200 Mar 
Zion, W. M. §S., 4.80; North Ch. (Se, Setor 
Indian M., 15.19; Personal for Work in Porto 
Rico, 25c. Columbus: North, W. M. §&., 6.20. 
Eagleville: C. E., 1.20. East Cleveland: Wast 
Ch. W. A. 3.42. Elyria: First W. A., 8.40; 
Cc. B., for Talladega College, 15. Fredericks- 
burg: W. M. S., 2.40; C. EE. 5. Garrettsville: 
Cc. F., 1.20. Geneva: L. G., 10.67. .Glenville: 
L. A., 1.20. Greenwich: Jr. C. B., 1. Kent: 
W. M. §S., 10. Lorain: First W. A., 12 
Mansfield: First W. M. S., 62. Norwalk: W. 
M. S., 1. Oberlin: Second L. §., 6. Paines- 
ville: First W. M. §S., 3.60. Ravenna: Wye 
M. S8., 6.74. Sandusky: S. S. Prim., for In- 
dian M., 1.50. Springfield: First W. M. S., 
9. Toledo: Central W. M. §S., 6.13; Washing- 
ton St. W. M. S., 3.38. Twinsburg : W. M. 


S., 5.34. Youngstown: Elm St., W. S., 3.13. 
Marietta: Harmar, W. M. ee 180% Oak 
Grove W. M. §., 1.20. Medina: W. M. s., 
5.35. Newark: Plymouth L. A., 1.80. New 
London: W. M. §., 1.384. North Fairfield: 
W. M. S., 1.44. Total, $407.14. 
MICHIGAN—$171.06. 

Calumet: First S. 8., for S. A. Talladega 
College, 37.50. WHilliards: Ch., 10. Water- 
vleet: Ch., 10. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Mich- 


igan, Mrs. C. K. McGee, Treasurer. Alpena: 
W. M. §S., 20. Hancock: W. M. S., 10. Mus- 
kegon 20. MoS.,m20., | WE. Mae Un. 58:56: 


Total, $118.56. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 
ILLIN OIS—$759.41. 
Aurora: New England Ch., 30.44. Chicago: 


First Ch., 13.89; St. Paul’s Ch., 3; Warren 
Ave., Ch., 19. 5. Dover: S. S., for Sin As 
Fisk U.; 5. Downers Grove: Ch., 16.50. 


Evanston: Ch., 100. Kewanee: Ch., 45. La 
Moille: Ch., 11.06. Moline: Ch. 2.24. Peru: 
Ch., 12.40. Rockford: Second Ch., 250.02; 
R. E., for Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., 
200. Springfield: First Ch., 9.66. Wheaton: 
College Ch., 5. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Illinois, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer. 

Decatur: W. M. S8S., 5. Loda: W. M. S., 
2.20. Lombard: W. M. §S., for Indian Mis- 
sions, 2.25. Moline: First, W. M. §&., for 
8S. A. Fisk U., 15. Rockford: First, W. M. 
S., 1. Stillman Valley: W. M. S., 10. ‘Total, 
$35.45. 
IOWA—$329.72. 

(Donations, $229.72; Legacy, $100.) 

Aurelia: Ch., 10. Creston: “A Friend,” 

40. Davenport: Edwards Ch., 21.50. Fort 


Dodge: First Ch., 25. 
20. Le Mars: 
Ch., 2.40; 
17.10. 
5. 


Womans Home aeiealgiary Union of Iowa, 
Mrs. H. K. Edson, Tresaurer. Des Moines: 


Gilbert Station: Ch., 
First Ch., 10.07. Moorland: 
Popejoy: Ch., 1.80. Sheldon: Ch., 
Thompson: Ch., 3. Webb: C. KR. B., 
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Plymouth, W. M. S., 2.15. Eldora: W. M. 
S., 15. Fort Dodge: W. M. S., 10. Grinnell: 
W. M. S., 1.70. Red Oak: W. M., §&., : 
Salem: W. M. S8., for Beach Institute, 10. 
Traer: S. S., 7.50; Jr. Dept. S. S., 2.50. 
Lincoln Mem. ‘Total, $73.85. 


Legacy. 
Bridgewater: Harriet N. Clark, 100. 


WISCONSIN—$442.88. 
(Donations, $2386.79; 

Antigo: Ch., 12. Ft. Atkinson: 
20. Lake Geneva: Virst Ch., 16. Minong: 
Ch., 16c. Plymouth: C. E., 3. Rio: Ch., 
4.50. Solon Springs: Ch., 42c. Sun Prairie: 
Ch., 10.95; S. S., 2.76. Two Rivers: Grace 
Ch., 6.30. Union Grove: Ch., 20.84. Williams 
Bay: Ch., 1.85. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wis- 
consin, Miss Mary L. McCutchan, Treasurer. 
Appleton: W. M. S., 10. Arena: First, W.- 

S., 1.50. Beloit: Pirst, Service Guild, a 
Second, W. M. §S., 2.50. ‘Berlin: WwW. M. S., 
1.20, Bloomington: Ladies Aid, 2.50. Janes- 
ville: Loani Band, for S. A., Grand View, 
Tenn, 50. Madison: First, WwW. M. S:,° 32: 
Milwaukee: Hanover W. M, S., 4; Pilgrim 
Ladies’ Aid, 10. MNeillsville: Ww. M. §., 2.50. 
New London: W. M. §&., 2.50. Wauwatosa: 
WwW. M. S., 6. West Salem: W. M. §S., 1.31. 
Whitewater: Ch., 25. Total, $138.01. 


Legacy. 


Appleton: Dr. J. T. Reeve, 206.09. 
MINNESOTA—$77.56, 


Legacy, $206.09.) 
Virst Ch., 


Dexter: S. S., 2. Lake City: Ch., 13.85. 
Minneapolis: Lyndale Ch., 19.20; Park Ave. 
Ch., Men’s “Dept. of Benevolences, 23.96. 
Spring Valley: First Ch., 9.55. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Minnesota, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treasurer. 


Minneapolis: Forest Heights Ch., Woman's 


Aux., for Scholarship, Fisk U., 9 


MISSOURI :—$110.63. 
Kansas City: Westminster ‘Ch., by “A 
Member,” for Talladega College 100, (50 of 


which for Sewer repairs and 50. for Hos- 
pital). Lebanon: Ch. 10.63. 
KANSAS—$388.96. 

(Donations, $62.34; Legacy, $326.62.) 


Arkansas City: Pilgrim Ch., Pilgrim Asso- 
ciation and S. S., 5. Leona: Ch., 5. Part- 
ridge: Ch. 7.34. Topeka: Tirst Ch., 25. 
Willington: First Ch., 10. 

Woman’s Heme Missionary Union of 
Kansas, Miss Emma W. Wallace, Treasurer. 
Emporia: 10. 


Legacy. 


Manhattan: Theo. C. Wells, 


NEBRASKA—$150.96. 

Avoca: Ch., 5. Crawford: First Ch., 
Danbury: Ch., 8.50. Friend: 
10. LineoIn: First Cong. Ch., 
ner: Ch., 5.05. Springfield: 
West Point: Ch., 10. Wisner: Ch., 5. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Nebraska, Mrs. C. J. Hall, Treasurer. 
Lincoln: Vine Ch., Daughters of the Cove- 
nant, for Santee, Neb., 


NORTH DAKOTA—$30.00. 
Wahpeton: First Ch., 20. 


326.62. 


7.60. 
German Ch., 
67.81. Serib- 
Mirst_ -Chigsces. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
North Dakota, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, Treas. 
Oberon: W. M. S8., 5.00. Wahpeton: W, M. 


S., 5. Total, $10. 
SOUTH: DAKOTA—$11.50. 


Hudson: Ch., 3. Pitrodie: Ch., 3. Willow 
Lakes: Ch., 5.50. 
COLORADO—$10.45, 

Silverton: Ch., 3.82; S. S., 1.98. Steamboat: 


Springs: Ch., 5 


ee —— 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


ee eee 
g@ Piney: Ch., 20c. Glendo: C 80¢e 
Shoshoni: Ch., 70c. Wheatland: on rt 
MONTANA—$7.00. 

Billings: S. S., 4.77; C. E. Soc., 2.23. 
OKLAHOMA—$2.00. 

Anadarko: St. Peter’s Ch. 2. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN)—8$82.37. 
(Donation, 15.70; Legacy, 66.67.) 
Long Beach: [First Ch., 15.70. 


Legacy. 

Santa Barbara: Emily Beckwith, 66.67. 
WASHING TON—$7.78. 

Rosalia: Carey Mem. Ch., 1.28. Seattle: Key- 

acne Ch., 3; Oak Lake Ch., 1; Olivet Ch., 
OREGON—$10.73. 
. Elliott Prairie: Ch., 3. Lebanon: I. C., 
3.98. Woodburn: Bethel Ch., 38.75. 
NEVADA—$7.59. 

Reno: First Ch., 7.59, 

IDAHO—$21.67. 
(Donation, 5.00; Legacy, $16.67.) 

Boise: Mrs. A. T. A., for S. A., Lexington, 
Ky., & 

Legacy. 
Post Falls: Rey. C. W. Mathews, 16.67. 


THE SOUTH, ETC 
KENTUCKY—$63.86. 

Berea: Ch. of Christ, Union 438.26. Lex- 
ington: “Friends,” for S. A. Chandler 
School, 17. 

Through Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
of Ohio, Mrs. G. B. Brown, ‘Treasurer. 
Newport: Ky. W. M. S., 3.60. 
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fit! CAROLINA—$30.00. 
ynn: C. i. Soe., for Lynn School, 10: 
Mr. and Mrs, W., for Painting School Bld’g, 
-0. Salem: Ch., 2. Strieby: Ch., 2. ; 
SOUTH CAROLINA—$6.00, 

Chester: S. S., 1. Greenville: Grace (8 a 
TENNESSEE—8$2.75. 

East Lake: Ch., $ 
GEORGIA—$2.25. 

Hagan: Ch., 1.25. Shady Grove: Ch., 1. 
ALABAMA $74.17. 

Florence: Teachers of Burrell School, 67.52; 
Musie Teacher, 6.65. , 
LOUISIANA—S$36.66. 

Roseland: First Ch., 36.66. 

TEXAS—%5.00. 
Waco: B. E. Van B., 5. 


15, 


FOREIGN. 
AUSTRIA—$6.50, 
Prague: Bystrey S. S., 2.67; Pisez S. S., 


ae Prossmeg 8S. 8., 45c; Smichow S. §., 


SUMMARY. 
For July. 
WOUVGTIONS » wha gek Galvin sss aetaicer PO TOUS 
BERR EIGS 0” 5 £03 6 vh-wiete C'e1- demas u's ate Wie wares 8,713.19 
CAG) 3 ie ERNE SE Se Wo cee: Coo Com ei ion $18,502.98 
SUMMARY. 
From Oct. Ist, 1909, to July 31st, 1910. 
PIQMALOMNS Seite sippinchsechiclv wm spel ae s <e s $139,527.06 
OPE ION  a,-, Se gah Ae sick. «hf alofo es trots oie ehSats 73,827.19 


Total Receipts for Ten Months. ..$213,354.25 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 


Receipts for July, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING, 
CALIFORNIA—$749.22. 

Campbell: 29. Fitchburg: 3.  Lockeford: 
8; W. M.S., 3. Long Beach: 11.45. Martinez: 
15. Niles: 25. Oakland: First, 28.58; by Mrs. 
A., 500; Y. L. G., 25. Paradise: 4.70. Poway: 
2” Rohnerville: 4. San Francisco: First W. 
M. S., 17; Mission, 40; Park 6. Woodland: 
by Rev. T. Magill, 2. W. H. M. U.,’ 25.49. 
COLORADO—$21.35. 

Highland Lake: M. S., 8.40. Denver: Har- 
mon, 6. Grand Junction: 6.95. 
CONNECTICUT—$424.76. Bs 

Ansonia: German, 2 Centerbrook: 3.35. 
Colchester: 18. Danielson: Westfield, 14.05. 
Foxon: 5. Georgetown: Spvede, 4. Haddam: 
7. Hartford: Park, 20. Middletown: Swede, 
245. New Fairfield: 2.02.. New Hartford: 
South, 4.73. Norwich: Park, 59.28. Old Say- 
brook: 11.81. Plantsville: 7.57. Southport: 
27.57. Stafford Springs: 32.20. Taleottville: 
68.51. Thomaston: S. 8., 10. Waterbury: 
First S. S. 20. West Haven: First, 52.95. 
Westminster: 3. Westport: 10.27. Win- 
chester: 7.77. Windsor: First, 7.78. Win- 
sted: Second, 22.45. 

‘PISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$90.00. 

Washington: First, 90. 

FLORIDA—$100. 

Jacksonville: 100. 


INOIS—$272.88. 
eats B., 18.27. Chicago: First, 9.92; 


Crawford, 4; N. E., 29.60; Union Place, 19.35; 
Warren Ave., 27.34. Evanston: 75. Huey: 
15. Loda: W. §S., 1.50. Moline: Second, 17. 
Prophetstown: 22. Waukegan: German, 5. 
Wheaton: College, 14.04. Wilmette: First, 
14.86, 

IOWA—$30.15. 

Anamosa: 6.35, Aurelia: 9.30. Moorland: 
2. Popejoy: 1.50. Sheldon: 8.50. Thompson: 
2.50. 

KANSAS—$34.00. 

Athol: 8 Hiawatha: 5. Leona: 5. Ton- 

ganoxie: 8.50. Wabaunsee: 7.50. 


KENTUCKY—#2.40. 

Newport: 2.40, 
MAINE—$69.57. 

Belfast: First, two friends, 8.50. Brewer: 
First, 13,12. Farmington: Virst, 20.50. Hamp- 
den: 4.45. Lewiston: 8 No, Yarmouth: TS. 


MASSACHUSETTS}—$927.60. 

Abington: TVirst, 15. Boston: Dorchester 
Second, 35.84. Boyleston: 2.56. Brighton: 
10.98. Cambridge: First 48.82; Pilgrim, 10.25, 
Cohasset: Second, 5.88. EK. Bridgewater: 
Union, 10.70. EK. Claremont: 2.50. Easton: 
Swede, 8.35. Fall River: Central 88. Fram- 
ingham: South, 26.80. Granby: 2.16. Hadley: 
First, 4.92. Hamilton: 1,32. Haverhill: French, 
74.75. Lancaster: 4.70. Lenox: 17.84. 
Melrose: 31.20. Millbury: Second, 7.75. 
Millis: 5.35. Milton: First 8. S&S. 4.16. New 
Bedford: North, 380.10. Newtown; Center, 
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First, 63.57. Newton: Eliot, 120. Northfield: 
Ree. of Chris. Work, 8.50. North Wilbraham: 
6. Peru: 1.25. Pittsfield: Pilgrim, 6.40; South, 
10. Richmond: 5.68. Sharon: 24.92. Spring- 
field: South, 3840. Wellesley Hills: 41.38. 
West Brookfield: 12.09. Westfield: First, 
62.85; Second, 17. Whitman: First, 8.85. 
Winchester: First, 75. Worcester: Covenant, 
1.53. Wrentham: 9.75, 


MICHIGAN—$144.11. 


Buckley: 4.13. Butternut: 4. Ewen: 50. 
Hillard: 10. Muskegon: 12. Northport: 3.33. 
Three Oaks: 13. Wheatland: S. S., 5.25; 


6.15; Wo Ba Me U. obs mor ithe wehas: 
Henry Taintor Memorial Fund, Clinton W. 
S. Kimball, 25. 
MINNESO TA—$38.47. 

Grand Meadow: 4.80. 
M. Bey ADTs Spencerbrook: 
Wire sele My lees 
MISSOURI—$11.50. 

Hannibal: 3, Lebanon: 8.50. 
MONTANA—$9.42. 

Billings: 6.15. Livingston: S. S., 3.27. 
NEBRASKA—$19.61. 

Bertrand: 7. Inland: German, 6.50. Serib- 
ner: 6.11, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$240.66. 

Brentwood: 4. Epping: by Rev. and Mrs. 
F. W. Spaulding, 5. Hampstead: 4.05. Hollis: 
3.71. Laconia: 22.90. Plainfield: Mrs. S. R. 
Baker, 10. Portsmouth: North, 182. Tam- 
worth: 4. Temple: 5. 

NEW JERSEY—$35.00. 

Upper Montelair: 35. 
NEW YORK—$183.49. 

Brooklyn: Evangel: 15.20; Flatbush, 24.57. 
Camden: 16.50. Eldred: 7. ‘Fairport: 3.68. 
Flushing: 40.84. Northfield: 6.10. Patchogue: 


Park 


Minneapolis: 
2.50. 


Swede, 


48. Sherbourne: 10.60. Westmoreland: (2) 
ii; 
NORTH CAROLINA—$1.00. 

Salem: 1. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$1,219.45. 

Carrington: 15.10.. Fargo: Scan., 800. 
Washburn: insurance, 404.35. 
OHIO—$309.10. 

Akron: W. §., 27.20. Austinburg: W. S., 
1.60. Bellevue: W. S., 4. Burton: W. S., 80c. 


Cincinnati: Columbia W. §S., 1.60. Clarks- 
field: W. 8., 96c. Cleveland: Bethlehem: W. 
§., 3.20; Euclid Ave. W. S., 52; Highland M. 


S., 80c; Mt. Zion W. S.. 3.20. Columbus: 
First W. S., 66; North W. S., 4.24. Eagle- 
ville: Y. P. S. C. E., 80c. Elyria: First 
W. S., 5.60; Second, 7.50. East Cleveland: 
W. S., 2.29. Fort Recovery: 8. Fredericks- 
burg: Y. P. 8S. C. E., 3. Garrettsville: W. 
S., 80c. Geneva: W. S), 7.11. Glenville: W. 
S., 80c. Lorain: First W. S., 8. Marietta: 


Harmer W. S., 1.50;-Oak Grove W. §8., 80c. 


Medina: W. S., 7. Martins Ferry: 1.71. 
Mt. Vernon: 5. Newark: W. S., 1.20; Y. P. 
'§. C. E., 5. New London: W. §S., 89c. North 


Fairfield: W. S;, 96c; S. S., 1.60. Norwalk: 


W. S., 1. Oberlin: First, W. S., 10; Second, 
8. §., 6.50. Ravenna: W. S., 2.57. Sandusky: 
1.69. Tallmadge: S. S., 8.40; W. S., 5. 
Toledo: Central, 17.81; Central W. §8., 58c; 


Central S. S., 5; Washington St., 2.85; Wash- 


ington St. W. §., 238. Twinsburg: S. S., 
5.08; W. S., 3.56. Youngstown: Elm St. W. 
Si, a07, 


OKLAHOMA—$10.00 

Guthrie: Plymouth, rent, 10. 
OREGON—#$58.10. 

Ashland: 5. Elliot: Prairie 2.40. Lebanon: 
I, Carlton, 2.70. Portland: First W. M. §., 
25; Highland W. M. S., 7. Woodhaven: 38; 
BW Ls eviee ree) tes: 
PENNSYLVANIA—$12.00. 

Braddock: First, 11. 


Philadelphia: Miss 
Maud Stone, 1, ‘ 
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RHODE ISLAND—$61.98. 
East Providence: United, 2.98. 
59. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$5.50. 
Hudson: 3. Mobridge: 2.50. 
TENNESSEE—$1.87. 

East Lake: 1.87. 
VERMONT—$66.23. 
Pittsford: 7.02. 
field: 36.75. West Brattleboro: 

bridge: 5.75. 
WASHINGTON—$14.75. 
Five Mile Prairie: 9. 
4.75; Oak Lake, 1. 
WISCONSIN—$141.99. 
Evansville: 15.25. 


Kingston: 


Saxtons River: 11. Spring- 
5.71. Wey- 


Seattle: Keystone, 


Ft. Atkinson: 21. Lake 
Geneva: 8. Minong: 18c. Solon Springs: 50c. 
Williams Bay: 2.07. Wyalusing: 2; W. 
H. M. U., 32.99; For the Chas, Henry Taintor 
Memorial Fund. Menomonie: Mrs. V. A. 
Knapp, 50. Union Grove: Mrs. Benj, Smith, 
10. 


W YOMING—$9.07 


Big Piney: 40c. Manville: 


Glendo: 60c. 


4. Shoshoni: 1.41. Wheatland: S6c.  Wor- 
land: 1.80. 

INTEREST—$1 916.88. 

New York: C. BH. B:, 171.60; M: @Cse., 


162.50; Al 1 “Co, iG aU Se Co geen, 


Interest, 1,816.50. 
LOANS REFUNDED-—$8§,258.39. ; 

Fruitvale, Cal.: 25. Denver, Crlo.: Ohio 
Ave., 75. Washington, D. C.: Plymouth, 250. 
Sea Breeze, Fla.: 50.10. Albion, Ml.: 18.25. 
Elkhart, Ind.: 1,000. Indianapolis, Ind-: 
Covenant, 300. Dubuque, Ia.: Summit, Bal., 
112.04. Mason City, Ia.: 500. Springfield, 
Mass.: Park ,500. Minneapolis, Minn.: Como 
Ave., 200. Kansas City, Mo.: 8. W. Tah., 
1,500. St. Louis, Mo.: Compton Hill, 500; 
Reber Pl. 30. Haworth, N. J.: 150. Manas- 
quan, N. J.: 70. Binghamton, N. Y.: BH. Side, 
150. New York City: North, 500. Richmond 
Hill, N. Y.: 750. Roland, N. Y.: 538. Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y.: 250. Ashtabula, O.: Finnish, 25. 
Newark, O.: 200. Redfield, S. D.: 300. Sioux 
Falls, S. D.: 300. Millwaukee, Wis.: North 
Side, 300. Two Rivers, Wis.: 150. 
INTEREST ON LOANS—$669.50. 

Texarkana, Ark.: 120. Mason City, Ia.: 
40. Springfield, Mass.: Utica, N. 
Y.: Plymouth 67.50. Lorain, O.: Second, 
128. Salem, Ore.: 12. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Kensington, 42.50. Redfield, S. D.: 32. Sioux 
Falls. S. D.: 112.50. Austin, Tex.: 90. 
ANNUITIES—$5,000. 

New Haven, Ct.: Theron & Margaret Upson, 
$5,000. 


LEGACIES—$35.00. ; 
Saratoga, Calif.: Est. Mary J. Stewart, -35. 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 
ILTINOIS—$300. 

Webi Ma (Ue S00: 
MASSACHUSETTS—$70.10. 

Amesbury: Union, 14.90. Georgetown: 
First, 5.20. Newburyport: Central, 50. 
OHIO—$24.45. 

Oberlin: First, 24.45. 


Park, 25: 


FOR PARSONAGE BUILDING. 
CALIFORNIA—$188. 
Ramona: 2). Rialto: 30. 
Rev, F. Lawson, 50; Bal., 3. 
Redondo: 15. Calexieo: 20. 
COLORADO—$95. 


Guerneville: by 
Kenwood: 50. 


Denver: Harmon, 50. Lafayette: 25. 
Stratton: 20. 
CONNECTICUT—$104. ; 

Denham: S. B. Foote, 25. No. Guildford: 
Rev. HH. * P: Ayer, 1: Norwalk: Julia M. 


Wilson, 3. Oakville: 65; Mrs. L. C. Post, 10. 
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ILLINOIS—$175. 
Chicago: Lawn, 175. 


IOWA—$218. 
Davenport: Berea, 120. Little Rock: 90. 
Popejoy: 8. 


KANSAS—4$69. 
Almena: Bal., 69. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$35. 

Dedham: Mrs. M. C. Burguess, 5. South 
Framingham: Cynthia Kendall, 5. Spring- 
field: S. A. Hazen, 25. 


MICHIGAN—$50, 
St. Joseph: 50. 
MINNESOTA~— $12. 

W. EM. U., 12. 


MISSOURI—$75. 
Kansas City: S. W. Tab., 75. 


MONTANA—$5.00 
Livingston: 5. 


NEBRASKA—$140. 
LineoIn: Plymouth, 75. Grand Island: 25. 
Naper: 40. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—S10. 
Bennington: Mrs. Charlotte M. Whitney, 10. 


NEW YORK—#41. 

Saat sae Cc. H. Tuttle, 30. New York 
y: elen M. Dwight, 10. bE 

Nellie Myer,. 1. : chy fh 


NORTH CAROLINA—$118, 
Dry Creek: 10. Raleigh: 108. 


NORTH DAKOTA—142.50, 
Heaton: Bal., 112.50. Hillsboro: 30, 


OHTO—$100. 
Cleveland: Emanuel, 25; Cyril Chapel, 25. 
Ironton: 50. 


OKLAHOMA-—$74.89. 
~f as Creek: 15. Chickasha: 50. Seward: 
PENNSYLVANIA—$200. 

Pittston: Welsh, 200. 
WASHING TON—$30. 

Beach: 10. Maltby: 20. 
WYOMING—$102.50., 
eget bein Virst, 62.50. Buffalo: L. C. C., 


Receipts for Church Building........ $21 195.00 
Receipts for Particular Churches... 894.55 
Receipts for Parsonage Building.... 1,984.89 


Total Receipts for the month...$23,574.44 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
‘Henry db Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary W ork 
June, 1910 


ALABAMA— 
Bexar: Friendship S., 1.06. Gadsden: S., 
1. Total, $2.06 which is C. D. Coll’n. 


ARIZONA— 

Cochise: S., 1.15. Hughes: S., 1.10. Pearce: 
S., 15. Prescott: First S., 10.77. Shenan- 
doah: S., 15.63. Texas Canyon: S., 7. Tombh- 
stone: First S., 13.75. Tuesen: First, 5. 
Total $69.40 which is C. D. Coll’n, 


ARKANSAS— 

Gentry: 7.23. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Campbell: C. & S., 10.23. Ceres: Smyrna 
Park C. & S., 10. Cottonwood: c & A, 4. 
French Gulch: S., 2.42. Glen Ellen: Cc. & 8., 
8.20. Lincoln: C. & S., 10. Lockeford: Cc. & 
S., 6. Manteca: C. & S., 2.53. Martinez: C. & 
S., 9.30. Mill Valley: C. & S., 3.70. Oakland: 
Boulevard S., 2.08. Redwood: Cc. & S., 25. San 
Juan: C. & S., 7.50. San Mateo: C. & &., 
15. Saratoga: C. & S. & C. B., 24. Weaver- 
ville: Cc. & S., 2%. Total $165.96, which is 
Cc. D. Coll’n. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Avalon: C. & S., 20.55. Barstow: S., 4.82. 
Calexico: S. 8.30. Jasper: S., 4.68. La 
Jolla: 13.66. Tos Angeles: Olivet §., 8.21; 
Brooklyn Hts. S., 6. Manhattan: S., 3. Mid- 
land: §.. 2. Redondo: C. & S., 10. San 
Diego: Logan Hts. S., 855. Ventura: 8., 
12.53. Villa Park: &., 6.26. Total, $107.55 
which is C. D. Coll’n. 

COLORADO— 

Colorado Springs: Hillside S., 5.60, Den- 
ver: Englewood §., 2.90. Fort Collins: Ply- 
mouth &.,,9.00. Pueblo, Pilgrim S., 5.86. Sale 
outfit. 155.60. Supplies, Oc. Total $178.26. 
of which $22.16 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
CONNECTICUT— 

Berlin: S., 29.52. Bridgeport: Black Rock 
S., 13.28. Bridgewater: Cc. & S., 14.08. Bris- 


tol: 7. Brooklyn: S., 9.50. Canterbury: Sie 
2.37. Centerbrook: S., 5.50. Columbia: 8.50. 
Coventry: S., 9.09. Cromwell: S., 9.18. Dan- 
jelson: §., 11.60. Derby: Second S., 35.87. 
Durham: §., 5. Eastford: S., 4. East Gran- 
by: S, 7. East Haddam: 10.54. East Nor- 
walk: Swedish §S., 3. Ellington: S., 16.33. 
Elisworth: 8.70. Exeter: 4. Falls Village: 
5. Georgetown: C. & S., 10.75. Glastonbury: 
S., 17.88. Goshen: S., 5.50. Granby: South 
S., 8.12. Greenwich: Stanwich S., 13. Had- 
dam: S., 3. Hadlvme: &, 6. Hartford: 
Windsor Ave. S., 8.56; Warburton Chapel §., 
16.05. Huntington: 10. Tvoryton: 19.85. 
Middlefield: S., 265. Middletown: First S., 
Ph. Nenaug: 10.91, New Britain: Stanley 
Mem’! 38., 5.46. New Wartford: 8S... 15.26. 
New Haven: United, 100; Dwight Place &., 
19.29: Shelton Ave. &, 8. Center S., 15. 
New Milford: 14.59. New Preston: 10.02. 
Orange: &., 4.28. Putnam: Second S., 4.26. 
Shelton: S&., 20.14. South Lyme: S., 2. Staf- 
fordville: S.. 3.07. Stonington: Second S., 13. 
Stratford: S., 8.85. Taleottville: S., 12. 
Terrvville: 2815; &., 5.16. Torrington: Tor- 
ringford §S., 7.10. Vernon Center: S.. ABR. 
Washington: 24.25. Waterbury: Bunker Hill, 
5. Westbrook: S., 12.80. Westchester: S., 
6G0. Weston: S., 4. Wilton: §.. 10. Wina- 
ham: 23.18. Winsted: Wirst &., 24.57. Wood- 
bridge: S., 5 W. H. M. Tr, 80 Total &R74_.29 
of which $455.70 is ¢. 1D. Col’n, and £80.00 
is received through W. TI. M. UV. 
FT.ORIDA— 

Avon Park: C. & S., 8. Lake Helen: S., 
1. Mt. Dera: 2. Tangerine: 50c. | Winter 
Park: 5. Total $31.50, of which $29.00 is C. 


D. Coll’n. 
GEORGIA— 

Atlanta: Cenfral, 29.57; Rerean &., 1.50. 
Barnesville: 10.32. Total $41.39, which is C. 
D. Coll'n. 
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IDAHO— 

Challis: S., 11. Clark Fork: C. & §S., 5. 
Deary: C. & S., , 10. 87. Genesee: C. & st 19. 33. 
Texas Ridge: S., 6.74. Wallace: 8., 9 50. Sale 
of buggy, 25. "Collection, 10. Total $97.44, 
of which $62.44 is C. D, Coll’n. 


ILLINOIS— 
Abingdon: 6.15. 
Cc. & S., 7 Atkinson: 
4.40. Bartlett: S., 6. 
Bunker Hill: 8., 10,21. 
Chebanse: S., 5.42. Chenoa: 
S., 15.78. Chesterfield: S., 
First. US:, 26.56; New 
S., 225) - South; © 914°32) 
6; Bowmanville §., 7.15; 


Albion: §8., 15.51. Amboy: 
S., 6.60. Atlas: S., 
Big Woods: S&., 4. 
Cedar Point: S., 8.15. 
S., 5.: Cherry: 
719: Chicago: 
Pngland. 11.29; 
Christ, German, 
Cortland St. §&., 


6; Covenant S., 6; Mont Clare S., 13.18; 
Auburn Park S., 10; Ewing St. S., 30.20; 
Bethesda, 2.50; §., 20.50; Waveland 
Ave. S., 16.99; ‘Brainerd §., 9 27; Madison 


Ave. S., 20; Grayland S., 7.87. Friend, 100. 


Cornwall: S., 8.36. Dalzell: S., 2.15. Dan- 
ville: First 8., 8.18. De Kalb: First S., 10.19; 
De Long S8., 7. De Pue: §8., 10.52. Dover: 
Cc. & S., 12.51. Downer’s Grove: S., 12.12. 


East Moline: §S., 1. 
Fall Creek: S., 40. 
Godfrey: S., 12. 

Ss). 15. 


Evanston: Friend, 10. 
Garden Prairie: C. B., 3. 
Gridley: S., 14. Highland: 
Hinsdale: Friend, 6. Jacksonville: 
S., 21.50. Joy Prairie: S., 5.45. La Harpe: 
11.80. Loda: S., 25. lLyonsville: 15. Me- 

S., 12. Malta: 6.41. Maywood: South 
S., 4.75. Mazon: S., 9.56. Melville: C. & S., 
6. Millburn: S., 17. Moline: Union §S., 3. 
Morgan Park: S., 30. Morris: S., 6. Mounds: 
Asie S.. 7 0: Mount Carmel: S., 1.90. Oak 
Lawn: §S., 1. Oak Park: First W. S., 30. 
: S., 30.16. Oneida: S., 11. Ontario: S., 
12. Oswego: S., 7.25. Ottawa: S., 12.52. 
Park Ridge: S., 8.58. Pecatonica: §., 8.17. 
Peoria: First, 35. Plymouth: 5.34. Rantoul: 
S., 4. Rockefeller: S., 10.20. Rockford: First 
Si oo Roodhouse: §., 5.83. Roseville: 
Seward: Tirst S., 10. Sherrard: S., 
Shirland: S., 2.75. Somonauk: S., 7. 
Sterling: S., 40.90. Summit: S., 3.85. Wau- 
kegan: §S., 10. Western Springs: S., 22. 
Woodstock: ee 10. Total $1,119.65, of which 
$1,001.65 is C. sain n, and $30.00 is received 
through Wie JE: OM 


INDIANA— 

Angola: J. C. E., 10. 
Indianapolis: First, 2.44; Brightwood S., 5. 
Michigan City: Wmanuel, German, Prim. 
Depts, -232 48.5 8: Ontario: 290. Orland: 
S., 5.43. Porter: S., ie Ship- 
shewana: §., 2.50. Terre Haute: First, 3.56; 
Plymouth §S., 8.25; West W. S., 5. Whiting: 
S &. Total $64.08, of which $34. 64415 -Co5D. 
ee and $7.00 is received through W. H. 


IOWA— 
Anita: 3. 
Cedar Rapids: 
S., 8. Central City: S., 10 
22.20. Clinton: §., 13.50. Crawfordsville: 
Welch, 5, Cresco: 10.64. Cromwell: 9.56. 
Farmington: §S., 5.82. Galt: S., 3.27. Garner: 
S., 5.14. Gilbert Station: S., 10.50. Glenwood: 
S., 6.62. Lakeside: Clear Lake S., 2.72. Me- 
Intyre: §., 2.87. Miles: C. & S., 10. Mitchell: 
8., 5.30. Newtonville: 2.  Nilesville: S., 3.70 
Olds: S., 9. Peterson: S., 5.38. Sioux City: 
First §., 25. Sloan: S., 10. Van Cleve: S., 
5.90. Weaver: S., 3.80. Wittenberg: S., 7.82. 
Total $252.77, of which $240.77 is C D. Coll’n. 


KANSAS— 

Almena: §., 5. Bloomington: 1.72. 
son: 4. Council Grove: S., 18. Dial: Priend, 
60c. Douglass: C. & S., 8 Dover: C. & &, 
5. Fairview: 10. Fort Seott: C. & S., 3.43. 
Gaylord: C. & S., 5. Geneva: C. & S., 4.80. 


Elwood: W. S., 2. 


S., 9.11. Cass: S., 9.90. 
27.02. Centerdale: 
Clarion: C. & §. 


Avoca: 
Hirst’ s., 


Car- 


Hiawatha: §S., 10. Highland: C. & §S., 4.82. 
Jetmore: Bethany C. & §S., 2. Kirwin: §S., 
12.25. McPherson: S., 8 Maize: GC & §S., 


12.11. 
S,, 5. 


Mt Hope: C. & §&., 5. 
Partridge: C. & §&,, 


Oneida: C. & 
11.40. Pleasant 
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View: Friend, 60c. Ridgeway: S., 3.20. 
Sedgwick: S., 8. Stockton: S., 13.23. Strong 
City: C. & S., 8. Udall: S., 5. Wakefield: 
S., 6.40. Wheaton: 5. Zeandale: S., 6.11. 
Total $181.17, of which $149.25 is C, D. 
Coll’n. 

KENTUCKY— 

Berea: C. & S., 1. Corbin: S., 1.83. Lud- 
low: §8., 9. Total $11.83, of which $10.83 is 
Cy Ds Col’n: 

LOUISIANA— 

Abbeville: S., 3. Towa: 6.45. Roseland: S., 
14:77. Total $24.22; which is CC. D. ‘Collin. 
MAINE— 

Alfred: 3.65. Belfast: First S., 3. Benton 
Falls: 1.50. Bluehill:  S., 50 Brewer: 


South §S., 5. Foxeroft and Dover: 8.13. Free- 


port: South, 2. Marsardis: S., 3.76. Minot: 
a Norridgewock: Cc. & S., 4.55. Orono: 5.22. 
Orrington: DWast S., 2. South Berwick: S., 
5.42. Stoneham: Hast S., 3.27. Temple: S., 


2.50. Total $53.50, of which $37.22 is C. D. 
Coll’n. 


MARYLAND— 
Frostburg: S., 21.60. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Amesbury: Union S§S., 2.40. Amherst: South 
S., 3.24. Andover: South, Prim. Dept., 2; 
Ballardvale §., 7.58; Seminary S., 10. Becket: 
5.20. Bedford: > She 6 Belchertown: 
Berlin: 4.45; S., 2.55. Billerica: S., 
10.82. Boston: Second, Dorchester, Sjewac be 5-5 
75; Central, 240; W. Roxbury, 24. 20; Trinity, 
Neponset s., 9,23; Highland, Roxbury, T25e 
S., 10. Imman- Walnut ‘Ave., Roxbury, 


341.45, Boxboro: S., 4.67. Boxford: 
West, 3. Braintree: First, 9.40. Buck- 
land: 4.50. Cambridge: First, Prin. 
Dept., 4.46; First Evangelical S., 25. Chester: 
Second, 5.50. Colerain: 7. Concord: Trin., 


24.27; S. and M. S., 10. Danvers: First, 9.05; 


S., 6.50. Dedham: §&., 4.30. Duxbury: &., 
2.05. Essex: S., 8. Everett: Mystic Side S., 
10. Fall River: First S., 28; Central, 71.50. 


Vitchburg: Rollstone §S., 7: German S., 5: 
Framingham: Grace §S., 2207. Grafton: S., 
13.39. Granville: First, 3.07. Greenfield: Sec- 
ond, 15.23. Hamilton: S., 5. Hampden: 10. 
Hanson: South, 2.75. Holyoke: Second, 
558.66. Ipswich: Linebrook C. & S., 138. 
Lawrence: Lawrence St. S., 15.28. Lee: 
SF... ote Lenox: S., 3.99. Lincoln: §&., 
18.50. Littleton: 6. Ludlow: Center, 12. 
Lynn: North §., 7.60. Marblehead: S., 22.48. 
MarshAeld Hills: 3.27. Mattapoisett: 10.40; 
S., 2.70. Middlefield: S., 6. Milton: S., 6.05. 
New. Braintree: S., 3.88. New Marlboro: 
First, 5; Southfield, 6. Newton: Newtonville, 
40.12. Northampton: Edwards §., 57.25. 
North Attleboro: Oldtown, 9.69. Norwood: 
Prim. Dept., 25. Paxton: 8.27. Pepperell: 
S., 18.05. Petersham: S., 84.78. Plainfield: 
S., 2.30. Quiney: Wollaston §., 19.84. Rayn- 
ham: S., 5. Rockport: First, 4.53. Salem: 
Tabernacle §., 20.79. Sandisfield: S., 4.50. 
Shelburne Falls, 30. Southampton: §S., 11.25. 
Southbridge: 16.56. Stockbridge: Interlaken 
8., 7.67. Stoughton: 7.40. Swampscott: S., 
10. Taunton: Bast S., 275. Topsfield: 5. 
Tyngsboro: §8., 6.64. Walpole: S., 10; Bast 
S., 6,25. Wellesley: 17.48. Wendell: 
Westfield: First, 37.99. Westminster: 
West Springfield: First, 25. Woburn: North 
S., 12. Worcester: Union §S., 5.51; Tatnuck, 
2.25. Yarmouth: S., 6. W. H. M. A. of Mass. 
and R, I., 150. ‘Total $2,356.30, of which 
$489.57 is C. D. Coll’n, and $150 is received 
through W. H. M. A. 


MICHIGAN— ‘ 

Ada: First §., 6.50. Addison: 6. Algansee: 
8., 3.90. Alpine and Walker: 4.76.; S., 7.18; 
Y. P. S. C. E., 3.14. Ann Arbor: 24.39. Bala- 
win: 7.50. Bangor: West, 3. Batavia: 1.60. 
Belding: S., 4.19. Bellaire: S., 5.50. Brad- 
ley: S., 3.08. Breckenridge: S., 10. Butter- 
nut: §., 3.53. Cannon: §., 6.50. Cedar: §S., 
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2.50. Charlevoix: 11.37. Chase: 
boygan: S., 20. Chelsea: §S., : 
S., 70c. Clare: S., 4. Clinton: S., 25. Co- 
lumbus: S., 53.07. Conklin: S., 8.82.  Con- 
stantine: S., 20.97. Corinth: S., 7. Crystal: 
S., 4.35. Detroit: Kirst, 25; Brewster S., 35.86 5 
North, 19.22; Highland Park, 8.25. Douglas: 
S., 5. East Gilead: 4.65. East Lansing: S., 
8 Frankfort: S., 4.90. Freeland: S., 2.50. 
Galesburg: S., 2 Gaylord: S., 9.51. Grand 
Blane: S., 13. Grand Junction: S., 5. Grand 
Ledge: S., 7.25. Grand Rapids: Wast &., 
12.10; Plymouth S., 11. Grass Lake: 11.50. 
Greenville: S., 18.34. Hersey: S., 5.75. Hilli- 
ards: S., 4. Hopkins: Second, 10.25. Imlay 
City: S., 25. Jackson: First, 22.52; Plymouth 
S., 10.84. Johannesburg: C. & S., 6. Kala- 
mazoo: S., 314% Laingsburg: 3.05. Lake 
Linden: S., 5.27. Leonidas 5%., 4. 
4.50. Maniste: S., 29.22. Maybee: S., 10. 
Merrill: S., 5.75. Michigan Center: 
dleville: 7.48. Moline: S., 12. Mulliken: S., 
2.79. Murner: S., 2.63. Muskegon: First, 
24.57. Highland Park S8., 2. Newport: S., 2.50. 


1.50. Che- 


Chester: 


North Adams: 10.50. Onekama: S., 236. 
Ovid: S., 14.18. Pleasanton: S., 75c.  Pratt- 
ville: S., 1.59. Ransom: S&S., 12. Rapid 


River: 12. Redridge: S., 4. Rochester: S., 


4.15. Rockford: S., 7-81. Rockwood: 8., 1.43. 
Saginaw: Genesee Ave. S., 4.49. Salem: Sec- 
ond, 5. Sheridan: S., 6.50. Somerset: S., 
7.39. Suttons Bay: 1.50. Townline: S., 1.65 


Three Oaks: 


nh. Kk. W.,. 600. 
Victor: S., 3. 


Utica: S., 6. 


’ Ypsilanti: §&., 
26.69. Total $1,444.82, of which $795.86 is 
c& DD. Coll’n. 
MINNESOTA— 


Cannon Falls: First S., 3.79. Center Chain: 


90c. Clearwater: S., 5. Dexter: S., 2.74. 
Dodge Center: S., 4.57. Edgerton: 7. Fair- 
mont: S., 13.84. Freeborn: 1.25. Lake oen- 
ton: §., 3.12. Mankato: First S., 11.46. 
Mapleton: 3.18. Minneapolis: Plymouth, 
36.29; Pilgrim, 10.24. Moorhead: Sey &i 6 & 
New Richland: §8., 3.07. Princeton: oe 
S., 5. St. Paul: Bell Chapel S8., 2. Villard: 
S., 440. Winthrop: 6. Total $130.79, of 
which $78.77 is C. D. Coll’n. 

MISSOURI— 

Bevier: First S., 6. Cole Camp: S., 6.34. 


Green Ridge: S., 9-50. 


Honey Creek: S., 4- 
Iberia: S., 4.75. 


Kansas City: Elmwood §&., 
3.08. Neosho: 10. Nichols: 5., 3.25. Pierce 
City: S., 10. St. Louis: Pilgrim, 10.38. 
Springfield: German, 3. Total $70.30, of 
which $46.92 is C. D. Coll’n. 

MONTANA— 

Absarokee: 5. Ballantine: §., 2.30. Big Tim- 
ber: S., 7.62. Dixon: 1.01. Dodson: 5&., 3. 
Glendive: 8.25. Homestead: 7.22. Huntley: 8. 
3.24. Polson: 97c. Red Lodge: C. & §., 7.75. 
Total $46.36, of which $29.16 is C. D. Coll’n. 


NEBRASKA— ay 
Bloomfield: Friend, 2.50. Butte: S., 6.50. 
Cherry Valley: 5S., 50c. Clear Lake: S., 1 
Dunning: S., 1.02. Kennedy: S., 42c. Lin- 
ecoln: Vine, Friend, 5; Salem, German, 4. 
Mullen: No. 69 S., 2.19. Newton: S8., 15c. 
Rose Bud: 5&., 7be. Seneca: 1.22; &., 1.31. 
Springfield: S., 1.78. Thedford: 5., 1. Valley 
Grove: S., 1.29. Waverly: 7. Weeping 
Water: Friend, 5. Wisner: S., 6.08. Sup- 


plies: 2.66. Total $51.87, of which $21.86 is 


c. D, Coll’n. 


NEVADA— 

Reno: First C. & 

w HAMPSHIRE— 
Say haere 7. Auburn: + 1. Barnstead: 
South C. S., 5. Bennington: §., ‘0.80. 
Brentwood: Hast, 4.95. Center Harbor: 8 
5.30. Claremont: 4.42. Colebrook: Cc & §. 
5. Conway: North S., 3.85. Dunbarton: 8. 
2 Farmington: 3.80 Gilmanton: 5., 51. 
Greenland: C. & S., 11.80. Hampstead: 85. 
Henniker: S., 9. Hinsdale: S., 8.15. Keene: 
First §., 13.32; Court st. C. & S., 15. Kings- 
ton: S., 5.60. Lempster: 68c. Mason: 3. 


Beg Sette 
Biss 


pe 
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8. .8i,,.5- 
Raymond: §&., 


Newington: §., 1.55. 


Pittsfield: C. 
Portsmouth: North §., 


21.27. 


5. Rindge: C. & S., 10. Walpole: 13.36. 
Weare: North §., 2.50. Wilmot: §8., 5.60. 
Wilton: Second &., 6.46. Wolfboro: 10.67. 
otal $204.47, of which $151.78 is C. D. 
ColVn. 

NEW JERSEY— 


Chatham: 


Stanley S., 10. Chester: S., 6. 
Closter: 13. 


Elizabeth: §., 25. Montclair: 


First S., 20. Passaic: First S., 15.38. otal 
$89.38, of which $44.88 is C. D. Coll’n. 
NEW MEXICO— 

Clovis: S., 55c. 
NEW YORK— 

Aquebogue: 6.65, Ashville: S., 10. Bridge- 


water: C. & S., 9. Brooklyn: Puritan, 14; 
Parkville, G. C. B., 8.87; Chureh of Evangel, 
B. S., 10. Brookton: S. 4.40. | Cambria: Bu, 


8.26. Camden: 7.78. Canaan Four Corners: 
S., 12. Carthage: 12. Clarkson: 2. Clay- 
ville: Pilgrim 8., 5.25. Coventryville: S., 5. 


Crown Point: Hirst S., 6.25. Danby 5., 5.71. 
Deansboro: 3.20, _Farmingville: Bis 3. 
Franklin: C. & S., 19.40. Gaines: 11. Glovers” 
ville: §., 22. Groton City: S., 3.50. Ithaca: 
95.60. Jamestown: First S., 51.77. Newark 
Valley: S., 8 New York: Manhattan, 22.59. 
Ogdenburg: S., 138. Orient: 7.37. Osceola: 
S., 5. Paris: 6. Pelham: S., 5. Philadelphia: 
S., 6.60. Port Leyden: 10.25. Pulaski: 8., 9 
Reed Corners: 5.75. Richmond Hill: Union 
W. S., 5. Riverhead: Sound Ave., 24.78. Rod~ 


man: 7.62. Roscoe: S., 4.. Rushville: 8.50. 
Saugerties: 10.50. Warsaw? 21.89. Washing- 
ton Mills: 17. West Bloomfield: S., 10.07. 


White Plains: Chatterton Hill S., 8.26. Total 
$477.32, of which $237.54 is Cc. D. Coll’n, and 
$5.00 is received through W. H. M. U. 
NORTH CAROLINA— 

Dudley: S., 2. High Point: S., 5  Liles- 


ville: S., 1. Southern Pines: @)  & Se, 26:20. 

Total $34.20, which ig Cc. D. Coll’n. 

NORTH DAKOTA— ; 
Abercrombie: C. & &., 1. Amenia: C, & &., 


15.96. Beach: C. & S., Bentley: S8., 
4.19. Berthold: C. & 5&., 5. Bowman: C & §, 
4.22. Emerson: 2.54. Fingal: C. & S., 8. 
Garrison: C. & S., 7 Glen Ullin: C. & S., 
20. Hankinson: 8.54; S., 5.75. Hebron: 
Bethesda, 1.80. Hettinger: 8., 12.36. Kensal: 
Cc. & S., 10. Krem: 3.50, Litchville: C. & 
S., 11.44. Lueca: Cc, & S., 10. Medora: 89e. 
Michigan: W. M. S., 5. Mott: C. & S., 5.39. 
Oberon: C. & §&., 10.61. Plaza: 5&., 
Richardton: Stickney, 90e. Shell: S., : 
Velva: C. & &., 10.75. Wahpeton: Co 8s 
29. Friend, 4.05. Association, 3.86. Sup- 
plies, 3.28. Total $219.88, of which $184.58 
is C. D. Coll’n, and $5 is received through 
Ww. H. M. U. 
O== ~ 
ag meeet s., 4. Ashland: S., 16.05. 
herst: Second C. & &., 9. Ashtabula: 
10; 8., 25; Seeond, 10. Atwater: > 
S., 17.17. Aurora: S., 6. Berlin Heights: Ba 
18. Bluesereek: S., 4.25. Chagrin Falls: 
16.53. Cincinnati: Walnut Hills 8., 54.19. 
Cleveland: Bethlehem §&., 125 Park S., 18.65; 
Hough Ave., 11.60; Trinity 5., 8.30. Colum- 
bus: Hastwood C. & S., 20. Cuyahoga Falls: 
s., 9. Eagleville: S., 13. Elyria: First Bes 
2.50; Second S., 5.50. Freedom: ee er 
Hamilton: 5., 8. Kent: §., 25. Lodi: S., 19. 
Marblehead: §., 5.89. Marietta: First 8., 6.62, 
Newark: Wirst, 11.31. North Fairfield: S., 
10. North Monroeville: §., 8.18. North Olm- 
é 1. Norwalk: Bey x Oak Hill: 
Parkman: S., 12. Richmond: 
§., 25. Rockport: 10.07. 
Sandusky: C. & S., 27.59. 


Am- 
Virst, 
1 & 


10, 
Welsh §., 1.68. 
. Rock Creek: 


Rootstown: 23.86. 


>} 8.50. 

brook: S., 9.55. Steubenville: 5., 
eocenat First §S., 35; Washington St., 8.31. 
Central i... 205 Plymouth, 4.50; Birmingham 


i ark 9: Marian 
Sy Os Walbridge Park BRS 3.523 Mar 
Pe Francs S., 100. Vaughnsville: Sst. i Wiau- 
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SS: 10.2 efor 


Ses mula Wellington: 
S714. Coll’n. 


714.85, of which $558.61 is C. D. 


OKLAHOMA— 

Agra: S., 8 Alpha: C. & S., 6. Altona: 
Cc. & S., 4.14. Bethel: Hdmond C. & &., 6.06. 
Breckenridge: C. & S., s. Carrier: C. & B8., 
22.40. Coldwater: 16.15. Doby Springs: C. 
& S., 6.25. Drummond: C. & 38., 811. For- 
est: c & S., 7. Gage: S., 6. Kingfisher: C. 
& S., 9 Lawnview: Cc & Medford: 

7 Meridian: C, & §8., 1.05. Okarche: 
15.50. Oklahoma City: Pilgrim C. 

Oktaha: 5; 8., Park: King- 
& §S., 2.62. Parker: C, & §S., 3.60. 
& §., 5.80. Turkey Creek: 


fisher C: 
Pleasant View: C, 


S., 6.25. Waynoka: C. & §., 6.55. Weather- 
ford: C. & 8., 11.55. Willow Creek: C, & &., 
1.50. Friend, 50c. tam $231.30, of which 
$215.80 is C. D. Coll 

OREGON— 


KFernvale: S., 1.28. Forest Grove: 20; S., 


15.51, The Dalles: S., 6.50. Table Rock: Ss. 
11.57. WYotal $54.86, which is C. D. Coll’n. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

Allegheny: Kirst, 2. Ebensburg: North, 3. 
Johnstown: §., 11.1%. Mane: 20.82. Lander: 
S., 4.26. Philadelphia: Midvale, 1,25. Witts- 
burs? SLirst oS.. 0: Scranton: Puritan 38., 
6.34. Susquehanna: §., 2.35. ‘otal $6U.14, of 


which $58.14 is C. D. Coll’n. 
RHODE ISLAND— J 

Barrington: S., 14.85. -E. Providence: New- 
man §., 5.72; Riverside, 4.24; United 8, 5.8). 
Pawtucket: Darlington, 5.484; Park Place 8., 
4). Providence: Pilgrim S., 11.50. Slaters- 
Ville: 3.54. Westerly: Pawcatuck §S., 8.55. 
Total $79.68, of which $71.85 is C. D. Coll’n. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Ashton: S., 2.50. Athol: S., 3.25. Beloit: 
S., 3. Blaine: C, & S., 3.52. Canton: S., 
16.38. Chelsea: 3.24. Cresbard: 10.10. Em- 
pire: 1.35. Fruitdale: S., 1. Lake Alice: S., 
6.91. Lane: S., 5. Ree Heights: C. & S., 
18.67; B. B., 4.61. Revillo: 7. Springfield: 
S., 2. Valley Springs: 20.30. Yankton: 35. 
Total $143.83, of which $134.37 is C. D. Coll’n 
TENNESSEE— 

Chattanooga: First, 6.10. 
Nashville: Union, 10; Iisk University S., a 
Total $23.58, of which $6.10 is C. D. Coll’n 


TEXAS— ’ 

Amacito: First §., v.50. Corpus Christi: 
S., 3. Farwell: C. & §S., 10.20. Fort Worth: 
First, 8. Friona: 80c. Houston: Pilgrim \8., 
1.381. Port Arthur; 16. Total $48.81, of 
which $24.01 is C. D. Coll’n. 


UTAH— 
Provo: 8.20. 
VERMONT— 
Barnet: 14. Bellows Falls: 
nington: Second §., 88.50; C. al 4; North- 
S., 5; Guide Board L. s., Berkshire: 
East B.; 6.50. Brandon: W. s” 5. Brattle- 
boro: First L. A., 15,10. Burke: East S., 10. 
Burlington: First W. S., 7. Castleton: L, M. 
C., 6. Charlotte: 4.09; $., 14.53. Colchester: 


East Lake: 2.48. 


L. U., 5. Ben- 
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W. S., 4. Craftsbury: 
Danville: 


8), 6.85: 
16 5.81. 
Enosburg: 5. 


North C. 


Coventry: 
& 8. 10: 
Dorset: Bast 8., 6.25. 
Essex: S., 4.25. Franklin: 2. Granby ‘and 
Victory: S., 75c. Hinesburg: 8., 5. Jamaica: 
C. & $., 8.74. Jericho: First w. S., 5. John- 
son: §., 4.60. W. S., 5. Ludlow:-: S., 9.75. 
Lyndon: 2. Manchester: 20.50. Montpelier: 
Bethany, 11.40. Newport: W. S., 7. North- 
field: S., 5.81; W. S., 5. Norwich: 7.57. 
2 Peacham: 12.18. Pittsford: W. 
Randolph: Bethany W. S., 2.80. 
Richmond: S., 3. Rochester: 2.04: S., 
at North Hollow. S., 15c. Royalton: C, & 
; Sarah Skinner Mem. S., 5; South, 3.46. 
pki i 7,20. St. Albans: Ww. S., 10. st 
Johnsbury: North W. §&., 20; South, Friend, 
15. Saxton’s River: 12. Shoreham: W. s.. 
5. Springfield: W. S., 6. Stowe: W. S., 5. 
Strafford: S., 11. Sudbury: W. S., 2. Ver- 
shire: S., 2.50. Wallingford: S., 8.88. 
Waterbury: 4.08. Wells River: W. S., 3. 
Westford: 8. Westminster 2.75; S., 4. West 
Rutland: W. S., 5. Williamstown: C. & &., 
10.84. Williston: 10. Wilmington: §&., 
Woodstock: 23.78; W. M. S., 12.65. Memorial 


Fund, 17.54. Total $552.38, of which $207.78 
is C. D. Coll’n, and $176.36 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 

VIRGINIA— 

Disputanta: Bethlehem §S., 4.90. 
WASHINGTON— 

Avondale: C. & S., 10.50. Beach: S., 7.50. 
Carrollton: §S., 3.20. Cliffs: S8., 7.70. Coupe- 
ville: C. & S., 14. Doty: C. & S., 10.25. Ead- 
monds: C, & §S., 4. Ferndale: S., 8.70. Fobes: 
Peacedale §., 70c. Grace: S., 2 Lakeside: 
S., 7.25. Lakeview: 3.20; S., 1.80. Leaven- 
worth: S., 4. Lyle: 1; S., 2.50. Maltby: S., 


5.76. Marysville: §S., 5.07. Seattle: Columbia, 
8.60; Queen Anne S8., 6.72; Olivet S., 7.50; 
Fairmont S., 8.76; Fauntleroy S., 5. South 
Bend §&., 6.38. Snyder: S., 92ec. Spokane: 
Westminster §., 31.25. Steilacoom: S., 10.95, 
Tacoma: East S8., 8.58; Al-Ki S., 8 Walla 
Walla: Whitman East Mem’l §., 4.25. Sup- 
plies, 6.69. Total $212.73, of which $182.12 
iseC.~ Dy Col'n: 
WISCONSIN— 

Clinton: S., 15.27. Hartland: S., 11.38. La 
Crosse: 15. Total $41.65, of which $26.65 is 
Di, Colln; 


INCOME. 


Missionary Trust Wund....vossecevenis 
Asa Bullard dpi aap RE iS 


$111.75 
279.75 


Christian Knowledge Fund....... 90.00 
Grant from Business Department.. ce + 1,250.00 
TNteresh “Sava vewetestas see ee uncaicn dtc’ 8.04 

TOUS ssiwerataktare aaa ees aerate ee «$1,769.54 


Total $12,385.41, “of which $6,151. 70 is C. D. 
ean and $423. 386 is received through W. 
H 

During the month the Society has aided 
es schools, of which 55 were newly organ- 
zed. 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for July, 1910 


MAINE—$33.64. 

Brewer: First Ch. and §S. §S., 8.42. 
ington: First Ch., 8. Hampden: 2.67. 
iston: Pine St. Ch., 6. Winslow: 8.55, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$129.49. 
Bath: 3.73. .Bethlehem: 2.80. MWollis: 1.86. 
Keene: Court St. Ch., 5. Kingston: 3.65. La- 


Farm- 
Lew- 


conia: 11.45. .Plainfield: 10. 


North Ch., 91. 


VERMONT—+$61.09. 
Cornwall: S. §., 1. 


-Portsmouth: 


«Danby: Y.P Sie. i 


9; §..8., 6) Ko. G., 2. Dorset: Soserows: 
Pittsford: 4.68. Springfield: 24.50. West 
Brattleboro: 3.81. Wibdsor: Old South Ch., 
5.86. : 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


MASSACHUSETTS— $643.36. 

Abington: First Ch., 9. Amesbury: Main 
St. Ch., 3.85. Athol: Evan’l Ch., 23.70. Boston, 
Dorchester: Second S, S., 5; Romsey Ch., 4.05. 
Jamaica Plain: Central Ch,, 75; Boylston Ch., 
256. Brighton: 7.12. Cambridge: Pilgrim 
Ch., 27.40. Cohasset: Second Ch., 6.14. East 
Longmeadow: First Ch., 13.55. East North- 
field: “Record of Christian Work,” 5.50. Fitch- 
burg: Finnish Ch., 9. .Georgetown: First Ch., 


5.10. Granby: 1.89. Hadley: First Ch., 2.87. 
Holden: 5.75. Lenox: 11.43. Medford, Mystic 
Ch., 25.08. Melrose: Orth. Ch:, 15.60.  Mill- 


bury: Second Ch., 6.78. Millis: Ch. of Christ, 
4.69. New Bedford North Ch., 24.08, Newton: 
Bliot Ch.. 68; Eliot S. S., 15. Newton Centre: 
First Ch., 56.44. North Wilbruham: Grace Union 
Ch., 8.57. Pittsfield: South Ch, 10. Riehmond: 
39%. Seekonk: Union Ch., 210. Somerville: 
Jr. C. EB. 5. South Framingham: Grace Ch., 
19.14. Springfield: South Ch., 4. Taunton: 
Winslow Ch., 12.25. Wakefield: Y. PS. C. H, 
11.31. Watertown: Phillips Ch., 68.43. Welles- 
ley Hills: 27.45. Westhampton: 1. Whitman: 
First Ch., 10.35. Worcester: Old South Ch., 
95; Ch. of Covenant, 1. 


CONNECTICUT—$195.52. 
Centerbrook: 2.01, Danielson: Westfield Ch., 
8.21. Hartford: Park Ch., 20. Litehfield: 
First Ch., 21.23. New Haven: Grand Ave. Ch., 
16. Norwich: Park Ch., 44.20. Old Lyme: 
First Ch., 10.69, Plantsville: 4.90. Putnam: 
w. M. A., Second Ch., 5. Stafford Springs: 
17.80. Trumbull: 5. West Haven: 14.19. 
Westminster: 2. Winchester: 4.29. Windsor: 
First Ch., 5.03. Winsted: Second Ch., 14.97. 
RHODE ISLAND—$1.92. 

East Providence: United x... 
NEW YORK—$199.S4. 

Brooklyn: Ch. of Byangel, 6.55; 
Ch., 12.29; Lewis Ave. Ch., 33.65; Parkville 
Ch., 4.80. Buffalo: First Ch., 75. Eldred: 4, 
Flushing: First Ch., 18.72. Patchogue: 22. 
Sherburne: 11.30. Warsaw: 8.53. Woodville: 3. 
NEW JERSEY—$140. 

Upper Montclair: Christian Union Ch., 25; 
Woman's Home Missy Union, 115. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$54. 

Washington: First Ch., 54. 
FLORIDA—$19. 

Ormond: 19. 
KENTUCKY—*1. b 

Berea: Ch. and §S. §., 1 
TENNESSEE—41.21. 

East Lake: 1.21. 
OHIO—$120.45. 

Columbus: First Ch., 35. 
219. Hudson: S. S., 2.88. 
Mt. Vernon: First Ch., 5. 


1.92. 


Flatbush 


Fort Recovery: 
Lodi: 8. S., 5. 
North Fairfield: 


Congregational 
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5.30. Oberlin: First Ch., 17.11. Parkman: 4. 
Shandon: 7.70. Tallmadge: S. S., 8.40. Toledo: 
Central Ch., 10.24; Washington St. Ch., 1.63. 
Vermilion: 16. 

MICHIGAN—$19.99., 

Lake Linden: 3.74; Woman’s Home Miss’y 
Union, 16.25. 

ILLINOIS—$189.22. 

Aurora; New Eng. Ch., 15.22. Caledonia: 4, 
Chicago: Crawford Ch., 3; Warren Ave. Ch., 
19.75. _Downer’s Grove: 8.50. Elgin: 10. Mo- 
line: Second Ch., 9. Rockford: Second Cre 
a 1. Woman’s Home Miss’y Union, 

3.75. 
MINNESOTA—$25.46. 

Minneapolis: Park Ave. 
throp: Union Ch., 1.50. 
LOWA—$19.60. 

Council Bluffs: 
joy: 1.05. 
son, 1.80. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$3. 

Hudson: 3. 

NEBRASKA—$184.16. 

Blair: 8.86. Lincoln: First Ch., 75.30. 
venna: Friend, 100. 

WYOMING—$1.63. 

Big Piney: eee 
Wheatland: .45. 
NEVADA—$3.25. 

Reno: First Ch., 3.25. 
COLORADO—$13.65. 

Denver: Ohio Ave. S. &., 10. 
2.29; S. S., 1.36. 
KANSAS—$756.72. 

Leona: 3. McPherson: F. O. Johnson, 10. 
Mt. Hope: Constance Carlisle, 5. Oneida: 1.22. 
Wabaunsee: First Cho 5 eB eS, 2 250: 
Wichita: Clarence Stone, 20; Fs A. Power, 
162.50; Greenfield Bros., 50; A. G. Mueller, 50; 
Ray R. Baker, 25; R. L. Holmes, 25; EB. EB. 
Masterman, 50; Stewart & Burns, 100. 
MISSOURI—$12.76. 

Lebanon: 12.76. 
OKLAHOMA—45. 

Pond Creek: 5. 
MONTANA—$30. 

Billings: First Ch., 30. 
WASHINGTON—$0.46. 

Rosalia: .46 
OREGON—44.44. 

Elliot Prairie: 1.20. Lebanon: 
1.74. Woodburn: Bethel Ch., 1.50. 
CALIFORNIA—$54.40. 

Cottonwood: 1. Long Beach: 5.70. Mar- 
tinez: 2. San Francisco: First Ch., 45.70. 

Total, $2,924.22. 


Chi,9.25.00. Wine 


15.35. Moorland: 1.40, Pope- 
Thompson: Ch. and Mrs. Dickin- 


Ra- 


Glendo: .30. Shoshoni: .70. 


Silverton: Ch., 


I. Carleton, 


Board of Ministerial Relief 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
Receipts for July, 1910 


CALIFORNIA—#4.15. 
Long Beach: 215. Los Angeles: Rev. Chas. 


R. Small, 2. 
COLORADO—S7.82. 


Collbran: 3. Denver: Mrs. Ward, 1. Sil- 
verton: 2.08; Sunday-school, 1.24. 
ONNECTICUT—$379.08. 
oA eriend,” eee Centerbrook: 6Se. Derby: 
Mr. Brown, 1. East River: Mrs. Crittenden, 
5. Greenwich: Mrs. Bridge, 1. Hampton: 
Mrs. Congdon, 3. Hartford: Miss Harmon, 


5. Madison: 1. Mianus: Mr. Allyn, 50. 
Montville: Iirst, 2. New Canaan: 13.35. New 
Fairfield: Rev. Henry Byrons, 1. New Haven: 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach, 1; Mr. Fabrique, 15. 


Norwich: Park, 13; Miss Huntington, 15. 
South Norwalk: Mrs. James, 1. West Corn- 
wall: Rev. Chas. N. Fitch, 1. 
DELAWARE—$1.50. 

Woodside: Mrs. Warren, 1.50. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$18.00. 


Washington: First, 18. 
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FLORIDA—$9.00. 
Ft. Pierce: Miss Marsh, 3. 


ILLIN OIS—$27.04. 

Aurora: Rev. W. W. Willard, 1; Mrs. Bridg- 
ham, 5. Chicago: Warren Ave., 3.04. DeLong: 
3. Lodi: Rev. Wm. Haynes, 2. Metropolis: 
Rev. Walter Spence, 1. Peru: Tirst, Bible 
School, 8. Rockford: Second, 8. 
1OWA—$28.35. 

Cong’l. Home Missionary Society, 15.65. 
Fairfield: 10. McGregor: Miss Gilchrist, 2. 
Moorland: 40c. Popejoy: 30c. 


KANSAS—$63.50, 


Ormond: 6. 


Cong’l Conference, 31.50. Alton: 5. Blue 
Rapids: Mrs. Smith, 6. Douglass: 4. Fre- 
donia: 2. Junction City: 1. Keona: 3. 
Sabetha: Rey. C. L, Fisk, 5. Sedgwick: 4; 
Rev. G. M. Laybourn, 1: Topeka: Rey. M. 
O. Harrington, 1, 

KENTUCKY—$3.00 3 

Newport: Rey. James Hyslop, 3. 
MAINE—$76.08. 

Bangor: Rey. F. B. Denio, 2. Brewer: 


First, 3.75; Mr. Prentiss, 1. 
land: Rey. Isaac C, Bumpus, 1. 
First, 6; Home Ch., 2; Mrs. Seribner, 1. 
Hampden: 38. Lewiston: Pine St., 4. 
North Bridgton: Miss Gould, 4. South Ber- 
wick: H. D. S., 50, 


MARYLAND—$10.00 
Mt Washington: Mr. Nichols, 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$414.64. 

“A Friend,’ 5. Abington: First, 4.50. Am- 
herst: Rey. Elliot S. Hall, 10. Andover: 
Mrs. Hall, 2. Boston: Union, 25. Brighton: 
4.45. Chatham: “A Friend,’ 1. Dorchester: 
Second, 41.938; Mrs. Shumway, 5. East Fal- 
mouth: Mr. Thygeson, 20. Everett: Mrs. 
Bridges, 5. Fall River: Central, 22. Hadley: 
First, 82c. Hamilton: First, 2.32. Marvard: 
Mr. Clay, 2. Holbrook: Wintrop, 132.38. Lee: 
Mr. May, 2. Laneaster: Mr. Litchfield, 2. 
Leominster: Mrs. Wheelock, 5. Malden: Mr. 
Fletcher, 5. Millbury: Second, 2.42. New 
Bedford: Mr. Tilton, 2. Newton: Eliot, 36. 
Newton Highlands: Miss Burr, 1. Newton: 
Miss Wilder, 5. North Brookfield: Mrs. 
Whiting, 5. North Wilbraham: Grace Union, 
2.58. Oakham: 16.85. South Royalston: “A 
Friend,’ 5. Springfield: North 10. Taunton: 
Winslow, 11.03. West Boylston: Miss Dakin, 
5. West Medway: Mr. Adams, 5. Williams- 
town: Rey. David P. Hatch, 8. Windsor: 
Mrs. Turner, 2. Worcester: Ch. of the Cove- 
nant, 36c; Mrs. Gage, 5. 

MICHIGAN—$14.60. 

Armada: Mr, Preston, 1. Easton Rapids: 
Mrs. Dutton, 5. Grand Rapids: Rey. 8. 'T. 
Morris, 1. Imlay City: Rev. Theo. C. Wil- 
liams, 2. Kalamazoo: Mr. Van de Kreeke, 
1.10. Litehfield: Rev. C. BH. Taggart, 2.50. 
New Haven: [Tirst Sunday-School,. 2. 
MINNESOTA—$11.79. 

Hancock: Mrs, Beggs, 5. 
Ave., 4.79. Silver 
Webitzky, 2. 
MISSOURI—$3.19, 

Lebanon: 3.19. 


NEBRASKA—$155.71. 

State Association, 24.94. Ainsworth: 31.92. 
Blue Valley Association, 7.75. Crete: First, 
5. Fairmont: Rev. Wm. Ellwood, 5. Indian 
Creek: 1. Inland: Rey. Andrew Kern, 1. 
Lineoln: First, 50; Vine St., 12.10. Ravenna: 
First, 4. Red Cloud: 7. Strang: 6. 
NEVADA—+$1.63. 

Reno: First, 1.63. 


Chebeaque Is- 
Farmington: 


Minneapolis: Park 
Lake: Rey. Wdmund 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—$89.32. 

Aeworth: 2.81.. Alton: Rev. J. A. Pogue, 
1. Bennington: Rev, G. H. Dunlap 1. Hins- 
dale: Mr. Robertson, 1. Hollis: 1.11. Hudson: 
Mr. Butterick, 10. Kensington: 1.50. Lake- 
port: Mr, Landis, 1. Lempster: First, 80c. 
ae 13. Portsmouth: North, 54.60. Temple: 
NEW JERSEY—$39.35, 

Arlington: Mrs. Pfleger. 10. Asbury Park: 
First. 9.85. East Orange: Mrs. Hulskamper. 
5. Paterson: ‘A Friend,’ 5. Upper Mont- 
elair: Union. 10. 


NEW YORK—$183.67. 
Aquebogue: 10.02. Baiting 
Frank Voorhees, 1. Bellport: 
2. Binghampton: Eastside, 5. 
of Evangel, 1.70; 


Hollow: Rey. 
Mrs. Brown, 
Brooklyn: Ch. 
Flatbush, 6.14. Buffalo: 
Mr. Winship, 2. Canandaigua: Mrs. Thomp- 
son, 100. Churchville: Union, 4. Corning: 
Rev. Nathan BE. Fuller, 1. East Bloomfield: 
Mrs, Goodwin, 1. Eldred: 2. Flushing: 6.81; 
Rey. C. Rexford Raymond, 1. Greene: First, 
4; W. H. M. S., 3. Jamaica: Rev. E. Bon- 
tils, 1. Munnsville: Rey. J. S. Mitchell, 1. 
New Village: First, 2. New York: American 
Hyang’l, 3. Norwood: 3.50. Patchogue: 8. 
Oxford: Mr. Estelow, 5. Saratoga Springs: 
New England, 2.50. Spuyten Duyvil: Mrs. 
Childs, 5. Westmoreland, 2. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$3.41. 
Hillsboro: 8. §., 3.41. 


OH1IO—$67.97. 

Cincinnati: Plymouth, 3. .Cleveland: Arch- 
wood Ave., 5; Rev. Edgar E. Scoville, 1.10. 
Columbus: First, 10; Rey. A. J. Williamson, 
os Ft. Recovery: 4. Hamilton: First, 1. 
Lyme: 5.138. Marysville: 4. Medina Associ- 
ation, 8.28. Oberlin: First, 7.34; Rev. C. N. 
Pond, 1. Toledo: Central, 3.65; Washington 
St., 1.97. WVaughnsville: Rev. John G. Evans, 
1.50. Wauseon: Mrs. Green, 5; Mr. Greenough, 
i. 


OREGON—$21.94. 


Hast Willmette Assn., 20.69. Hubbard: El- 


liott Prairie, 60c. Lebanon: Mr. Carleton, 
65e. 
PENSYLVANIA—$10.00. 


Ridgway: Miss Little, 10. 
RHODE ISLAND—$17.70. 

East Providence: United, 70c. Phenix: Mr. 
Clarke, 5. Providence: Rey. A. B. Cristy, 12. 
TENNESSEE—4%.44. 

East Lake: 44c. 

TEXAS—$6.00. 

Dallas: Rev. C. B. Wells, 5. 
Rev. J. M. Ibanez, 1. 
UTAH—$3.00. 

Vernal: 2; Rev. Ludwig Thomsen, 1. 
VERMONT—$57.37. 

Brattleboro: Miss Bigelow, 38. Cornwall: 
9. Cromwell: 60c. Danby: 13. East Brook- 
field: 280. Jericho: Second Sunday-School, 
2.25. Milton: Mr. Wood, 1. Orwell: Mrs. 
Manley, 1. Pittsford: 9.84. West Brattleboro: 


El Paso: 


3.64, Williamstown: 10.74; Rev. D, H. Strong, 
ie 


WASHING TON— $4.56, 

Rosalia: Carey Memorial, 46¢c; Rev. Chas. 
H. Nellor, 2. Seattle: Keystone, 1.10. Spokane: 
Rey. D. HB. Vernon, 1. 


WISCONSIN—$29.00 


La Crosse: First, 19. Menomonie: Mrs. 
Knapp, 10, 

WYOMING—$2.63. 

Big Piney: 20c. Glendo: 30c.. Shoshoni: 


70c. Wheatland: 48¢c. Worland: 1. 
Total Receipts, $1,764.89. 


The Bible ana the 
British Museum 


By ADA HABERSHON 


AUTHOR OF 


A Study of the Types 
The Parables, etc. 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Sir Robert Anderson 
Bn Be LL. DP 


_ Containing full-page 
illustrations of the Ro- 
man Gallery, Elgin Gal- 
lery, Mimroud Central 
Saloon, Nineveh Gallery, 
Babylonianand Assyrian 
Room, Egyptian Galleries and the Manuscript 
Room, with a descriptive keytoeach. @ A tour, 
Bible in hand, through the interesting galleries of 
antiquity. Proofs of the Bible story occur at 
every turn. @ Commended by such authorities 
as SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., Chief Rabbi 
DR. ADLER, Prebendary H. WEBB-PEPLOE, DR. 
KENYON, Director of the British Museum, PROF. 
A. E. SAYCE, DR. W. H. GRIFFITH-THOMAS, etc. 


Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE, D. T. Bass, Manager 


54 West Twenty-second Street, New York 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


e- DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF 8 
‘ATLANTIC CITY; 


mericas Greatest Resort 

brimful of useful information, beauti- 
fal 7 ilinetrated. The leading hotels described, 
with rates, city map amusements, excursions,etc. The 
only reliable, complete Guide of City (Coornigeted), 
\ ace 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 


le City Free Information Bureau 
ae Kew ork Ave,, Atlantic City, N.Jd. 


MORRISON H. VAIL, A. I. A. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Dixon, ILLINOIS, =) SS eae 


> U.S.A. 


| In U.S. 
and 
\ Canada 


GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR 


s: - Inquire 
BENNETT Rothe 
Countries 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Thousands of letters from professional and business 
men testify that the BENNEL’T completely satisfies 
their requirements—saves their time, also doubles their 
efficiency and output of their work. The publishers of 
this magazine endorse every claim made for the 
ETT. 
The BENNETT combines all the advantages and 
efficiency of the higher priced typewriters without 
their complicated mechanism. It has the standard 
keyboard and is the only low priced and portable 
typewriter that writes through a ribbon. (Size 
2x5x11 inches—Weight in case 444 pounds.) 
Sent. express prepaid to any part of the 
United States. If the BENNETT does not 
wholly meet your requirements, and is re- 
turned within ten daysof its receipt by you, 
your money, less express charges, wi.| be 
refunded. Send name and address for 
free illustrated catalog. 
Agents Wanted for a Few Unfilled Territories 
K. W. I. BENNETT TYPE- 
RITER COMPANY 
366 Broadway 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Go-to-Bed Stories 


By 
LETTICE BELL 
Author of 
“Tabernacle Talks to 
Little People’ 


What Press and 
Public say of 


GO-TO-BED 
STORIES 


“Furnishesa mod- 
e] of how a lesson 
may be madeattrac- 
tive.” 

“A budget of snort 
talks all with a dis- 
tinct and simple les- 
son”? 

“They promote @ 
spirit of Biblical re- 
search.” 

“We recommend 
it as being cf practi- 
cal utility to all 
teachers of the 
young.” 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan says:—“I commenced to look 


at it with tho result that I did not go to hed until Thad 


read the whole ofit. God has given the authoress a 
remarkable aptitude for teaching children.”’ 


Embellished with a colored frontispiece and seven half- 
tone illustrations. Attractive cloth cover. $1.00 net, 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
I 


». T. BASS, Manager 


54 West Twenty-second Street = - « <- New York 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


blended. 
Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


Registered delicious. 


U.S. Pat. Off, 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 
Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a_ specialty 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON ; MASS. 


s NcRsroRD® | 


Weep 


Ss 2 
T JONIC 


For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. : 


(Non-alcoholic.) 


RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ili] is easy, safe and economical ; * 
Will! allows the utmost free-, 


Mt ( dom of movement “#4 


and is readily 
4 attached. 
W)\ It interests 


P genuine have 


the Moulded 
Rubber Button, 
and Velvet Grip 
is stamped on 

the loops. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 
S.A. 


ston, US. 


Sample pair, 
children’s size 
: (give age), 
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LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET 


The prominent social reform 
advocate says; 


*‘Sanatogen undoubtedly re- 
stores sleep. Invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health. I have watched its 
effect on people whose nervous 
systems have been entirely 
undermined and I have proved 
Sanatogen to be most valuable.” 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


The Popular Canadian 
Novelist : 


“T have used Sanatogen at 
intervals since last autumn 
with extraordinary benefit. It 
is tomy mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh 
vigor to the over-worked body 
and mind.” 


Hon. JOHN M. 
THURSTON 


Ex. U.S. Senator and Presi- 
dent of Republican League of 
U.S. says: 


“T can cheerfully recommend 
“Sanatogen” as a true food 
tonic, restoring the nerves and 
giving rest to the tired out 
body.” 


Mrs. BELVA A. 
LOCKWOOD, L.L.D, 

Secretary International Peace 

Bureau, Washington, D.C., 

Says: 

“T have used according to 
directions your ‘‘Sanatogen’’ 
and find it not only a very pleas- 
ant and palatable’ food, but a 
good digester and assimilater. 
I find my stomach in a better 
condition after a two weeks’ 
trial of it, than it has been 
before fortwo years. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to dyspep- 
tics, overworked clerks, feeble 


‘children and aged people.”’ 


Renewed Nervous Energy 


for the Worn Mind and Body 


VERY day brings new cares and worries, just as it 

brings new joys and pleasures. Nature’s balance is 
marvelously adjusted. Where you destroy, you construct 
—where you tear down, you rebuild. 


Each duty demands its toll.. You must pay your way every 
day. Thus when you have depleted your nerve force, ex- 
hausted your bodily vigor and sapped you strength, you need 
a tonic to re-energize—a food to rebuild—you need 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD S/TONI/C 


It will repay your debt to Nature— restore you to normal 
health—and give youa reserve fund of energy and vitality on 
which to draw in times of overwork. Sanatogen combines 
Albumen, milk’s nutrient, and Sodium Glycero-phosphate, 
the acknowledged re-creator of brain and nerye cells, in the 
form of a fine, white powder, soluble in water, coffee, cocoa, 
milk or any non-acid beverage. It is endorsed in writing by 
over 12,000 practising physicians and by famous men and 
women the world over. 


“Our Nerves of To-Morrow.”—Free. 
To know by what forces the nervous system is controlled— 
how it operates—what it needs to maintain its eflficieney— 
is to hold the key to health. This interesting book by a 


prominent physician-author tells all this in simple, readable 
language, Send for YOUR copy today. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes -$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write the 


BAUER CHEMICAL CO., °° vexett Bldg. union Square 
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Our magazine, representing the work of the Six Homeland Societies, 
has now reached the middle of its second year. We have received 
many messages of appreciation indicating that the united magazine, which 
sets forth our entire denominational work in this country, has received a 
warm welcome in all quarters. It gives a bird’s-eye view of the progress 
of the kingdom in our country so far as our Congregational churches are 
concerned. We are glad to know that the churches and pastors like it. 
We are giving this month some of the kind words they have said about it. 

But while the churches have eagerly called for such a joint magazine, 
they are not reading it as generally as we wish. We believe that the in- 
terest of our church members would be increased tenfold if they knew more 
fully just what is being done. Our subscription list is growing, but not 
as rapidly as we would like. Of course, we would like to have every one 
of our 730,718 Congregational church members read regularly the story 
of the work which our Six Homeland Societies are doing. We would 
even be contented if we might have 100,000 paid subscriptions to the 
magazine. 

The Board of Managers, in order to encourage a larger number to 
become readers, has decided to make a remarkably generous offer for 
clubs. -It is sending out to pastors and others the following letter, setting 
forth the new plan in the hope that it will prove attractive to a very large 
number in our churches: 


Dear Friend and Fellow-worker :— 

How do you like the new joint magazine of the Six Homeland Societies, 
The American Missionary? We have received many expressions of delight at the 
change, and the new magazine seems to be heartily welcomed by our pastors and 
churches. They called for it earnestly and now they have it. 

But of what use is a missionary magazine unless it is read? How 
many of your families take it?. How many of your people read it? We want to 
make it a “Pastor’s Assistant” to help you in your work. Will you not help us to 
increase the number of readers? 

We have a very attractive proposition to lay before you in the matter of 
CLUB RATES. Subscriptions will be received for a year at the following rates: 


Single subscriptions _........ ERM RE SBE Yin a 50 cents 
For clubs of five, each subscription ........0..005. 25 cents 
For clubs equaling one-fifth the gross membership 

of the church in the Year Book, each subscription 15 cents 


There will be no “free list” except in the case of Life Members who send 
a special request. . ; 

Here is a chance for your church to keep thoroughly informed as to the 
progress of the kingdom in America, and at a price within the reach of everybody. 
Will not your Woman’s Missionary Society or your Young People’s Society secure a 
large club of subscribers as part of their missionary service? Or cannot you get some 
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energetic and wide-awake individuals to canvass your congregation? ; . 
You know how confidently we rely on the pastor to help us in our mis- 


sionary efforts. 
Yours in the 


May we not count on your co-operation in this? 
Common Work 


We will still gladly receive subscriptions for The American Missionary 
and The Missionary Herald at One Dollar for the two magazines, if sent to one 


address. 


PLAUDITS FROM EVERY QUARTER 


“Redfield, South Dakota. 
“The magazine is fine and fully 
worthy of us as a denomination. 
Some one is doing good work on it.” 


“Niantic, Connecticut. 
“THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
in its present form is admirable in 
conception, and in execution all that 
could be desired. It will answer 


every need and ought to receive the ° 


support of every loyal member of 
the denomination, and I trust that 
it will do so.” 


“Bloomington, Ill. 
“The new magazine THE AMERI- 
cAN Missionary is fine, and I am 
surprised that you can afford to issue 
it for fifty cents. However, the 
great object,-as I take it; ts to get 
it before our people.” 


COyracuse; Ngo. 

“TI wish to express my pleasure 
in the new magazine. In make-up, 
arrangement and subject matter it 
is first class, and the best thing 
about it is that it is so readable. I 
find that my people are taking a 
great interest in it. It was very 
much in evidence at the last mis- 
sionary meeting of the C. E.” 


“Chicago, Illinois. 

“As a personal word I wish to 
say that the scheme of uniting the 
publications of our Home Societies 
is a move in the right direction and 
deserves what I feel sure it will 
get, the hearty co-operation of the 
ministers. I marvel at your being 
able to get up such a magazine at 
such a low figure. Keep up the good 
work,” i 


“East Orange, N. J. 
“Tazz AMERICAN MISSIONARY 1S 
one of the most practical and signi- 
ficant moves to ‘get together’ which 
has ever been taken.” 


“Galesburg, Illinois. 

“For a number of years I have 
been advocating just such a maga- 
zine. Now that it has come I am 
more than satisfied. It is better 
even than I had expected and hoped. 
I shall gladly co-operate in every 
possible way in making the new pro- 
ject a success both financially and 
in other ways.” 


“Kealakekua, Hawaii. 
“THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
is certainly most interesting in every 
number and all over the wide field.” 


, “Natick, Mass. 
“THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
will fill a long felt want, or I am 
mightily mistaken.” 


“Greeley, Colorado. 
“THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
is great, just what some of us have 
been longing for. It is a splendid 
forward stride.” 


“Grinnell, Iowa, 
“THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
magazine grows better with each 
number, and I wish I might help 
to increase its subscription list four 
fold.” 


“Ludlow, Mass. 
“It is the ideal missionary maga- 
zine, enough of each to inform the 
busy man as to needs of the work 
he may be interested in.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 


OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Henry A. Stimson, D.D., President; William A. Rice, D.D., Secretary; B. H. Fancher, Treasurer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RECEIPTS 


Because of the pressure upon our space and to avoid extra expense, 
the announcement of receipts is put over till next month when the receipts 


fer three months will be published. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 


For Tren Monrus 


Churches 


Individual Affi. Soc. Interest Legacies Total 
Cn ae ag ee $10,384.86 5,578.80 1,131.31 6,919.36 2,474.02 26,488.35 
Ig10 . 10,332.69 11,947.70 4,676.16 7,030.49 1,236.59 35,223.63 
pwerenses sy Veo. 3. $6,368.90 3,544.85 PERV ae ont: 8,735,28 
Decrease.. apts Lek Re is ate Peer any ee eee Wy ye fet 8 RE ee 


THE CLOSE OF THE FISCAL 
YEAR 


The closing month of the fiscal 
year is November. The books can- 
not be kept open beyond November 
3oth. All church treasurers and 
others having funds for the Board of 
Relief are urgently requested to re- 
mit the same so as to reach the office 
in New York not later than the 3oth. 
The comparative statement of re- 
ceipts for the first ten months of the 
year shows that the total gain is 
$8,735.28. This gain was mainly 
from the gifts of individuals and 
affiliated societies. This latter phrase 
covers Women’s and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Sunday-schools, Con- 
ferences and Associations. Dona- 


tions direct from the churches show 
a slight decrease and the loss in leg- 
acies is $1,237.43. The receipts from 
individuals include $3,950 of condi- 
tional gifts. The income of this 
amount will go to the donors during 
their lives. Some of the other in- 
dividual gifts went to the Endow- 
ment Fund. These facts should be 
always borne in mind when consid- 
ering the total receipts. The applica- 
tions for aid have so increased that 
the Board finds its available funds 
insufficient to meet the actual needs. 
An earnest appeal is made to the 
churches, which have not taken an 
offering under the Apportionment 
for 1910, to provide for the same be- 
fore the close of November. Per- 
sonal gifts are greatly needed in sup- 
plementing the church offerings. 


GREATER THINGS FOR MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Address delivered to the National Council, Boston, Oct. 18, 1910 
By Lucien C. Warner, LL.D. 


HE work of Ministerial Relief for Congregational Churches is partly 

i conducted by the separate states and partly by the National Board 

of Ministerial Relief. As reported in the last Year Book, 13 states 
have invested funds for Ministerial Relief aggregating $337,607.66, of 
which $300,174.76 is held by the six New England Societies. The invested 
funds of the National Society are $200,292.08, which makes the total in- 
vested funds for Ministerial Relief $537,899.74. The growth of the endow- 
ment fund of the National Society for the past three years was $32,104.01, 
or about $11,000 a year. This has been about the rate of increase for the 
past six years. : . 

The receipts of the thirteen state organizations for last year, as reported 
in the Year Book, were $14,429.70 in addition to the interest received 
on the invested funds. The receipts of the National Society for the last 
year, as shown by its books, were $44,388.15 of which $8,646.36 was from 
interest, $3,040.64 from legacies and $32,701.15 from living donors. Of the 
amount received from living donors $3,950.00 was received subject to 
annuities during the life of the donor. Five years ago the Society received 
but $12,160.00 from living donors against $32,701.15 received last year. 
This is a most hopeful indication, and shows that the needs of the work are 
much better understood than formerly. 

The payments to pensioners by the National Board last year were 
$20,386.00, an increase of $12,160.00 during the last five years. This is a 
eratifying increase, but let us consider for a moment the needs of the 
field, and the adequacy of the funds received to meet these needs. 

The last Year Book reports 5,988 ministers, and 5,991 churches in our 
denomination. There are no statistics showing the exact number who are 
too old or too feeble to preach, or of those who have died and left dependent 
widows and children, but we can reach approximately the figures through 
the general law of averages. Many ministers break down in health and 
retire before the age of sixty, while others continue in their work until 
seventy, but we shall not be far wrong to assume that sixty-five is the 
average age of retirement from active service. Of the nearly 6,000 minis- 
ters in our denomination, about goo are over sixty-five years of age; about 
600 are over seventy years of age, and fully 150 are over eighty years of 
age. Of these 900 ministers many are fortunately provided for either by. 
the savings of previous years, or by their friends; but the experience of 
our Society, as well as that of similar Societies in other churches, shows 
that at least one-third reach old age with no adequate provision for their 
support, and are dependent upon aid from outside sources. This would 
show that there are in our denomination at least 300 ministers disabled by 
old age or disease who need assistance. 

To ascertain the number of ministers who have died and left widows 
or orphans dependent tipon them is more difficult, but the records of the 
different Ministerial Aid Societies would indicate that the number who 
apply for assistance is fully as great as that of disabled ministers. We have 
therefore a total of 600 ministers and ministers’ families who ought to 
receive assistance from our National and State Societies. These figures 
about correspond with the actual experience of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. They have 9,023 ministers and are granting aid to 472 ministers, 
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opi bv be aaa 35 orphan families, ora total of 1100. ‘That is, there are 
gti nt as many pensioners as ministers. Applying the same ratio 

enomination, we should have over 700 pensioners, while the actual 
number of persons receiving pensions from both the National and State 
Societies is only about 340. 

If we were to increase this number to 600, it would require $78,600 

to meet the pensions at the present average rate of payment, which is 
$131.00 per person. If the average payments were $200. a year, it would 
require $120,000 ; if $300. a year, which is less than half of the average 
salary of the ministers of our denomination, it would require $180,000. 
This is figuring not on a pension paid on the basis of service, but on the 
basis of actual poverty, a basis which is humiliating to the beneficiaries 
and unworthy of our denomination. 
Several of the other denominations are far in advance of us in provid- 
ing for their aged and disabled ministers. The Presbyterian Church has 
an invested fund of over two million dollars, nearly four times the amount 
of our invested funds, State and National, and they are planning to increase 
this fund to five millions. They are spending annually in their work 
$226,883., while our State and National Societies spend but $44,274—less 
than one-fifth the amount. The Southern Presbyterian Church, a body 
only about one-third as large as ours, spent last year $30,217.00, which is 
more than twice as much as our denomination in proportion to their 
numbers. 

The Northern Presbyterian Church has also in part adopted the prin- 
ciple of service pensions, so that any minister who breaks down in health 
or reaches a given age can claim an annual allowance. This is the goal we 
should steadily keep before. our denomination, and we ought to reach it 
before the end of another decade; but our first and most urgent obligation 
is to provide adequately for the needy and destitute. The tales of actual 
want, of suffering borne without complaint on the part of our heroic min- 
isters and their families, is enough to wring the hearts ef those whose 
duty compels them to know these facts, but it is not my purpose to dwell 
upon this phase of the subject. I do not ask for pity and compassion, but 
only for justice to these servants of the church who have turned aside from 
the avenues of money-making to the higher calling of the Christian ministry. 
They have in a special manner entrusted the support of themselves and 
families to the churches which they have served. Is the obligation upon 
us any less to care for the years of old age and sickness than for those of 
active service? There is much complaint that the ranks of the ministry 
are not kept well filled, and that it is difficult to persuade our brightest and 
most promising graduates to enter the ministry. Is not the fear of a de- 
pendent old age one of the strong, deterrent forces that keep young men 
from the ministry? 

The position of a professor in our colleges has been raised to a new 
dignity and importance by the service pension system provided by the 
Carnegie Foundation. There is equal need of a similar provision for the 
wants of our ministers and those dependent upon them. 

The Board of Ministerial Relief is the youngest of our seven Societies, 
but it should not be the last to receive the attention of our churches. There 
is no class of persons assisted by our benevolent societies more deserving 
or more needy than the ministers who have spent their lives in the service 
of the churches. There is no work which we can do that will help more 
to elevate the standard of the ministry and thereby add to the prosperity of 
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our denomination than the work of the Board of Ministerial Relief. To 
adequately meet our present demands, our invested funds should be in- 
creased to not less than one million and the gifts from the churches to the 
National Society alone should certainly not be less than the $40,000 called 
for in our present Apportionment Plan. 
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PENSIONS FOR OUR VETERAN MINISTERS 
An address at the National Council, Boston, Mass., Oct. 18, 1910 


By Rev. S. H. Woodrow, D.D., Pastor First Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

AM glad of an opportunity to speak for the thousands of ministers 

toiling in lowly places who never have an opportunity of attending a 

meeting of the National Council, or any large denominational gathering, 
and who, if they were here, would not speak concerning their meagre salaries, 
their toils and privations, or their fears for old age, but would rejoice in 
the progress of the larger work, of which they are a part. 

These courageous, patient toilers must sometimes look forward with 
deep anxiety, if not with positive apprehension, to the time when they can 
no longer go to their appointed tasks. The question must often force itself 
upon them, what shall become of us and our loved ones when feebleness 
and old age overtake us? 

Humble workers in any field are not so much troubled by to-day’s 
work as by to-morrow’s worry. 

It may not be christian to be anxious about to-morrow, but few of 
us have reached that high plane of faith where we can be satisfied with food 
and shelter for to-day. Ravens fed the ancient prophet by the drying 
brook, but that breed of Ravens seems to have died out. 

These patient workers of to-day are to be the veterans of to-morrow 
and they should be assured while they toil that the church and denomina- 
tion for which they labor is making adequate provision for their declining 
years. : 

I am glad also to speak in behalf of the hundreds who have “fought 
the good fight,” but have not yet “finished their course,” and who in weak- 
ness and infirmity, sometimes in deafness and blindness, wait for the 
summons that shall set them free from the pain and poverty of earth and 
bring them to the rest and riches of the heavenly home. 

It is scant reward for a lifetime of self sacrificing toil for the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom of Justice and Love that the aged minister should 
be left in his old age to penury and’ privation, awaiting the reward for 
faithful service in another world. In order that adequate provision should 
be made for the aged minister, some things are necessary. 

i» DHE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD AND. ESPECIALLY OF 
THE CHURCH, MUST BE CONVINCED OF THE PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION. Christianity is either the supreme in- 
terest for time and eternity, or it is nothing. 

The church cannot take her place with a dozen other claimants beg- 
ging for some place in the heart and life of the world. 

The claims of God and of his church are prior and paramount. Busi- 
ness and education and pleasure have their place, but it should never be: 
first place. Put them first and business becomes mercenary, education 
becomes superficial and pleasure becomes debasing. 
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Put religion first and business becomes humane, education becomes 
ennobled and pleasure purified. . 

é Every minister, in every church, has a right to feel that the message 
given him to proclaim, is the most important ever given lips to utter, and 
every member of every church should feel that religion is his supreme 
concern. 

When the importance of religion and of the Christian life is thus 
realized, there will be no difficulty in securing an adequate support for 
those who minister to men in things pertaining to God. 

John Ruskin said, “People, as a rule, only pay for being amused, or 
cheated, not for being served.” (Crown of Wild Olives, P. 47.) 

That will account for the fact that cooks and ball players, who feed 
and amuse the people, are better paid than the teachers and preachers who 
try to care for the minds and souls of men. 

We pride ourselves upon being an intellectual and Christian nation, 
but judged by the monetary standard, the emphasis is upon the stomach 
and funny bone rather than upon the mind and soul. 

In the ages when man believed that religion was supreme, the great 
cathedrals were reared and adorned by the highest artistic genius; soldiers 
and statesmen, princes and paupers, erudite and ignorant brought their 
offerings for the support of the sanctuary, where the eternal God the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was to be worshipped. 

Only the recovery of this God consciousness and the spirit of love and 
devotion to Him who is Lord of men and nations will bring adequate sup- 
port for His work and workers. 

2. Business methods must be applied to the business of the church. 

Those who do business in the name of God and His church should do 
it with the promptness and precision of His laws. 

Pledges for church support, or missions, should be made with care, 
but should be held as the most sacred of all obligations. 

Malachi asked, “Will a man rob God?” and answered his own ques- 
tion “Ye are cursed with a curse, even this whole nation, for ye have robbed 
me in the tithes and offerings.” 

How many good men put their church pledge on a par with their lodge 
dues? 

Minister’s salaries should be paid promptly, and in full. 

Labor Unions insist that their members shall be paid in full every 
two weeks. If the corporation does not have the money on hand, it must 
borrow. The same should be true of the church. It should pay its minister 
every month, even if it has to borrow. It is more honorable to owe the 
bank and pay interest, than to owe the minister and pay none. 

The minister should follow the injunction, “Owe no man anything but 
to love one another,” but how can he when the church forgets the rule 
and owes him? 

Prompt cash payment to the men who labor on small salaries would 
enable many of them to make some provision for the proverbial rainy day. 
Ministers, or at any rate Minister’s wives, are good financiers. 

All that I have said thus far is by way of prevention. It remains to 
say something of those who have not been able to make any provision for 
their old age. ; A ; 

The care of the aged and sick ministers who have given their youth 
and strength to the churches is not an act of charity, but of justice. 

The nation pensions her army and navy veterans, not as charity, but 
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as justice. Officers are retired at 65 with the pay of the rank next higher, 
so that their pay after retirement is nearly as large as before. 

When a Justice of the Supreme Court retires at the age of seventy, 
with his full salary of $12,000.00, be is not looked upon as a pauper. It 
is thought that this continued salary has been earned by his previous years 
of faithful service at a salary less than he could have earned from his 
regular law practice. 

When an aged minister who has never had over $800.00 per year, and 
many much less, is forced to ask a grant of $200.00 per year, he feels that 
he is disgraced and others think of him as an object of charity. Evidently 
it is only the reception of small grants that pauperizes one. 

The railroads and other large manufacturing concerns are making some 
provision for their faithful and aged employees. They look upon it as an 
act of justice toward those who have grown old in their service. 

Many cities are making provision for pensioning their teachers upon 
retirement. 

Some provision has already been made for college professors. 

The church, whose business it is to teach equity and love, should not 
be unjust and inhuman in the treatment of her aged servants. She should 
at least be as kind and just as the soulless corporation and the forgetful 
republic. 

Other denominations have done more in this good work than our own, 
either because it has been taken for granted that Congregational ministers 
have more princely salaries than men in other denominations, or that their 
business ability is greater. 

Our Congregational traditions are in favor of an adequate support for 
a “learned and Godly ministry.” 

The hearts of our people are right upon this question when once it 
has been fairly and fully presented. 

Funds should be raised so that none of our pastors should have less 
than $1,000.00 per year. 

Those that have had $1200.00 or less shoud be given a pension based 
upon the years of service. For example, if a man should retire at 65, having 
served 35 years, he might be given $175.00; if at 70, with 40 years of 
service, $200.00; if at 75, with 45 years of service, $225.00. 

These amounts being given to all, would be a pension, not a charity. 

If any one had become rich upon the above salary, or had rich children, 
it would be very easy to turn the amount back to the Society. Other 
details could be worked out by the Society. Meanwhile, we must keep 
constantly before the people the supreme importance of religion; train them 
in business methods in church finance; and impress upon them the justice 
and kindness of providing for the last days of those who have given the 
spirit of youth and the strength of manhood for the moral uplift and spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND for eight years this Board has se- 
cured a Christmas fund to supple- 


In next month’s magazine we will ment the inadequate pensions and 
make our usual announcement and_ to bring special good cheer to the 
appeal for the Christmas fund for aged ministers and their widows 
1910. This preliminary notice is in- who are subjected to much priva- 
tended to revive the memory of the tion and loneliness in these last 
friends of the old ministers that now years of their lives. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


, Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary; J. T. 
Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


The Home Missionary Society is very happy to announce that Rev. 
George E. Paddack, D.D., of Portland, Oregon, has consented to take the 
superintendency of the work in that state, succeeding Rev. A. J. Folsom, 
who resigned last May. Dr. Paddack has the hearty endorsement of the 
Board of Directors of the Oregon state society, and comes to his work with 
the amplest knowledge of western home mission fields and a long and suc- 
cessful experience in the pastorate. The opportunity for forward movement 
in Oregon is larger than at any time for many years past, and Dr. Paddack 
will be just the man to enter in and possess the land. The Society is under 
great obligation to Rev. E. S. Bollinger, who has, in addition to the duties 
of his pastorate, cared for the interests of the work at large in Oregon dur- 
ing the summer months. 
= #£ 


This issue of the magazine goes to press too early to contain an account 
of the annual meeting of the Society. It may be predicted with entire 
confidence that the gathering of which it will form a part will be the high 
water mark of Congregational assemblies up to the present time. With all 
missionary interests at home and abroad represented; with the Council 
gathered in clear determination to grapple with fundamental questions of 
present obligations; with inspiring memories of a hundred years of or- 
ganized endeavor to win the nations to Christ; with the Congregational 
Brotherhood bringing the vitality of its young and lusty life to invigorate 
the sessions; there is every reason to anticipate a time of joyous fellowship 
and of marked inspiration. May it be our happy lot to record in the pages 
of the December number that the meeting was full of the manifest tokens of 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit! 
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Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, our Superintendent of Indiana, has just finished 
a tour of western state conferences, speaking in Colorado, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Later in the season we hope to have him for 
a series of weeks at the New York office ready to respond to the call of 
pastors and churches for home mission addresses. We shall be glad to 
receive invitations for his services at any time. 


# # 


Rev. E. S. Shaw, general missionary in northwestern North Dakota, 
and Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Superintendent of Wyoming, will remain in the 
Fast for several weeks followine the National Council, speaking in the in- 
terests of our western work. They will represent jointly the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Sunday-School Society. Both these men have been 


, 
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for many years identified with the development of the regions in which 
they labor, and are full not only of knowledge, but of self-sacrificing 
interest in the work. For addresses by Mr. Shaw, write to Miss Louise K. 
Noyes, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts; and for addresses by Mr. 
Gray, address the office of the Home Missionary Society, New. York, which. 
has charge of his appointments for November. 
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Every year some part of the home mission field passes through severe 
straits on account of crop failure, or flood, or financial depression, or other 
calamity. This year a large part of North Dakota has suffered from severe 
drought. Not a few of our churches have been obliged to make application 
for increase of aid. Some of our pastors are experiencing much hardship. 
It is for such cases as this that we long to have an emergency fund with 
which we can render needed help without increasing our risk of going 
beyond the appropriation for the year and incurring debt. 
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It does not fall within the province of the Home Missionary Society 
to comment upon the great foreign missionary conference held in Edin- 
burgh, but the following quotation froma review of the meeting written for 
Missions by Dr. Eugene Stock, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
of London, has so suggestive a bearing upon problems of church life every- 
where that we venture to reproduce it. We have italicised certain sentences 
which seem to us to say a good deal more than is contained*in the bare 
words. We commend it to our brethren of the Episcopal Church as the 
witness of one of their own number to certain fundamental necessities of 
any movement toward the reunion of Christendom. 

One notable feature is the absolute sinking of denominational differences. To an 
evangelical Anglican like myself, who has been accustomed all his life to meet the 
members of other communions on common platforms, there is nothing new in this. But 
two things are really new. First, there has been none of the effusive boasting of unity 
under which one has often groaned on other occasions. We are content to be Chris- 
tian brethren here without talking about it. Secondly, High Churchmen are for the 
first time prominent in a great united gathering of the kind. This is to me the most 
significant of all the features of the Conference. For an Archbishop of Canterbury to 
give an opening address is not exceptional, and might only imply a kindly patronage, 
though in the case of Dr. Davidson this is far from being the case. But for several 
bishops, some of them distinguished High Churchmen, to be taking ordinary parts in 
a conference lasting several days on terms of perfect equality with Baptists and 
Methodists—for example, reverently bowing the head at the benediction pronounced 
by a layman of uncertain denomination—is like a foreshadowing of the millennium. 
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The National Reform Association has called a World’s Christian Cit- 
izenship Conference to be held in Philadelphia, November 16th to 2oth. 
It is proposed to discuss public education, family, Sabbath, public service, 
intemperance, the reformation of criminals, the abolition of war, etc., etc. 
It is expected that from the discussions will issue practical steps for the 
prosecution of active work in the departments indicated. 
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We have had frequent occasion to call attention in these pages to the 
remarkable growth of American cities. The returns from the census of the 
current year so far as they are published are even more significant than was 
anticipated. We print the population with the percentage of increase in 
the past decade of a considerable number of cities, east, west, and south, 
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as indicative of the extraordinary movement toward the congested centers 
of our country. It will doubtless be found when the returns from the 
remaining cities are canvassed that there are many other cases equally 
notable. Has the Protestant Church kept pace with this astonishing 


growth? 

oe Population Increase Population Increase 

ity 1910 per cent. City P PNGh io; per cent. 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 72,826 129.9 Kansas City, Mo. .....248,381 BI-7 
Stouston;  bexag << s.< 78,600 76.6 Sioux City; lowa ...5.\. 47,828 44.4 
Senay Ga Frenne ac 154,830 92:3 Bridgeport, Conn. ....102,054 43-7 
Btroit, IVERel. mess. 0a. 565,766 63. Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 233,650 38.1 
romeo Conny < ec. 73,141 50.5 Fort Worth, Texas ... 73,312 174.7 
acramento, Cal. ....... 44, 52.6 San Antonio, Texas ... 96,614 81.2 


REAL PIONEERING 


[Eprror’s Notre—This account of present-day pioneer conditions in Colorado is 
sent to us by Superintendent W. H. Hopkins, D.D., of that state. Dr. Hopkins com- 
ments upon the report as follows: “The frontier will soon be of the past in the 
land over which floats the Stars and Stripes. The stage coach is passing, so also is 
the pioneer and the frontier. Colorado is one of the states in which there is still 
call for the sacrifice and the devotion, the courage and the heroism of the pioneer 
in the everyday life as well as in the work for Christ. Rev. James F. Walker, our 
new pastor in southwestern Colorado, has in him the stuff out of which heroes are 
made, Those who read with delight the story of Wilfred Grenfell will read with 
no less of delight the story of Colorado’s frontier missionary hero. Some months 
ago he left Grand Junction on his wedding trip. They drove overland to Redvale, 
where in a big alfalfa field they pitched their tent. With this tent as a center they 
have worked the surrounding country. The following report written by Mr. Walker 


is interesting reading.” ] 


REDVALE 


EDVALE is a small hamlet 
containing a store, a hotel, a 
printing office, and four resi- 

dences. It is thirty miles from 
Placerville, a point on the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad, and which is our 
nearest railroad station. We reach 
the outside world by stage line, not 
even having telephone communica- 
tion. The railroad fare over this 
line of road is six cents per mile and 
the freight rates correspondingly 
high. However, after one leaves the 
little station at Placerville, one rides 
the thirteen miles down the San Mi- 
guel Canyon amidst scenery where 
nature has fairly outdone herself in 
her lavish bestowal of blending col- 
ors and her architectural designs that 
rise in rugged grandeur or graceful 
curves a thousand feet above the 
dashing, turbulent stream below. So 
close to nature’s God does it bring 


one that the noblest impulses are 
stirred and the soul involuntarily 
communes with the Lord of the ever- 
lasting hills. Little would you think 
that such a place as this would be 
chosen as a scene for highway rob- 
bery, yet while the pastor and his 
wife were away attending their local 
association meeting at Paonia, a 
lone highwayman with masked face 
and six-shooter held up the stage 
containing the driver and four pas- 
sengers, and helped himself to the 
contents of their pocketbooks and 
the mail sacks. 

It will hardly be necessary to 
state that this is a new country, 
spoken of by the local press as “the 
great undeveloped,” which indeed it 
is, for here are thousands of acres of 
the richest alluvial soil awaiting the 
coming of the rancher and the life- 
giving streams from the irrigating 
ditches to make it produce fabulous 
crops of grain and fruit and verily 
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blossom as the rose. The land has 
already been filed upon, and a few 
settlers are here, and for once the 
home missionary has arrived on the 
field in advance of the saloon. A 
church with twenty-three members 
has been organized, meeting in the 
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ing ten miles to a call, and over nine 
hundred miles including the distance 
driven to reach the field. 

The pastor and his family are now 
living in a tent 12 by 14 feet in size, 
anxiously awaiting the completion 
of the parsonage so they can take 
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newly erected but incomplete par- 
sonage in course of erection at 
a cost of $1,350 exclusive of the lots, 
which were given by the townsite 
company. A Sunday-school has been 
organized, and a small but effective 
work is being accomplished. We are 
the only denomination on the field 
at present, though the Christian de- 
nomination expects to organize a 
church at Coventry, four miles east, 
in the near future. 

We hold services at this place 
once in two weeks at ten-thirty in 
the morning, and then drive to 
Nucla, sixteen miles distant, for a 
service at half-past three in the af- 
ternoon. This makes it impossible 
for the pastor to remain here for the 
Sunday-school, as it is difficult in 
any case to reach Nucla in time for 
the afternoon service. Since coming 
to this field less than a month ago, 
the pastor and his wife have made 
seventy-five calls, having driven over 
750 miles in pastoral work, averag- 
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possession, when some other place 
will have to be secured for services, 
as We now meet in the parsonage. 
A tent 18 by 35 feet would hold our 
congregation at present, and would 
cost us forty-five dollars. Where this 
is coming from we do not know yet, 
for it is all the community can do to 
pay what it has on the parsonage. 


NUCLA 


UCLA is a field of some 
N promise. It is sixteen 
miles from Redvale, and is 

a neat little town with several 
stores, schoolhouse, dance hall, ho- 
tel, etc. It was founded as a so- 
cialistic colony with the express 


stipulation that no church of 
any denomination should ever 
invade its precincts. Many of 


the original stipulators are still here. 
They are a peculiar people. The 
place seems to be a Mecca for hu- 
man eccentricities. One man says 
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he belongs to “the 
great church of the 
discontented.” = An- 
other says he is op- 
posed to sect, sectari- 
anism, denomination- 
alism, or anything of 
the kind, and so 
strenuously is he op- 
posed to them that 
he is the most sec- 
tarian man I ever 
knew. 

The pastor had the 
following interesting 
experience after his 
second service in 
Nucla An “old 
timer” was at the service, and was in- 
vited to tea at the same place with the 
pastor and his wife. At the first op- 
portunity he said, “You must have 
a good bank account.” “Why?” ask- 
ed the preacher. “Well,” he said, 
“you did not take any collection” 
(we had been previously cautioned 
about that matter in particular) 
“and a preacher has to live as well 
as other folks.” We convinced him 
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Wuere Services Were First Hetp 1n REDVALE 


that our bank account was not large, 
but that we had not come there just 
for a collection. ‘Well,’ said he, 
“some years ago I vowed that I 
would never again give a dollar to 
any church, but I have changed my 
mind. Here is a dollar to help out 
your collection till I return.” (He 
was going to visit a daughter in 
Omaha.) That was one of the best 
dollars that ever made music in the 
writer’s pocket. 

We have the honor of being the 
first people to establish regular re- 
ligious services in this place. Those 
who knew the field have said, “You 
have your nerve with you to go to 
Nucla,” and we admit that it is a 
difficult field, but we are hopeful. 
Three families in particular have 
given us such a hearty welcome, and 
are praying for a church—any 
church—to come and give them gos- 
pel privileges, that we hope to be 
used of God to help answer the 
prayers. They are poor. This year 
their crops are short, and for this 
reason as well as for their peculiar 
prejudices we have to touch lightly 
on financial matters. However, we 
believe there is a future for Nucla. 


The enlargement of a man’s posses- 
sions is very often the contracting of 
his heart.—F. W. Robertson. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CITIES 


[Epiror’s Norr.—Under the above title the Home Missionary Society has just 
published the report of the Joint Committee of Fourteen appointed by the confer- 
ences held in New York and Chicago last December. Our space in the mazagine 


is too limited to permit the reproduction of the entire report. 


The portions here 


given deal with some of the main topics, It should be understood that under nearly 
every head certain paragraphs have been omitted, with some necessary loss in 
proportion and balance. The full text of the report will be gladly furnished upon 


application. ] 


HE reports secured by the 
committee, giving statistics 
of cities having city church 

extension societies, show a total of 
480 churches in the cities organized. 
These churches have a total mem- 
bership of 132,740. This equals 
practically twenty per cent. of the 
membership of the entire denomina- 
tion. Only a few cities of considera- 
ble population are omitted from this 
list. . Baltimore, Washington, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, and _Denver 
may be cited as the most important 
cities not organized. One hundred 
and thirty-eight churches at present 
are receiving assistance from these 
“societies. It is necessary to bear in 
mind. that city churches call for 
large expenditure. In many instances 
the cost of the lot alone would be 
sufficient to provide equipment for 
fifty rural churches. The member- 
ship of the assisted churches is 12,- 
616, which is a little more than ten 
per cent. of the membership of the 
churches rendering assistance. All 
these assisted churches are equipped 
with Sunday-schools. In addition 
there are twenty-two schools where 
no church yet exists, making a total 
of 160 aided Sunday-schools. Most 
of the churches have begun as Sun- 
day-schools, and it may be safely 
said that the school is still the most 
prosperous part of the work. The 
figures show an enrollment of 21,- 
251, which is 8,535 more in school 
than in the church membership. 


Ideals in Organization 


Surveying the diversity of form, 
one naturally asks what is the ideal 
in plan, method, and relationship. 
The answer is twofold. First, there 


is no one ideal adapted to the widely 
differing conditions. Second, there 
is not a basis of experience and of 
careful comparative analysis of re- 
sults sufficient to warrant positive 
conclusions on any save the most 
general features of the question. To 
your committee these things seem 
clear: , 

1. There should be -an early and 
marked increase of emphasis upon the 
whole question of adequate organization 
for and vigorous, advance in city evan- 
gelization. 

2. The guidance and control of the 
missionary work done by the denomina- 
tion in every large city should be in the 
hands of an organization of the churches 
of that city. If the state society or the 
national society shares in the work it 
should be at the solicitation of the city 
society and upon lines which meet its 
approval. 

3. Attractive and ideally desirable as 
is the proposal to do city mission work 
through interdenominational societies, 
there is nothing in the experience of the 
Church up to the present time to suggest 
its feasibility. 

4. A city organization should include 
suburban churches. It is both fit and 
necessary that the resources found in the 
suburbs should be devoted to the work 
of the city with which they are vitally 
related, and from whose churches they 
have drawn many of their strongest 
members. 

5. There should be a definite and 
carefully worked out plan of relationship 
between each city society and that of the 
state in which it is located, so that in the 
solicitation of funds and the cultivation 
of the fields, misunderstandings shall be 
avoided and economical effectiveness pro- 
moted. 


As to other questions which arise, 
such as—Shall the city society aid 
both in support of pastors and se- 
curing equipment, or merely the lat- 
ter? Is it desirable that a single su- 
perintendent with proper assistants 
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be jointly engaged by state and city 
societies? Shall there be a double 
solicitation of funds from the sup- 
porting churches, one for city mis- 
sions and one for state and national 
missions? etc.—some must wait for 
further experience, and some will 
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continue to be answered variously 
according to the circumstances in 
different cities. 


Downtown Churches 


Assuming that the group of 
churches belonging to a denomina- 
tion in a given city has organized for 
action, it will find itself facing a 
number of concrete questions and 
situations. There is, for instance, a 
class of downtown churches whose 
problems are peculiar and perplex- 
ing. Their supporting constituency 
is beyond walking distance. Their 
immediate parish is composed of ho- 
tels, boarding houses, and apart- 
ments. Often foreigners constiute a 
large part of it. It is a population 
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transient in nature and hard to in- 
terest. As a result of these condi- 
tions, the congregation becomes un- 
certain and frequently scanty. The 
Sunday-school and young people’s 
societies dwindle to a small rem- 
nant. ‘The social life of the church 
disappears. Under such circum- 
stances, in hundreds of cases, the 
church yields to the temptation to 
sell its valuable site and locate fur- 
ther out. This phenomenon, familiar 
everywhere, is especially frequent in 
the largest cities. 

Extraordinary effort ought to be 
put forth to maintain in central loca- 
tions a sufficient number of churches 
to care for all the people who 
by any possibility can be persuadéd 
to profit by their ministry. To take 
unnecessary flight before the difficul- 
ties of the situation is to be disloyal 
to a trust. By concert of plan be- 
tween denominations, by the enlist- 
ment of laymen of wealth and in- 
fluence in such effort, by the secur- 
ing of endowments—by any and ali 
means which conditions may sug- 
gest and permit, it should be made 
certain that every city retains its 
downtown churches. These churches 
are of value not merely for the 
service they render to individuals 
and homes. By their conspicuity 
they have a representative char- 
acter. If their pulpits are strong- 
ly manned and their work vigor- 
ously conducted they give tone 
and direction to the entire church 
life of the community. One of the 
first concerns, therefore, of every 
city missionary society should be 
to conserve the downtown strength 
of its denomination. This does not 
mean that a church once located in 
the center of a city must remain 
there forever. But each withdrawal 
should be decided upon in the light 
of the whole situation, and in no 
case permitted to take place merely 
because the surrounding constitu- 
ency is hard to reach, or because the 
church unaided cannot maintain its 
work. The problems thus presented 
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are not merely those of a parish, but 
belong to the denomination and the 
Kingdom. 


Institutional Methods 


Close of kin to the situation faced 
by the downtown church is_ that 
found in every congested city local- 
ity. For many years attempts have 
been made to adapt church methods 
to such communities along lines usu- 
ally known as “institutional.” The 
name in the earlier stages of these 
attempts came to be associated with 
methods in which amusement, recre- 
ation, and miscellaneous educational 
effort bulked largely. It would be 
agreed on all sides that this type has 
proven itself the failure to which it 
was foredoomed by its withdrawal 
of emphasis from the central con- 
cern of the church, But we need not 
therefore lose sight of the value of 
the idea which lay at the heart of the 
attempt, nor shrink from the name 
“institutional.” As now used by 
thoughtful people, it means a church 
which diversifies its methods of ap- 
proach to the community in which 
it is located, while resolutely keep- 
ing the religious and often the evan- 
gelistic aim in central place. There 
is no room for doubt that such pol- 
icy is not only desirable but indis- 
pensable for successful work in 
many city neighborhoods. It is sim- 
ply the church socializing itself to 
express that social significance of 
the gospel of Christ which is taking 
an ever larger place in the conscious- 
ness of Christendom. The present 
time makes no more insistent de- 
mand upon the Church than that it 
fill its life and methods with the con- 
sciousness and recognition of that 
social salvation which, though in 
large degree overlooked through the 
ages, is fundamental in the gospel 
of Christ. 

There is no formula for the estab- 
lishment or conduct of an institu- 
tional church. The effort to dupli- 
cate equipment or methods is futile. 
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The one thing required is that a 
church shall be filled with vital, sac- 
rificial Christianity, and shall give 
that spirit expression in forms of 
service adapted to the needs of the 
neighborhood which constitutes its 
parish. 


Missions Conducted by Individual 
Churches 


In all the larger cities, and not a 
few of the smaller ones, individual 
churches maintain organizations va- 
riously known as “branches,” “‘mis- 
sions,” or “chapels,” In some cases 
these antedate the city society. Nec- 
essarily such efforts have direct 
bearing upon the work of such so- 
ciety and raise the question as to 
their place in the economy of city 
evangelization. Under what condi- 
tions, if at all, can an individual 
church wisely conduct a mission? 
Your committee feels that there is 
much in past experience to suggest 
doubt as to the wisdom of such ef- 
forts wherever a general organiza- 
tion is feasible. It is not ordinarily 
to be expected that the pastor and 
officers of a single church will have 
the time or the expert knowledge to 
pass with care and wisdom upon the 
multiplied questions which arise. 
Moreover, the relation between the 
church and its mission is a difficult 
one. The mutual consciousness of 
the relation of dependence is apt to 
engender a spirit of caste; the pastor 
and workers of the home church are 
sometimes unpleasantly distinguish- 
ed from the pastor and workers of 
the mission; the attendants at the 
services in the mission are not the 
social equals of those in the numeri- 
cally larger and financially stronger 
church.. Notwithstanding the beau- 
tiful terms “mother” and .“daughter” 
employed to express the relation be- 
tween them, as a matter of fact the 
feeling in the relation is more like 
that of mistress and maid. The 
money given to the mission is re- 
ported in the column of “benevo- 
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lences,” although the membership is 
lumped with that of the home 
church. In spite of the best inten- 
tions, there is likely to be missed 
something of the gracious spirit of 
fraternal effort. Not a few churches 
could tell of unhappy and disappoint- 
ing experiences in this matter. 

It is a question, too, whether such 
local, individual dependence stimu- 
lates to the largest degree the am- 
bition for self-support. Organiza- 
tion and individual alike require 
pressure from without if they are to 
do their best. Can a parent church 
exert that pressure as firmly and as 
wisely as a missionary society? And 
if the question arises after few or 
many years of closing the branch or 
mission, it may be more delicate and 
difficult for a single church to decide 
it than for an organization. The for- 
mer is sensitive and shrinks from the 
charge of abandoning its own child; 
the latter, like a council, comprises 
the judgment, sympathetic yet dis- 
interested, of a group of churches. 
These suggestions do not apply, 
however, to the colony sent out from 
a church and helped by workers and 
money until it is an established, in- 
dependent church. There have been 
many happy instances of this meth- 
od of church extension. But here 
again there are dangers. Questions 
of location, method, and leadership 
are necessarily settled in such cases 
by a small group of people. Their 
judgment may often prove better 
than that of the officers of the city 
extension society. But the normal 
presumption is that an organization 
which surveys the field as a whole 
and which is accustomed to the 
weighing of all the considerations 
which enter into such matters will 
make fewer mistakes than will be 
made by local church boards. 

It is also to be said that the perils 
noted above as surrounding branch 
church effort have been happily es- 
caped in not a few instances. Espe- 
cially has this been true of churches 
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which have succeeded in so shaping 
their affairs as to make it felt that 
the entire work is one, being simply 
carried on at different points and in 
some measure by different staffs of 
workers. 


Work among Immigrants 


The Protestant churches as a rule 
do not know the nature of the prob- 
lem at their doors. So rapid are the 
changes in our cities, and so much 
is the population grouped about its 
own centers, that the members of 
the uptown church understand very 
little the character of the Italian, 
Polish, or Armenian section of the 
city. Information concerning the 
situation itself and the wisest meth- 
ods to be employed in attacking the 
problem is something to be sought 
first of all. No one denomination in 
a city can be expected to undertake 
this. A federated endeavor to sur- 
vey the field with as much scientific 
precision as possible is the first 
thing to be desired. It does not fol- 
low, however, that the actual work 
for immigrant populations can be 
done in an interdenominational way. 
Gladly recognizing that certain sorts 
of service can be rendered by union 
agencies, such as the Bible Society 
and the Y. M. C. A., heartily wish- 
ing that it were possible to extend 
indefinitely this sort of effort, we are 
obliged to record our conviction that 
it cannot at present be done. A 
somewhat extensive correspondence 
carried on during the preparation of 
the report for the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca, in 1908, developed the fact that 
union or undenominational missions 
to immigrants were in general unsat- 
isfactory. There seems to be a need 
of definite denominational interest 
and support in order that perma- 
nently successful work may be car- 
ried on. The best plan, therefore, 
for attacking the problen of the re- 
ligious care of immigrants in our 
cities is to have the work done by 
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denominations under the counsel of 
a federation. The federation should 
survey the field, classify the facts, 
map out and assign the work to be 
done, and encourage it wherever it 
languishes. The prosecution of the 
work should be left to the individual 
denomination in the district or to 
the nationality to which the denom- 
ination is assigned. This may seem 
like an impossible ideal, but it is in 
line with the movements of the day 
looking toward federation. It pre- 
serves the energy of denominational 
activity and it makes possible the 
counsel and fellowship of the larger 
Christian body. It would be a states- 
manlike and thoroughly Christian 
method of attacking a great problem, 
and would result in such a survey 
of the field as would overlook no 
class, and such a correlation of 
energy as would prevent the over- 
lapping of work. 


Co-operation between National, State, 
and City Societies in City Work 


It is clear that these organizations 
touch one another at many and vital 
noints, and that at each point care- 
fully considered and complete co- 
operation is needed. Some of these 
may be enumerated: 


1. The national and state societies, 
have a duty to discharge in promoting 
the organization of an effective city so- 
ciety in every important city which does 
not possess one. In a considerable num- 
ber thus lacking organization, or having 
only a nominal organization, it may be 
presumed that there would be response 
to such proposals from the national and 
state societies. 

2. Concerted steps should be taken to 
make the showing of home mission funds 
contributed and home mission work done 
inclusive of all organizations. The re- 
ports of the national society, which hith- 
erto have included only its own field and 
that of the state societies, should be 
extended to cover that of the city so- 
cieties as well. The bearing of this step 
upon the working of the Apportionment 
Plan will be readily seen. It is also im- 
portant as exhibiting and promoting the 
unity of the whole work. 

3. Larger co-operation in publicity 
lines would seem possible and desirable. 
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Representatives of city work should have 
more frequent place on home mission 
platforms, and in like manner city or- 
ganizations should seek to maintain in- 
terest in the work at large. The national 
society would do well to give more at- 
tention to the production of printed mat- 
ter on city work, and the city societies 
would do well to make large use of it. 

4. Inasmuch as there are some city 
societies whose resources are absolutely 
inadequate to the proper cultivation of 
their fields, there ought to be some delib- 
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erately chosen plan by which national, 
state, and city organizations may work 
together for securing from generous giy- 
ers at large, such substantial gifts as 
shall supplement local beneficence. The 
cost of doing effective city work is so 
great that gifts for this purpose must be 
on a scale entirely out of the range of 
traditional missionary contributions. 

5. In like manner there is need of 
great increase of trained leaders in city 
work. Even if there were ample funds 
to pay them, they do not now exist in 
sufficient numbers. It would seem that 
the entire home mission fellowship 
should concern itself with the task of 
recruiting the force at this point. In 
some way the home, the church, the col- 
lege, and the seminary should be led to 
furnish men and women equipped for the 
exacting tasks of city missions. 

6. Last of all, there should be con- 
certed endeavor to increase everywhere 
the consciousness of the urgent neéd of 
radical enlargement of plan and effort in 
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the work of city evangelization. Con- 
ventional home missionary ideals have 
no relevancy to this problem. A scale 
of expenditure effective in country or 
village scarcely suffices for a beginning 
in the city. A program adapted to the 
small community will make no visible 
impression upon the urban parish. The 
whole activity of the Church in the city 
must be adjusted to a new standard. The 
Church must parallel in her own kind the 
vast undertakings of commerce and in- 
dustry. Her membership must not plan 
and build on giant mold throughout the 
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whole range of human interests, only to 
dwindle to the petty and incidental in 
the realm of the spiritual and eternal. 
The city is the challenge to the ,Church 
to clothe herself with the might of God. 
As so often in the past history of God’s 
kingdom, we have come to the parting 
of the ways. To address ourselves in 
conquering faith to the saving of the city 
is to claim the future of our land for 
God. To allow our cities to drift whither 
the greed of gain and the greed of pleas- 
ure shall draw is to hasten to spiritual 
and moral doom, 


VARIED NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS 


Reported by State Workers 


Some South Dakota Notes.— 

St. Onge is a new town thirteen miles 
from Belle Fourche, in the fertile alfalfa 
region of the False Bottom Valley. There 
were no services here until we began our 
work which resulted in the organization 
of a church in December, 1909. Lots 
have been purchased, church building 
plans adopted, and the project is well 
under way. Rev. D. J. Perrin, pastor at 
Belle Fourche, cares for the work. 


Rey. J. Watson, who for some two 
years did a successful work in Highmore, 
has now accepted a call to the church of 
Centerville. In connection with his pas- 
toral work he will study in Yankton 
College. During the summer Mr. and 
Mrs. Watson are visiting in their old 
home in England, and during their ab- 
sence the church building at Centerville 
is being thoroughly repaired. 


Scenic, which is so called because of its 
location in the midst of the Bad Lands, 
is the center of a large missionary dis- 
trict under the care of Rev. J. Spittell. 
Mr. Spittell is the only pastor in a very 
well populated region of more than 
twenty-five miles radius. 


Twenty-nine miles of new railroad have 
been completed east from Belle Fourche 
through the United States irrigation dis- 


trict. This takes it to Newell, the U.S. 
Government townsite. In December a 
church was organized at Nisland, and in 
June a church at Newell and a Sunday- 
school at Fruitdale. These three stations 
and a farmers’ church at Blaine, half way 
between Nisland and Newell, and the vil- 
lage church at Vale, eight miles south of 
Newell, make the nucleus of Congrega- 
tional work in the Belle Fourche Irriga- 
tion District full of promise. 
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The Southern California field.— 

Home missionary work on the oil 
fields of California is a great and most 
difficult challenge. At Oil Center we have 
a parsonage, church, and minister as the 
only religious facilities for probably two 
thousand people. On the Maricopa field 
we are building a house of worship and a 
social hall for men, also a parsonage. 
Here a pastor is at work. At McKittrick 
and Olig a similar constructive work 
waits to be done. At Midland and Fel- 
lows, tent work has been inaugurated, 
and the oil company is to erect a com- 
modious hall and will also provide church 
facilities to be used by our minister. 
Many hundreds of the men work on 12- 
hour shifts seven days in the week. 
Women and children live in arid camps 
that impress one with a sense of desola- 
tion, Life is exceedingly hard and grind- 
ing. Vast wealth comes from the oil 
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wells. One or two gushers are continu- 
ously producing 40,000 barrels per day. 
Lines of derricks stretch over the hills as 
far as the eye can reach. The owners of 
the resultant wealth we hope to interest 
in the maintenance of gospel work and 
ministerial support among their em- 
ployees. Pastors of first-hand experience 
are greatly needed. They need to be 
healthy men, vigorous and full of faith, 
with endurance and good cheer that can- 
not be exhausted. 


A typical organization was recently 
effected in a farming region that has been 
settled for nearly twenty years. Families 
live within sight of the school who dur- 
ing that period of time have not attended 
a religious service. Some sixteen men 
and women were enrolled as charter 
members of the church. This field will 
be united with an adjoining parish, whose 
minister lives four miles away. Refresh- 
ment and new born hope will, we trust, 
be carried into the homes where little 
is realized but a sense of burden and 
monotonous pressure of existence. The 
transforming effects of a genuine reli- 
gious experience and life are often noted 
on such fields, and afford much encour- 
agement to the master and mistress of 
the manse. 
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News from North Dakota.— 

One missionary who is laboring in a 
large and hard field has reported over 
thirty hopeful conversions and more than 
twenty added to the church on confession 
of faith. 


Perhaps there is nothing that gives 
greater anxiety to the general workers 
as well as the local pastors and individual 
churches, than the fact that the Church 
Building Society is more than a year 
behind its applications. Under these try- 
ing circumstances it is almost impossible 
to push our enterprises safely ahead. 


Of the thirty English-speaking churches 
west and south of the Missouri River, 
only two are more than seven years old. 
The larger part of the work has grown 
up in the last three years; nearly all in 
the last five years. With the large amount 
of railroad building that there is in this 
section this season, this becomes a very 
important part of the state. In this same 
section we have now fourteen houses of 
worship where four years ago we had 
only two. Arrangements have been made 
for the building of four more this season, 
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HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR TOPICS 

Our missionary topic for this 
month is, ‘“My Favorite Missionary 
Hero or Heroine, and Why.” The 
Home Missionary Society would like 
to have Endeavorers bear in mind 
that not all the missionary heroes 
are on the foreign field. The home 
missionary’s work lacks some of the 
picturesque appeal of foreign mis- 
sions, but he endures just as great 
and sometimes greater privations, 
and is often in just as great peril as 
the missionary in distant lands. And 
there are many interesting items re- 
garding home missionary heroes 
which may profitably be presented 
at this meeting. 

Do you know how David Brainerd 
became a missionary to the Ameri- 
can Indians under Scottish auspices, 
after having been expelled from Yale 
College, his message having such ef- 
fect upon the Indians that at one 
time they prayed all night, unaware 
that the evening had passed into 
morning? Have you learned of the 
exposure, fatigue, and dangers which 
came to John Mason Peck and his 
family in traveling from New York 
to St. Louis, a journey which re- 
quired four months, and that he af- 
terward met Daniel Boone, the fam- 
ous pioneer hunter? Are you familiar 
with the story of how four Indians 
made a journey of three thousand 
miles to learn about God and the 
Bible; and with the wedding trip 
across the continent which took 
Marcus Whitman to Oregon, which 
he was instrumental in saving to the 
United States and where he was af- 
terward massacred by the Indians? 
Have you read how “Father” John 
L. Dyer, snow-shoe itinerant preach- 
er in Colorado, carried the mail and 
express over the mountains and 
preached the Gospel, bearing with- 
out complaint all the hardships that 
come from contact with nature in 
the rough—wild beasts, desolate 
mountains, merciless blizzards, hard- 
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ened men—dying at~-the age of 
eighty-nine, “a graduate of God’s 
school for heroes”? Are you aware 
of the fact that Joseph Ward, sent 
by this Society to South Dakota, a 
land then. practically unknown ex- 
cept to army officers and traders but 
where he afterward built a college 
almost without material; was in his 
youth such a lover of truth that he 
became very indignant at Edward 
Everett Hale for having written his 
famous story, “A Man without a 
Country,” thus trifling with the feel- 
ings of a patriotic people by a pure 
fabrication? All these and many 
other interesting things relative to 
the life and work of these men, are 
told in the book by Don O. Shelton 
entitled, “Heroes of the Cross in 
America.” 


We can furnish this book in cloth 


binding for 50 cents, or in paper 
binding for 35 cents, postpaid. It is 
suitable for general reading or class 
use. We can also furnish leaflets 


concerning Joseph Ward, the Iowa 
Band, and Rev. L. P. Broad; and 
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the following back numbers of mag- 
azines containing articles about 
other Congregational home mission- 
ary heroes: 

The Home Missionary, December, 1903. 
See page 330 for article entitled, “Da- 


kota Veterans—Rev. and Mrs. D. B. 
Nichols.” 

The Home Missionary, April, 1905, page 
19o—“Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D.D.” 

The Home Missionary, June, 1906. Be- 
ginning on page 98, Dr. Kingsbury sets 
forth by several examples the kind of 
heroism that is exhibited by our mission- 
aries all over the country. 


See our Society’s section of last 
month’s AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
for a brief account of the life 
and work of Rev. William Salter, 
D. D., “the last of the Iowa patri- 
archs.” Also see the article entitled 
“Real Pioneering,’ on page 509 of 
this number, for an example of up- 
to-date home missionary heroism. 

Any of the above named leaflets 
or magazines will be sent free by 
The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By the Associate Secretary 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS 


Contributions Interest Legacies Total 
BGO hed. vie ese ewnete + $8,013.24 $ 657.77 $3,643.04 $12,314.05 
BOUG, og cwcd estore © 6,320.96 2,043.59 14,551.94 22,916.49 
[Nrbaryo ote ogi a eee ae ee ee $ 1,385.82 $10,908.90 $10,602.44 
PIOCTEaHE! ede v= 3 os MERIGT INN te cee | ieee eee te Se 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR, ENDING SEPTEEBER 30 
TOOG ssece Oe eee ee eee $50,436.31 $6,810.97 $54,145.16 $111,392.44 
eee ava welale Paar ee we 54,319.25 10,517.63 55,947.98 120,784.86 
ENCTERS Et pies We «(cao $3,582.94 $3, 706,66 $1,802,82 $ 9,392.42 
eee ee LD 


-The first six months of our fiscal year has passed, and the above figures 
show that for this period there has been a very material gain in all three 
sources of our income, the largest being in contributions, and this gain 1s 
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from personal gifts. Thus through the generous help of friends we have 
been able to meet all our bills without making the customary summer loan, 
and we begin the third quarter of our fiscal year with a balance of $1,034.61 
in the treasury. . 

For the past three months we have been living a life of faith, as shown 
by the fact that the average balance at the beginning of each month has 
been about $1,500. But the receipts have come to us, many times from 
unexpected sources, so we were able to close our books each month with 
a small balance on the right side of the ledger. That we are pleased with 
this showing goes without saying, and judging from many letters from 
our friends, they too are more than pleased. . 

The suggestion that as many as possible of those who give regularly 
in January, February, and March of each year, change their time of giving 
to July, August, and September, meets with much approval. If this can be 
adopted with many of our churches who give yearly, the making of loans 
for the summer months would be a thing of the past. We most heartily 
commend this plan to our readers. 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


IF I WERE A KING 


F I were a king and ruled the 
world, 
And nobody said me nay— 
Do you know where I’d go, 
Do you know where I'd be, 
Do you know what I’d do and 
say? 


For one week in October I should 
enjoy the plunge into the box work. 
For, by this time, the blanks con- 
taining the special needs and dimen- 
sions of the missionary workers 
have been endorsed by the state Su- 
perintendents and are awaiting the 
call of the churches. There are mem- 
bers of this great Church who have 
answered the first question in the 
above verse by going to a hard field 
under the Stars and Stripes; and the 
second by being a home missionary. 
There are also members of this same 
great Church, who, in planning their 
own winter’s comfort and supplies, 
think of these, and in the spirit of 
Christian helpfulness write, saying, 
“Our society is anxious to send a 


barrel to some missionary family. 
Please put us in communication with 
one needing a box.” Oh, if I were a 
king, how easy this would be! Il 
should place the seven childless 
couples on our list, knowing that the 
Superintendent’s endorsement was 
sufficient to secure sympathetic in- 
EGreSt: 


A. “Doing good work in three of our 
country churches at considerable sac- 
rifice.” 

B. “This is from a needy home. The 
wife is now blind, and, of course, help- 
less. They need bed and table linen, as 
well as clothes.’ 

C. “Have been among our most faith- 
ful home missionaries for many years, 
taking always the hardest fields. With 
advancing years and. failing health, they 
have substituted brief pastorates with 
pastorless churches. They are worthy of 
the best the home missionary box can 
bring them.” 

D. “Doing a good work on a needy 
field reaching over a wide extent of ter- 
ritory. He is entirely worthy.” 

E. “Worthy couple. Working in a 
small frontier town. Demands for fine 
clothes are small, but they have good 
taste.” 
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FE. “Heartily endorsed; doing valuable 
pioneer service.” 

G. “Over forty years of service ren- 
dered. A worthy man.” 

It would take an hour, perhaps, to 
send these on their way rejoicing, 
and at the end of a week seven let- 
ters would have been received from 
seven churches, and seven notifica- 
tions would have gone to seven far- 
away homes, stating that applica- 
tions had not only been received at 
headquarters, but were already ac- 
cepted by ------- churches. 

But, alas, I am not a king! The 
weeks have grown to months since 
some of these blanks were filled in; 
there is an added correspondence 
with the field. “Please don’t think 
we are complaining, but are we 
going to have any help? If we only 
knew, we could plan.” And the 
would-be, but can’t-be, king, writes 
what bids fair to be a circular letter: 
“We are entirely dependent upon the 
gifts of the women. We can promise 
nothing; but your blank is being 
considered by igh GEN) 
when the blank is returned with an 
apology (for I sometimes think the 
secretary shrinks from writing to me 
in the same way I shrink from noti- 
fying the field worker), I am not dis- 
loyal—only dis-royal—for the mis- 
sionary doesn’t hear, just goes on 
hoping. I, too, go on, hoping that 
some day there will come a letter 
saying, “Send us anything that is 
hard to place. Our ladies are eager 
to help a case of real need.” Once 
we did receive such a letter; and, 
once, a church took three couples in- 
stead of a family. 

Then I would take up the boys. 
Sturdy, self-reliant youngsters are 
often developed in missionary 
homes. 


H. Five boys. Superintendent writes: 
“Applicant very deserving and very poor. 
He only has one little country church 
that pays him $25. Your box will be the 
only help he receives from the outside.” 

I. Three boys. “Father living in Ne- 
braska. Recently taken up work, and 
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greatly needs the help of a generous box 
to prepare him for the winter.” 

J. Four boys. “Father, pastor of a 
German church, is faithful and entirely 
worthy. His salary is so meager that he 
has been obliged to keep his boys out 
of school part of the time in order to 
provide the common necessaries of life. 
Hope he will receive the help of a gen- 
erous box.” 


And so on. 

Then, if I were a king, I should 
never have to write to some Super- 
intendent: “Not one of your people 
is in a fair way to be helped. The 
churches cannot pay the freight.” 

Friends, wherever under the Stars 
and Stripes people are struggling to 
subdue the land; wherever the large 
ships leave their cargoes of human- 
ity gathered from foreign iands; 
wherever the factory whistles pierce 
the morning air with their shrill cry 
for workers—there is the place for a 
leader who is serving under the King 
of kings; the King who calls for 
servants willing to sacrifice with and 
for Him. Sacrifice is the keynote of 
our appeal. These workers are ready 
at their posts of duty, and sacrifice is 
needed to send them the needed sup- 
plies. Many may not be remembered 
at all, for this help rests not entirely 
on the needs of the field, but also on 


the vision of the churches. 
M. L. W. 


Christianity is an intensely vital re- 
ligion. It is nothing if it is not a living 
faith. Men feel to-day in Christianity 
the heart-throbs of the Son of God. 
The personality of Jesus Christ pul- 
sates through every mode and mood of 
true religion. All advances made by 
Christianity are His advances; all its 
triumphs are His victories. Our 
Christ is not a perished Galilean, but a 
living, loving Lord. The Gospel, which 
is God in action for redemptive ends, 
is the livest thing on earth to-day, and 
we, if we would really live, must be 
vital with its force, nerved by its 
promises, and sustained by its un fail- 
ing grace—Exchange. 
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CENTENARY GREETINGS OF THE A. M. A. 
TO THE A. B. C. F. M. 


HE = American Missionar With you we celebrate their con- 
¥ ¥ 


Association congratulates the 

American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions upon 
the completion of a century in the 
extension of the kingdom of God 
among the peoples who are in dark- 
ness of soul and who need the “Light 
of the world.” We are grateful to 
God with you for his ever present 
and gracious Holy Spirit who spake 
in time past unto the fathers, call- 
ing them to the devotion of foreign 
missionary service, and we are 
grateful that these Christian men 
one hundred years ago were attent 
to the monitions of the Holy Spirit 
and receptive of His divine prompt- 
ings. It was a great call nobly 
obeyed. We cannot honor unduly 
the consecration of these missionary 
pioneers—heroic men and heroic wo- 
men—who braved the unknown and 
the untried in lands afar off, where 
peoples were groping in ignorance 
and superstition, 


secration. Whatever the future may 
invite or hold, we must not forget 
to honor the past; whatever new 
methods with new conditions the 
present or the future may demand, 
it will always be true that “other 
men labored and we have entered 
upon their labors,” Therefore we re- 
member with gratitude those years 
of toil and sacrifice which have made 
this day and the hopes of the future 
possible. With you we rejoice that 
through their faith and patience they 
inherited the promises, as do we. 
True ambassadors of Christ they 
were, representing Him for us in 
foreign lands far from kindred and 
friends but very near to God. 

We felicitate the A. B. C. F. M. 
upon its hundred memorable years 
of history; upon the devotion of its 
missionaries; upon their learning 
and their character; upon the grace 
with which they have lived and 
taught ; upon their faith which had 
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opened the doors barred against the 
Gospel; upon their steadfast pur- 
pose in all times; upon their courage 
in times of danger; upon their will- 
ingness to suffer any perils and if 
need be to lay down their lives for 
Christ’s sake. 

We felicitate you upon the steady 
progress and wonderful fruitage of 
the Gospel in foreign lands, and 
upon the loyalty of the churches at 
home which have stood fast in their 
fidelity to the duty and privilege of 
extending the kingdom of Christ in 
the whole world. 

We felicitate the A. B. C. F. M. 
upon the far-sighted, wise, and pru- 
dent administration of this inspiring 
work in its direction at home and 
in foreign fields upon the splendid 
institutions planted, developed and 
sustained; and upon the churches 
organized and taught to be self-re- 
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liant and self-propagating in carry- 
ing the blessings which they have 
received to others beyond them. 
As a Missionary Society instinct 
with a like supreme purpose, and 
sympathetic with many of the same 
methods of Christian education and 
evangelization among millions of 
people who greatly need the enlight- 
ening and saving grace of God, the 
A. M. A. rejoices in the wisdom 
of your counsels and in the energy 
and fidelity with which your blessed 
service is now carried on. Our 
’ prayer is that following closely in 
the teachings of Jesus Christ the 
new century now entered upon may 
witness the greatest possible ad- 
vancemeht towards the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


In behalf of The American Missionary 
Association A. F. Beard. 
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FINANCIAL 


We print below a summary of the receipts for the twelve months last 


year and this year. 
Association. 


We appreciate the support which has come to the 
It is gratifying to note the increase in collections from 


Churches, Sunday Schools and other organizations. 


We have made more extensive observations in the 


general Survey, which 


is printed in this issue of the Magazine. 
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NEW FACTORS IN AMERICAN RACE PROBLEMS 


By Rev. James: W. Cooper, D.D. 


; PROBLEM is something to be 
done. It differs from a theo- 
rem, which is only something 

to be proved. The American Mis- 
sionary Association has now for sixty- 
four years concerned itself, not with 
the proving of theorems, but with the 
solving of problems. Its function is 
not to debate but to do. The presence 
in our own country of most diverse 
races of men, forced together in large 
numbers and in close and irritating 
proximity, has furnished practical 
problems sufficiently vast, difficult 
and insistent to engross our full at- 
tention and absorb all the treasures of 
wisdom and grace, money and men, 
that we could command. 

It is characteristic of our American 
life that race relations, like all things 
else among us, should be subject to 
constant and rapid variation. There 
are changes in sentiment and in cir- 
cumstance. These inevitably enter as 
new factors into the problems before 
us and call for corresponding re-ad- 
justments in our work. As the years 
go by we find new material to work 
upon and a new constituency to work 
with. Generations quickly come and 
go, both on mission fields and in our 
home churches, and new conditions 
prevail. If we are alive to our task 
—if we are up to our business—we 
shall carefully study the conditions of 
to-day as compared with those of 
twenty, ten or even three years ago. 
We shall keep abreast of the times, 
and so be prepared to meet the future 
as it comes, with its new demands and 
ever enlarging opportunities. 

It is only by doing this that we can 
be true to our own past. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has ever 
been wise “to discern the signs of the 
times.” This was so at its organiza- 
tion in 1846, when, holding the most 
radical views as to the iniquity of hu- 
man bondage, it refused to counte- 
nance violent and vindictive denuncia- 


tion and declared its own more posi- 
tive and constructive mission to be, 
“the propagation of a pure and free 
Christianity.’ It was so in the sir- 
ties, when the providence of God 
working through civil strife cast four 
million liberated slaves, ignorant, 
penniless, dependent and _ helpless, 
upon the tender mercies of the na- 
tion, and this Association was first to 
hear and heed God’s call and in its 
ministries “labored more abundantly 
than they all.” It was so in the sev- 
enties, when the meaning and mag- 
nitude of the undertaking became 
more apparent, and the educational 
work of the Association was reorgan- 
ized, with far-sighted plans for the 
training of competent leaders of the 
race, in permanent institutions of ad- 
vanced learning wisely founded in 
strategic locations. It was so in the 
eightics, when, with the work for Ne- 
groes well in hand, the door of oppor- 
tunity opened to a larger service 
among other dependent peoples of the 
country, especially among the neglect- 
ed whites of the southern mountains 
and the Indians of the western plains. 
It was so in the nineties, when the 
call came from the Eskimos of far 
Alaska; and ten years later, when na- 
tional expansion created new problems 
to be solved in Hawaii and Porto 
Rico. Whenever the calls came ta 
new work or to new forms of work 
the Association greeted them as hea- 
venly visions to which it could not be 
disobedient. .This has been the spirit 
of the past. In this same spirit we 
men of to-day are to meet present is- 
sues and prepare ourselves for intelli- 
gent and efficient future service. 
“Whereunto we have already attained 
by that same rule let us walk.” 

I. An observer of the events fol- 
lowing the arrest of a fugitive slave in 
Boston in 1850 describes a series of 
great meetings in Tremont Temple, 
presided over by Horace Mann and 
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attended by crowds of serious and 
thoughtful people, at which the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association was con- 
spicuously commended as the best ex- 
isting agency for the protection of the 
colored race. Commenting upon these 
early scenes in after years this gentle- 
man says, “It will ever remain a truth 
of history that opposition to slavery 
made no substantial progress until it 
came upon the ground of the Associa- 
tion, to enlist the powerful agencies 
of the pulpit and the church;” and he 
- adds, “The first attempt to bring this 
opposition to this high level was the 
organization of the American Mission- 
ary Association.” 

Slavery has long since passed, and 
times have changed, but it still is, as 
it has always been, our main purpose 
to enlist on behalf of all unprivileged 
and dependent peoples “the powerful 
agencies of the pulpit and the church.” 
The work of the American Mission- 
ary Association is “A Crusade of 
Brotherhood,”—as Dr. Beard has so 
happily entitled it. The Crusade is a 
religious one. The Brotherhood is a 
Christian ideal. Our appeal is, there- 
fore, and must ever be, to men of 
Christian faith. We are a missionary 
society, not merely a benevolent in- 
stitution, and high-principled, well-in- 
formed Christian sentiment can alone 
be relied upon to furnish the motive 
and incentive necessary to carry the 
work through to its consummation. 
The attitude of the pulpit and the 
church, and of all good men, toward 
these race questions is therefore a 
most important factor in our prob- 
lem, and changes in sentiment on this 
question, whether North or South, 
constitute a new factor in that prob- 
lem. 

As we look toward the South, 
where race conflicts are most acute 
and where under the tension of these 
strained relations our hardest work is 
being carried on, it is a matter of no 
slight import that, in the midst of the 
prevailing hatred and contempt, there 
is evident on the part of the more 
thoughtful Christian people a growing 
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spirit of fraternal obligation—a spirit 
which openly acknowledges the moral 
debt owed by the strong to the weak 
and seeks for the unprivileged race 
the best things in manhood and in life. 
A secretary of this Association con- 
cedes that ‘‘absolutely the only ground 
of hope for the Negro is the convic- 
tion that the South’s better spirit of 
justice and humanity will come to the 
kingdom in time to save him;” and he 
consoles himself with the reflection 
that ‘‘the last five years have proba- 
bly heard (among Southern men) 
more brave and candid discussions of 
the race problem and seen more de- 
liberate moral choices than the thirty- 
five previous years.’ His logical con- 
clusion is that “the ultimate just solu- 
tion of this vast issue was never so 
assured as now that conscience has 
exhausted its conventional excuses and 
is forced to meet the situation on ethi- 
cal grounds.” 

Here is a new factor in the prob- 
lem, and a most assuring one,—the 
conscientious and candid effort of an 
ever increasing number of our south- 
ern brethren to do justice to the color- 
ed race and seek its advancement. 
“The consciousness of race we cannot 
deny,” says Edward Gardner Mur- 
phy, “but we can educate it into finer 
forms.” What finer form can race 
consciousness take, when face to face 
with this vast and tragic problem, than 
that which, tempered with respect and 
informed with kindness, charges it- 
self with the solemn obligations of 
Christian service? 

As we turn to the North we find 
conflicting eddies in the tide of popu- 
lar sentiment. That there is a gen- 
eral advance in what is called the 
“social consciousness” of the time no 
one can doubt. Never before has 
there been among Christian men a 
deeper sense of obligation toward 
those less favored than themselves. 
But certain modifying influences have 
unfortunately been in operation among 
us, which, if they have not actually 
called a halt at the color line, have at 
least drawn that line more sharply and 
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divisively, and made it increasingly 
difficult, or disagreeable, to pass over, 
even in our charities. We someway 
feel this racial difference more than 
formerly. In our neighborhood rela- 
tions familiarity has too often bred 
contempt,—and “there is nothing in 
the universe so damning,” says Presi- 
dent King, “as a bossing spirit of con- 
tempt.” In our economic relations— 
particularly in our northern cities 
where many Negroes have recently 
gathered, on the western plains where 
the Indian holds his claim against the 
new settler, and on the Pacific slope 
where the thrifty Oriental is busy at 
his task,—a jealous spirit of competi- 
tion works injustice and oppression. 
“With the increase of wealth and 
luxury there comes also a weakening 
of the democratic instinct and a new 
willingness to anticipate the existence 
of a permanently servile class in the 
Republic. We must confess that 


there are daily more people who want- 


other human beings to be conveni- 
ences rather than men, and who are 
glad to use the race which tradition- 


ally bears the badge of servitude.” - 


(This is so well said that I quote it 
from Secretary Douglass.) The tra- 
ditional southern distrust and dispar- 
agement of the Negro becomes a far 
more despicable thing as it spreads 
from the former slave states and in- 
fects the men and women of our free 
North—and we are not immune from 
the contagion. The soul of the nation 
forty years ago was moved by a great 
compassion toward the poor freed- 
men, a compassion which spent itself 
in a fervor of philanthropy. Now, 
the very name of “freedmen” is a mis- 
nomer. The vast majority of Ameri- 
can Negroes are not freedmen; they 
are privileged to say, with St. Paul, 
“I was freeborn.” An even larger 
majority may be found among our 
supporters in the North, of those who 
have no personal recollection of the 
agitation for the liberation of the 
slave. The civil war itself is to the 
most of us not a consecrated memory, 
but only an interesting event in our 
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national history. In other words an 
entirely new generation has come 
upon the scene, with new interests, 
surrounded by new influences and fac- 
ing new emergencies. 

To hold the heart and conscience of 
Christian men firm and faithful to the 
work we have in hand—to do this 
through all the changes of sentiment 
and of circumstances which time is 
sure to bring—to be steadfast in this 
task until the race shall come into its 
full inheritance in the nation and in 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,—this is the “problem” of the 
American Missionary Association, in 
which it seeks to enlist “the powerful 
agencies of the pulpit and the church.” 
There is no discouragement in the 
fact that our appeal, to ourselves and 
others, must henceforth be more dis- 
tinctive and searching than ever be- 
fore—less to emotion and more to 
Christian principle, more to justice 
and righteous dealing, and most of all 
to patient and persistent faith in our 
brother man of whatever race or 
color, and to the highest ideals of dis- 
interested and sacrificial service en- 
forced by Christian patriotism and 
neighbor love. 

II. While we recognize these new 
factors in our problem of support, 
even greater changes are everywhere 
apparent on our mission fields. 

It is an interesting and not alto- 
gether irrelevant fact that the various 
peoples whom we are trying to help 
—these diverse and discordant races 
—are our oldest inhabitants. Few of 
them are new comers in the land. 
The first Negroes were brought to 
Virginia the year before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock. 
The southern highlanders are the 
purest of our American stock. The 
Indians are aboriginal, our fathers 
found them here when they came. 
The Hawaiians sought the protection 
of our flag but they abide in their an- 
cestral home. The Porto Ricans are 
a conquered province and of a civiliza- 
tion more ancient than our own. 
There are more than twelve’ millions 
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of these people altogether—white, 
black, red, yellow, olive, brown—and 
the only immigrants among them are 
the two or three hundred thousand 
Orientals in Hawaii and on the Pa- 
cific coast. What vast proportions 
this Oriental immigration—Japanese, 
Corean and Hindoo—will take on in 
the near future, no man can tell. 
Whatever it may be, this Association 
must be prepared to meet these alien 
multitudes when they come, with the 
institutions of the gospel of Christ. 
But for the most part, the races among 
whom we labor have been’a good 
while with us. We are used to them. 
They are the same peoples that we 
have been serving through successive 
years. They are always with us. In- 
terest in them is no longer held by 
the charm of novelty. [t is not until 
we sit up and take notice that we dis- 
cover that, after all, they are not the 
same. Everywhere there have been 
constant and rapid changes, and we 
are facing, not a dead monotony but 
new and critical situations, involving 
new and pressing problems. 

I wish there were time to tell of this 
new and expanding life, creating new 
exigencies, all over our broad field,— 
in the southern mountains and among 
the poor whites of the lower South; 
on our Indian reservations, which are 
being rapidly transformed from reser- 
vations to farms and ranches where 
the Indian is forced into the competi- 
tions of modern industrial life, and on 
our island possessions convulsed by 
the shock of a new civilization. I can- 
not tell of these. I can only glance at 
what is perhaps the least understood, 
and is certainly the most overwhelm- 
ing problem of all—the elevation of 
ten millions of our fellow citizens of 
the Negro race. 

Dr. Washington has said that “the 
Negro is the only people which has 
looked the white man in the face and 
lived.” This means more than that 
the Negro has continued to exist, or 
that under adverse conditions he has 
greatly increased in numbers. It 
means that he has shared in the larger 
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and higher life of the nation—that he 
has advanced, in moral character, in 
intelligence, in business ability, in so- 
cial well-being and the sense of social 
responsibility, in the “knack of co- 
operation” and the appreciation of 
group strength, in the capacity for 
leadership among his own _ people. 
Two or three years ago a veteran 
southern editor of national reputation, 
addressing a great audience in Car- 
negie Hall, said, “I have come a thou- 
sand miles to tell you that never in 
the world’s history has any people 
made the advance that the southern 
Negro has made during the last forty 
years, wherever he has had a decent 
chance.” 

Here, then, we have a most signifi- 
cant new factor in our work for the 
Negro race in America. They are an 
entirely different people from those 
among whom the A. M. A. made its 
first missionary effort. Four million 
freed slaves have become ten million 
fellow citizens, with all the difference 
that the change in name and numbers 
can imply. The problem now is, to 
meet this new situation, and help an 
advancing people through the critical 
period of its development. The tightly 
drawn color line, which so completely 
encircles the race and shuts it in upon 
itself, has at least this compensating 
advantage, that it binds all the mem- 
bers of the race together, stimulates a 
laudable and healthful race conscious- 
ness, and develops within the race a 
complex social organization. It acts 
as a retainer upon the best men of the 
race, engaging each one in the service 
of all. This was never more clearly 
recognized by educated colored men 
or more loyally responded to by them, 
than it is to-day. It justifies, too, the 
educational policy of this Association 
in the past, and it points, insistently, 
to a far more advanced and special- 
ized educational work awaiting us in 
the future. The Negro leader must 
hereafter be trained for a social eff- 
ciency corresponding to the rapidly 
advancing standards of his social and 
economic life. There can be no better 
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statement of the case than that made 
by one of the most accomplished men 
of the race, when he says, “That 
group of people whose mental grasp 
is by heredity weakest and whose 
knowledge of the past is for historic 
reasons most imperfect—that group 
is the very one which needs above all, 
for the talented of its youth, a severe 
and careful course of training,—espe- 
cially if they are expected to take im- 
mediate part in modern competitive 
life, if they are to hasten the slow 
course of human development and 
if the responsibility for this is to be 
placed in their hands.” 

This means more schools—better 
and higher schools, more kinds of 
schools—than we have hitherto 
thought of. We have reached the 
point where our provisions for the ed- 
ucation of an advancing but depend- 
ent race dwelling in the heart of the 
nation are culpably inadequate. The 
Negro sorely needs, just now, the best 
we can give him. The leaders of the 
race to-day must be well instructed, 
thoroughly competent, highly skilled 
men. The emergency and the extent 
of it demand the best educators in the 
land, with the best modern appliances 
and abundant facilities for securing 
the best results. This Association has 
always made provision in its schools 
for industrial training. But industrial 
and vocational education has advanced 
rapidly of late over the whole civilized 
globe. The facilities which the North 
has so generously and wisely provided 
for its own children and youth at 
home—buildings, equipment and spe- 
cialized teaching—should be at once 
duplicated all through the South. A 
meagre and out-of-date - industrial 
training no longer fits the Negro’s 
case. Technical and agricultural col- 
leges and high schools, well up to the 
standard of similar institutions at the 
North and with as exacting require- 
ments, are necessary now if we would 
train men who shall lead their race 
through the impending industrial cri- 
sis; and for the educated young wo- 
men of the race that they may be a 
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social power in the home and _ the 
community, the crying need is for 
more and better schools of domestic 
science, hospital practice and schools 
of practical philanthropy. Such  in- 
dustrial education as this will be, as 
Secretary Douglass well says, “an ad- 
vanced form ot popuiar schooling. In 
policy and purpose it will complement 
rather than conflict with general edu- 
cation. The technical college and the 
agricultural college, neither of which 
exists for Negroes, will take its place 
beside the college of liberal arts, either 
as an independent institution or as a 
department in the great Negro univer- 
sity of the future.” 

We believe, as the English Consulta- 
tive Committee said in its report a few 
years ago, that ““No education is tru- 
ly vocational which does not prepare 
for life as well as for livelihood!” 
Life is more than meat. It is indeed 
an impressive fact that Negroes last 
vear paid taxes on five hundred and 
sixty million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. But it is impressive only so far 
as the economic gain is indicative of 
moral progress. It is significant be- 
cause thrifty farmers, skilled mechan- 
ics, prosperous merchants and. able 
practitioners in the various professions 
justify the inference that the Negro 
is developing those qualities of char- 
acter in which he is popularly sup- 
posed to be most deficient, and be- 
cause the success, already won by a 
few gives promise of higher ideals 
and a larger and worthier life for the 
whole race in the future. 

The Negro student who delivered 
the valedictory address at Hampton 
Institute this year said to his teachers: 
“Tt is through you teachers that we 
have to a great extent come into the 
inheritance of our personalities.” That 
is what we seek for the youth of the 
Negro race—and of all the races 
among whom we labor—that they may 
“come into the inheritance of their 
personalities ;” that they may attain 
to a full-rounded and complete man- 
hood, to a pure and elevated woman- 
hood, and share with us to the full 
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measure of their ability in “the glor- 
ious liberty of the children of God.” 
The center and source of all social 
progress is the individual man, a man 
well charactered in God, his personal- 
ity developed to its highest power, 
self-respecting, efficient, instructed 
and disciplined for the service of his 
fellows, his whole life sanctified by a 
noble and generous consecration. Our 
hope for the Negro race, as for all 
races, is centered upon such men. It 
is the high ideal of this Association to 
educate such men and send them forth 
to their work in the world. 

It was to an ideal that the men who 
originated the American Missionary 
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Association consecrated their lives. As 
we turn again to our advancing task 
let us cherish anew this ideal, for our- 
selves and for those we serve; the 
ideal of a human brotherhood embrac- 
ing every human being, each individ- 
ual of which is a man with all the pos- 
sibilities of a redeemed manhood in 
him, and where all the races of men 
are to have their divinely appointed 
part in the perfecting of the glory of 
the coming Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“The years have never dropped their 

sand 
On mortal issue vast and grand 
As ours to-day.” 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE MISSIONARY YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1910 


HE working force of the Asso- 
ciation for the past year has 
consisted of 822 missionaries, 

305 of whom were Negroes, 37 Ori- 
entals, 30 Indians and 10 Porto Ri- 
cans. About 150 were ordained min- 
isters. ‘These have labored for seven 
groups of our humbler American 
brethren, sundered from the domi- 
nant stock of the nation by racial 
barriers; and also for the mountain 
people of the South. Their fields have 
included all the fringes of our civiliza- 
tion from Alaska to Porto Rico. Gen- 
erally they have been in the cruder and 
more backward regions and always on 
the outskirts of social privilege and 
esteem. 

The two fundamental agencies of 
our missionary service continue to be 
the school and the church. Of schools 
small and great there have been 79, 
with 612 teachers and an enrollment 
of 16,507. Organized churches have 
numbered 217, with 213 regular pas- 
tors and evangelists. (The above fig- 
ures do not include the auxiliary 
forces of the Hawaiian Evangelical 


Association supported by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association.) Besides 
the established institutions above enu- 
merated, there has been a vast amount 
of evangelistic activity occupying some 
200 outstations, as well as manifold 
out-reachings in educational and so- 
cial service on the part of our schools, 
the whole constituting an array of 
Christian activities which no man can 
measure. 

The total paid out during the year 
in support of this mission work, in- 
cluding administration and publicity, 
has been $472,244.47. We should be 
unfaithful to our deepest convictions 
did we not insist that these latter ex- 
penditures also should be credited to 
the missionary results of our work, 
and that the ministry to the churches 
of advocacy and reminder on behalf 
of neglected peoples under our flag, is 
as truly worth while from the stand- 
point of missionary education and the 
spiritual health of Christians as is any 
part of our missionary service. In ap- 
pealing to the churches for financial 
support in this their work, we have 
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been unfailingly conscious that we 
were preaching a gospel to them as 
well as making the gospel through 
them possible for tens of thousands of 
their jess favored brethren. 

Within the nation the presence of 
the “little peoples’ now and again 
presses itself on public conscience. 
The immediate past has seen a 
changed policy in the matter of Fed- 
eral appointments of Negroes; a finan- 
cial protectorate for Liberia; tremen- 
dous Indian land scandals; and im- 
portant Porto Rican legislation. Ok- 
lahoma, with less than 7 per cent. Ne- 
gro population, and with no reasonable 
fear of political domination by that 
race, has put the disfranchising 


“erandfather clause” into its constitu- 


tion. On the other hand, the organiza- 
tion of the National Negro Conference 
and allied agencies and their definite 
establishment as agencies of agitation 
and public appeal, suggests a new 
alignment of the best modern spirit of 
social justice with the more radical 
aspirations of colored Americans, and 
is especially significant as the first con- 
fessed merging of the class struggle 
with the race struggle in America. 
Thus as a people we are kept aware 
of those problems upon which the 
Association has for a half century 
brought the gospel to bear. 

In its interior administration the 
Association experienced during the 
year an unexpected loss in the resig- 
nation, for personal reasons, of Rev. 
J. W. Cooper, D.D., as corresponding 
secretary. He had served for seven 
years with rare fidelity and wisdom. 
His place was filled by the election of 
Rev. H. P. Douglass, D.D., who as 
superintendent of education had been 
closely associated with Dr. Cooper and 
who was personally familiar with 
much of the secretarial work. 

We turn now to survey the work 
of the several mission fields. A sta- 
tistical summary for each field will 
precede a statement of the year’s 
work. Certain general tendencies will 
then be pointed out, as indicated by a 
review of the triennial period. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE 


SOUTH. 
Schools. 
Negro. White. Total. 
Theologicale seas: 3 I 4 
Colleges {. nee er 3 I 4 
Secondary Institu- 

tiONS2s Weta aces 25 3 28 
Elementary Insti- - 

tUtLONS seals miei 9 3 12 
Affiliated  Institu- 

HONS Gace 6 — 6 
Ungraded Schools. 23 — 23 
Officers and In- 

StrUCtOrss wakes 507 84 501 
Pupilsaenneeeere see 13,449 1,777 15,226 
Boarding Students. 2,107 427 2,534 

Pupils. 
Theolosicalwyc.-1s- 133 81 214 
Collegiate 155 21 176 
Secondary Grades. 1,974 250) 92,233 
Elementary Grades 11,038 1,397 12,435 
Specials aera 463 71 534 
Pupils 4.2 fence ee ee ee ee 15,592 

Counted ttwices ssa ance 366 

"LOtal \.2s ceeseata aes eae oe eae 15,226 


The 23 ungraded schools for Ne- 
groes are chiefly located in rural com- 
munities of North Carolina and Geor- 
gia and are in large measure the se- 
cret of our successful country 
churches in those States. They have 
stimulated better public schools and 
made for rural betterment in all lines. 
The administrators of the Jeans’ Fund 
in a number of cases have found 
these little centers of ours promising 
fields for their beneficence. Such an 
one is Wadsworth, N. C., where the 
Congregational church building has 
been the only schoolhouse of the com- 
munity, accommodating not only the 
four months’ public school term, but 
the supplementary mission school as 
well. Now the county has appropri- 
ated $200, the people have raised $100 
and the Jeans’ Fund added $200 for 
the erection of a school building. The 
mission school will share the new 
quarters. This little enterprise, the 
uplift of which now secures for a 
whole community something like de- 
cent school privileges, has cost the 
Association but $50 a year; and sim- 
ilar things have happened not once or 
twice, 
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Of our 12 elementary graded 
schools, 9 are for Negroes and 3 for 
whites. Of the former group, Trin- 
ity School, Athens, Ala., with its 7 
teachers and some 200 pupils is typi- 
cal. Here a fine teachers’ home is 
just ready for occupancy supplement- 
ing the school building recently erect- 
ed. But its shop building is empty. In- 
deed, for no one of these schools has 
the Association been able seriously to 
begin provision for industrial instruc- 
tion. Mound Bayou, Cotton Valley 
and Moorhead have unused lands and 
earnestly plead for agricultural equip- 
ment and instruction. We are glad to 
record that at Beachton, Ga., a new 
school building and teachers’ home is 
in process of erection without cost to 
the Association, the material being the 
gift of a Philadelphia friend whose 
winter residence is near the school 
and the labor largely contributed by 
the community. 

The white schools of this group are 
just now suffering peculiar embarrass- 
ment incident to improved school leg- 
islation which cuts off grants from 
public funds which they have long re- 
ceived. This was a desirable and in- 
evitable step, but compels radical re- 
adjustments on our part. The public 
resources cannot for years begin to 
do for these communities what the 
Association has done. We are there- 
fore standing by at increased cost to 
our treasury, continuing a religious 
ministry and carrying on small depart- 
ments for advanced studies. At Black 
Mountain Academy a medical mission 
has begun under Principal Rowland, 
who is physician and preacher as well 
as teacher. Important beginnings al- 
so have been made toward experi- 
mental work in mountain agriculture, 
in co-operation with the National Bu- 
reau of Farm Management. 

The 36 secondary institutions ton- 
stitute numerically the largest and in 
many respects the most important 
group of our schools. They are about 
equally divided between country and 
city. Three years ago your committee 
began the development of a group of 
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distinctively agricultural high schools, 
planning so far as possible one in each 
State of our Southern field. This plan 
has been steadily carried out and we 
now see nearing completion the skele- 
ton of an organization and equipment 
which will enable some 8 institutions 
to do such work as is accomplished 
by the standard schools of this type in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and elsewhere. 
Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala., 
has just occupied a convenient brick 
building for girls’ industries, the sec- 
ond erected during the three years, 
chiefly by student labor, and has had 
an agricultural superintendent added 
to its force. The small Fessenden 
legacy now makes it possible to sup- 
ply a school house addition, water 
works, a blacksmith’s shop and do- 
mestic science equipment for this most 
promising school in central Florida. 
The new farm at Dorchester Acad- 
emy, Ga., has been financially and ed- 
ucationally profitable. Shops, barns 
and stock have been added to the equip- 
ment of Lincoln Academy, King’s 
Mountain, N. C., and the purchase of 
additional land has just been author- 
ized. Brewer Normal School, Green- 
wood, S. C., has this summer erected 
a small wing of what it hopes may 
some day be an adequate boys’ durmi- 
tory and thereby releases two little 
buildings which now become shop and 
laboratory. These two last named in- 
stitutions have new principais espe- 
cially chosen for their competence to 
develop schools of rural life. The 
Gloucester High School, at Cappaho- 
sic, Va., has largely extended its farm 
operations and has sent its teachers 
for the last two summers to the Mas: 
sachusetts Agricultural College for ad- 
vanced study, but has been the least 
fortunate of the group in securing 
necessary buildings. A shop and a 
dormitory are imperative before it can 
enter upon its typical work. The J. 
K. Brick School, Enfield, N. C., with 
its magnificent domain of I,10c acres 
and increasing plant, stands in a class 
by itself and is to our schools. of the 
rural arts what Fisk is to the higher 
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education. It has just erected and is 
equipping a modern steam laundry. 
An agricultural expert has been se- 
cured for gardening and experimental 
farming in Grand View, Tenn., which 
is the white institution of greatest de- 
velopment along agricultural lines. Its 
farm operations have had the inter- 
ested co-operation of Government ex: 
perts who regard them as throwing 
significant light on the possibilities of 
the mountain region. The institution 
has also been fortunate in securing 
gifts of fine live stock from Northern 
friends. The striking developments 
of these rural schools have been se- 
cured with little direct cost to the As- 
sociation’s treasury, but larger annual 
support is necessitated by increased 
teaching force and enlarged plants. 
The skeleton of this group of distinct 
and unique schools approaches com- 
pletion, but it is only a skeleton; and 
their appeal, both for better equip- 
ment in detail and for adequate sup- 
port, should have great weight with 
all who believe that the destinies of 
the Negro and mountaineer are insep- 
arably linked with rural betterment. 
The city schools as a group have 
not fared nearly so well as the country 
schools. The plants were, many of 
them, built forty years ago and for 
radically different conditions. Many 
of them are now approaching actual 
physical dissolution, and at best they 
have not the character demanded by 
the present day. With the building- 
up of Southern cities these institutions 
are seriously feeling their lack of play 


grounds. Basements and attics have 
to be utilized for school purposes. 
Sanitary difficulties increase. The 


constituency of the Association has 
not hitherto responded to the appeal 
of the city institutions for the consid- 
erable sums necessary to house their 
work. Their case was put strongly 
in the last Annual Survey and stren- 
uous but as yet unrewarded efforts 
have been made during the past year 
in their behalf. Many of these schools 
have made large gains in the educa- 
tional quality of their work, but the 
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fact remains that as a group they must 
suffer relative eclipse or receive ade- 
quate facilities. The day is not yet 
in sight when the South as a whole 
admits the right of the Negro to a 
high school education at public ex- 
pense, and nothing is in sight to take 
the place of these mission schools. It 
is a satisfaction to report gains here 
and there. The continued beneficence 
of Mr. Ralph Emerson has provided 
a large addition for high school pur- 
poses to the Emerson Institute build- 
ings, as well as largely increased equip- 
ment to the industrial shops and teach- 
ers’ home of that institution. Knox 
Institute, Athens, Ga., has been radi- 
cally enlarged through the gift of a 
handsome school building by Mr. Car- 
negie, in view of which the Associa- 
tion rebuilt the old buildings for dor- 
mitory purposes and is adding a prin- 
cipal’s cottage. 

Our higher institutions merit more 
individual comment and description 
than space permits. By the stricter 
academic classification of recent re- 
port, Straight University and Tillot- 
son College are entered. in the list of 
secondary schools. Each has carried 
on, however, some measure of colleg- 
late work and maintains much of the 
ample spirit of the high institutions. 
Each enjoys the cordial and helpful 
counsels of representative white citi- 
zens on its Board of Trustees. A mem- 
ber of the Tillotson Board has recently 
made a conditional offer of $3,000 
toward the erection of a building for 
mechanical industries, and strenuous 
efforts are under way to secure the nec- 
essary funds. Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has responded nobly in the 
temper of its students to the stimulat- 
ing leadership of President George A. 
Gates. A revised curriculum is being 
introduced, including a complete teach- 
ers’ college course, demanded by the 
increased number and higher stand- 
ards of the Negro schools. The finan- 
cial problems of the University re- 
main serious and indeed overwhelm- 
ing unless an adequate endowment 
can speedily be raised. The institu- 
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tion is simply too large to be carried 
by its former methods of support. The 
concurrent action of the Trustees of 
the institution and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association is just init- 
iating a plan for raising this endow- 
ment. Prof. W. A. Waterman re- 
mains in the North to co-operate with 
this campaign and the Association has 
stood by in the hour of crisis with in- 
creased gifts, which seriously hamper 
its more general work and which can- 
not be long continued. Talladega Col- 
lege rejoices in the completion of the 
Andrews Theological Hall and the 
beautiful new hospital, the erection of 
which greatly stimulates the work of 
these two departments. It has also 
considerably extended its comprehen- 
sive heating and plumbing plant, and 
now, alone among our _ institutions, 
approaches modern standards of gen- 
eral equipment. Its work in scientific 
agriculture has gone rapidly forward. 
Tougaloo University also has largely 
extended its work in scientific agricul- 
ture, has developed the vigorous be- 
ginnings of higher training for teach- 
ers and contemplates turning its ef- 
forts for higher education chiefly into 
this channel. Within all these institu- 
tions great progress has been made in 
differentiating and honoring the col- 
lege departments. At Fisk the gram- 
mar school has been removed from the 
main University campus. College men 
at Talladega are now to occupy a spe- 
cial dormitory and enjoy appropriate 
privileges and a similar arrangement 
is contemplated for college women. 
At Tougaloo, college women now will 
report to their own preceptress. In such 
ways, while work broadens, the higher 
institutions remind themselves of their 
chief function, the complete education 
of leaders. The regular theological 
course at Talladega has been separat- 
ed from the “English course,” and the 
grading-up process has also begun in 
the Howard Theological Department. 

Piedmont College, for the white 
young people of northern Georgia, un- 
der the general control of its own trus- 
tees, has begun to enjoy the fruits of 
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its long struggle for the $100,000 en- 
dowment now happily completed. Part 
of the regrettable cost of the effort 
was the health of President H. C. 
Newell, who, however, is able to re- 
main with the college in his former 
capacity as dean, while Superintend- 
ent F. E. Jenkins, D.D., of the Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society, tem- 
porarily assumes responsibility as 
president. 

The larger tendencies of the trien- 
nial period in the educational field are 
evidenced by a 10 per cent. increase in 
teaching forc®é while the number of 
institutions and their total enrollment 
has remained about stationary. The 
heart of any educational work is the 
adequacy of its teachers, and their in- 
crease proclaims the purpose of the 
Association to put qualitative advance 
before mere numbers. Indeed its de- 
liberative policy is to leave elementary 
education wherever possible to the 
Southern communities. Gross increase 
in enrollment is therefore not to be 
expected. 

The increase in teaching force is in 
supervisory and pedagogical depart- 
ments, but most notably in the indus- 
tries, as follows: Home economics, 
14; mechanical industries, 10; agricul- 
ture, 5. 

Underlying this tendency there has 
been a persistent movement towards 
precision in the classification, organi- 
zation and selection of the personnel 
of the schools. Their somewhat het- 
erogenous characters, institutionally 
considered, have been sharpened into 
definite types and made to approxi- 
mate current American standards. 
This has involved selection of effort, 
elimination of studies as often as ex- 
tension, and a firm decision not to at- 
tempt what cannot be reasonably sup- 
ported. The whole tendency finally 
culminated in the thorough-going re- 
port of the Committee of Ten, author- 
ized by your committee from among 
the most experienced of our field 
workers. This committee, after pains- 
taking study, outlined comprehensive 
principles governing standard courses 
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of study, equipment of schools and the 
preparation of teachers, in accordance 
with which a school manual is being 
prepared. It also studied carefully 
the problem of receipts from students 
and decided that the economic gains, 
especially of the Negro constituency 
of the schools, warrants the early in- 
crease of tuition charges by 50 per- 
cent. Such a policy would raise the 
present annual receipts of $60,000 
from tuition to $90,000. 

The question of means for exten- 
sions and betterments gf plant was 
also studied. Upward of $200,000 
worth of buildings and equipment 
was added to the educational plant 
during the triennium. Very little of 
this cost has come from the current 
income of the Association and proba- 
bly less than half from sources in any 
sense Congregational. 

This more scientific valuation of 
our educational work and resources, 
and the standardizing of its methods, 
admits of a somewhat precise formu- 
lation of the amounts necessary for 
its support. The full $250,000 as- 
signed to the Association under the 
Apportionment Plan from living don- 
ors (assuming that income from lega- 
cies continues unimpaired and other 
work remains stationary), would just 
about decently maintain our present 
institutions according to the most mod- 
est standards. It would permit an 
increase of missionaries’ salaries, as 
approved by the last annual meeting, 
and would support with adequate 
teaching force and current appropri- 
ations our work in its present stage. 
But it would not supply extensions of 
plant and betterments, the need of 
which was stated above, nor endow 
chartered institutions. We have just 
noted the sources from which better- 
ments have formerly come, and the 
Fisk campaign for endowment. Any 
plan, therefore, which lessens the sup- 
port of the Association from larger in- 
dividual gifts, even though securing 
increased stated income from churches, 
would be disastrous. The work de- 
mands the full amount apportioned to 


us, without impairment of resources 
at other points. The alternative is 
radical reduction and the cutting off 
of whole institutions. 


CHURCH WORK IN THE 


SOUTH. 
Number sof (Churches... 176 
Ministers and Missionaries... 105 
Church Members scene. nee 10,901 
Total Additionss..sy9e- eae 7909 
Sunday School Scholars...... 10,378 


Benevolent Contributions .... $5,519.65 
Raised for Church Purposes.. 38,011.11 


Our Southern churches among the 
colored people were never more influ- 
ential or efficient. They do not, how- 
ever, show a numerical gain and the 
increased cost of living has made the 
problem of their financial support dou- 
bly difficult. A social group which 
lives near the financial margin very 
quickly registers in its expenditures 
for religious purposes any economic 
stress it experiences. | Benevolence, 
however, has increased encouraging- 
ly, the churches generally accepting 
and heartily working the Apportion- 
ment Plan. The Association could 
not wisely, even had it the means, 
make up the fluctuating ability of 
churches in the support of their pas- 
tors. Its share in their support is al- 
ready proportionately excessive. The 
burden comes therefore upon our 
faithful and sorely tried brethren of 
the ministry, who need all sympathy. 

Despite financial difficulties, im- 
provements of property are reported 
on every hand and the tone of denom- 
inational church life is distinctly hope- 
ful. The little group of Texas 
chyrches has come loyally to the sup- 
port of Tillotson College, which they 
are helping through stated annual con- 
tributions. A State Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union has also been or- 
ganized. Louisiana shows almost the 
only general tendency of the year to- 
ward self-support. One of our pastors 
has been official organizer of the State 
Business Men’s League. Our church 
forces of New Orleans have been stuc- 


cessfully active for better public 
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school facilities and in belfatf of 
Straight University. |The northern 
Alabama churches share the ups and 
downs of the iron industry of the Bir- 
mingham district and are urging the 
extension of institutional facilities for 
the service of the large Negro popula- 
tions of the furnace towns. Georgia 
reports a large measure of prosperity. 
The rural churches are greatly prof- 
iting by the counsel and the oversight 
of the State Moderator and _ other 
brethren of the stronger fields. A pas- 
tor in southern Georgia organized a 
Farmers’ Institute Movement for his 
county and reports that the activity 
of his parish in hauling stones for a 
new school house went along helpful- 
ly with a revival service which he was 
conducting. At the North Carolina 
State Association every pastor but one 
was present and all the churches re- 
ported but his. From every field came 
up the word of fresh paint and rural 
prosperity. The city churches gener- 
ally share the need of city schools for 
buildings more adequate and_ better 
adapted to urban conditions. Institu- 
tional work in the First ‘Church, At- 
lanta, is rapidly developing, the Asso- 
ciation paying the salary of the head 
social worker. 

Church work if connection with the 
mountain schools has been marked by 
fine interest and many conversions, 
and in the few considerable towns 
where we are located has been fairly 
sustained. But in the remoter coun- 
try districts of the mountains we share 
with all denominations the institution- 
al instability of the people. The char- 
acteristic mountain sects count their 
churches by the thousand but take for 
granted the chronic condition that 
more than half of them will not have 
regular pastors or stated services. 
From the Congregational standpoint 
such a condition must be acknowl- 
edged as failure. So far as resources 
allow, such fields should be occupied 
by trained women as religious work- 
ers. They will conduct Sunday 
schools, household services and clubs 
for women and children, and will thus 
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serve the community without incur- 
ring sectarian jealousy; but organized 
church life of the Congregational sort 
is rarely successful unless constantly 
sustained by the proximity of the mis- 
sionary school. 


PORTO RICO. 


RTO MES ceutis v Ode dae ne ee we he, cs 9 
ILO RATIOUIST bce sice S55 els Vets ct Ve es 21 
American Missionaries ........ 6 
Native Evangelists ............ 10 
Churches NleMmHerS: wae. cos snes 522 
CCGUEPIDWUELONS. (lays cts dere Hare vie ane eres $504.97 
Blanche Kellogg Institute. 
PEACACHETS He ava ee stoic oe + es 2 Sel 6 
Erect ie foe adh SE aR ORS fe Sar. 90 


The Porto Rican churches are re- 
capitulating all the characteristic apos- 
tolic experiences. They show the beau- 
tiful ardor of first faith and a remark- 
able response to the social forces of 
the Gospel. A wholly new type of 
Porto Rican life has developed 
through thirteen years of Protestant 
evangelism, forming the nucleus of an 
intelligent middle class, never before 
known in the history of the island. 
On the other hand, there is the insta- 
bility, the inexperience and the daily 
struggle with grosser sins within the 
church, which characterized New Tes- 
tament Christianity. Membership in- 
creases rapidly but discipline cuts 
down the totals. Just now a new gen- 
eration is coming on the scene. Little 
children of thirteen years ago are now 
young men and women, the first fruits 
of thorough evangelical training. They 
demand, and some of them must them- 
selves be prepared to furnish, a more 
adequate ministry than the present na- 
tive evangelists, who came late into the 
evangelical faith, without mental bal- 
ance and with their old habits fixed 
upon them. The need of preparing 
such Christian workers promises to 
put new responsibility upon Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, the constituency of 
which hitherto has been limited to the 
city of San Juan. Asa local institute 
its sphere has become limited by the 
removal of the public high school from 
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the old city to a site in the suburb 
of Santurce very close to our institu- 
tion. Dormitories and increased teach- 
ing force will be necessary to equip 
the school for its broader work. 

Rev. John Edwards, the veteran of 
the missionary force, has been spend- 
ing his first considerable vacation for 
eleven years pleading for funds for 
the erection of the much needed parish 
house for Fajardo. Rev. Thomas 
Gray has vigorously presided over the 
work in the Humacao District. Dr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Smith, of Indiana, 
are under commission and sail imme- 
diately to begin a work of medical 
evangelism and service with Naguabo 
as a center. The Congregational 
Church Building Society, continuing 
its helpful co-operation, has secured 
an excellent property for the Yabu- 
coa church and promises to help in 
housing the Naguabo work. A neat 
chapel has been provided for Quebra- 
da Seca through funds from the treas- 
ury of the Association. 


INDIAN MISSIONS IN THE 


NORTHWEST. 
Churcneseee crn creer sete ee 17, 
Stations and Outstations...... 26 
Church Members ....:....... 1,208 
Sunday School Scholars....... 741 
Benevolent Contributions .... $1,747.08 
Raised for Church Purposes... 1,299.71 
Missionaries and Evangelists 

Gvihitesa2) native 30)i--.65-- 42 


Santee Normal Training School, 


Santee, Neb. 
lS tiMCLOLGEE Steins wa ent e ene 15 
Pupils (boarding 140, corre- 
SPONGENGe HST )enlycdsw neues 291 


The Indian work is in the midst of 
a crisis incident to the rapid settlement 
of the upper Missouri River region, 
the coming of railroads, and especially 
the distribution of lands in severalty. 
These forces are causing re-locations 
of Government stations and conse- 
quent movings and scatterings of In- 
dian population, seriously affecting 
many mission fields. On one reserva- 
tion the missionary reports 200 quarter 
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sections sold by Indians to settlers 
this present season. As the old mis- 
sion buildings deteriorate and new 
properties are inevitable, the question 
of new locations becomes acute. Gov- 
ernmental paternalism has made the 
Indian the most dependent of the de- 
pendent peoples. He now confronts 
the final phase of his American expe- 
rience, in which as an individual he 
must learn to stand alone. Our mis-- 
sionary policy is earnestly directed to 
preparing him for this transition. The 
pupils of Santee Training School are 
being pressed to pay a larger portion 
of their support. The. council of 
Indian Missionaries has voted to re- 
quire the Indian churches to raise one 
dollar for every two given by the As- 
sociation. Loyal financial response 
came from former pupils to aid in re- 
placing the girls’ dormitory recently 
burned at Santee. The lonely labors of 
Rev. J. G. Burgess and wife on the 
Crow Agency have been re-enforced 
by a mission school and teacher. On 
the Rosebud field there has been a 75 
per cent. increase in membership 
during the last three years, indicating 
the vital accomplishment of the work 
in spite of native inertia, violent 
changes and small resources. 


Alaska. 


A year ago the Rev. James F. Cross 
heroically returned to the cold vigil of 
his Alaskan ministry on the definite 
understanding that the Association - 
should make permanent arrangements 
for his relief by the present autumn. 
Economic conditions are of unimagin- 
able importance to a people, who like 
the Eskimos, have always lived from 
hand to mouth. Thus the whole pros- 
pect of the mission work was greatly 
complicated by the almost total failure 
of the walrus catch the past season. 
This necessitated the people scattering 
far and wide in search of food. On 
the other hand a most cheering ex- 
perience was the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Alaskan Mission. No secretary 
or moderator of.the National Council 
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was present, but the people recounted 
the gains of the two decades of strug- 
gle out of paganism into the light, and 
thanked God and took courage. Mr. 
Cross now returns leaving the work to 
a Christian physician, Dr. Chas. A. 
Thompson, and his wife, a trained 
nurse. Dr. Thompson has been in 
government service in Alaska and has 
had experience with the people and in 
the management of reindeer herds, the 
income of which continues largely to 
support the mission. His first work 
at Wales was to check an epidemic of 
typhoid fever. With the physical needs 
of the people in his charge, he will be 
unable to give adequate attention to 
the evangelistic work. The Association 
greatly desires to supplement his ser- 
vices by those of a regularly ordained 
man; and this romantic work, as 
worthy as Grenfell’s, every whit, 
makes its enlarged appeal to the con- 
stituency of the Association. 


ORIENTAL MISSIONS. 
SPC in aoe aaa Rae 13 
Rete Gare oes estas ele eis’ 371 
REVERSIONG otc = cutee awe ew'e cee s'e 170 
Missions and Mission Schools.... 24 
RRR MENBTRRRSEAT pr cence hand oom 2 ee 1,980 
Workers (white 17, Oriental 23). 40 


The California Oriental Mission re- 
ports a fruitful year. Its work has 
been well sustained under its inde- 
fatigable superintendent, Dr. Pond, 
and his devoted helpers. Expendi- 
tures for the work have been $15,- 
464.60, including a grant of $5,000 
from the American Missionary As- 
sociation. The death of the Chinese 
veteran, Rev. Jee Gam, was an espe- 
cially heavy loss to the Mission. He 
died at sea on his way to visit his old 
home in China. 

Opportune legacies direct to the 
Mission have helped to reduce debts 
on mission houses and have just made 
possible the securing of a desirable 
property for the Oakland work. The 
Association has only a reversionary 
interest in these properties but reports 
* them as important denominational as- 
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sets. From the standpoint of current 
support, the year has been an especial- 
ly trying one to Dr. Pond and his co- 
laborers, partly on account of a nar- 
rowing of the opportunity for special 
appeal incident to the increased adop- 
tion of the Apportionment Plan. The 
Association gladly co-operated with the 
efforts of the Pacific Coast brethren 
for the Christian care of their Oriental 
population, and welcomes their more 
definite expressions of purpose to have 
proportionate part in its general work, 
involving so varied an array of great 
national problems. 


Hawaii. 


The Association contributed $9,375.- 
75 during the past year to the work of 
its auxiliary, the Hawaiian Evangeli- 
cal Association, this sum including the 
support of six American and ten Ori- 
ental or native workers. The Ha- 
waiian work, carried on under depart- 
ment superintendents, reports a total 
work as follows: 


WNatwesGhurenesy.. «2.2 +). se cree 67 
Posh Stations oi co eel eetcic =e 7 
ICES ROTATIONS fey fe oo - tue crsiele's )ec< 14 
Japanese Stations ...............++- 14 
Portuguese Stations ......:.......-. 3 


There are also four schools and 
four social settlements besides book 
rooms and the publication of The 
Friend in three languages. There have 
been substantial gains in religious in- 
terest, additions to membership and 
church erection. 

The recent annual meeting of the 
Hawaiian Association celebrated the 
goth anniversary of the landing of the 
missionaries by the erection of a 
memorial arch inscribed with a tribute 
to their services to evangelism, tem- 
perance and missions. It is worthy of 
record that the co-operation of the 
American Missionary Association in 
the Hawaiian work is no new relation, 
one of the organizations later merged 
in it having supported Mr. Green on 
Maui as early as 1842, while the 
American Board was working else- 
where in the Islands. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The receipts of the American Mis- 
sionary Association for current work 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30th, 1910, were as follows: 


Donations from Churches, 

Sunday Schools, Women’s 

Societies, Young People’s 

Societies, Other Societies 

and) Inidivictitats! war -irctetoers $188,044.84 
Conditional Gifts released by 


death Of donors yas. eecmett 8,745.04 
Received from the Joint Mis- 

sionary Campaign Com- 

mittee OT. Cu VViatner, 

TEV GASUNEES caue.cwienamuste tte 2,406.00 
Donations, otalaesones sere $200,005.88 
IFES ACI ESMRGE EE aa aneen decent 91,286.81 
Ikitaohyalcasaaeer Race Moe One 25,180.04 
Tuition paid to Institutions.. 61,796.22 
Slater Fund paid to Institu- 

LORE Ac emeae brnicoe hae abeiavake 6,000.00 

GIso tailliertantot octet wee. eee « $384,358.95 
Expendittires) som. ncerduss sete $386,792.84 
Debt balance on current year $2,433.80 
Less balance on hand Octo- 

Ere TAS OOO)..hvavenasrcratrestonrotets 447.50 
Debt balance September 30, 

NOL OMENS craerena tater c eae $1,986.33 


During the year the Committee 
faced a large deficit in receipts from 
legacies compared with the previous 
year. The actual decrease in legacies 
was $14,998.11 and in donations and 
other receipts $1,628.45, making the 
available receipts for the year $16,- 
626.56 less than for the previous year. 
The expenditures as planned for the 
year were forced to be cut down and 
were cut down. by the amount of $13,- 
745.11, as compared with the previous 
year. Under the circumstances your 
Committee is greatly relieved that the 
debt instead of being as large as 
threatened has by generous gifts as 
well as severe retrenchment been re- 
duced to $1,986.33. 

It is very gratifying to state that 
the contributions from churches, Sun- 
day schools and other organizations 
were $8,174.37 more than the previous 
year. The decrease in receipts from 
Conditional Gifts and other donations 
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was $9,705.29. Receipts from Con- 
ditional Gifts or anticipated bequests 
fluctuate greatly from year to year. 


The Daniel Hand Educational Fund. 


The income and expenditures from 
the Daniel Hand Educational Fund 
are separate and distinct from the cur- 
rent funds of the Association. The 
income the past year was $80,652.28 
which with the balance at the begin- 
ning of the year of $2,456.13 made a 
total of $83,108.41. The expenditures 
were $81,162.90, leaving a balance in 
hand and appropriated of $1,945.51. 

There has been received as special 
income not included in current receipts 
the sum of $4,288.73 which has been 
paid to the institutions designated. 
There has been received for Endow- 
ment Funds the sum of $31,923.71, 
which, with the $8,000.00 for Endow- 
ment Fund for Piedmont College to 
insure the completion of $100,000.00 
Endowment for that Institution, 
makes the total amount credited to En- 
dowment Funds $39,922.71. The Fes- 
senden Fund for Fessenden Academy, 
at Fessenden, Florida, has been in- 
creased $500.00 during the year. 
There has been received from the es- 
tate of Daniel Hand for the Daniel 
Hand Educational Fund the sum of 


$14,211.42. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FOR 
THE YEAR. 


Current’ Worksite sce eee $384,358.05 
Income Daniel Hand Fund.. 80,652.28 
Income not in current re- 

COlDLGis cx.) fie tae ee oat 4,288.73 
Endowment Funds. ......... 30,022.71 
Other Funds.” vowsee. eee ne 500.00 
Daniel Hand Endowment 

Rund? Gyn i eee 14,211.42 

SEO tally uaia ott wh eee eee $523,034.09 


Three years have passed since the 
Association met with the National 
Council at Cleveland and your Com- 
mittee has thought it desirable to in- 
clude in its report a summary of re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the 
three years as follows: 


_ 
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SUMMARY OF CURRENT RECEIPTS FOR THREE YEARS. 


Donations. 


ABO ROES Cos '.G tern icls noes 8 5 ss 
PATO GUOGIS. 5.5.0 sn cle alas 
Women’s Societies 
Other Societies 


ee 


a ey 


Individuals 
Conditional Gifts Released.. 


Donations Joint Campaign | 
Committee for Debt....... 
Donations Joint Campaign 
Committee for Current 
Vs Se er 


Donations Total. ..... 


Legacies 
Income 
Tuition 
Slater Appropriations ...... . 
Proceeds Reindeer Herd, 
(OV: 2 ee Po eae ee 
Receipts Total ..........-- | 


Expenditures. . 


See ee oe 


1907-08 

$74,541.36 
8,650.54 

27,804.40 


580.39 
3,270.93 


$114,856.62 | 


56,743.84 
11,612.64 


$183,213.10 


$183,213.10 


115,775-91 
23,187.43 
61,052.37 

4,500.00 


$387,728.81 


379,695.55 


Credit Balance three years.. | 


Debtor Balance Oct. I, 1907. | 


Debt 


Balance Sept. 4 
TOL. Ur euslte ns varrtrcsieces | 


DanieL Hanp Income Funp ror THREE YEARS, AND 


1908-09 1909-10 Total 
$78,860.39 | $86,454.24 | $230,855.99 
9,902.15 9,636.64 28,198.33 
27,253.86 27,849.86 82,908.12 
88.57 716.49 1,385.45 
2,614.72 2,236.83 8,122.48 
$118,719.69 | $126,894.06 | $360,470.37 
66,140.46 62,050.78 184,935.08 
16,766.65 8,745.04 37,124.33 
$201,626.80 | $197,689.88 | $582,529.78 
46,917.92 46,917.92 
2,406.00 2,406.00 
$248,544.72 | $200,095.88 | $631,853.70 
106,284.92 91,286.81 313,347.64 
22,613.31 25,180.04 70,980.78 
63,160.06 61,796.22 186,008.65 
5,000.00 6,000.00 15,500.00 
2,300.42 2,300.42 
$447,003.43 | $384,358.95 | $1,219,991.19 
400,537.05 | 386,792.84 | 1,167,026.34 
$52,964.85 
54,951.18 
$1,986.33 


je Se ee ee 


Balance on hand Oct. I, 1907. 
Income. . 


tte esoaseeerureasre 


Expenditures. . 


evecee ters eve 


Balance on hand Sept. 30th, 
1910, and appropriated.... 


er 


1907-08 


$77,173-09 


79,817.03 


, 
| 
| 


1908-09 


$75,362.71 


75,504.09 


EXPENDITURES. 


1909-10 


$80,652.28 


81,162.90 


Total 


$5,241.45 
233,188.08 


$238,420.53 
230,484.02 


$1,045.51 


—— nn 
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SumMARY or Gross RECEIPTS FOR THREE YEARS. 
1907-08 1908-09 1909-10 Total 
Currents Works Reet eee ete $387,728.81 | $447,903.43 | $384,358.95 $1,219,901.19 
Income Daniel Hand Fund. 77,173.09 | 75,302.71 80,652.28 233,188.08 
Income not in Current Re- | 
CEIDES roe eT Serres 4,527.02 | 4,666.75 4,288.73 13,483.10 
Endowment Funds ......... 50,444.32 | 7,030.91 39,922.71 97,997.94 
Other unds were see es ae | 9,977.16 500.00 10,477.16 
Daniel Hand Endowment 
EGU ee serene pete, crcreneta tons 14,211.42 14,211.42 
Grands Gotaltenaatcmee ee $510,873.84 $545,540.96 | $523,934.09 $1,589,348.89 


It is quite noticeable that the col- 
lections from Churches, Sunday 
Schools, Women’s Societies and other 
organizations in the churches show a 
steady increase from year to year. 
This increase will be more marked as 
the Apportionment Plan is more fully 
established. 


Conditional Gifts and Reserve 
Legacies. 


The Conditional Gift Plan is prov- 
ing very satisfactory to persons who 
wish to place their gifts in the Treas- 
ury of the Association while they live 
and receive in exchange for their gifts 
the bond of the Association to give 
to them an annual sum in semi-annual 
payments during their lives or the 
lives of any persons designated. Un- 
der this plan our friends are relieved 
of the care and responsibility and at 
the same time are assured of an an- 
nual amount available for their use 
during life. These gifts when released 
by the death of donors are applied for 
the general work of the Association or 
for some designated work specified by 
the donors. Each Conditional Gift 
not specifically designated and in ex- 
cess of $1,000 is divided into three 
parts—one part or portion becoming 
available on the current year, one part 
on the second year and one on the 
third year, as provided for in the Re- 
serve Legacy Plan of the Association. 
Each legacy of more than $1,000.00 


bequeathed to the Association, when 
collected, and not designated as en- 
dowment or for any specific object, 
and less than the sum of $25,000.00, 
is applied under the Reserve Legacy 
Plan. Legacies of $25,000.00 or more 
may, at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, be distributed over a long- 
er period, or the Committee may ap- 
propriate the whole, or any part of 
the amount, to such special objects as 
the Executive Committee shall deem 
of greatest advantage to the Associa- 
t10n. 


Bureau of Woman’s Work. 


Through this Department the As- 
sociation has had the usual helpful 
and heartily appreciated co-operation 
of Women’s State Organizations and 
local societies and the year closed with 
a slight increase in contributions. 

The total received through the State 
Unions and directly from local so- 
cleties was $32,476.24. Of the con- 
tributions through State Union Treas- 
urers, which have passed on some of- 
ferings from Sunday Schools and C. 
E. Societies as well, a larger propor- 
tion than usual was from Women’s 
Societies. It is gratifying that the 
work strengthens in this direction. 
These contributions except as other- 
wise assigned by donors are applied to 
women missionaries in various sec- 
tions of the mission field. Correspon- 
dence on Plan of Work of the State 
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Organizations, assigning of mission- 
aries, procuring field news, assignment 
of box work, providing material for 
programs, and finding speakers for 
public meetings is part of the impor- 
tant work that is conducted through 
this Bureau in connection with our 
Women’s Organizations. 


Among Our Constituents. 


With appreciation and gratitude we 
acknowledge the cordial response of 
the churches to the appeal of the 
American Missionary Association dur- 
ing the fiscal year just closed. A gain 
of eight thousand dollars in the sum 
of the churches’ beneficence is an en- 
couraging showing. 

Another fact of importance and en- 
couragement is the considerable in- 
crease in the number of churches con- 
tributing. We have appreciated the 
sacrifice on the part of the pastors and 
membership of the smaller churches 
in responding to the appeal of this 
work among the needy millions of our 
land, beyond the borders of their sev- 
eral parishes. No missionary liter- 
ature is more impressive than that 
which comes from these pastors and 
churches, accompanied by gifts, often 
necessarily small, but breathing the 
spirit of devotion and Christian faith. 
We recognize the devotion of these 
smaller churches and their generous 
sympathy in this work, as well as that 
of the churches of larger membership 
and ability who have contributed in 
greater measure. 

We have gladly co-operated during 
the year with state and local commit- 
tees as well as pastors of churches in 
the efforts to make effective the Ap- 
portionment Plan. The apportionment 
to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion of $250,000 was received by us as 
in a sense a pledge from the churches 
that the Association could depend 
upon this amount from the gifts of the 
year to carry on this great work. In 
planning for the expenditures of the 
work, the Executive Committee made 
the conservative estimate that $225,- 
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000 could at least be depended upon. 
That only about $200,000 were real- 
ized is a disappointment no doubt to 
the committees of the churches who 
have the matter in charge and certain- 
ly to the Executive Committee of the 
Association, 

The fiscal year of the A. M. A. 
ending in September may possibly ac- 
count for the lack of the full amount 
of the apportionment. We are hoping 
that the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December which close the 
calendar year, will bring largely in- 
creased contributions to the treasury. 
This will relieve the situation and tend 
to carry out the plans of the churches. 
Much depends upon pastors and 
church committees to secure this in- 
crease. 

There are certain elements in the 
working of the Apportionment Plan 
that it is important to consider. A 
considerable body of the receipts of 
the American Missionary Association 
come from individual donors who are 
interested in certain phases of the 
work of the Association, or desire to 
help some given institution. The esti- 
mate of the Apportionment Commit- 
tee of the sum of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand Dollars assumes that 
these personal gifts will continue and 
not be merged in the various amounts 
apportioned to the churches. It is not 
the deflection of gifts from one chan- 
nel into another, but the enlargement 
of the body of gifts contributed 
through the collections of the church- 
es, that the Apportionment Plan con- 
templates. 

Another consideration of impor- 
tance is that Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars, the sum apportion- 
ed to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation from the contributions of the 
churches is only the minimum, With 
this amount and the contributions 
from special sources, it will be possi- 
ble to carry on the work in a most 
economical, limited way. 

The fact that the churches were 
striving to meet the amount assigned 
by the Apportionment Plan has made 
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delicate and somewhat difficult the sit- 
uation of the year. It has been our 
determined purpose to work absolutely 
in harmony with these committees, and 
in accordance with the plan adopted 
by the churches. We have not sought 
so to press the work that other organ- 
izations should suffer that the A. M. 
A. might have the larger prosperity. 
The presentation of the work and of 
the urgent needs of this great phil- 
anthropic and educational service has 
been entirely in accordance with the 
plans adopted by the Apportionment 
Committee. 

We looked with hope upon the plan 
of the Brotherhood to co-operate with 
the churches in securing the full 
amount of their apportionment for this 
year. Your committee has appreciated 
their services and has been financially 
generous in its appropriation to rein- 
force the Brotherhood in carrying out 
their plan to encourage the churches 
to reach their apportionment. 

Fisk University, passing through a 
period marked by the resignation of 
one president and the inauguration of 
another, was in sore need. Your com- 
mittee made a special appropriation 
to meet this time of necessity. This 
special appropriation to Fisk contrib- 
uted largely in securing several thou- 
sand dollars from other sources which 
would have been very doubtful with- 
out this relief. This marks for Fisk 
_University, as is confidently hoped, a 
step of progress toward self-support 
which will ultimately put the institu- 
tion upon its own endowment. The 
president and trustees have inaugur- 
ated a movement which they anticipate 
will be successful for an adequate en- 
dowment fund for this most important 
institution. 

In laying out the schedule of ap- 
propriations for any given year these 
unforeseen necessities may arise ren- 
dering it almost impossible to meet 
even inadequately the needs of the 
work and at the same time keep with- 
in a given amount, especially when the 
income depended upon from the 
churches and sympathetic friends does 
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not reach the amount anticipated. It 
is also to be borne in mind that a con- 
siderable falling off in legacies has 
embarrassed the situation. 

In the Western District, with the 
office at Chicago, important changes 
have taken place. Rev. George E. 
Hall, D.D., to the painful regret of 
your committee was seriously broken 
in health by the over-work which came 
incidental to the Together Campaign. 
Dr. Hall for a considerable time hero- 
ically struggled with threatened condi- 
tions of health, but finally found it 
necessary to tender his resignation. 
This was accepted with much regret 
by the Executive Committee. 

Rey. Lucius O. Baird, D.D., was 
elected District Secretary of the West- 
ern District, and entered upon his 
work in the early months of the year. 
Dr. Baird was pastor in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, for years. He came into this 
work holding the entire confidence and 
esteem of the churches, especially in 
the Western District where he was 
best known. He has brought to the 
service the rich fruits of wide experi- 
ence, of thorough training and large 
and helpful acquaintance. The suc- 
cession of strong men in the secretary- 
ship of the Western District, running 
back to the efficient and saintly man, 
Dr. J. E. Roy, is still unbroken in the 
appointment of Secretary Baird. 

The A. M. A. has held its depart- 
ment in the publication of the Ameri- 
can Missionary, the joint magazine of 
the homeland societies. We can not 
report very confidently of the success 
of this union magazine. Every effort 
has been made to increase its circula- 
tion and to add to its interest. The 
subscription list is small and the ex- 
pense of the publication has not de- 
creased as we had hoped. In present- 
ing the work of the A. M. A. before 
the churches, we have felt the loss of 
the special magazine which was 
formerly issued by the Association. 

The testimony of many pastors to 
the effect that it is difficult to canvass 
for two publications representing dif- 
ferent phases of missionary service is 
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somewhat significant. Doubtless a 
large body of our missionary constitu- 
ents desire a single magazine. It 
would seem comparatively easy to in- 
stitute methods by which a large sub- 
scription might be secured for such a 
magazine that were not possible when 
four magazines were in the field. The 
difficulties, although somewhat less, 
are still felt by pastors and church 
committees in canvassing for two mis- 
sionary publications. The American 
Missionary has maintained a high 
standard of literary and missionary 
value, and with energetic co-operation 
on the part of pastors and of church 
membership to secure a more extended 
subscription list, we hope the future 
will bring more adequate results. A 
reduction of the price for club rates 
just provided, it is hoped, will greatly 
multiply the circulation. 

The future of the large institutions, 
planted by the A. M. A. and still main- 
tained to a considerable degree under 
its auspices, demands an adequate en- 
dowment. The educational work in 
these institutions has largely outgrown 
the possibility of support from hat 
collections. It is too precarious for 
such a large enterprise and special 
gifts from generous contributors are 
demanded. We bespeak for these in- 
stitutions the sympathetic attention of 
those people to meet the peculiar ne- 
cessities of this condition. The en- 
dowment for all the institutions under 
the A. M. A. is pitiably small and the 
work suffers. Sufficient endowment 
is needed at once to put them above 
want and to equip them for the splen- 
did service which they are so well 
fitted to give. 

In leaflet and occasional publica- 
tions there has been a steady demand 
upon the Association. There never has 
been a time when the problems in the 
field of this Association were more 
to the fore than is true now. The 
Negro problem of the South is still 
the greatest of all problems affecting 
the future of our nation. In the far 
west on our Pacific shore the increas- 
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ing exigency of the problem of Ori- 
ental immigration is attracting wider 
attention. The literature published by 
the Association touching upon these 
various problems and fields of educa- 
tional and philanthropic effort has a 
large place in clarifying the thought of 
the nation. 

“A Crusade of Brotherhood” by 
secretary Dr. A. F. Beard, and 
“Christian Reconstruction in the 
South” by Secretary Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, are gaining wide cir- 
culation and have already proved of 
great value in creating wholesome 
sentiment and bringing reliable infor- 
mation to the thoughtful, Christian 
patriots of our land. 

“Advance in the Antilles” prepared 
by Dr. H. B. Grose, and published by 
the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, has been circulated through the 
offices of the Association. A consid- 
erable number have been sold and 
numerous study classes are using this 
book. It has not been for gratuitous 
circulation, but has been sold by the 
Young People through the A. M. A. 

A pamphlet entitled “Congregational 
Missionary Work in Porto Rico” pre- 
pared by Secretary Douglass, has sup- 
plemented the somewhat limited treat- 
ment of the work in Porto Rico in the 
larger book. A large number of this 
pamphlet have been sold and our Con- 
gregational young people are becom- 
ing familiar with the progress of the 
work of the A. M. A. in that interest- 
ing island. The completion of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Hall, at Santurce, Porto 
Rico, is a permanent evidence of the 
interest of the young people of our 
denomination in this field. 

With the experience of the past, the 
greater familiarity of the various state 
and local apportionment committees 
with the problems and their develop- 
ment, and with the profound and 
prayerful interest that the churches 
have in this great work, we trust that 
this year may bring to the treasury 
the full amount of $250,000 from liv- 
ing donors. 
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THE RECORD OF THREE YEARS * 


By Secretary Charles H. Richards 


\ ," JE are glad to be able to re- 

port for the fifth consecu- 

tive time that the triennium 

just closed has been the best in the 

history of the Society. The receipts 

are steadily growing, and the work is 
steadily enlarging. 

The receipts for the triennium to 
the close of our fiscal year amount 
to $827,332. This is a gain of $38,- 
779 over the previous triennium, as 
that also made a substantial gain 
over its predecessor. 

The gratifying progress which we 
are making may perhaps be more 
clearly understood from the state- 
ment that the receipts of this last 
triennium exceed those of the first 
of the five triennial periods referred 
to above (1895-1897), by more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. It is 
further shown by the fact that the 
receipts of the decade just closed 
were $2,556,101, which is more than 
one-third of the entire sum received 
in the fifty-seven years of the Socie- 
ty’s life. It exceeds that proportion 
by more than three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 

Yet, while these figures show that 
many are coming to a fuller recog- 
nition of the urgent importance of 
this work as related to the extension 


of the kingdom of God, it is offset 
by the fact that a surprisingly large 
number of our people regard this 
work with apathy and indifference. 
Although there was a gain in the 
number of contributing churches 
last year, nearly one-half of our 
churches had no part in this work 
of practical fellowship in which all 
the churches unite to reach out a 
helping hand to each weakest one. 
Two thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-seven of our churches gave 
nothing to this work last year. 
Nevertheless, although we have 
not received half enough for this im- 
peratively needed work, we have 
been able to go steadily forward 
with the task in hand. During the 
three years we have helped to com- 
plete 285 houses of worship and 89 
parsonages. The work has been 
hindered somewhat by the effect of 
the “panic year,” which had two re- 
sults. It greatly increased the bur- 
dens of the churches, so that they 
called upon us for larger amounts 
than before, and they were not able 
to collect on the field as much or as 
rapidly as before, so that it has tak- 
en longer than usual to complete the 
churches and homes for pastors. 
The great increase in the cost of 


*Presented at the meeting of the Society held in connection with the National 
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material and labor has added to this 
embarrassment. As a result many 
of the churches to which our aid has 
been voted have been unable to com- 
plete their buildings or call for our 
promised assistance. We are to- 
day holding 69 church grants, 52 
church loans, and 51 parsonage 
loans which have been approved by 
our board, and for which appropria- 
tions have been voted, and which 
we are waiting to pay to the 


at a 
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tion of all the Congregational 
churches in our country which have 
thus been helped onto their feet, or 
lifted through a dangerous crisis by 
the aid of this Society. 


Keeping Up with the Need. 


We would like to be able to re- 
spond at once to every worthy ap- 
plication for help. Whenever a new 
church is organized in a promising 
field, where, in the judgment of all 
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churches as soon as they finish their 
work and send us the necessary pa- 
pers. 

Our total work accomplished is 
large, and if the record is brought 
up to Oct. 1, 1910, it shows that we 
have helped to complete 4,120 
houses of worship and 1,079 parson- 
ages. In some cases the same 
church has been aided two or three 
times, when enlargement or recon- 
struction became necessary. But 
making allowance for this, the total 
shows a surprisingly large propor- 


our advisors, our aid should be giv- 
en, we ought to be able to help the 
church at once to secure its house of 
worship and a home for the minis- 
ter. Such prompt assistance would 
save many a church from distress 
or death. During the past ten years 
1,233 new Congregational churches 
have been organized in the entire 
country. During the same period 
of ten years we have helped to 
build 1,018 houses of worship and 
393 parsonages. That would look 
as though we were keeping up pret- 
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ty closely to the newly organized 
churches. But it must be remem- 
bered that, in a good many cases, 
our aid has been given to a church 
previously aided whose first build- 
ing was outgrown, or destroyed by 
fire or cyclone, or no longer fit for 
use. 

The fact that we are unable to 
catch up with the imperative need is 
evidenced by our docket. This had 
-upon it in September of this year 
nine applications for parsonage 
loans, sixty-seven for church grants 
and forty-two for church loans, or 
a total of 118 applications. They 
asked for no less than $205,800. This 
is the docket for a single month. We 
rarely have available for appropria- 
tion one tenth of that amount at any 
one meeting. We were able to re- 
spond to only sixteen of these ap- 
plications, and 102 of them had to 
be deferred till more money comes 
in. Meantime new applications 
come pouring in to swell the list. 

It is a settled principle with us to 
disburse only what we receive. We 
never incur a debt. If the giving 
churches are deaf to the cry of dis- 
tress which comes from their needy 
sisters in peril and hardship, then 
those churches must still stagger 
under the burden and perhaps be 
crushed by it. This is not right. It 
is not generous nor fraternal. It is 
far from being an efficient or econ- 
omical administration of our denom- 
inational force. But the only rem- 
edy is for all the churches to take 
hold of this work with energy and 
enthusiasm and send to us money 
enough to meet the need. 


The Apportionment Plan. 


One of the finest features of the 
triennium just closing is the adop- 
tion in many States of the “Appor- 
tionment Plan,” by which each 
church has indicated to it the share 
which properly belongs to it in our 
common work of pushing forward 
to victory the kingdom of our Mas- 
ter. It is welcomed everywhere as 
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the most business-like, sensible and 
practicable method of securing what 
is absolutely needed for the work of 
our seven societies. The amount 
which the Advisory Committee 
thinks imperatively needed by this 
Society in donations from churches 
is $170,000 each year. This would 
mark a great advance, and would 
bring much relief. But it would not 
be enough unless supplemented by 
large individual gifts and legacies 
to increase our loan funds. For even 
with an additional $50,000 in our 
Parsonage Loan Fund, and an addi- 
tional. $200,000 in our Church Loan 
Fund, the money would go out at once 
into the churches all over the land, and 
returning by instalments would give 
us, with the $170,000 in our Grant 
Fund, a working capital each year of 
but a little more than $350,000. We 
cannot really catch up with the need 
and keep pace with the constantly 
advancing development of our 
church life until we have the $400,- 
000 a year long ago recommended 
for this work by a committee of the 
National Council. 


Memorial Churches. 


A method growing in favor with 
givers is that of sending to the treas- 
ury of this Society a generous do- 
nation to help complete a church 
which shall stand as a memorial of a 
dear one passed from earth. Such a 
living institution, ministering to the 
highest human welfare and working 
for the salvation of men is a far bet- 
ter monument than a granite shaft 
in a cemetery. Considerable sums 
have been sent to us for such a pur- 
pose. Grace Memorial Church, 
Sawyer Memorial Church, Craig 
Memorial Church, and others have 
rendered fine service. But this last 
triennium is illustrious for one of 
the finest examples of this method. 
The Hon. O. H. Ingram, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has, with his wife, sent 
to our treasury more than $50,000, 
which, with the generous grant and 
loan from this Society and the gifts 
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of other friends, has provided a re- 
markably beautiful church edifice in 
Washington, D. C., called “Ingram 
Memorial Church,” which commem- 
orates a son who died in his prime. 
Equipped for an institutional work 
under the leadership of Rev. Dr. J. 
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have also, by a grant of $1,000, 
helped to complete the Adams Chap- 
el of the Blanche Kellogg Institute 


in Santurce, just outside of San 
Juan. Still more recently we have 
made appropriations to secure 


church and parsonage buildings in 
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W. Frizzell, it is admirably located 
for exceptional usefulness, a mile 
east of the National Capital. Such 
an example may stimulate others to 
erect similar memorials. 


In Porto Rico. 


In response to the appeal of the 
American Missionary Association, 
this Society has entered into co-op- 
eration with it to help forward 
church work for the needy people in 
the eastern end of the island of Por- 
to Rico. Already we have complet- 
ed two excellent churches in import- 
ant towns, one in Fajardo and one 
in Humacao, furnishing the entire 
cost of the building on account of 
the great need of the people. We 


Naguabo and Yabacoa. We hope to 
see rich harvests gathered into these 
spiritual granaries. 


In the South. 


This Society has done a notable 
work in the South, as the houses of 
worship it has helped to erect may 
testify. More than two hundred 
churches for both white and colored 
people have been completed by its 
assistance. It has had peculiar sat- 
isfaction in helping to complete a 
fine house of worship for the First 
Congregational Church, in Atlanta, 
Ga., which, under the wise and in- 
spiring leadership of Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Proctor, is doing an admirable insti- 
tutional work among the colored 
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people of that city. President Taft 
visited this church and gave to it 
his warm approval, and it has won 
deserved recognition among the best 
people of Atlanta as a moral and 
spiritual force which is doing much 
to help make the “New South.” Ex- 
President Roosevelt has recently visit- 
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Building Society shall first be paid 
and the equity shall go to the Mich- 
igan Conference, to go into a spe- 
cial church building fund. This may 
be used by the Conference at the 
beginning of a church building en- 
terprise within its borders when a 
church needs help in purchasing a 
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ed it and in an inspiring address from 
its pulpit gave hearty approval to its 
work. 


Protection of Funds. 


Within this triennium this Society 


has entered into an agreement with 
the Michigan Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches, by which, 
when the Conference officials are 
agreed that a church in any locality 
is no longer able to maintain its life 
and work, and the church property 
is no longer of use for the purpose 
for which it was built, then, when 
the Church Building Society ‘has an 
interest in such property, the Con- 
ference and the. Church Building 
Society shall co-operate in securing 
the sale.of such disused church 
property. The claim of the Church 


lot, or in the early expenses of the 
project. As it was originally con- 
tributed for a church building, this 
fund is not to be used for general 
missionary work, but is to be applied 
to the purpose originally intended 
by the donors, to secure a house of 
worship or a parsonage. The need 
of such sheltering homes for the 
church and pastor is so rapidly in- 
creasing in all the States that such 
State funds are required to supple- 
ment the grants and loans of the 
Church Building Society. The aid 
of this Society, when given, will 
come at the completion of the build- 
ing, paying last bills, according to 
its custom for a half century. This 
co-operation of the Conference and 
the Society will be of great value to 
the needy churches. 
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_ The second method of protection 
is by getting the churches which re- 
ceive our grants or loans to keep 
their houses of worship or parson- 
ages well insured against fires or 
tornadoes, and in a thoroughly re- 
liable company. Some churches 
think us unnecessarily particular 
-about this. But the fact that five 
or six hundred churches burn down 
each year, and usually with a total 
loss, vindicates our rule. Should 
such a catastrophe overtake any 
church we have aided, we desire not 
merely to recover the money we 
have put into it, but to enable the 
church to rebuild with the least pos- 
sible delay. 


The Outlook. 
The outlook for our work in the 


future is very encouraging. Our 
churches are multiplying. Their 
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membership is increasing. There is 
a growing momentum in all depart- 
ments of missionary service that 
portends a steady enlargement of 
plans and efforts that we as a de- 
nomination may do our full share 
toward evangelizing America and 
the world. There is more money in 
our churches than ever before, and 
there is an increased spirit of social 
service and generous giving. We 
expect to see larger numbers of our 
churches each year coming up to 
the mark set by the Apportionment 
Plan for their donations, and even 
going far beyond it in many cases till 
every church in our country makes its 
annual offering to each department of 
our great common work, represented 
by our seven societies. This is no time 
for pessimism. It is a time for renewed 
hope, courage, consecration. Let us 
give ourselves afresh to the high en- 
deavor! 
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THE ACTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


T its meeting in Boston, October 
20, 1910, The National Coun- 
cil adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

“Whereas, The recent ‘Together 
Campaign” has removed the burden- 
some and crippling debts of the Amer- 
ican Board, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the American Missionary 
Association, thus equipping them for 
new efficiency in their work, and in 
this movement the Church Building 
Society heartily co-operated, although 
it had no debt; and 

Whereas, The need for aid has 
very greatly increased in recent years, 
so that the appeals of new and needy 
churches far exceed the ability of The 
Church Building Society to make 
prompt response to them, and there is 
a constant waiting list of scores of 
churches whose success and even life 
are threatened unless they can soon be 
helped ; and 


Whereas The development of our 
power as an agency for the spread of 
the kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world depends upon the successful 
development of our churches ; 


Resolved, That an immediate effort 
should be made to rescue these dis- 
tressed and imperiled churches by 
means of largely increased contri- 
butions through The Church Building 
Society; and to this end the Council 
urges that the full apportionment in 
contributions to The Church Building 
Society be given each year; and that 
by special individual gifts the Parson- 
age Loan Fund should be increased 
from $125,000 to $200,000, and the 
Church Loan Fund should be increased 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000 and it 
recommends that the Society put 
forth every effort to secure these de- 
sired results before the meeting of the 
next Triennial Council.” 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The direct gifts for August were $1,213.08 in advance of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Those for September, however, were $469.55 
less. An earnest effort on the part of the friends of the Society is needed 
in order that the work may be sustained without incurring debt. : 


A SAD LOSS 


In the midst of a career of great usefulness, Rev. W. F. McMillen, 
D.D., District Secretary for Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, was called away by 
death to higher service, October 4th. 

In young manhood, while in a happy pastorate, Mr. McMillen was 
called to the superintendency of the work of the Society in Ohio, where 
he put in five fruitful years, and was then transferred to larger service as 
District Secretary in Chicago, where for eighteen years, with consecrated 
vigor and energy, he has administered the work in this large and important 
field. During that time a large number of Sunday-schools were organized, 
and several of them have grown into strong and important churches. 

His great message was in relation to the nurture and Christian life of 
children and young people. With this aim in view his labors were un- 
bounded. He never spared himself in ministering to those in need, or 
laying foundations for a Sunday-school or church.’ He had an abiding 
faith in the work of the Sunday-School Society. Those who were familiar 
with him and the work that he did, were loyal in their support; hence large 
offerings were given, which have been a great blessing, not only in his 
district, but in the wide field of the Sunday-School Society. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Triennial Report presented to the National Council was full of 
encouragement in every department. During the three years the income 
was $35,543.76 in advance of that of the three preceding years. The mis- 
sionary work has been strengthened. An important advance has also been 
made in the Educational Department, which gives large promise for the 
future. Copies of the Triennial Report will be gladly furnished free to 
any who may desire them for their own use or for distribution, 
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THE MINING REGION OF 
KANSAS 


In the mining camps tributary to ° 


Pittsburg, 16,000 or 17,000 people 
are found. At least sixty per cent 
are of foreign birth, and eighty-five 
per cent of foreign parentage. They 
are Italian, Sicilian, French, Aus- 
trian, Slav, Croatian, Hungarian, 
Polack, Lithuanian, Bohemian, 
Scotch, Welsh, German, Scandinav- 
ian and Negroes. 

The villages, called camps, are 
made up of two or three-room 
houses, the rooms often not more 
than 8 by Io feet. In these camps 
is found ignorance, anarchy, filth, 
dissipation, and all un-American 
types of lawlessness characteristic of 
our unassimilated alien people. The 
“Black Hand” and “Maffia” organi- 
zations find safe retreat. But there 
are some heroic, self-denying, Chris- 
tiar people. The superintendent of 
one of our schools was asked to aid 
in a temperance move. He asked 
my advice in these words: “Mr. 
Ingham, I have lived with these peo- 
ple 13 years. I know them. If I in- 
terfere with their drinking, some 
night some of these men will stick 
a knife in my back. That will end 
the Sunday-school, for there is no 
one but me and my wife and daugh- 
ter to care for it now, and we have 
over 40 scholars. I will do what 
you think is right.” He was ready 
to take the step at the risk of his 
life if it were thought best. 

There is more lawlessness and 
more murders in this county than 
in all the other 104 counties of 
Kansas. In 1907 there was an aver- 
age of one murder per veek for the 
entire year, and not one conviction. 
But in all these camps there are 
hundreds of dear, bright-eyed boys 
and girls, who look at you with won- 
der as you tell the story of the new 
Sunday-school, the picture cards and 
songs and papers, They look at 
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their mother with a wistful desire 
as they ask “Can’t I go?” You look 
forward a few years—what possibili- 
ties for these boys, and what their 
future if left in their present condi- 
tion? These camps have their drink- 
ing joints, dance-halls, wine-rooms 
with stalls, and iniquities of every 
kind. 

Miss Annie L. Trabue, our Sun- 
day-school Missionary, has had the 
care of twelve Sunday-schools in 
this region during the year. She 
has developed a line of work not 
contemplated at first. Many of the 
people are poorly clothed. She 
found late in the fall women with- 
out stockings or shoes; children 
equally unprotected were going to 
work. She solicited clothing and has 
helped scores of families. 

Other denominations are now co- 
operating. The state is taking a 
hand, and has closed over 200 il- 
legal saloons. The work should be 
enlarged and carried forward. 

J. E. Ingham, 
Superintendent for Kansas. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


The extreme features of the month 
have been heat and drought. Many 
are abandoning the country, and in 
consequence, our work must go 
slow, but there is not yet any rea- 
son to retrench or abandon our 
fields. I am taking in new fields, 
hoping eventually to organize them. 

Our County Convention was the 
most enthusiastic I ever attended, 
East or West. There are over fifty 
Sunday-schools in this new county. 
Our young organizations will not 
die. 

In one new field I preached to a 
ranchman’s boy, fifteen years of age, 
who never had heard a sermon. 

A. C. Miller, 
Missionary South Dakota, 
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GOOD SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AUTOS 

Something over a year ago, Su- 
perintendent Ingham organized a 
Sunday-school at Cave Springs near 
the Kansas State Line, and some 
four miles from Joplin. Later he 
interested Rev. C. L. Parker and 


Mr. F. A. Field, the former the pas- _ 


tor, and the latter the man who saved 
and developed the school that grew 
into the East Joplin church. 

On any Sunday at the close of the 
morning service you may see Mr. 


Field load his automobile with 
young people, musical instruments 
and lunch. Mr. Ripley, another 


member of the church, loans the pas- 
tor his machine. That too is loaded, 
and a record run is made on some 
of the finest, and a short strip of 
the worst roads in the world. At 
the end of the ride is a two-room 
“board and batten’ school-house, 
and a Sunday-school that has been 
averaging some fifty-eight members. 
School is called to order at 12:30, 
and to quote a business man “is the 


” 


real thing. 


SOME YOUNG WORKERS 


Somewhere and somehow lunch is 
eaten and another school is held in 
the afternoon on Smelter Hill; but 
that is another story. Not content 
with this, Mr. Field has conducted 
an evening service at Cave Springs 
and nearly the entire population has 
turned out to the meetings. Mr. 
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Whitney, an Oberlin student, has 
been working as a missionary in 
Joplin during a part of this summer. 
He and Mr. Field spent a day at 
Cave Springs and visited the seven- 
teen houses near the school. They 
found thirty-six married people and 
forty-seven children, eighty-three in 


SOME OF THE SCHOLARS 


all. The average age of the children 
was seven years and of the parents 
thirty-five years. Thirteen of the 
fathers worked on Sundays and one 
of them worked at night. 

The field is interesting and the 
children are wide-awake. On the 
second Sunday, our friends asked 
for an election of officers. No one 
was nominated and the largest boy 
was asked to serve as secretary. 
This brought a storm of protest, 
and they elected a young lady. 
After school it was discovered that 
the day-school teacher had placed 
on the blackboard the grades of 
the pupils for the year. The large 
boy made forty-three per cent, the 
young lady ninety-two per cent— 
scholarship and the square deal 
prevailed. : 

We have furnished supplies for 
the school, and through the kind- 
ness of the St. Louis Bible Society, 
have given thirty-five Bibles to 
people who had none. 

J. Be O'Brien, 
Missouri. 
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CAVE SPRINGS SUNDAY SCHOOL 


MINISTERING LITERATURE 
IN TURKEY 


“You will be glad to know the help 
we have had from a roll of Sunday- 
school pictures sent in some way by 
your Society. We were preparing to 
take our forty “massacre orphan”’ chil- 
dren to a vineyard for the summer. 
I was thinking what we should do for 
Sundays. Just at that time the post 
brought a picture roll and a lot of 
small pictures. I cannot tell you the 
help they have been to us. 

We have the Sunday-school in the 
shade of a large tree, the people sit- 
ting on the ground. The picture roll 
is hung on a nail driven into the 
tree. The weather is so warm that 
the Sunday-school is at half-past 
seven. We take our baby organ and 
ring the dinner bell from the flat roof 
of our house. Usually about 200 are 
present, children and women—we do 
not invite men. At the close we have 
them stand in line and then give out 
the pictures. No doubt some come 
largely for the sake of the little pic- 
tures, but if so, these are the means 
of their hearing the Gospel. The 
women are quite as anxious to get 
them as the children. 

I hope to arrange for the open- 
ing of one or two new schools in 
Adana.” 

ELIzABETH S. WEBB, 
Missionary of American Board, 
Adana, Turkey. 


ooo 
NEEDY FIELDS IN UTAH 


How I wish you might have been 
with me in some of the trips that I 
made during this, my last month in 
Routt County. Although I cannot 
place on paper any great work that 
I have accomplished, I somehow 
feel that God has made it possible 
for me to touch helpfully a number 
of lives. 

I had hoped I might open a school 
at Pinnacle where we at one time 
had a school. So far as I was able 
to find out, there is not one per- 
son who could possibly take that 
work. I found one Christian in the 
neighborhood, a dear, white-haired 
old lady, seventy-five years old, who 
lives alone in a neat log cabin, and 
every Sunday, by herself, observes 
the day of worship. Where I 
took my dtnner I was_ shocked 
and horrified to hear the woman 
of the house using profane language. 
This same woman, who is large and 
strong and well, told me she was 
afraid of everything, even the dark. 
She, too, told me of a crime that 
had been committed there only a 
few weeks before and of the mur- 
dered man being brought to their 
home. Oh, how the -place needs 
God! 

I wrote you of my drive of sixty 
miles along the mountain roads and 
and of my starting a Home Depart- 
ment where, because of distance, the 
people can scarcely come together ; 
where the mothers agreed to set 
apart. a certain time each Sunday 
and take up the lesson in their 
homes. Another point that I visited, 
Central School, I called upon a num- 
ber of the families. A meeting was 
impossible owing to the fact that 
everyone was haying. Mr. Ellis of 
Yampa hopes to look after that 
field soon and see if a school can- 
not be opened. 

M. Alice Isely, 
Missionary in Utah. 
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TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


By Rev. Charles H. Beale, D.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 


F OUR civilization is to be pre- 
served, balanced and enriched, 
it must secure at least equal op- 

portunity and display equal energy 
in making provision for its moral 
and religious interests. Harper's 
Weekly is not a distinctively reli- 
gious journal and its editor does not 
pose as a religious teacher; yet in 
a recent number we find this edi- 
torial utterance: 


“Civilization is the process of learning to 
use dangerous  tools—liberty, luxury, 
wealth, education, art, music—they are all 
dangerous. All the civilizations of the 
ancient world perished, overwhelmed fi- 
nally by the tools they devised and the 
moral evil they developed. 

“Will our civilization perish too? It will 
unless the moral side of man progresses 
in proportion to the progress of his in- 
tellect and material powers. 

“There is one thing in the world now 
that makes for the development of the 
moral and spiritual side of mankind that 
the ancient civilization did not have. That 
is the Christian religion. If that does not 
save our civilization we cannot guess what 
will, Railroads won’t, nor telegraphs, nor 
steamships, nor universal education, nor 
universal newspapers. These are all tools; 
great tools, but tools in the hands of 
men. They do not shape the spirits of 
men, however much they may strengthen 
the hands.” 


According to this, we believe it 
is true, the conversation, propagat- 
ing, interpretation and enforcement 
of the Christian religion is of para- 
mount importance to our American 


civilization. Now there is only one 
institution that is definitely engaged 
in the effort to spread the Christian 
religion and minister directly to the 
spiritual welfare of mankind. 

The great question to-day is of 
the church’s ability and willingness 
to enter into its privilege and meet 
its responsibility. Other agencies 
may be trusted to take care of man’s 
other interests. Everywhere there 
is great and intelligent activity. 
Wealth is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, commerce is being extended 
throughout the world, inventions 
multiply, schools are more numer- 
ous and better equipped than ever, 
charities are organized, other phil- 
anthropic movements are receiving 
expert attention and vast endow- 
ments, the civic conscience is awak- 
ening and a hundred forms of activ- 
ity testify to aroused interest in 
public affairs. 

Shall man’s religious interest ad- 
vance with the others or lag behind, 
thus causing man’s social develop- 
ment to be inharmonious and un- 
guided and our civilization to lack 
its greatest safeguard and its high- 
est inspiration? The answer must 
be given by the church. 

When the question goes forth as 
to the ability of men and the in- 
stitutions that have man’s other in- 
terests in charge, Are ye able to 
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‘meet the demands?—the affirmative 
reply comes back without hesitation 
or wavering from factory and trans- 
portation agencies, from laboratory 
and counting-room, from press and 
school and studio, We are able. 

When the question is asked of the 
churches, Are ye able to keep pace 
with the advance in all other realms, 
to keep your place at the head of 
the column and match the energy 
and enthusiasm manifested in other 
departments of human activity with 
religious energy and enthusiasm ?— 
the church often hesitates, stammers 
and mutters something about times 
of transition and men’s madness for 
money and pleasure. 

There can be no doubt that 
there are coming radical changes 
in the economic and industrial world. 
It is for the church to say whether 
there shall be such advance in the 
moral and spiritual realm as to bal- 
ance the other and make the revolu- 
tion a peaceful one in which all 
these interests of humanity shall be 
subserved. 

However we may halt or falter, 
we know that there is safety and 
real progress only as the springs of 
moral and spiritual life are kept 
pure and open. The new social 
movement must carry in its heart 
the idea of brotherhood; but there 
is no theory of brotherhood that is 
inclusive enough, or vital enough, or 
militant enough to stand the strain 
of these coming days that is not 
grounded in the idea of Fatherhood. 
Any effort to hold down the idea 
of brotherhood to secular interests 
and merely economic considerations 
will be vain. 

Now it is equally evident to all 
who think the matter through that 
one of the first requisites is competent 
leadership. We need men who are 
filled with the spirit of truth, who 
can clothe the truth by which we are 
to live with proper intellectual forms, 
who can translate the principles of 
life into the dialect of the people, 
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who can plan, adjust, direct, inspire 
and comfort; men who will lift up 
a standard and become rallying 
points for the people. 

A chief work of the church is to 
secure and train such leaders, and 
its general efficiency can be judged 
by its success in this direction. When 
the church is strong and virile, out 
of its ranks will come those who 
are fitted to be its prophets and 
guides. 

But Materialism is giving way. All 
the things with which men have 
tried to satisfy their souls are, in the 
words of Romanes, “but as high con- 
fectionary to a starving man.” The 
church is emphasizing again the 
great essentials to which the reason 
and the heart of man respond, and 
we are beginning to realize that a 
stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, that it cannot continue if the 
springs are dried up, and that the 
springs of all the altruistic impulse 
are in the life of the spirit which 
must be fed by the contact which re- 
ligion supplies with God the great 
Source of all life and power. 

The church should call the atten- 
tion of her gifted sons to this un- 
rivalled sphere of activity, where 
they may perform a unique service 
of the highest quality, untouched by 
others, in keeping pure and active 
the springs whence flow the streams 
that gladden the hearts, cheer the 
homes, and purify and ennoble all 
the interests and activities of men. 

When they have been led to see 
the vision the church is to provide 
adequate training in institutions 
where the Christian conception pre- 
vails, whose teachers are not merely 
encyclopedias but virile personalities, 
and where the environment is help- 
ful to the largest development and 
the richest life. 

Such institutions are our Christian 
colleges, academies, and seminaries 
from Bangor to Oakland, from 
Northland and Carleton, and Whit- 
man to Atlanta and Rollins. Such 
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are'the institutions planted by pious 
and scholarly men, the  roll- 
call of whose famous students would 
include a like number of those who 
have added lustre to the pages of 
our country’s history, who have 
vastly increased the stock of Chris- 
tian patriotism which is our nation’s 
best asset, and have laid broad and 
deep the foundations of the kingdom 
of God on these western shores. 
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To foster such institutions and to 
aid in providing adeqate Chris- 
tian leadership in these great days 
is the special work of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, and to 
support such a society is to become 
a helper in securing what is indis- 
pensable to Christian progress. 

(Extracts from the address’ deliv- 
ered before the National Council, 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1910.) 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL, BOSTON, OCT. 18th, 1910 


By Rev. J. H. Heald, D.D., Field Superintendent Cong. Ed. Soc., New Mexico 


EW MEXICO is very old. 
N Less than fifty years after 

the discovery of America, 
Coronado led a strong expedition to 
New Mexico, hoping to gain riches 
and fame and to found an empire. 
But he returned a_ disappointed, 
broken man. New Mexico’s time 
was not yet. 

In the last part of the 16th cen- 
tury, Juan de Onate spent a fortune 
in the colonization of New Mexico. 
During the next seventy-five years 
settlements were extended for two 
hundred miles along the Rio Grande. 
But the great Pueblo rising of 1860 
wiped them all out in a single day. 
New Mexico’s time had not come. 

Spanish settlements crept slowly 
back again, struggling against hos- 
tile nature and hostile natives and 
buried in impenetrable isolation. 
Not till the beginning of the 18th 
century were they connected with 
the. world by the slender thread of 
the Santa Fe trail, which proved 
to be indeed the thread of destiny. 

In 1846 an American army of oc- 
cupation followed the Santa Fe trail 
to’ New Mexico. In his proclama- 
tion to the people Gen. Kearney said, 
“I have come amongst you by the 
orders of my government to take 
possession of your country and to 
extend over it the laws of the United 


States. We come amongst you as 
friends, not as enemies; as protec- 
tors, not as conquerors. We come 
among you for your benefit, not for 
your injury.” (The Military Oc- 
cupation of New Mexico, p. 49.) It 
seemed as though New Mexico’s day 
had come. Undoubtedly American 
occupation did bring some advan- 
tages to the people. Had the states- 
man-like policy of Gen. Kearney 
been always followed at Washing- 
ton, the day would have been 
hastened. Unfortunately the Gov- 
ernment of the new. territory was 
regarded more as an asset for poli- 
ticians than as a task for statesmen. 

One year after the American oc- 
cupation Donaciano Vigil, the civil 
governor, in his first message ut- 
tered these words: 

“If your government is to be re- 
publican and if the will of the ma- 
jority is to be one day the law of 
the land and the government of the 
people, it is evident for this will to 
be properly exercised the people 
must be enlightened and instructed. 
And it is particularly important in 
a country where the right of suf- 
frage is accorded and secured to all, 
that all should be instructed and that 
every man should be able to read 
to inform himself of the passing 
events of the day and of matters in- 
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teresting to his country and govern- 
ment.” 

This intelligent, high-minded man, 
a native of New Mexico of whom 
she may well be proud, was ahead 
of his times. This policy was not 
carried out. An ignorant people can- 
not educate themselves, and our 
national government had not the wis- 
dom, as fifty years later, to make 
education the basis of citizenship in 
its new possessions. Almost noth- 
ing was done for education until the 
year 1880, when the New West Edu- 
cation Commission came to New 
Mexico. This splendid organization 
came like a modern John the Bap- 
tist preaching a great work for New 
Mexico, and its successor, the Con- 
gregational Education Society, has 
nobly continued its work. 

For ten years it provided almost 
the only educational facilities in the 
principal towns of the territory, and 
became the progenitor of the fine 
public school system. As need for 
its work in the large towns ceased 
it pressed on into the wilderness 
where the untutored native remained 
two hundred years behind the times. 
In these isolated Mexican villages 
the mission school has been the great 
and almost the only agency making 
for intelligence, patriotism and mor- 
ality. 

Never did a people need such help 
more than these descendants of a 
proud, brave race with whom his- 
tory had dealt so hardly through 
isolation, in-breeding and racial in- 
termixture, but who retained in spite 
of all many traces of a noble ances- 
try. For the most part they were 
Christians without Christianity. A 
church they had without a school; 
a religion without a Bible; a priest- 
hood, foreign alike to themselves 
and to the country of their allegi- 
ance, French Jesuits whose ideal 
was education for the few, ignorant 
obedience for the many. 

- What has the school brought to 
these people? It has brought the 
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English language as the vehicle of 
citizenship ; a knowledge of our coun- 
try and its institutions as a basis of 
patriotism; an open Bible and the 
ability to read it, as a basis for faith 
freed from superstition; a moral 
ideal set before them in living 
characters in the person of the teach- 
ers, as a model of and incentive to 
a real Christian life. 

We are proud that New Mexico 
stands to-day so well prepared 
for statehood,—a preparation in 
which we are glad to have had 
a share. The task that remains is 
a large, but no longer impossible 
one. There have been times when 
it has seemed as though the task 
was too great, but now great forces 
are coming to our aid. The public 
school is reaching slowly, but surely, 
into the remotest places and stead- 
ily improving in the quality of its 
teachers and methods. The coming 
of statehood will do much, I believe, 
to arouse the people to a new sense 
of opportunity and responsibility. 
The next few years will mean more 
for the future of New Mexico and 
especially of the Mexican people 
than any others in its history. Tre- 
mendous responsibility is upon us 
to start the new state aright. 

For years to come we must keep 
up our schools in the Mexican 
towns, until the public schools are 
fully competent to carry the educa- 
tional work. We must push the 
industrial training in which we are 
the pioneers to its full fruition. We 
must complete the good work begun 
by our teachers and our medical 
missionary in training the people 
along hygienic lines, showing them 
how to live wholesome lives and 
avoid the contagious diseases that 
periodically decimate the population. 
We must lodge in the minds of the 
people, unmistakably and ineradi- 
cably, the conception of morality as 
an essential part of religion without 
which hope is vain and faith is 
folly. 
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PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 


November, 1910. 
Our YOUTH AND THE City STREETS 


I. Our Boys Aanp GrrRts. 


(a) Their Education. 
(b) Their Amusements. 
(c) Their Occupations. 


II. Tue City’s Homes. 
(a) Municipal Growth. 
(b) Municipal Responsibility. 
(c) Christian Citizenship. 


III. Tue City’s STREETS. 


(a) Scenes, Sounds and Dangers. 

(b) A School of Crime. 

(c) How can the City be Made a 
Holy City? 


Our November topic is borrowed 
from a recent book by Miss Jane 
Addams,—a subject closely allied to 
Home Missions. A review of this 
interesting and appealing book, or 
a few selected readings, would form 
a valuable feature of the program 
in any auxiliary. 

Start the boys and girls right. 
What they need is understanding 
and sympathy. As a working girl 
once said,, “What we most want is 
folks.” 

Truth-telling figures surprise us 
with the unquestioned statement that 
the native-born children of our* im- 
migrants furnish the largest percen- 
tage of criminals. We wonder why. 


Is it because to them liberty be- 
comes license, and freedom means 
lawless independence? 

With overcrowded homes, from 
childhood up the street is their play- 
ground. Wage earners at an early 
age, when the hours of toil are over 
they crave, with all the eager ap- 
petite of youth, some form of play; 
and they crowd the common vaude- 
ville and moving picture shows that 
cater to and cultivate low tastes and 
base desires. 

A ghastly crime made a Western 
city community dumb with horror. 
Swift justice overtook the criminals, 
—a degenerate man, who found a 
willing tool in a mere boy trained 
on the street corner in the school of 
crime. Wise Christian effort might 
have saved the boy. 

Consider the rapid growth of our 
cities in the last decade, according to 
our recent census. Lend a hand to 
all good organized work for the 
young and trust in the power of the 
gospel. “Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 

Send to Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry for literature: “Is America 
making Criminals?’ Pamphlets 
about the Italian work in Brooklyn 
and New York, and “The City 
Home” in a former number of the 
Home Missionary. Address, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
There is abundant material from 


WOMAN’S FEDERATION 


other sources. Whatever relates to 
city work will apply on this topic. 


THE IDEAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Every woman in the church who 
is over thirty years old is a mem- 
ber of this Society. The fee is a 
nominal one of twenty-five cents, 
which excludes none, but gives a 
feeling of membership to all. The 
term of office for officers is not more 
than five years, and for members 
of committees, one year. Every 
member serves in some capacity in 
the course of five years, or oftener if 
the Society is small. 

There are at least two committees, 
a Barrel Committee and a Hospital- 
ity Committee. A new Barrel Com- 
mittee is appointed before the pack- 
ing of each barrel, the committee 
never being duplicated if possible. 
It solicits articles from the members 
of the Society, directs the work of 
the Benevolent Society in prepara- 
tion, and also has the privilege of 
writing and receiving all letters con- 
cerning the barrel. The Hospitality 
Committee in this Ideal Society dif- 
fers from many that bear this name 
in that it keeps busy. The Presi- 
dent is a member and calls for fre- 
quent reports at executive committee 
meetings. 

Funds of this society are raised 
entirely by voluntary offerings, and 
in many cases individual pledges are 
made at the beginning of the year. 
Every member gives something, all 
that she can afford. The Society 
makes a provisional pledge at the 
beginning of the year to the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society of 
the State and increases the pledge 
each year, making it large enough to 
more than cover the amount that 
was raised the preceding year. This 
method is adopted in order to check 
impulsive givirig to outside objects 
as well as to assist the State Society 
in its plans. This pledge is arranged 
according to the Apportionment 
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Plan, after conferring with the 
Treasurer of the State Society, cer- 
tain per cents of the whole amount 
being assigned to the National Home 
Missionary Societies. 

An enthusiastic leader presides at 
the well attended meetings where 
unexpectedness attracts, the wheels 
never running in grooves. The re- 
ports are brief for it is felt that the 
time is better spent on the new pro- 
gram than in hearing long reports 
of what happened the month before. 
From half to three quarters of an 
hour is given to the program. Some- 
times a member occupies the whole 
time in a well developed talk, or 
several members have short topics, 
but they seldom read papers. Oc- 
casionally a speaker is invited and 
tea is served at the close of the 
meeting. She is never cut short by 
business, with fifteen minutes for 
her talk. It is realized that she 
has come for miles to give this ad- 
dress and is taking several hours 
of precious time.* She has at least 
half an hour, and is never disturbed 
by the noise of dishes as the tea is 
being prepared. Enough chairs are 
quickly removed at the close of the 


* meeting to give comfortable space 


for a social half hour. 

Are all of these points essential 
in the ideal Missionary Society? 
Possibly not, but it seems to the 
writer that they are. 


IMPORTANT 


Special attention is called to our 
list of topics for 1911, published in 
September. Will those who are con- 
sidering the assignment of work for 
the coming year transpose the March 
and August topics, placing the Mon- 
tana work in March, when the field 
work will be in active operation, 
and the Box work in August, to 
anticipate the preparation of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas boxes for our 
honored home missionaries, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 


ip T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer 
September, 1910 


MAINE—4$81.50. 

Belfast: H. M. P., 3. 
Bethel, 75.50. Presque Isle: H. BH. P., 1. 
Kennebunk: M. P. 8., 2. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$168.96. 

N. H. H. M. Soe.: A. B. Cross, Tr., 89.46. 
Bennington: M. A. R., 2. Concord: Wast, 29. 
hinsdale: 5. Orford: 17.50. Peterboro: Union, 
20. Warner: M. H. W., 6. 

VERMONT—$86.52. 

Bristol: First, 4.02. Fairhaven: I’. H. S., 5. 
Newbury: M. L. G., 12.50. Newfane: 20. St. 
Albans: H. E. B., 5. St. Johnsbury: G. H. C., 
20. Westford: 6. Westminster, West, 14. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$11,901.60 (of which leg- 

acies, $9,862.70). 

Amherst: H. C. D., 1. Ballardvale: 7.26. Bev- 
erly: Estate of C. L. Babcock, 4,000. Brockton: 
Ih. C. D., 20. Brookline: J. H. W., 10. Clinton: 
Ki. P. 8., 2. Dalton: W. M. C., 50. Danvers: 
Maple St., 98.08. Dedham: First, 115.44; M. C. 
B., 10. Easton: 7.33. Falmouth: M. L. B., 1. 
Fitchburg: S. E. J., 5. Groton: BE. P. S., 100. 
Hampton: 7.10. Haydenville: 3.62. Holyoke: 
First, 276.25; BH. C. W., 25. Hopkinton: EH. F. 
P., 10. Interlachen: L. W. C., 10. Ipswich: 
South, 90; H. S., 1. Leominster: F. A. W., 15. 
Malden: S. A. D., 1. Marlboro: B. F. G., 2. 
Massachusetts: A Friend, 531.86. Medfield: EH. 
G. S., 200. Medford: D. W. W., 25; I. HE. W., 
1. New Bedford: North, 50.12. Newburyport: 
Central, 75. Newton Centre: E. W. H., 5. 
Northampton: Estate of R. Weller, 2260; O. 
B. B., 3; N. G. O., 1. Petersham: A. D. M., 100. 
Pittsfield: C. K. F., 5. Portland: N. I. S., 5. 
Princeton: First, 26.19. Raynham: First, 23.65. 
Scotland: C. E., 5. So. Framingham: A. 8S. W., 
2. Springfield: North, 10. Taunton: M. A. M., 
2; Tyngsboro: Evan., 1. Townsend: A. C. S., 
1. Waltham: C. W., 10. Ware: Estate of D. 
P. Billings, 977.83. Westboro: A.A.W., 5. West- 
field: Estate of M. P. M. Rand, 2,624.87. Win- 
chester: W. H. M., 25. Worcester: A Friend, 
HOS C2 Coat G. , Cos. Be Sy Gea is. Os 
RHODE ISLAND—$25.27. 

Rooks 2. MaSoc.; H. By Mller, ire Zot. 


CONNECTICUT-—$6,4384.47 (of which legacies, 
$4,689.24). 

Missionary Soc. of Conn.: Rev. J. S. Ives, 
Tr., 521.73. Bridgeport: Black Rock, 8S. S., 
Digi ehs) Bae os. Oi 0 cos er uiasdeay Or 
H. C. P., 5. Bristol: 70; M. F. M., 15. Con- 
necticut: In memory of Sarah P. Coit, 500. 
Coventry: First C. BE., 5. East Woodstock: 
8.42. Glastonbury: S. S., 8.70. Greenwich: 
Stillson Beney. Soc., Second, 600. Hartford: 
Weathersfield Ave. S. S., 10.18; W. A. B., 5; 
de wi Oo 10s Mi Kg 0s: Re Wis Sa pi UM; 
A. W., 20. Milford: A Friend, 50. Milton: 16. 
New Britain: 6; South §. S., 44. Newington: 
Wom. Aux., 5. North Haven: S. S., 6.90. Nor- 
wieh: Fstate of J. PF. Walker. 4,164.24. Ploin- 
ville: Estate of Mrs. J. BE. Woodruff, 25. Pine 
Orebard: F. C. B., 10. Salisbury: 17.10; W. 
B. H. M., 1420. Southington: S. BH. W., 1. 
Seuth Norwalk: B. H. B., 25. Southnvort: J. 
Watson, 5. Terryville: A. S. G., 10; K. S. G., 
10. Waterbury: H. HB. C., 20: L. W. T., 2. 
Windsor Locks: J. M. M., 47.54. Woodstock: 
First S S., 14.60. Woman’s H.-M. Union: Mrs. 
J. B. Thomson, Tr., 105. 


Portland: Seaman’s 
West 


NEW YORK—3$98.04. 

New York H. M. Soc.: C. W. Shelton, D:D: 
Sec., 14.338. Brooklyn: C. M. L. H., 2. Can- 
andaigua: M. C. W., 5. Cortland: A. W. W., 
5. Franklin: J. A. P., 6. Gloversville: M. D. 
M., 2. Lebanon: 8.75. New Canaan: 7.96. N. 
Y. City: S. K. W., 5. North Pitcher: I irst, 
3. Paris: C. J. H., 10. Seneca Falls: Memo., 
13. Syracuse: [. C. R., 10. Plainfield: Swed- 
ish, 5. Wellsville: A. N. L., 1. 

NEW JERSEY—$113.00. 

Newark: W. D., 3. Roselle: H. O. D., 10. 
Woman’s H, M. Un., N. J. Assoc.: Mrs. W. 
&. .Buell,...’Er.,. 106. 

PENNSYLVANIA— $6.39. 

Plymouth: Elm., 6.39. 
VIRGINIA—$3.81. 

Falls Church: 3.81. 
GEORGIA—S83c. 

Cedartown: ist, 83c. 
FLORIDA— $4.00. 

Tampa: First, 4. 
TEXAS—$40.00. 

Dallas: Central, 40. 

OKLAHOMA—$19.00. 

Breckenridge: 1. 
10. Less amount 
Agra: 4.43. 
OHIO—$35.90. 

Ohio Cong: Conf: J. G: Braser, D'D.. ir. 
18.58. Mansfield: 2; E. J. B., 1. Windham: 
Virst, 14.32. 

INDIANA— $38.72. 

Indianapolis: Peoples, 10.50; Union, 21.50. 
Terre Haute: Plymouth, 6.72. 
ILLINOIS—$154.62. 

Chicago: M. EH. E., 31.62. Gridley: 10. Pay- 
son: L. K. S., 100. Sandwich: J. M. S., 10. 
Winnetka: M. G., 3 
MICHIGA N—-370.40. 

Michigan Cong. Conf.: C. A. Gower, Tr., 
17.40. Ludington: G. N. S., 50. South Haven: 
BM Eee: 

WISCONSIN—$15.58. 

Hudson Park: Plymouth, 6.81. Milton: H. 

B., 5. Wood Lake and Ekdall: Swedish, 


Lawton: 8. 
reported 


Oktaha: ist, 
in error July, 


IOWA—$114.17. 

Iowa H. M. Soc.: A. D. Merrill, Tr., 82.53. 
Cherokee: J. A., 5. Creseo: First, 6.64. Des 
Moines: M. BW. W., 10. Hampton: German, 


10. 
MINNESOTA—$127.34. 
Minnesota Cong. Miss Soe.: Rev. G. QR, 


Merrill, Sec., 46.85. Alexander: C. H. H.. 10. 
Claremont: 5. Elmdale: First, 3. Minne- 
avolis: Swedes, Colls. from the field, 46.49, 
Northfield: A Friend, 15. Sandstone: Scand., 1. 
KANSAS—$8.00. 

Topeka: First, 5; J. T. G., 3. 
NEBRASKA—$129.50. 

Nebraska Cone. H. M. Soc.: Rey. S. T, 
Hanford, Tr., 50. Arlington: C. G. B.. 10. 
Bladen: E. A. H.. 5. Olive Branch: Ger., 
20.10, Prineeton: Ger.. 24.40. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$34.73. 

Received by Rev. BE. H. Stickney, Gardner: 

58e. Marion: 12.95. Montpelier, Sharlow and 
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other points: 10; Total 23.53. 
Berthold: 1.50. Buford; 3.50. 
New Leipzig: 1.40, : 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$249.75, 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, Brentford: 
1; Columbia: 23.20; Elk Point: 9.65; Faulk- 
ton: 380; Mission Hill: 30; Pleasant Valley: 
1.50 ; Tyndall: 1.30; Wakonda: 15; Agnes 
Catherine MeMurchie Estate, 125; Total, 236.65. 
Belle Fourche: 2.10. Houghton: 3. Lake 
Preston: J. W., 2. Sioux Falls: German, 6. 
COLORADO— $692.57. 

Colo. H. M. Soc.: A. D. Moss, Tr. Colo. 
Sps.: Ist, 50. Craig: 87.50. Creede: 16. Crip- 


Bentley: 2. 
iL. 


04, 
Medora: 86. 


ple Creek: 10. Denver: Third, 5; Yab., 75. 
Eaton: 67.29. Hayden: 43.10. Grand Junce- 
tion: 27.95. Minturn: 4.30. Marble: S. §S., 


6.55. Denver: Ohio Ave., 10; Plymouth, 62.50. 
New Castle; 5.65. Paonia: 30. Pueblo: Pil- 
grim, 45.50. Rye: 27. Seibert: 5. Silverton: 
30.48. Villa Park: 22. Total, 630.82. 

Fruita: German Zions, 10.25. Rocky Ford: 
German, 10. 

Woman’s H. M. Un.: Mrs. C. Rogers, Tr. 
Ault: 5. Denver: 8rd, 10; North, 2.75. Fruita: 
7.75. Greeley: 10. Longmont: 6. Total, 41.50. 
MONTANA—$19.91. 


Billings: German, 1.25. Bozeman: German, 
1. Cirele: German, 2.15. Glasgow: Ist, 5. 
Paradise: 10.51. 

UTAIL—$5.00. 


Provo and LeLi: 5. 
IDAHO—$28.50. 

Meadows:  ~5. West Lake: Ist, 3.50. 
CALIFORNIA, NORTH—$31.00. 

Oakland: W. H. C., 1. Pinole: B. T. E., 5. 
Vallejo: T. M., 25. 
CALIFORNIA, SOUT H—$25.50. 

Los Angeles: O. 8 A., 5; A. S., 50c. 
Jose: Friends, 20. 
OREGON—+45 . 00. 

Portland: ‘ erman J. K., 5. Special Cont., 


San 


WASHINGTON—$1.45. 

Odessa: Hoffnunsberg German, 2.45. Seattle: 
German Mis., 2. 
CANADA—$53.30, 

Calgary, Alta.: Moravian German, 14; May- 
ton, Alta.: Salems German, 39.30. 


September Receipts. 


COmerIPUGIODS ves ds cseecerss $6,320.96 
ALCTENEN 5 Wioltre vise’ 8 ots Oe bv. oye 14,551.94 
$20,872.90 
PITPORONE DE Uradiustee evernaeudcccederee 2,039.79 
EOE MBUNT, Vie veh wae Cis ewa bens beta viese 3.80 
TUT Gwasen cee ene hvorucanen eons $22,916.49 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 
Receipts for September, 1910. 


Acworth: 18. W. Concord: 10.72. Gilmanton: 
10. Hancock: 10. Hillsboro Ctr.: 4.10. Keene: 
First, 100. Northwood Ctr.: 10.10. Ossipee: 
10. So. Weare: 6. Total, $178.92. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


H. N. Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer, Boston. 
Receipts for August, 1910. 


Ashby: 18. Becket: 2nd, 17.47. Bernardston: 
Mem., 6.35. Beverly: Swede, 5. Boston: Finns, 
4.05; Charlestown, Winthrop, 8.80; Roxbury, 
Immannel-Walnut Avye., 11.95. Brockton: Cam- 
pello, So., 200. Brookline: Harvard, 460.43. 
Buckland: 16. Chelsea: ist, 60. Concord: Trin., 
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80.35. Erving: 8.60. Everett: Ist, 48. Fall 
River: Central, 388.70. Franklin: 1st, 21.9). 


Greenfield; 2nd, 50.38. Hardwick: Gilbertville, 
114.60. Haverhill; Riverside, Mem., 30. Hing- 
ham: 50.50, Lenox: 60.96. Natick: 1st, 70. 
North Adams: 86. North Carver: 25. Quincy: 
Finn., 1.17. Readville: Blue Hill, 8.36. Rock- 
port: Pigeon Cove, Swede, 5. Sandisfleld: ist, 
5.538. Sharon; 28.42. Templeton: ‘Trin., 16. 
Tolland: 8.20. Upton: Ist, 5.02. Wakefield: 
Ist, 30.08. West Boylston: 1st, 25.08. West 
Granville: 12.50. Weymouth and Braintree: 
Union, 16.51. Whitin Fund: Income of, 40.50. 
Willis Fund: Income of, 8.50. Designated for 
Armenian work, Lawrence, Lawrence St., 
Arm., 40. Designated for Williamsburg Greek 
work, 40. Designated for salary of W. S. An- 
derson. Shelburne Falls: 16.67. 

W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, Italian worker, 110. Greek worker, 
76. Rural worker, 80, 


Summary. 

Regular, (does not include legacies, or 
ENCOME) Bonaccini deen et, $1,605.00 
Designated for Armenian work........ 40.00 
Designated for Greek work..........:. 40.00 

Designated for salary of W. S. An- 
RPEQSOL cei os tana satin noe oe 16.67 
ee ER aS Bo hewn ae. cee e oe etme eae 266.00 
AMETICHN <MISKIONATY Vowesaes ccs voc 1.00 
$2,968.67 


Receipts for September, 1910. 

Barnstable: Centerville, So., 14.50; Lad. Cir- 
cle, 35. Bennett Fund, Income of, 30. Bland- 
ford: ist, 22.50. Boston: Finns, 13.79. Jamaica 
Plain: ist, 150. Braintree: ist, 19.74. Brim- 
becom Fund, Income of, 20. Chariton: C. E., 
5. Chicopee Falls: 2nd, 15.73. Fitchburg: Finn, 
11.62. Framingham: Plymouth, 50; Gregory 
Fuud, Income of, 50. Granby: 8.70. Gurney 
lund, Income of, 20. Hatfield: 49.09. Haverhill: 
W. C. B., 1. Holland: Lad. Aid, 2. Hubbard- 
ston: 15.10. Lane Fund, Income of, 164. Law- 
rence: So. C. E., 6. Maynard: Finn., 75c. Mid- 
dlefield: 4. Millford: 56. Monson: 62.35. Mon- 
terey: Ist, 11. New Salem: No., 4. Oxford: Ist, 
60. Peru: 3. Plymouth: Pilgrimage, 57. 
Quincy: Finn, 2. Reed Fund, Income of, 
187.50. Reading: Ist, 29.49. Revere: Beach- 
mont, Trin., 22.11. Salem: So., 11.81. Sand- 
wich: 18.50. Sudbury: So. Mem., 35. Taunton: 
Trin., 63.10. West Newbury: ist, 20. West 
Stockbridge Center: 1st, 5. Whiting Fund, 
Income of, 30. Whitney Fund, Income of, 215. 
Winchendon: No., 39.92. Woburn: ist, 30, 
Worcester: Plymouth, 34.26. Designated for 
Mass. Charlemont: H. F. §S., 15. Chester: Ist, 
20. Ipswich: Linebrook, 11. Newton: Auburn- 
dale, 50. Petersham: A. D. M., 100. Prince- 
ton: 1st, 26.19. Squantum: 18.71. Designated 
for salary of W. S. Anderson, Franklin Co.: 
33.32. Designated for salary of J. M. Kyle, 
Boston: Miss. and Church Extension Soc., 75. 
Designated for Amherst Summer School. East 
Northfleld: 2.25. Designated for C. H. M. §&., 
Newton: Auburndale, 150. 

W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 


Salaries, Greek worker, 388. Italian worker, 
55. Rural worker, 40. 

Summary. 
Regular, (does not include legacies and 

FNCOME) Vic cwesas decd ctacrsaveerecus $989.06 
Designated for Massachusetts.......... 240.90 
Designated for salary of W. S. An- 

MOVAGH Sea peeve ca che we usidiet cn vay ae 33.32 
Designated for salary of Mr. Kyle.... 75.00 
Designated for summer school, Am- 

TGESS «kde e rev delv ais Coca W ess Chen en 2.25 
Héesicnated for C. H. M. Si..sen otic 150.00 
Wi EL Me Acetic cence scecnsececeets 133.00 

$1,623.53 
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THE MISSTONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


hha elt) a tninee 2 engi M. U. of Conn., 15. BE. W. Doolittle, 5. Un- 
Colebrook: 20.55. . Columbia: 2.25. ay- designated 1,078.67. Special, 19.40. 
ville: 19. Durham: 12. Eastford: 7.75. East ee d LOTS 6 Dp ? 
Hampton; 23.92. East Haven: 19.10, Ells- NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
worth: 14. Fairfield: 101. Greenwich: First ek D.D., T surer, New Work. 
20. Wartford: Second, 400. Litchfield: 86.16, arias. we eee : re ae b ait 
Lyme 5. Meriden Center: 25. Middle Had- Receipts for September, 3 
dam: 9.02. Middletown: First, 4.46. New Ha- Brookton: 2.60. Hornby: 2. Lake View: 
ven: Plymouth, 162.45. New Haven: Swed., 15. 4.80. Mt. Sinai: 15.40. North Collins: 6.50. 
New London: Swd., 19. Niantic: 16. Sims- North Evans: 9.60. Philadelphia: 7.20. Rut-. 
bury: 8.66. Somersville: 13.75. South Man- land: 3; S. S., 12. Willsboro: 19. Total, $82.10. 
The American Missionary Association 
igk W . Hubbard, Treasurer 
Receipts for September, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 
Income for September .... cecessocees cescccecees ei vies adhe Saat CeCe dalane san eeaseG a omen e eee $15,665,58 
Previously acknowledged. .- ......+++-- Sercocce aiwldim') s/a'sia Sled Oielein ean niale'eeis(s ae aieistn nO ala cla ‘ep (c'pieleie Veaipieea or Oasis GU 
$80,652.28 
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chester: Swd., 4.25; Union, 2.40. Waterbury: 
Swd., 2. West Avon: 8. West Haven: 13.60. 
Westport: 3.20. West Stafford: 10. Wood- 
bridge: 15.55. Woodstock: Swd., 5. W. C. H. 


Current Receipts 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 


MAINE—$2,083.12. 
(Donations, $2,049.78; Legacy, $33.34.) 

Aroostook: Cong’l Assoc., 7.50. Auburn: 
Sixth St. Ch., 3.34. Augusta: Miss A. H. S., 
1. Belfast: First Ch., 11. Brewer: First Ch. 
S. S., 12, for Marion, Ala. Dennysville: Ch., 
8.466. Kenduskeag: Ch., 6. Litchfield: Ch., 
4. Madison: Rey. E. F. M., 30. Orono: Ch., 
8.38. Perry: Ch., 1. Portland, High St. Ch., 
26.70; State St. Ch., 300. Sanford: North 
Ch., 9.51. South Gardiner: Ch., 17. Stockton 
Springs: W. H. M. U., for Dakota Home, 
Santee, Neb., 5. Thomaston: E. P. G., de- 
ceaged, 1,000. Warren: Ch., 2.; C. E. Soce., 2. 
Wells: Second Ch., 6.12. Woodfords: Ch., 


45.44, 
Donations for Piedmont College. 
Auburn: Mr. H., 2; H. M. P., 5; Mrs. I. W. 
F., 25; Mr. McC., 1; Hon. N. M., 50c. Lewis- 
ton: Rey.. L. L. H., 16.- Portland: C. H. P|, 
100; Dr. K., 5; Mr. O., 5. Southwest Harbor: 
Rev. C. F..D., 20. 
Donations for Fisk University. 
Auburn: M. Band, High St. Ch., 50. Augus- 
ta: M. Soc., South Parish Ch., 21. Brunswick: 
First Parish S:..S., 50. Farmington: Cong. 
S. S., 50. Portland: State St. Ch., 50. Saco: 
Friends, 50. Sanford: No. Cong. S. S., 50. 


Woman’s Hlome Missionary Union of Maine. 
Mrs. C. E. Leach, Treasurer. Bluebill: Miss 
Cc. J. L., 2. East Orrington: W. M. §S., 1. 
Litchfield Corners: W. M. S., 8.50. Portland: 
High St. Ch., 26.138. South Portland: W. M. 


8., 3.; 8S. S., Primary Dept., for 8. A., Mar- 
ion Ala., 2. Total , $42.63. 
Legacy. 
Houlton: Amelia L. Page, 100 (Reserve 
Legacy, 66.66), 33.34. 
NEW IWAMPSHIRE—$741.65. 
Concord: Hast Ch., 20; West Ch., 8.30. 


Deerfield: Ch., 2.16. Goffstown: Rev. D. P. H., 
5. Hanover: “Church of Christ at Dartmouth 
College,” 150, Hanover Center: A. W. F., 2. 
Willsboro Center: Ch., 2.70. Hinsdale: Ch., 
3.36. Keene: First Ch., 55. Kensington: Ch., 
9. Lishon: Miss M. R. C., 100. Manchester: 
South Main St. Ch., 20.05. Milford: First 


Nelson: Ch., 21.50. North Weare: 
Ch., 7.45. Pembroke: Ch., 7.78. Wilmot: Ch., 
2. Winchester: Ch., 33. Wolfeboro: Golden 
Rule Mission Circle, for Dakota Home, San- 


tee, Neb, 2.00. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Dover: E. R. B., 25. Portsmouth: Ladies’ 
Aid Soc., 5. Somersworth: Mrs. A. G., 20. 


Donations for Fisk University. 
Amherst: Marguerite Circle of King’s D., 
50. Nashua: Friends, 100. Milford: First 
Cong. .Ch., 56... Peterboro: -Y¥. Pe? SatG Bf. 
12.50; Fisk Alumni, 5. 


VERMONT—$1,098.30. 


(Donations, $912.96; Legacies, $185.34.) 


Albany: Ch., 9. Barnet: Ch., 20. Bradford: 
Ch., 13.10. Bristol: First Ch., 1.26. Corn- 
wall: Ch., 14. Fairhaven: F. H. §S., 5. 
Greensboro: Ch., 10. MeIndoes: Ch., 18.41. 
Pawlet: Ch., 2. Richmond: Jr. C. E., for 
Building Fund, Marion, Ala., 1.15; Jr. C. BH. 
Soc., 1.10. St. Johnsbury Center: Ch., 1.62; 
South Ch., 164.47. Sheldon: Ch., 11.40. Sher- 
burne: Ch., 3. West Brattleboro: Ch., 12.77. 
Westfield: Ch., 8. Windham: Ch., 13. Wood- 
stock: Ch. 9: Mrs. J. eis 00. 

Donations for Piedmont College. 

Bennington: H. H. W., 1. 


Donations for Fisk University. 

Brandon: Mrs. Woodruff’s M. C., 20.; Mrs. 
Woodruft’s S. S. Cl, 25. Castleton: The Mis- 
sionary Club, 50. Fair Haven: First Cong. 
S. 8., 35. Middlebury: Cong. S. S., 50. Rut- 
land: Gamma Kaffa Delta Soc., 50. West 
Rutland: Cong. Ch., 50.25. White River Junc- 
tion: Friend, 5. 


Congregational Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of Vermont. Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Treasurer. Barre: Primary S. S., for 
Scholarships, 10. Benson: Mission Circle, 
50; Mission Circle, for Scholarships, 
3.50. Bellows Falls; S. S., for Scholar- 
ships, 16.58. Bennington: Second Jr. C. 
Ii. Mission Band, for Scholarships, 5. Bur- 
lington: First Ch. Friends, ror Scholar- 
ship, Fisk U., 50. Glover: West W. H. M. 
s., 4.15. Highgate: Ch, i203 Tras- 
burg: W. H. M. S., 18 Manchester: “Willing 


Ch., 16.85. 
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Workers,” for Scholarships, 34. Marshfield: 
W. H. M. S., 5. Pittsford: Nicknackett Club, 
for Scholarships, 15. Pittsford and Fowler: 
S. S., for Scholarships, 4. Saxtons River: 
L. B. S., for Porto Rico, 5. Sheldon: Charity 
Club, for Scholarships, 3. St. Johnsbury: 
South Ch, by Mrs. R. P. F., 25 (12.50 of 
which for Grand View, Tenn., and 12.50 for 
Porto Rico); South Ch., 20.50. Springfield: 
W. H. M. S., 15. Westminster West: Jr. C. 
E., for Scholarships, 6. Woodstock: S. S., for 
Scholarships, 8. Total, $258.43. 


Legacy. 


Newport: Mrs. Hannah P. Dickerman, 556 
(Reserve Legacy, 370.66), 185.34. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$11,664.63. 


Donations, $9,934.61; Legacies, $1,730.02. . 

Acton: Ch., 2.65. Ambherst: A Friend, 5. 
Andover: West Ch., for J. G. Merrill Schol- 
arship at Fisk U., 25. Ashfield: Ch., 14. At- 
tleboro: Oldtown Ch., 20.75. Belchertown: 
Ch., 29.22. Berkley: C. B., for S. A., at Tal- 
lndega College, 5.25. Billerica: Ortho. Ch., 
18. Boston: Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 
400. Dorchester, Second Ch., 29.43; Dorches- 
ter Pilgrim Ch., 75; Mr. and Mrs. Z. A. N,, 
150; Roxbury Eliot Ch., 27. Boxford: First 
S. S., 10. Bradford: S. W. C., 10; Deacon O. 
W., 10. Braintree: First Ch., 10.96. Bridge- 
water: Central Square Sewing Soc., for Da- 
kota Home, Santee, Neb., 10. Brockton: 
First Ch., 20. Brookline: Haryard Ch., 
241.85. Centreville: South Ch., 5.75. Chelsea: 
First Ch., 8 Concord: Trin. Ch., 31.86. 
Cummington: Village Ch., 18. Dalton: F. G. 


C., for Dorchester Acad., 50; S. S., Home 
Dept., for Dorchester Acad., 15. Dover; Ch., 
22.70. Dudley: First Ch. C. B. Soc., 10 (5 


of which for Piedmont College and 5 for 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto 
Rico). East Bridgewater: Union Ch., 15.32. 
East Charlemont: Ch., 4. Easthampton: J. 
K., 5. East Walpole: Ch., 3. Enfield: Mrs. 
H. M. S., 10; Miss M. S., 100. Fitchburg: A 
Friend, 5. Framingham: Plymouth Ch., 31. 
Granby: Ch., 6.11. Great Barrington: Mrs. 
M. L. C., for S. A., Dorchester Academy, 10. 
Groton: Mrs. E. S., 10. Haverhill: West Ch., 
Cc. B., 1.10. Heath: Ch., 9. Holbrook: L. B. 
Soec., bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C. Holyoke: 
First Ch., 197.90; Second Ch., 120.14; J. K. J.. 
25. Hyannis: Ch., 7. Islington: Ch., 1. Lan- 
easter: Ch., 18.55; Miss B. F. M., 10. Law- 
rence: United Cb., 30. Lee: Ch., 96; S. S., 
150. Littleton: Ch., 12.13. Lowell: “Cash,” 
100. Mataen: First Ch., 87.27. Medford: Mr. 
and Mrs. D. W. W., 25. Middleboro: First 
Ch., 12.35. Middlefield: Ch., 3. Natick: First 
Ch., 25. New Bedford: Trinitarian Ch., 10.69; 
North Ch., 33.42. Newburyport: Centra) Ch., 
75. Newton: Eliot Ch., 96. Newton Centre: 
Mrs. W. H. A., 5. Northampton: Edwards 
Ch.. 138.95. Northboro: Jr. C. EB., for S. A., 
Grand View, Tenn., 10. Northbridge: Rock- 
dale Ch., 12. Oxford: First Ch., 30, to con- 
stitute Mrs. Dora M. Phipps. L. M. Peabody: 
Second Ch., 1.50. Pepperell: Ch., 25. Peru: 
Ch. 2. Pittsfield: South Ch., add’l by A 

riend, 5; Miss Dawes’ Bible Class, for Da- 
kota Home, Santee, Neb., 5; Miss M. R. W, 
10. Plymouth: Ch. of the Pilgrimage, 20. 
Randolph: Miss A. W. T., 100. Raynham: 
First Ch., 16.50. Reading: Ch., 29.49. Rock- 
port: Pigeon Cove Ch., 8.13. Royalston: Sec- 
ond Ch., 19.50. Rutland: First Ch., 10.75. 
Salem: Tabernacle Ch., 10; A. R. S., 10. 
Scotland: Ch., 5. Springfield: South Ch., 
77:55; South Ch. S. S., 25. Southboro: Ch. 
3.77. South Framingham: Grace Ch., 6. 
South Hadley Falls: “G,” 100. Southwick: 
Ch., 2. State Line: Chapel S. S., for Dorches- 
ter Academy, 5. Taunton: Trin. Ch., 44.02; 
Winslow Ch., 15.92; ©. M. R., 100. Wake- 
field: Ch., 26.83. Wareham: First Ch., 25. 
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Westboro: A, A. W., 10. Westhampton: Ch., 
25. West Boylston: First S. S., for Am. 
Highlanders, 5. West Medway: Ch., 10. 
Williamsburg: Ch., 25. Winchendon: North 
Ch., 26.94. Worcester: Memorial Ch., 1; Ply- 
mouth Ch., 80.19; A Friend in Mass., 500. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 

Becket: Y. P. B. Class, 5. Boston: C. S. 
B., 25; Miss A, C. B., 26: H. A. B., 5; Mra. 
Divino Oats Go Ve Ju, 2007 8. -Di Ts, SOSH, 
Duy Mn, Oy WV. Ee” ey 100%. Mra, cA. Ta. Wi, 
1,000; Jamaica Plain, Rey. C. F. D., 5. Cam- 
bridge: S. 8., 10. Chelmsford: Dr. B. B. V., 
1. Dalton: Z. C., 100.; W. M. C.,, 100. Ded- 
ham: First S. S., 10. Foxboro: Mrs. S. A. 
M. 6; FH. A. P., 1. Grafton: Evan. Ch., 
3.35. Hinsdale: Rey. J. H. L., 5. Holbrook: 
Ch., 11.69; Winthrop Ch., 5; Winthrop Ch. 
S. S., 18. Holyoke: BE. W. C., 5; Miss BD. L. 
H., 2; J. A. S., 100; F. R: T., 25. Hyde Park: 
Kirst Ch., W. H: M.. U., 25. Lee: °S. S., 50. 
Mansfield: Iirst 8S. S., 12. Mittineague: Ch., 
6; Rev. J. P., 9; J. G. P., 12. Monson: B. R. 
H., 100. New Braintree: Mrs. HB. A. S., 50, 
North Wilbraham: H. W. C., 25. Palmer: 
L. H. Gs, 242. Shelburne Falls: Rev. J. H., 
5. Springfield: South Ch., 2; Mrs. G. G. B., 
18. Three Rivers: R. C. N., 615.10; F. A. DU, 
15. Townsend: Miss A. B., 2. Waltham: 


Miss A. L. F., 25; Miss M. F. S., 50. Ware: 
Gb Ts, 2 > Westfield: Hi.) i505 *) Ch Ri, 
10; W. T. S.. 10. Whitinsville: A. F. W., 


1,000; BE. W., 250; —— G. M. J., 18.50. 


Donations for Fisk University. 

Amherst: Shannon Club, Hope Ch., 6.55. 
Andover: W. A. H. M., Andover S. C., 25; So. 
S. S., 35; Friend, for C. H. P., 50. Boston: 
Friends, 65. Brighton: Prochristo Club and 
Friends, 15. Brookline: Friend, through Har- 
vard Ch., 100; Friend, 5. Cambridge: Friends, 
8. Enfield: Mrs. Ewing’s S. S. Cl., 25. Fitch- 


burg: Friend, 13. Georgetown: First Cong. 
S. S., 50; Friend, 25. Gilbertville: Cong. S| 
S., 50. Hatfield: Cong. S. S., 25. Haverhill: 


West Parish S. S., 3.08; Friend, 400. Long- 
meadow: Cong. Ch., 50. Pittsfield: L. H. M. 
Soec., Third Cong. Ch., 50. South Framing- 
ham: Grace Ch., 50. Springfield: Friends, 
75. West Boxford: Cong. Ch., 27. Win- 
chenden: No. Cong. Ch., 58; —— Fisk Alumni, 
17. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Mass. and R. I. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer. 

Otis: Aux., 3.90; W. H. M. A., for salary, at 
Fajardo, Porto Rico, 200. ‘Total, $203.90. 


Legacies. 


Reckland: Sam’l Reed, Jr., $3.497,25, less 
expenses, 10—3,487.25. (Reserve Legacy, 2,- 
324.84), 1,162.41. Ware: David P. Billings, 
by F. D. Gilmore, adm’r, 977.83, less ex- 
penses, 25—952.83 (Reserve. Legacy, 635.22), 
317.61. Whitinsville: Wm. H. Whitin, 250, for 
Piedmont College. 


RHODE ISLAND—$356.25. 


Barrington: Ch., 26. Pawtucket: Park Pl. 


Ch., 23. Providence: Central Ch., 235; New- 
man Ch. Jr. Mission Band, 2.25; Plymouth 
Ch., 30. Tiverton Four Corners: Ch., 5. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
HMingstediei eso os. C.. R., 5. 
dence: Mrs. 8S. L. D., 15. 
Donations for Fisk University. 
Fisk Alumni, 10, 


Provi- 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


CONNECTICUT—$16,324.48. 
(Donations, $5,064.91; Legacies, $11,259.57.) 
Andover: Ch., 8; A Friend, 10. Bristol: 
Ch., 42. Brooklyn: Ch., 22; S. S., 8 Buck- 
land: Two Friends, 20. Canton Center: Ch., 
25. Cheshire: Ch., 30.59. Danielson: M. B. 
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Darien: First Ch., 


: ed, 666.67. 
PR East Haddam: 


73.95. Durham: Ch., 40. 
First Ch. of Christ, 22.88. East Hartland: 
Ch., 2.75. Franklin: Ch., 7.25. Greens 
Farms: Ch., 14.03. Haddam Neck: Ch., 3.25. 
Hampton: Ch., 6.10. Hartford: Second Ch. 
of Christ, 150; J. M. H., 20. Meriden: Centre 
Ch., by Mrs. G., 5, for furnishing Teachers 
Home, Athens, Ala.; Miss M., for furnishing, 
Athens, <Ala., 1. Middletown: First Ch., 
16.91; South Ch. A. M. R., for furnishing, 
Athens, Ala., 1. Milford: First Ch., 60; 8. S., 
20. Milton: Ch., 1.70. Montville: First Ch., 
4.12. New Britain: South Ch. S. 8., 55 (12 
of which for Grand View, Tenn., 12 for Tou- 
galoo U., and 18 for Straight U.) New Haven: 
Ch. of the Redeemer, 40; Yale Divinity School, 
Y. M. C. A., for Dakota. Home, Santee, Neb., 
5. New London:. First Ch. 8; S. S., 34.04; 
Primary S. S., 3.76; C. E. Soc., 10.15; Heart 
and Hand Circle, 25; Friends, 19.45, for fur- 
nishing Teachers’ Home, Athens, Ala. North 
Windham: Ch., 5.15. Norwich: First Ch. C. 
Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg 


He Soc. for 
Institute, 2. Oakville: G. H. 8., 1. Old Say- 
brook: Ch., 8.70. Putnam: Second §. &., 


4.10. Salisbury: Ch., 17.34.. Somers: Ch., 5.15. 
South Coventry: Ch., 4.50, for furnishing, 
Athens, Ala. South Manchester: Centre Ch., 
C. B. Soc., for Saluda, N. C., 16.25. South 
Windham: Ch., 10. Stonington: First Ch., 
50. Stratford: A Friend, for furnishing, Ath- 
ens, Ala., 5. Thomaston: Ch., 21.49. Wash- 
ington: First Ch., 70. Waterbury: Dr. R. C., 
deceased, 1,166.67; Mrs. M. L. M., 200. West 
Haven: First Ch., 33.46. Westville: Ch., 5.75. 
Willington: Ch., 1. Willimantic: Friends, for 
furnishing, Athens, Ala., 4.25. Windham: Ch., 
19.60. Wolcott: Ch., 10. Woodbridge: Ch., 
21.40. 
Donations for Piedmont College. 


Guilford: S. S., 5; C. E., 10. Litchfield: 
S. S. Home Dept., 15. Naugatuck: L. A. So- 
ciety, 110; Priscilla Circle, 10; Jr. Soe, 5; 
H. B. T., 1,000. New Britain: A. BH. §S., 5; 
c. L. S., 10. New Haven: Dwight Pl. Bible 
School, 13.50; S. E. B., 20; G. H., 1. Nor- 
wich: J. F. H., 5: M. L. S., 50. Rockville: 
Union Ch., 115. Saybrook: A. A. and C. M. 
A., 25. Willimantic: Sodalitas, 18. 


Donations for Fisk University. 


Danielson: Westfield C. BE. Soc., 50. New 
Canaan: Cong. S. S., 25. New Haven: Friend, 
5; Y. M. C. A., Yale Divinity School, 5. New 
London: Friend, 200. Norwich: Friend, 100; 
Friend, 50; —— Fisk Alumni, 25. 

Woman’s Cong’! Home Missionary Union of 
Conn. Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treasurer. 

Ellsworth: Mrs. G. §.. 2, for Santee, Neb. 
Southport: the Misses W., for Grand View, 
Tenn., 20. Total, $22. 


Legacies. 


Cornwall; Silas C. Beers, 1,127.14 (Reserve 
Legacy, 751.42), 375.72. Groton: Mrs. B. N. 
Hurlbutt, 199.07 (Reserve Legacy, - 132.72), 
66.35. Hartford: Blizabeth C. Bacon, 4,557.96; 
C. M. Church, 13,081.23 (Reserve Legacy, §8,- 
720.82), 4,360.41. New Haven: Lucy Murray, 
deceased, 6. Norwich: Julia F. Walker, 4,- 
183.07, less expenses, 3.70—4,179.37 (Reserve 
Legacy, 2,786.24), 1,393.12. —— In memory of 
Sarah P. Coit, 500. 


NEW YORK—$8,604.48. 


Briarcliff: Ch., 42.97. Brooklyn: Parkville 
8. S., 5; C. A. U., 100; A Friend, deceased, 
276.98. Brookton: Ch., 7.60. Buffalo: Fitch 

{Oy BOS ee WQS ANE? 


Memorial Cong. Ch., 8; 
W. H., 10. Carthage: Ch., 13. 
BE. R., 50. 
boro: Ch., 5.90. 
ells: Ch., 5.69. 
Lake View: Ch., 3.30. 


Cortland: H. 
Crown Point: First Ch., 9. Deans- 
Groton City: Ch., 4. How- 
Jamestown: HW. C. H., 100. 
Lebanon: Ch., 6,12. 
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Little Valley: First Ch., 17. Massena: Sec- 
ond Ch., 13.17. Mount Vernon: Rev. W. L. 
B., 12.50. New Haven: Ch., 25. New York: 


B.D. B103 Rey. o. 0. D752 Bi. W.. Ee, 10% 
Miss C. M. P., 1; “Anon,” 25. North Evans: 
Ch., 6.60. North Guilford: Ch., 5:66. Nor- 
wood: S. §., for S. A., Athens, Ala., 8. Penn 
Yan: Mrs. S. M. B., for Dakota Home, San- 
tee, Neb., 1. Philadelphia: Ch., 5.70. Port 
Jefferson: S. B. J., 2. Riverhead: Sound 
Ave. Ch., 22.45; Sound Ave. 8. S., for Alaska 
Mission, 10; Sound Ave. Ch. C. E. Soce., 13.67. 
Rutland: Ch. for Grand View Normal In- 
stitute, 10.65; S. S., 6; C. BE. Soc., 2. Sinelair- 
ville: Rev. T. O. W., 1. Walton: S. S., for 
furnishing room at Saluda, N. C., 7.67. Water- 
town: Ch., for furnishing, Athens, Ala., 2.85. 
White Plains: Westchester Ch., 50; —— A 
Friend, 500. 
Donations for Piedmont College. 

Albany: A. W. T., 2. Brooklyn: B. T. B., 

3; K. B., 1; L. E. S., 20. Canandaigua: M. 


P. H., 5. Clifton Springs: Mrs. A. P., 10. 
Fulton: S. S., 10. New York: M. M. B., 6; 
s W.- Je; 205 A. W. OS, 1003. “In “Bis: Name:? 


50; “In His Name,” 10. Saratoga Springs: New 
England, Jr2-€) is, 1025 Broy2 li. os: el ae: 
Unadilla: I. H. P., 5; A Friend, 100; —— A 
Friend, 100. 
Donations for Fisk University. 

Albany: Friend, 10. Brooklyn: Friend, 200. 
Dunkirk: Friend, 1,000. Hoosick Falls: 
Friend, 1. New York: Friend, 2,000; Friend, 
1,000; Friend, 200; Friend, 100; John S., Huy- 
ler, 250; Friend, 200; Friend, 100; Friend, 
100; A Friend, for Science Dept., 100; Friend, 
50; Friend, 10; Friend, 10; Friend, 10; Friend, 
5; Sherburne, Daughters of the Covenant, 25. 
Friend, through W. G. W., 400; Fisk 
Alumni, 5; Sherburne, D. of the Covenant, 25. 


NEW JERSEY—$420. 


Plainfield: S. S., 5. Upper Montclair: C. 
G. P., for Black Mountain Academy, 15; San- 
ta Claus Association, bbl. goods, for Saluda, 
N. C.; A Friend in New Jersey, 10. 

Donations for Piedmont College. 

Basking Ridge: C. L. R., 50. 

Donations for Fisk University. 

Fisk Alumni, 40. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of the 
New Jersey Association. Mrs. W. C. Buell, 
Treasurer. W. H. M. U. of N. J. Assn., 300. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$221.38. 


Kane: First Ch., 23.85. Lansford: Welsh 
Ch., 5. Mount Carmel: First Ch., 7. Neath: 
8. S., 13.08. Philadelphia: C. S. M., for fur- 
nishing, Athens, Ala., 1. 

Donations for Piedmont College. 

Lancaster: Wellesley College Christian As- 
sociation, 15. 


Donations for Fisk University. 


Philadelphia: Friends, 120; Fisk Al- 
umni, 19, 

Woman’s Missionary Union of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. David Howells, Treasurer. 


Germantown: First Ch. C. E. Soc., for Alas- 
ka Mission, 12.50. Pittston: Welsh Ch., Lit- 
tle Gleaners, 5, for children in Alaska. To- 
tal, $17.50. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$820.95. 


Washington: Plymouth Ch., 20; Rev. W. C. 
S., deceased, 678.37; A. and M. W., for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 10. 

Donations for Piedmont College. 
Ft pk ele a First Ch.,-25; First Ch. C. B., 


Donations for Fisk University. 
Washington: Friends, 55; Washington Al- 
umna, 20; Fisk Alumni, 1 


—_—— 
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INTERIOR DISTRICT. 
OHIO—$5,345.76. 


Alexandria: Ch., 3.75. Ashtabula: First 
Church, 15. Bellevue: First Ch., 40. Cas- 
talia: First Ch. Ladies’ Working Band, 
11.54. Chardon: Ch., 10. Chatham: Ch., 9. 
Cleveland: EH. Madison Ave., Ch., for Black 
Mountain Academy, 4; Jones Road Ch., 5. 
Columbus: Plymouth Ch., 12.87. Elyria: Ch., 
6.40. Johnston: Ch., 2. Kelloggsville: Ch., 
4. Little Washington: Ch., 6. Lucas: Ch., 
18. Mansfield: Mayflower Mem. S. S., Lincoln 
Mem., 8.65. Marietta: First Ch., 100. North 
Fairfleld: Ch., 6.40. 
ple’s Miss’y Soc. of Presb. Ch., for S. A., Sa- 
luda, N. C., 2. Oberlin: Mrs. B. B. C., de- 
ceased, for Indian M., 8,333.83; Mrs. L. G. B. 
H., deceased, for Indian M., 666.67. Paines- 
ville: First Ch., 15.30. Sandusky: First Ch., 
1.62. Sullivan: Ch., 3. Toledo: Central Ch., 
25.67; Washington St. Ch., 648. Troy: Ch., 
4.64. Twinsburg: Ch., 24.63. WVaughnsville: 
Ch., 2.50. Vermilion: First Ch., 16. Wake- 
man: Ch, 20. West Park: Ch., 8. West Will- 
iamsfield: Ch., 10. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Columbus: Mrs. M. A. W., 25. 


Donations for Fisk University. 

Cincinnati: A Friend, 50. Cleveland: A 
Friend, 50. Conneaut: A Friend, 5. Oberlin: 
First Cong. Ch. H. M. Soe., 40; Second Cong. 
Ch. Ladies’ Aid Soc., 25. Sandusky: A Lit- 
tle Child, 15c. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Ohio. 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer. 

Akron: First W. M. S., 6; West W. M. S., 
9.60. Alexis: W. W., 4.40. Andover: W. M. 
S., 9.70. Ashland: W. M. §S., 3.60. Ashtabula: 
First W. G., 8.33. Aurora: Inter. C. E. Soc., 
1.30. Austinburg: W. M. S., 2.40.  Belle- 
vue: L. G., 6. Burton: W. M. S., 2.04; C. BE. 
Soe., 1.80. Charlestown: C. E. Soc., for In- 
dian M., 1.26. Cincinnati: Walnut Hills W. 
M. S., 15.24. Claridon: W. M. §S., 3. Clarks- 
field: W. M. S., 96e. Cleveland: Archwood W. 
A., 5.36; Denison Ave. W. A., 1.68; First W. 
A., 24.00; First C. E., 1.55; BE. Madison C. E., 
for Scholarship at Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 25; 
Pilgrim W. A., 30.40; Puritan W. M. §S., 8; 
Trinity W. A., 6; Union W. M. S., 1. Colum- 
bus: Eastwood W. A., 12; North L. G., 2.30. 
Cuyahoga Falls: Y. L., 20. Elyria: First W. 
A., 13.20. Fredericksburg: W. M. S., 3.29. 
Geneva: L. G., 3.33. Greenwich: W. M. §., 
1.20. Ironton: W. M. S., 5; W. M. S., 3.33. 
Kirtland: W. M. S., 5. Lakewood: First L. 
G., 1.50. Lodi: W. M. S., 4.80. Mansfield: 
First W. M. S., 126; Mayflower W. M. §&., 
9.60. Marietta: First W. M. S., 10.50; Har- 
man W. M. §S., 6; Oak Grove W. M. S., 2.16. 
Medina: W. M. §S., 20.31. Mount Vernon: W. 
M. S., 16.80. Newark: Plymouth W. M. §., 
1..80. Oberlin: First W. M. S., 70; First C. 
B., 2.40; Second L. S., 41. Painesville: First 

a S., 7.68. Pittsfield: W. M. S., 1.20. 
Plain: W. M. S., 40c. Ravenna: W. M. §., 
4.15. Saybrook: C. B., 7. Springfield: First 
W. M. S., 12.60; Jr. C. B., for Indian Work, 
10. Strongsville: W. M. S., 2.88. Sullivan: 
W. M. S., 5. Sylvania: W. M. S., 1.20. Tall- 
madge: W. M. S., 13.85; Y. L., 15. Toledo: 
Central W. M. S., 1; 8S. S., for Indian M., 5; 
Cradle Roll, 2; Plymouth W. M. &., 2.60; 
Second Jr. M. C., 5.30; Washington St. W. 
M. S., 23.70. Twinsburg: W. 0 fe 
Unionville: W. M. §., 5.75. Wayland: W. 
M. S., 1.50; Wayne: W. M. S., 3.66. Waus- 
eon: W. A., 5.45. Wellington: W. A., 9.30. 
West Williamsfield: W. M. S., 20. York: W. 
M. S., 2.88. Youngstown: Elm St. W. M. S., 
4.08; Plymouth W. M. §., 10.78. Total, 
$748.16. 


INDIANA—$30. 
Moore’s Hill: J. H., 3. 


Norwood: Young Peo- - 


Donations for Fisk University. F 
Evansville: Geo. P.. Williams, 7; Fisk 
Club, 20. 


MICHIGAN— $1,086.17. 


Ann Arbor: The Dellie Young People’s Soc. 
of C. W., 25. Chelsea: First Ch., 6. Detroit: 
First Ch., 100; Fort St. Ch., 46; Mrs, G. DP. 
M., deceased, 733.33. Grand Rapids: Second 
Ch., for S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 10. Hersey: 
Ch., 2. Hudson: C. B. 8S., 10. Otsego: Ch., 
4.62. Parma: Mrs. I’. A. A., 3. Royal Oaks: 
es dg dh Haven: Ch., 15. White Cloud: 
Dey 21d. 


Dorations for Fisx University. 
Frankfort: A Friend, 5. Grand Rapids: 
Friend, 10. 
Woman's Home Missionary Union of Mich- 
igan. Mrs. C. K. McGee, Treasurer. 
Detroit: First, 27.30. Grand Rapids: First, 
8.25. Muskegon: First, 5. Salem: Tor In- 
dians, 2. Traverse City: S. S., for Fisk U., 


10. W. H. M. U., 58.89. Total, 106.44. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ILLINOIS—$1,883.41. 

Alton: Ch. of the Redeemer, 65.50. Ana- ’ 
wan: Ch., 4. Atkinson: Ch., 11.32. Brim- 
field: Ch., 5. Chicago: Bethlehem Ch., 10.86; 
Garfield Park Ch., 441; New England Ch., 
50; Pilgrim, Mayflower Ch., 7; Union Park 
Ch., Y. L. Miss’y Soc., 10; J. H. M., 25. Corn- 
wall: Ch., 7. Cropsey: L. A. C., for Boys’ 
Industrial Work, Saluda, N. C., 150. Evans- 
ton: First Ch., 100. Fall Creek: Zion Ch., 
8.85. Glencoe: W. H. M. U., for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 15. Hinsdale: Ch., 48.15. 
Ivanhoe: Ch., 4.50. Joy Prairie: S. S., 5.76. 
Lacon: Ch., 10. Marseilles: Ch., 16.44; Mrs. 
H. BE. B., 50. Metropolis: Ch., 1. Naperville: 
German Ch., 6.70. Oak Park: C. 8. P., 10. 
Oneida: Ch., 23.50. Payson: L. K. S,, 50. 
Princeton: Ch., 48.58. Providence: Ch., 18. 
Seward: Second Ch., 2.37. Sheffield: Ch., 75. 
Wheaton: Rey. J. P. B., 2. Wilmette: les 
28.71: —— “A Friend in Illinois,” 30. 

Donations for Piedmont College. 

Chicago: V. F. L., 200. Cropsey: TAS Cs; 
200. Moline: H. A. A., 5. Ottawa: A. M. 
W260. 

Donations for Fisk University. 

Chicago: Fisk Club, 5; Kenwood Dyan. Ch. 
Fisk Club, 45.60; Madison Ave. Cong. Ch. W. 
H. M. Soe., 6; Madison Ave. Cong. Ch. Mi 
C.- Bs Wisk Clup,..6.78; .V. F. Ths 00's 
Friend, 10; Friend, 100. Evanston: Fisk Club, 
by First W. S., 20. Marseilles: W. H. M. S., 
55. Moline: First Cong. 8. S., 20. Streator: 
Friends, 75; Fisk Alumni, 10. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Illi- 
nois. Mrs. A. ®. Standish, Treasurer. 

Batavia: W. M. S., 3. Blue Island: Y. L., 
qc. Chicago: New Wngland OS OM Sa Oks 
Union Park Cy, EB. Soc, 15; Windsor Park 
W. M. S., 5.50. Elgin: Jr. C. B., 5. Eming- 
ton: W. M. S., 5. Evanston: First W. 8., 10. 
Huntley: C. B., 88c. Jacksonville: Little 
Builders, 88c. Joy Prairie: W. M. S., for 
S. A., Piedmont College, 15.25. Moline: Union 
W. M. S., 3. Oak-Park: First ei ures 4.40, 
Rockford: Second W. M. §., 7. Rollo: Ww. S., 
8. Waukegan: W. 8., 5. Total, $95,38. 


IOWA—$1,713.28. ’ 

peace Ch., 3. Alden: Ch., 12.86. Ames: 
First Ch., 25. Belle Plaine: Ch., 6.84. _ Cedar 
Rapids: First Ch., 45.08. Center: Ch. 6. 
Central City: Ch., 10. Chester Center: Ch., 
6.20. Council Bluffs: First Ch. 2th Des 
Moines: Mrs. Otis, box and bbl. goods for 
Saluda, N. C. Eldora: First Ch., 25. Fair- 
field: Ch., 25. Farnhamville: Ch., 18. Far- 
ragut: Ch., 20. Iowa Falls: Ch., 29.60. Kalo: 
Ch., 15. Lake View: First Ch., 9.31. Lewis: 
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Ch., 5. Manson: Ch., 18. Milford: First Ch., 
13. Nashua: Ch., 14. Ogden: First Ch., 1. 
Old Man’s Creek: Ch., 3. Rock Valley: C. Lays 
for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 5. Salem: 


Apr TOR Oty for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 1. 
Tabor: Ch., 3 52. Waucoma: Ch., 

Di ie Bay to: constitute eanblin M. Pearson, 
L. M., 30. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Grinnell: Unknown Friend, 50c. 
Donations for Fisk University. 


Garnavillo: Friend, 1,000. Grinnell: | Mrs. 
Breed’s S. S. Cl. 50. Newton: Christian 
Worker, 25.. Webster City: Friend, 50.. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Iowa. 
Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treasurer. 

Bear Grove: W. M. §S., 10. Belle Plaine: 
W. M. S., 6. Council Bluffs: W. M. §., 10. Cres- 
ton: W. M. S., 15; S. S., for Porto Rico, 5. 
Cromwell: W. W. §., 2.70. Des Moines: Ply- 
mouth W. M. §., 2.85. Glenwood: W. M. 8., 
6.47. Grinnell: W. M. §S., 8.95. McGregor: W. 
M. S., 28.25. Mount Pleasant: W. M. S., 1.21. 
Muscatine: By Mrs. A. M. G., for Talladega 
College, 5. Osage: W. M. S., 20. Traer: W. M. 
S., 23.25. W. H. M. U., for Dakota Home, 
Santee, Neb., 33.95. W. H. M. U., for San- 
tee, Neb., 3.16. Total, $181,79. 


WISCONSIN—$824.24. 


Appleton: Ch., 27.39. Ashland: Ch., 
Berlin: Union Ch., 10. Boscobel: Ch., 11. 
Bruce: Ch., 2. Clintonville: Ch., 6. Cumber- 
land: Ch., 4. Eau Claire: First Ch., 94.80. 
Elkhorn: Children’s Day, 3.50. Kenosha: Ch., 
2.50. La Crosse: First Ch., 50. Ladysmith: 
Ch., 5. Lake Geneva: First Ch., 3.68. Lake 
Mills: Ch., 13.96. Leon: Ch., 1. Lone Rock: 
King’s Daughters, 2.50. Madison: G. H. W., 
25. Menasha: First Ch., 23.19. Menomonie: 
Ch., 20; Mrs. V. A. K., 50. Milwaukee: Grand 
Ave. Ch., 55. Oconomowoe: Ch., 4. Oshkosh: 
Plymouth Ch., 13.95. Owen: Ch., 5. Ply- 
mouth: Ch., 3.64; 8S. S., 7.15., for Saluda, 
N. C. Randolph: Ch., 11. Rhinelander: Ch., 
5. Rosendale: First Ch., 22.75. Stockbridge: 
Ch., 5. Superior: Pilgrim Ch., 2.19. Token: 
Ch., 38.63. Walworth: Ch., 2.86. Windsor: 
Ch., 9.25. Wyocena: Ch., 1.57. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Oshkosh: Miss L. H., 5. 
Donations for Fisk University. 


Kenosha: Friend, 10. Milwaukee: Grand 
Ave. S. S., 100. Wauwatosa: Cong. Ch., 50. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wis- 
consin. Miss M. lL. McCutcheon, Treasurer. 
Appleton: Jr. C. B., 5. Beloit: First La- 
dies’ Aux., 10.; First W. M. S., 1; Second L. 


M. S., 1.60. Brandon: W. M. S., 4.42. Clin- 
ton: W. M. S§S., 6.50. Delavan: W. M. §S., 
4. Durand: W. M. §., 3. Edgerton: W. M. 


S., 5. Elroy: W. M. S., 2.15. Fond du Lac: 
W. M. S., 4.20. Fort Atkinson: L. M. §., 
5.50. Fox Lake: Ladies’ Aid, 2. Grand Rap- 
ids: Ch., 5. Green Lake: W. M. §S., 1.60. 
Madison: Pilgrim Woman’s Guild, 2; Ply- 
mouth W. M. §&., 2.50. Potosi: Mrs. BD. 'D., 2. 
Sparta: W. M. S8., 20.25; S. S. Mispah Class, 
for Meridian, Miss., 10. Sun Prairie: W. M. 
S., 2.99. Superior: L. M. S., 2.75. Whitewa- 
ter: Ch., 27. Total, $130.46. 


MINNESOTA—$183.69. 


Minneapolis: Linden Hills Ch., 20; Ply- 
mouth Ch., 23.70. Montevideo: First Ch., 6.05, 
Northfield: Ch., 72.24;. Mr. and Mrs. R. Ws 


4. St Charles: Wirst Ch., 11.20. Stewartville: 
Ch., 6. Waseca: Ch., 17. Zumbrota: Ch., 5. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Princeton: C. E. Soe., 13.50. 

Donations for Fisk University. 
Minneapolis: Alumna, 5. 


21.27.. 
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MISSOURI—$195.15. 


East Joplin: Ch., 2. Kidder: Ch., add’l, 
70c. St. Joseph: Tabernacle Ch., 20.26. 
Springfield: First Ch., 30. 


Donations for Fisk University. 


St. Louis: Fisk Club, 10. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Mis- 
souri. Mrs. BH. B. Wilder, Treasurer. 

W. H. M. U., 132.19. 


KANSAS—$133.11. 


Alma: Ch., 8. Douglass: Ch., 8. Ellis: Ch., 
8. Gaylord: Ch., 5. Geneva: Ch., 2. Haven: 
Che: Lawrence: Plymouth Ch., 36.15. 
Newton: Miss McL., for Dakota Home, San- 
tee, Neb., 10. Paola: Ch., 15. Parsons: Ch.,. 
2. Sedgwick: Ch., 4. Topeka: Seabrook Ch., 
Be. Bent Falls: First Ch., 6. Wakefield: S. 
S., 3.46. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Kan- 
sas. Miss Emma W. Wallace, Treasurer. 

Russell: 6 (1 of which for Las Cabezas, 
Porto Rico). Sedgwick: 4.50. Topeka: Sea- 
brook, 8; Seabrook, for Las Cabezas, Porto 
Rico, 1. White Cloud: For Las Cabezas, 
Porto Rico, 2. Total, $16.50. : 


NEBRASKA—$632.50. 


Blair: Ch., 14.25. Burwell: Ch., 4.50. Doni- 
phan: Ch., 4.10; Fremont: C. B. (deceased), 
500. Grand Island: Ger. Pilgrim Ch., 2. Olive 
Branch: German Ch., 8.75. Omaha: St. Mary’s 
Ave. Ch., 50. Princeton: German Ch., 10. Pio- 


neer: Ch., 3.05. Syracuse: §. S., 5. Verdon: 
Ch.,-10. Wahoo: Ch., 5.50. West Hamilton: 
Ch., 2.50) York: Ch,, 7.853 S.S35 


NORTH DAKOTA—$64.15. 
Anamoose: Ch., for Elbowoods, No. Dak., 4. 


Berthold: Ch., 1.50. Drake: Ch., for Elbo- 
woods, No. Dak., 3.50. Granville: Ch., 50c. 
Sanborn: Central Ch., 7. Williston: Ch., 7. 


Women’s Home Missionary Union of North 
Dakota. Mrs. BH. H. Stickney, Treasurer. 


Abercrombie: Ladies’ Soe. for Porto Rico, 
7.40. Fargo: First Ch., Ladies, for Grand 
View, Tenn., 33.25. Total, $40.65. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$281.71. 


Armour: Ch.j+ for  Oahé, 'So.9 Dak.. 9% 
Beresford: Mrs. H. §. B., 1. Grand River: 
Ch., for Standing Rock, So. Dak., 21; Mes- 
Ssiah Ch., for Standing Rock, So. Dak., 24.. 


Greenwood: Rey. J. P. V. M., for Santee, Neb.,. 
10. Pine Ridge: Rey. A. H. J., for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 1. Sioux Walley: C. B. 
Soc., for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 14.75. 
Springfield: Base Ball Nine, for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 8.50; “Friends,” by Rev. 
C, E. F., for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 103; 


Dr: -O.> E.. Wigsrttg even “Wears ive ay Oe or: 
Dakota Home, Santee, Neb. Turton: Ch., 
for Oahe, So. Dak., 12.21. Yankton: Mrs. 


L. N. D., 5; H. H. S., 5; Pres. and Mrs. H: 
Ki Wi, 10% ‘Priends, ‘~ by Rev. S. V. S., 14.25, 
for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of South 
Dakota. Mrs. A. Loomis, Treasurer. 
We BM. 05,085. 


COLORADO—$188.10 


Colorado Springs: ‘Friends,’ for Santee, 
Neb., 5. Denver: City Park Ch., 18; Ohio 
Ave. Ch., 25. rea ie Union’ Ch.) 14- 


Pueblo: Pilgrim Ch., 


Woman’s Home ea Union of Colo- 
rado. Mrs. Chas. Rogers, Treasurer. 


Ault: 2.50. Boulder: 20. Cripple Creek: 
8.50. Denver: First, 10; Second, 12; Third, 
15; North, 3; Boulevard, 10; Villa Park, 4. 


Fruita: 10. Fountain: 5. Greeley: 10. Long- 
mont, 10. Pueblo: First, 1.60. Trinidad: 
3.50. Total, $120.10. 
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OKLAHOMA—828, 
Anadarko: Ch., 1. Gage: Plymouth Ch., 2. 


Donations for Fisk Univ 4 
Alsuma: Friend, 25. deed 


NEW MEXICO—45. 


Donations for Fisk Uniy y 
Fisk Alumni, 5. ped 


ALASKA—$10. 
Wales: Ch., 10. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT. 
IDAHO—$16, 


Boise: Mrs. M. M. F., for Dakota Ho 
Santee, Neb., 5. Mountain Home: Ch., We 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—$379. 


Benicia: Ch., for Cal. Oriental Mission, 1 
Berkeley: Park Ch., for Cal. Oriental Mission. 
5. Campbell: Ch., for Cal. Oriental Mission, 
30. Cottonwood: Ch., for Cal. Oriental Mis- 
sion, 3. Green Valley: Ch., 7. Haywards: 
Ch., 5. Hydesville: Ch., 1. Martinez: Ch., 
for Cal” Oriental Mission, 10. Oakland: 
(Fitchburg Sta.) Grace Ch., for Cal. Oriental 
Mission, 5. Oleander: S. S., for Indian 
Student, 5. Pescadero: Ch., 1. San Fran- 
mrt i ogher add'l, 4. San Jose: W. BE. 

. for Cal. Oriental Mission, 50. San : 
Todd Ch., 2. bs Sears 

W. H. M. U. of Northern California, 250 
(200 of which for Sal. Grand View, Tenn., 
and 50 for Sal. Cal. Indians.) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—$546.55. 

Claremont: A. H. B., for Dakota Home, 
Santee, Neb., 3; Miss M. N. H., for Mt. Her- 
mon Seminary. Clinton, Miss., 500. El Monte: 
Rey. R. M. W., 3. La Jolla: Union Cong. 
Ch., 17.50; Los Angeles: Pico Heights Ch., 
S. S., 3.05. San Diego: J. S. H., for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 20. 


CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION. 
(See items below.) $8,277.07. 
OREGON—$157T.65. 
Hubbard: Ch., 7.50. Portland: First Ch., 
66.70; Highland Ch., 25. St. John’s: Ch., 4. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Oregon, 
Mrs. C. A. Mann, Treasurer. 

Portland: First S. S., 25; C. E. Soe., 10; 
Hassalo St. Ch., 9.70. Willamina: Friendly 
Club, for S. A. Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 9.75. 
Total, $54.45. 


WASHINGTON-— $153.57. 


Avondale: S. S., 2.50. Lakeview: Ch., 3.20. 
Long Branch: Ch., 2.50. Quillayute: Ch., 25c. 
Seattle: Brighton Ch., 8.25; Pilgrim Ch., 
36.87; Plymouth Ch., 100. Tacoma: Alki Ch., 5. 


THE SOUTH, ETC. 


KENTUCKY—$12. 
Evarts: “A Friend,” for Black Mountain 
Acad., 10. 
Donations for Fisk University. 
Harrods Creek: Alumni, 2. 
VIRGINIA—$11. 
; Donations for Fisk University. 
Lawrenceville: Friend, 4; Fisk Alumni, 7. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$)9.88. 
Beaufort: Ch., 6.50. Dudley: Ch., 2.38. 
Donations for Fisk University. 
Fisk Alumni, 1. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—$S85. 
Columbia: H. A. L., for Santee, Neb., 5. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Charleston: Circular Ch., Ladies’ Soc., 10; 
Ladies’ H. M. Sce., 50. Rock Hill: M. W., 20. 


J 


TENNESSEE—$172.50, 
Robbins: Plymouth Ch., 2. 


Donations for Fisk University. 
Chattanooga: W. M. S., of First Cong. Ch., 
50. Nashville: Union Ch. 9; Mrs. A. M. 
D., 100; Fisk Alumni, 11.50. 


GEORGIA—$1738.235. 


Endicott: Ch., 2.50. Eureka: Ch., 4. Man- 
assas: 2. WW. W., 1. Savannah: First Ch., 
1.25. Swainsboro: Ch., 3. 


Donations for Piedmont College. 
Atlanta: Central Ch., 42.85; Central Ch., 
Ladies’ Union, 25. Demorest: L. B. Soe., 5; 
BH. F., 10; B. P., 5. Toccoa: Mrs. B. P. S., 10. 
Macon: Mrs. Le R. M. F., 51.75 
Donations for Fisk University. 
Fisk Alumni, 12.50. 


ALABAMA—$337. 
Marion: First Ch., 5. Shelby: Ch., 1. 


Donations for Fisk University. 
Ft. Davis: Alumna, 1. Tuskegee: Friend, 
at Tuskegee Inst., 3800; Friend, 25; Fisk 
Alumni, 5. 


MISSISSIPPI—$4. 
Gulfport: Mrs. E. C., for Clinton, Miss., 4. 


FLORIDA—$4.50. 

Interlachen: Ch., 4.50. 
TEXAS—45. 

Raymondville: L. B. W., 5. 
FOREIGN—$5. 

China: Misses G. and G. W., 5. 


FROM JOINT MESSIONARY CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE, by L. C. Warner, Treasurer, 
$1,475. 


INCOME $25,180.04. 


Atterbury Endowment Fund, 211.67; Avery 
Fund, 483.62; Atlanta Theological Seminary, 
450; Wm. Belden Scholarship Fund for Tal- 
ladega College, 60; M. R. Bishop Endowment 
Fund, 2.11; Mrs. Julia B. Brich BPndowment 
Fund, for the Joseph K. Brick School, En- 
field, N. C., 8,499.16; The Brown Fund, for 
Colored People, 24.47; The BH. A. Brown 
Scholarship Fund, for Talladega College, 
80.01; Mrs. S. N. Brewer Endowment Fund, 
43.48; Howard Carter Endowment Fund, 
21.16; The Ewell Fund, for Howard Univer- 
sity, 26.67; Erwin & Other Funds, for Tal- 
ladega College, 4,000; De Forest Fund, for 
Talladega College, 846.68; C. F. Dike Fund, 
for Straight University, 211.67; Wm. &5., 
Dodge Theological Fund, for Talladega Col- 
lege, 211.67; Wldridge Endowment Fund, 
423.34; Rev. Robert Ford Endowment Fund, 
848; Fitts & Warner Endowment Fund, for 
Wilmington, N. C., 50; Rev. B. Foltz Endow- 
ment Fund, 42.33; Blsie G. Green Endowment 
Fund, for Nat, Ala., 40.22; General Bndow- 
ment Fund, 253.99; Graves Scholarship Fund, 
for Talladega College, 211.67; Fessenden Fund, 
for Fessenden Aecad., Fla., 409.84; Elizabeth 
S. Hall, Endowment Fund, 42.33; Howard 
University Hndowment Fund, 1,693.86; Ham- 
mond Fund, for Straight University, 211.67; 
BE. A. Hand Endowment Fund, 21.16; The 
Clara Hillyer Endowment Fund, 2,400; Asa W. 
Kenney Endowment Fund, 602.11; Mrs. P. N. 
Livermore Endowment Fund, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 72.01; Luke Memorial Scholarship . 
Fund, for Talladega College, 18.29; Mary 
Page Pndowment Fund, 848; Piedmont Col- 
lege Fund, for Demorest, Ga., 522; C. B. Rice 
Memorial Fund, for Talladega College, 17; J. 
Ss. Ricker Endowment Fund, 211.67; J. S. 
Ricker Endowment Fund, WwW. H. M. U. of 
Maine, 242.33; The John Roy Scholarship 
Fund, 42.33; Seymour Straight Endowment 
Fund, for Straight University, 172.49; The 
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George L. Newton Endowment Fund, 14.40; 
Straight University Scholarship Fund, 124.04; 
S. M. Strong, Endowment Fund for Saluda, 
N. C., 211.67; The Stone Scholarship Fund, 
for Talladega College, 42.33;. The Stephen 
Stickney Mountain Educational Fund, 826.50; 
Mary W. Thompson Endowment Fund, 21.16; 
E. G. Repson, Scholarship Fund for Tougaloo 
University, 84.76; Seth Wadhams Fund, for 
Talladega College, 42.883; C. Ward Fund, for 
Wilmington, N. C., 9.53; A. Wentworth Hn- 
dowment Fund, 40.22; J. and L. H. Wood 
Scholarship Fund for Talladega College, 
42.33; Yale Library Fund, for Talladega Col- 
lege, 18.40; H. W. Lincoln Scholarship Fund 
for Talladega College, 42.33; Hospital Endow- 
ment Fund, for Talladega College, 396.33; Le 
Looe Hndowment Fund, for Memphis, Tenn., 


TUITION $61,796.22. 


Cappahosie, Va., 652.80; Evarts, Ky., 176.75; 
Lexington, Ky., 1,546.95 ; Beaufort, N. C., 
370.25; Blowing Rock, N. C., 162.22; Enfield, 
N. C., 884.98; Hillsboro, N. c., 178.17; Kings 
Mountain, N. Ca 863.50; Lawndale, Nyt Oe 
209.78; Lynn, N. C., 221.80; Saluda, N. Ci, 
555.83 ; Troy, INS Cs 198.48 : Wilmington, NeACy 
1,620.36 Charleston, Ss. c, 2,707.95 ; Green- 
wood, §. C., 1,100.63; Grand View, Tenn., 
900.05 ; Memphis, Tenn., 5,181.65; Nashville, 
Tenn., 9,036.85; Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 1,290.04; 
Albany, Ga., 1,270.05; Demorest, Ga., 3,163.02; 
Macon, Ga., 3,463.70; McIntosh, Ga., 622.20; 
Marshallville, Ga., 450; Savannah, Ga., 1,119.45; 
Thomasville, Ga., 1,291.35; Athens, Ala., 823.39; 
Cotton Valley, Ala., 144.92; Florence, Ala., 
676.86; Joppa, Ala., 1,335.38; Marion, Ala., 
1,407.61; Mobile, Ala., 2,737.89; Talladega, Ala., 
2,506.30; Clinton, Miss., 535. 64; Meridian, 
1,056.95; Moorhead, Miss., 501.10; Mound 
Buyou, Miss., 813.60; Tougaloo, Miss., 2,020.04; 
New Orleans, La., 4,409.25 5 Austin, Tex., 
1,870.45; Fessenden, Fla., 46.75; Orange Park, 
Fla., 354.83; Santuree, Porto Rico, 1,816.50. 


SLATER FUND, ree: INSTITUTIONS 
00 


Talladega College, 500 ; Tougaloo University, 
8,500; Straight University, 1,500; Le Moyne 
Inst., Memphis, Tenn., 500. 


Summary for September. 


DOM BELO TSM Rete sexcte oic.2 8c ctevk Gerelgua Siete satel 53,560.31 
Less donation remitted by mistake 
from Southern Pines, N. C., Cong’l 


(CUE Ratare tata a ceetetat go cerace. soley Poavele Sitio Dhaene stavelees 80.00 
arene 
DLO SACIES as cercdewaiels simatic sivete sews monks 3,208.27 
Ota. vient oe) OCR CRIN CEC RRO a $66, 688.58 
AEC TING regeee sige at a UNG aol ce levee ed ate ore Minleterere 25,180.04 
PETUEL GIS raion tetra atta ane a hurtereras ete ate riers 61,796.22 
Plater Med corrals ctelats ac Flo nvsveretatam eet 6,000.00 
$159,664.84 
SUMMARY. 
Twelve Months from Oct. 1, 1909, to Sept. 30, 
1910. 
LOVATO: tier cota akernctels ace miatarea te nvatielsneS 200,095.88 
TOGA GIES:§ acai tecs voles siesa wa cede ccs hE teat 91,286.81 
SE OUGILY Guiness cits tats ete eit evn 6 aaveRae oe $291,382.69 
ERCOMOM hes ce Hak aca te asaearte eaters 25,180.04 
PLEUEL OTL ta tere tuciinws claltie'é. cle -sic aly ei ovesnuerate sors 61,796.22 
Bratere iid iv nrteecnse s cats hin bis sina SCL OUOKOO 
$384,358.95 
Income. 
For Atlanta University.......ssess Age 465.67 
Mor Berées, COMUELS: c7 o:-covaye asia slarelsver. aren eee Od) 


Income for African Missions, paid to 


thE AS BSCS. Biirecssetersey ceive vice Os Olieoe 


$4,288.73 


Endowment Funds. 


Estate of George L. Newton, decd., 

Worcester, Mass. oc0.s . oh avweserrinss 5,000 
Endowment Fund in memory of Mrs. 

S. W. Pierce, decd., of Hdwards 

Church, Davenport, Ia., through 

the W. H. M. Union of Iowa...... 250 
The Ewell Fund in memory of Emily 
Spofford and John Louis Ewell, in- 

come for Theological Dept., Howard 


TRIVELSLEY, CC: oa). -cisia dase vets eteaioy herate 1,000 
Stephen Stickney Mountain Educa- 
pukatay: Ub Clan ean nae Agron caibcap ara. 25,481.10 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga., ad- 
Gitional “a ..cusmepeciins science pelea 8,000 
39,681.10 


Daniel Hand Endowment Fund. 


Estate of Daniel Hand, decd., cash 
ANG.” SECULITICS .oiegreelelesle views oie eee. 14,211.42 


Receipts of the California Oriental Mission 
from October 19, 1909, to August 18, 1910. 
William Johnstone, Ass’t Treasurer. $8,277.07. 

From Local Missions and Churches with 
which they are connected. $4,078.28. 

From Other Churches in Cal. (Cong’l). 
$1,401.79. 

From Chinese Children, ete., in Northern 
Cal. Benecia: S. S., 3.60. Oakland: S. S., 
4.70. San Francisco: Chinese School, 39.80; 
Central Mission House, Chinese, 15. 

From Japanese Children, ete., in Southern 
Cal. Los Angeles, Japanese School, 46.90; 
Riverside, Japanese, 111.95. 

From W. H. M. U. of Northern Cal., 220. 

From W. H. M. U. of Southern Cal., 250. 

From Individuals in Cal., 1,067.15. 

From Eastern Friends, 1,037.90. 


(See items below.) 
MAINE. 

Bangor: Mrs. S: E. B., 5; Mrs. W. W..C., 
25. Minot: Friends, 22. No. Cornish: Friends, 
21. Portland: Mrs. H. §. F., 10; The Misses 
L., 200. So. Berwick: Miss H. S., 20. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Keene: Mrs. J. B. P., 2.50. 


VERMONT. 

St. Johnsburg: W. H. M. U., 20. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lee: S. S., 20. Marlboro: Miss M. B. W., 
2. So. Framington: Cheerful Givers, 10; Cheer- 
ful Givers, 10; Cheerful Giver, 5. Winchester: 
PE our Worcester: Steadfast Friend, 10; 
ss 27. 200s), Miss JE. TAs, 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven: Prof. H. W. F., 25. Norwich: 
Miss M. L. H., 15. Stratford: Miss C. S., 25. 
NEW YORK. 

Albany: Friends for Chinese Work, 12.50; 
Friends, 60. Brooklyn: M. A. W., 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington: Rev. B. W. P., 385; Miss J. M. 
OHIO. 

Cleveland: D. P., 25. 

INDIANA. 
South Bend: W. B. P., 15. 


MICHIGAN. 
NA = ool) nl Oey (35 


MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul: Mr. and Mrs. BH. H. L., 5. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City: Mrs. J. V. P., 2. 
NEW MEXICO. 

Albuquerque: Miss R. I. C., 2.50. 

Wastern Friends, by W. C. Pond, Trustee, 
47.40 pene Friends, by W. C. Pond, Trus- 
tee, 50. 


= SL 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 


Receipts for September, 1910 


For Church Building. 


ARKANSAS—$7.41. 

Gentry: 7.41. 
CALIFORNIA—$554.73. 

Almeda: Ist, Rey. T. Hendry, 5. Berkeley: 
North, 25.50; Y. P. S. C. B., 4.50. Cotati: 3. 
Los Angeles: Vernon, 30.50. Manhattan: 5. 
Oakland: Pilgrim, 13.50. Pomona: 17.73. Port 
Costa: 1. Santa Rosa: Todd, 2.20. Wyandotte: 
300. Southern California Conference: 146.80. 
COLORADO— 1,061. 

Berthoud: German: 7. Denver: Villa Park, 
4. Lafayette: 9. Leadville: 1,000. Montrose: 
(2), 22. Peublo: Pilgrim, 9. Rocky Ford: 10. 
CONNECTICUT—$541.69. 

Bristol: 14. Burlington: 4. Higgannum: 7. 
New Haven: United, 100. .North Stamford: 3. 
Old Saybrook: 6.SS. Salisbury: 15.44. Sauga- 
tuck: §S. S., 3.32. Simsbury: L. M. S., 15. 
Thompson: 15.15. Waterbury: Mrs. M. L. 
Mitchell, 100. Waterbury: S. S., 9.40. West 
Haven: 15.50. Windsor Lock: J. S. Coffin, 5. 
Wolcott: 6. Woodbridge: 22. A Friend, 200. 
FLORIDA—$4.50. 

Interlaken: 4.50. 


GEORGIA—$5.55. 

Savannah: Ist, 3.20. Tucker: 2.35. 
ILLINOIS—$220.50. 

Batavia: W. S., 7. Chicago: St. Trinity, 5. 
Dundee: 40; S. S., 10. Evanston: First, T5. 
La Harpe: 22.50. Metropolis: 3. Oak Park: 
3d, 3. Oswego: L. G., 10. Rockford: 2d, W. 
S., 8 Wyanet: 12. For the Charles Henry 
Taintor Memorial Fund, Batavia: Mrs. L. C. 
Patterson, 20. Naperville: C. H. Goodrich, 5. 
INDIANA—$5. 

Fremont: 5. 

IOW A—$555.47. 

Alden: 8.96. Ames: 25. Cedar Falls: 24. 
Cedar Rapids: First, 21.60. Farnhamville: 
15. Monticello: 49. Nashua: 11. Primghar: 
3.61. Silver Creek: 2.30. Stuart: 10. Wesley: 
Ist, 385. 

KANSAS—$53.05. 

Alma: 8. Emporia: 10. Linwood: 
ecotah: 9. Nickerson: 5. Paola: 11. 
Falls: 6. 


* 
KENTUCKY—$36. 

Berea: Church & S. S., 1. Goldbug: 35. 
MAINE—$94.36. 

Auburn: 6th Street, 3.89. Brunswick: 25.14. 
Calais: 16.56. Eastport: 2. Island Falls: 10. 
Madison: 13.77: Y. P. S. C. B., 6.50. Winslow: 
7. Yarmouth: 10. 

MASSACHUSETTS—§856.55. 

Ashbury: 7. Athol: 20.51. Blackstone: 8.53; 
Jr. Y. P. 8S. C. E., 1. Blandford: 2d, 2. Bos- 
ton: Charlestown, Ist, 14.40; Charlestown 
Winthrop, 1.65; A. R. Clapp, 5; EB. P. Lovett, 
5. Braintree: First, 7.31. Brockton: Ist, 10. 
Brookline: Harvard, 97.69. Carver: North, 5. 
East Lonemeadow: Rev. CC. S. Wilder, 2. 
Everett: Mystic Side, 8.83. Fall River: Cen- 
tral, 1440. Framingham: Plymouth, 32.05. 
Heath: 5. Holbrook: 27.52. Holyoke: 1st, 
100.53. Lexington: Julie EH. Johnson, 1. Lud- 
low Center: 13. Mattapoisett: 13. Middle- 
field: 2. Menson: 58.72. Natick: 1st, 20. New 
Bedford: North, 33.42 Newton: Bliot, <A 
Friend, 125. Northampton: J. B. Kingsley, 20. 


3.30. Mus- 
75. Valley 


North Brookfield: 1st, 18.92. North Reading: 
7.05. Norton: 5.50. Reading: 9.83. Seekonk: 
2.40. Sturbridge: 3.50. Sudbury: L. S. Connor, 
25. Taunton: Hast, 8.25; Trintarian, 23.48. Tol- 
land: 1. Topsfield: 8.50. Tyngsboro: 7.70. 
Upton: 1.87. Wakefield: 8.94. Waltham: Swede, 
5. West Boyleston: 9.07. Westford: 17. Wey- 
mouth and Braintree: Union, 6.15. Winchen- 
don: North, 16.96. Worcester: Plymouth, 9.07. 


MICHIGAN—$211.71. 

Belding: 10. Butternut: 100. Detroit: ist, 
15. Gaylord: 7.25. Hopkins: Mrs. R. Parmelee, 
2. Imlay City: 15.10. Old Mission: 6.58, Royal 
Oak: 5. St. Ignace: 50.78. 


MINNESOTA—$103.92. 

Bertha: 2. Campbell: 5. Cannon Falls: 1st, 
15. Dodge Center: 5. Elmdale: 3. Montevideo: 
6.05. Northfield: 55.57. Sauk Rapids: 4.60. 
Spring Valley: 7.70. 


MISSOU RI—$236.29, 

Granby: 1. Kansas City: Westminster, 200. 
Necsho: 17. St. Joseph: Tab., 13.29. St. Louis: 
Union, 5. 

NEBRASKA—$71.93. 

Albion: 12.90. Avoca: 5. Brewster: 5.61. 
Germantown: German, 5; Union, 5. Grand Is- 
land: Ger., 3. Leigh: 2.05. West Cedar Val- 
ley: 8.37. For the Charles Henry Taintor 
Memorial Fund, Lincoln: Nettie Cropsey, 25. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$97.45. 

Concerd: East, 12; West, (2), 18. Fran- 
econia: (of whieh Phillips & Trumbull Harvard 
gave 50c), 18.04. Keene: Court Street, 5. Ken- 
sington: 5. Lyme: 13.25. Marlboro: 5.26. North 
Hampton: 6.40. Salisbury: 2. Webster: 12.50. 
NEW YORK—$82.18. 

Brookton: 1.60. Cortland: H. BH. Ranney, 
50. Jamesport: 4.25. Lakeview: 2.40. Lebanon: 
2.50. Munnsville: 9. Newburgh: Mrs. Agnes 
Armstrong, 22. North Evans: 4.80, North 
Pitcher: 1. Rutland: 1. Rutland: S. §S., 2.63. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$1. 

Mooresville: 1. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$44.99. 

Adler: 7.25. Cayuga: 6.50. Cooperstown: 
T.. S.. 3.74. Michigan: L. S., 20. Rutland: 3.50. 
Velva: 4. 

OWTO—$222.14. 

Bellevue: 27.50. Hudson: 3.40; S. S., 1.40; 
W. A.. 10. Ironton: W. M. §S., 20. Lorain: 
1st. 27.50. Medina: 80. Oberlin: 1st, S. S., 
5.60. Painesville: 1st, 3.75. Sandusky: Ist, 
1.17. Shandon: 4.61. Toledo: Washington St., 
4.04. 

Toledo: Central, 18.42. Wakeman: 10. Wind- 
ham: 4.75. 

OKLAMOMA—S16. 

Agra: 6. Guthrie: Plymouth, 10. 
OREGON—$14.50, 

Butteville: 2.50. Hood River: Riverside, 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$27. 
Mt. Carmel: 7. Ridgway: C. D. Osterhout, 
20. 
RHODE ISLAND—$143.65. x 
Providence: Central, 139. Saylesville: 4.65. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—#40. 
Charleston: Independent, 40. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$23.20. 
Ree Heights: 5. Sioux Falls: 1st, 18.20. 


5/0 


VERMONT — $49.73. 

Ascutneyville: 6. Bradford: 4.60. Jamaica: 
7. West Brattleboro: 6.38. Westford: 6. Wil- 
liamstown: S. S., 5. Woodstock: 4.50; S. 58., 
10.25. 


WASHINGTON— $114.63. 
Everett: 1st, 20.73.. Long Branch: 5. Lopez 


Island: 5. Quillayute: 40c. . Seattle: Beacon 
Hill, 9.50; Green Lake, 20; Olivet, 4; Ply- 
mouth, Miss Denney, 50. 
WEST -VIRGINA—$15. 

Huntington: 15. 
WISCONSIN—$101.54. 

Amery: 4.24. Arena: 2d, L. M. §S., 3.50. 
Bruce: 1. Lake Geneva: 22.39. Leon: 1. Me- 
nemoniec: 20. Milton: 4. Princeton: 1.50. 
Rhinelander: 5. Rochester: 3.65. Superior: 
Pilgrim, 2.46. Token: 4.08. Walworth: 3.22. 
Waupun: 15. Windsor: 10.50. 
INTEREST—$50. 

N. Y. Interest, 50. A 
LOANS REFUNDED —$3,563.15. 

Oakland, Calif.: Pilg., 150. Colorado City, 


Colo.: 1st, 25. Belvidere, Ill.: 75. New Ply- 
mouth, Ida.: 50. Oak Park, Ill.: 3d, 111. Prov- 
inecetown, Mass.: Pilgrim, Bal., 120. Waltham, 
Mass.: Swede, 190. Central Lake, Mich.: 10. 
Hubbardston, Mich.: 432.15. Mackinac Island: 
100. Otsege: 100. St. Paul, Minn.: Plym. Bal., 
300. Lineoln, Nebr.: Swede, 250. Conway, N. 
H.: 2d, 250. Syracuse, N. Y¥.: Good Will, 750. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Emanuel, 50. West Pittston, 
Pa.: 1st, 200. Wall, S.D.: 50. Yankton, S. D.: 
250. Shiocton, Wis.: 100. 


INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS—$S87. 

Englewood, Hl.: North, 24. Cleveland, O.: 
Trinity, 60. Merriam Park, Minn.: Olivet, 3. 
MISCELLANEOUS—$1,016. 

Joint Missionary Campaign, 1,000. 
of ad. charge, 16. 
LEGACIES—$72.89. 

Bellevue, 


Refund 


Iowa.: Est. Lucinda Field, 72.89. 


For Particular Churches. 
CONNECTICUT— $2.50. 
New Haven: A Friend, 2.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS— $26. 
Byfield: 10. West Newbury: Ist Ch. and Y. 
PMS. Cle. 216; 


For. Parsonage Building. 


CALIFORNIA—$75. 
Chula Vista: 50. Etiwanda: 25. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


COLORADO—$13. 
Creede: 13. 


CONNECTICUT—$37.50. 
Ansonia: German, 37.50. 


IDAHO—$10. 
Westlake: 10. 


ILLINOIS—$120. 
Park Rapids: German, 70. Paxton: Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Shaw, 50. 


INDIANA—$24. 
Coal Bluff: (2), 24. 
IOWA— $67. 
Des Moines: Pilgrim, 25. 
W... Bo Me, UE; 2: 


MAINE—}40. 
Presque Isle: 40. 


MISSOURI—$75. bs 
Kansas City: S. W. Tabernacle, Bal., 7d. 
NEBRASKA-—$37.50. 
Ogalalla: 12.50. Wakoo: 25, 
NEW JERSEY—$50. 
Chatham: 50. 
NEW YORK—$35. 
Roscoe: 15. Spring Valley: 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$110. 
Coleharkor: 30. Deering: 20. Maxbass: 30. 


Medina: 30. 


OHIO—$2o. 
Cleveland: 


Iowa Falls: 40. 


Emanuel, 25, 
OKLAHOMA—$19. 
Harmony: 19. 
OREGON—$25. 
Ashland: 25. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$62.50. 
Williamsport: 62.50. 


WASHINGTON—$15. 
Lopez Island: Bal., 15. 


WISCONSIN—$50. 
Clintonville: Scandinavian, 25. 


Gays Mills: 


12.50. Glenwoed: 12.50. 

TOTALS. 
Receipts for Church Building........ $10,401.71 
Receipts for Particular Churches.... 28.50 
Receipts for Parsonage Building.... 890.50 


Total receipts for the month....$11,320.71 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry fy Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary Work 
August, 1910 


ALABAMA— E 
Childersburg: First S., 2. Nat: C. & S., 1.82. 
Stroud: C. & §., 1.50. Thorsby: C. & §S., 8.36. 
Supplies, 50c. Apportionment Plan, 75c. Total, 
$14.98, of which $13.€8 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 


Manteca: 4.10. Oakland: Plymouth §., 5.85. 
Paradise: 7.50. Santa Cruz: §., 383.30. Sierra- 
ville: S., 3.50. Pulpit Supply, 5. Total, $59.25, 
of which $3.50 is C. D. Collin. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Graham: §., 4.73. Lawndale: §., 2.48; Lant. 
Lect., 2.27. Mentone: S.,7. Old River: §S., 2.80. 
Panama: §., 5. Perris: S., 4. San Bernardino: 
Bethel §S., 3. Sierra Madre: S., 18.59; Lantern 
Lecture: 1.96. For Supplies: 8. Total, $54.83, 
of which $47.60 is C. D. Colln’s. 


COLORADO— 


Clark: S., 2.50. Colorado Springs: First W. 
S., 20; Second S., 16.66. Creede: S., 3. Denver: 
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Second S., 40; W. S., 10; Boulevard W. S., 5; 
Pilgrim §., 4.91; Plymouth, 69; W. S., 15; 
North S., 5.54; W. S., 2.50. Greeley: W. S., 
4.75. Longmont: W. S., 7. McCoy: S, 2.15. 
Montrose: 5.50. Pueblo: Minnequa, 5; Irving 
Place S., 5. Rocky Ford: 10. Rye: 4. Silver- 
ton: 2.29; S., 5.11. Steamboat Springs: T5c. 
Total, $245.66, of which $82.72 is C. D. Coll'ns, 
and $64.25 is rec’d thro W. H. M. U. 


CONNECTICUT— 


Darien: 8.50. East Hartford: South, 10. 
Greenwich: Second, 35.96; S., 22.58. Groton: 
4.75. Hartford: First S., 74.81; Talcott St. S., 
5; Wethersfield Ave., 8.25. Harwinton: 4.58; 
S., 6.50. Ivoryton: S., 8.16. Kent: 3.72. Kil- 
lingworth: S., 3.20. Mansfield: First S., 7. 
Middlebury: 21.37. Montville: S., 2.25. New 
Haven: Plymouth, 35.60; Humphrey St., 5.40. 
New London: First, 10.45; S., 8.88; Second, 
104.26; S., 20. Northfield: 5.25. North Wood- 
bury: S., 5.94; B. B., 1.02. North Woodstock: 
3.50. Pomfret Center: S., 10. Poquonock: C. 
& §., 25. Preston: 9. Ridgefield: S., 10. Shel- 
ton: 3.88. Somersville: 2.04; S., 12.50. South 
Manchester: 30. Stratford: 15.71; S., 5. Thom- 
aston: 10.75; S., 25. West Suffield: 4.39. Total, 
$590.15, of which $79.88 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


FLORIDA— 


Jacksonville: W. S., 1.50. New Smyrna: C. & 
S.. 8.82. West Palm Beach: §S., 5. Total, $15.32, 
of which $8.82 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


GEORGIA— 


Cedartown: C. & S., 2. Columbus: First C. 
& S., 2. Savannah: First S., 2. Waycross: C. 
& S., 5. Total, $11.00, which is C. D. Coll’ns. 


IDAHO— 


Deary: 1.82." Mountain Home: S., 10. Plum- 
mer: Sic. Weiser: 5. Total, $17.63, of which 
$10.00 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


ILLINOIS— 


Batavia: 10. Bodin: S., 62c. Bureau: 9.74. 
Chicago: Rogers Park B. B., 43.55; Ewing St., 
7.56; Irving Park S., 4. Crete: S., 3.95. Crystal 
Lake: 6.50. Decatur: S., 11.30. Elgin: 10; W. 
S., 25; C. B., 5. Freeport: S., 2.15. Garden 
Prairie: S., 3. Granville: S., 91.67. Joliet: Ply- 
mouth S., 10. Kewanee: C. & S., 49.30. Lacon: 
S., 15. La Harpe: C. Saar 3.20. Lombard: §&., 
8.38. Mattoon: Union 8., 6.53; B. B., 6. Mel- 
vin: S., 4.10. Mendin: S., 20. Moline: Second, 
20.10. Nora: S., 2. Oak Park: First, 73.26. 
Pana: S., 5. Payson: 14.46. Peru: First B. C., 
10. Rock Falls: S., 5.92. Roscoe: S., 14.12. 
Sandwich: 7.90. Seatonville: S., 10. Sheffield: 
32. Springfield: Plymouth S., 7. Summit: 7. 
Sycamore: S., 50. Tonica: 5; Church, 8.36. 
Westville: S., 5.88. Wilmette: C. & S., 35. 
Wythe: S., 10; Friend, 50c. Total, $680.05, 
of which $484.10 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


INDIANA— 


Angola: 5. East Chicago: S., 10. Indian- 
apolis: People’s S., 5; Trinity, 5. Michigan 
City: First S., 10.72. Total, $35.72, of which 
$30.72 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


IOoOWwA— 


Alexander: 2.70. Avoca: German §., 7. Blairs- 
burg: S., 7.25. Cincinnati: S., 5.50. Des Moines: 
Greenwood S., 17.45. Farnhamyille: S., 9. Le 
Mars: S., 5., Long Creek: 4. Maquoketa: 


11.61, Monticello: S., 19. Mooreland: 1.20. New- 


tonville: Coll’n, 1. Ogden: (add'l), 1. Popejoy: 
90c. Pringhar: S., 17. Quasqueton: Coll’n, 50c. 
Spencer: S., 11. Tabor: S., 21.35, Thompson: 
1.62. Traer: W. S., 5. Waverly: 10.24. Web- 
ster: S., 4.50. Webster City: W. S., 2.10. Pul- 
pit Supply: 12. Total, $177.92, of which $136.05 
is € D. Collans. 


KANSAS— 


Alton: C. & S., 10.61. Arkansas City: S., 5. 
Arvonia: C. & S., 2.56. Centralia: C. & S., 15. 
Collyer: C. & S., 7.62. Ellis: 10.45. Eureka: 
W. S., 7.86. Fall River: C. & S., 1.29. Haven: 
Cc. & S., 6.31. Louisville: C. & S., 2.05. Man- 
hattan: §., 20.60. Maplehill: C. & S., 5.25. 
Ocheltree: S., 2.23. Topeka: First, 13.49; C. & 
S., 16.51. Walley Falls: C. & S., 9. Western 
Park: C. & S., 8 Total, $138.83, of which 
$117.48 is C. D. Coll’ns, and $7.86 is rec'd 
thro W. H. M. U. 


LOUISIANA— 


Fisher: S., 10. Thibodaux: §S., 5. Total, 
$15.00, which is C. D. Coll’ns. 


MAINE— 


Gorham: North, 3.27. Limington: S., 2. Port- 
land: West, 4. Turner: S., 3.338. Total, $12.60, 
of which 5.38 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 


Amherst: North S., 13.62. Ashburnham: First, 
5.18. Athol: 23.13. Blanford: First S., 1.40. 
Boston: Second Dorchester, J. J. A., 205. Boyl- 
ston Center: S., 5. Braintree: First, 2. Brook- 
line: Harvard, 215.42. Canton: 12.57. Carver: 
North, 3. Chelsea: First, 16. Chester: First 
S., 9. Dalton: 192.80. East Longmeadow: 10.33. 
Easton Center: S., 14.48. Everett: First, 14; 
Mystic Side, 7.16. Fall River: Central, 11.70. 
Franklin: 6.64. Holbrook: 46.60, Lenox: 11.21. 
Leominster: 24.83. Lowell: Kirk St., 39. Med- 
field: S., 4. Medford: Union S., 9.35. Melrose: 
Merrimac, 11.37. Middleboro: First, 8.25. Mil- 
ton: 10.65. Monterey: S., 7.53. Natick: 20. 
New Salem: S., 4.47. North Adams: 26. Orange: 
Central, 19.34. Peabody: West S., 8. Plymp- 
ton: 4. Princeton: S., 19.49. Taunton: East, 
3.88. Upton: 6.05; Church, 1.52, Wakefield: 8.94. 
Watertown: 63.54. Weymouth and Braintree: 
5. Williamstown: White Oaks S., 3.67. Win- 
chendon: North S., 13.50. Worcester: Plymouth 
S., 51.32. Total, $1,199.94, of which $56.30 is C. 
D. Coll’ns. 


MICHIGAN— 


Allenville: §., 1.10. Ann Arbor: C. B., 2. 
Benton Harbor: C. E., 2. Bridgman: S., 2.75. 
Cannon: 10. Covert:.S., 850; C. B., 1.50. 
Delphi Mills: S., 2.50. Fayette: S., 2. Flat 
Rock: S., 6.45. Grand Haven: S., 10. Grand 
Rapids: South §., 21.34. Mancock: S., 64. Hart: 
S., 18.50. Kalamazoo: 8. Lakeview: Sao 
Ludington: §., 22.28. Muskegon: First W288. 
12. Olivet: S., 3.88. Otsego: 4.47; S., 5.62. 
Packard: S., 1. Rosedale: S., 2. Sherman: Ke 
8. St. Joseph: S., 20. Westwood: Be 2c T Es 
Wheatland: §., 2.79. Whitehall: S., 10. Total, 
$259.39, of which $226.39 is C. D. Colln’s, of 
which $12 is rec’d thro W. H. M. U. 


MINNESOTA— 

Akeley: S., 2.50. Aldrich: S., 3. Anoka: 8., 
350, Argyle: 5.52. Dawson: §., 10. Excelsior: 
S.. 6. Glencoe: S., 10.06. Granada: W. §., T5e. 
Grand Meadow: &., 2.25. Kennedy's Bridge? 
§., 1.46. Lake City: Virst S., 28.47. Little 
Falls: First S., 10.50. Mahnomin: 5.19. Mar- 
shall: W. S., 4.50. Minneapolis: Park Bu 2th 
Pilgrim, 6.33; Lyndale &., 67.76; W. S., 2.50; 
Linden Hills W. S., 1.25. Morristown: S., 8.45. 
New Brighton: 3.34. Ortonville: S., 5.50. Peli- 
can Rapids: W. S., 8.01. St. Paul: University 
Ave. W.-S., 1. Sleepy Eye: W. S., 75c. Tintah: 
8., 6.30. Total, $221.64, of which $160.08 is C. 
D. Colin’s, and $18.76 is rec’d thro W. H. M. U. 


MISSOUURI— a 

De Soto: 5.78. Joplin: Bast S., 6. eapierre 
8.87. Old Orchard: S., 10.70. St. Joseph: Swed- 
ish S., 2.25. St, Louis: Union S., 12.82. Total, 
343.92, of which $35.30 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
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MONTANA— 

Bainville: C. S., 14. Galata: 2.80. Olive: 
S., 1.15. Paradise: 5.23, Total, $23.18, of which 
$14. 00 is C. D. Coll’n, 


NEBRASKA— 
Albion: 8.10; S., 20.15; Almeria: S., 1.16. 
Bingham: §S., 6.42. Brule: S8., 8.30. Camp Creek: 


S., 18. Clay Center: S., 24. Cowles: Friend, 
5. Curtis: S., 11. David City: S., 20. Dustin: 
S., 5.55. Elizabeth: S., 1.25. Elsmere: §., 1.27. 
Fairmont: S., 28.43. Gordon Valley: S., 1.79. 
Grand Island: C. & S., 17.86. Grant: §8., 1.25. 
Hemingford: C. & S., 6.40. Hyannis: Collec- 
tion, 2.48. Kennedy: Collection, 12.49. Mullen: 
No. 69, Collection, 4.27; No. 15, Collection, 
4.28. New Castle: S., 2.51; S., 3.64; S., 54e. 
‘Newton: Collection, 14.74. Ogallala: §8., 69.72. 
Omaha: Parkvale §8., 11.50.. Pullman: §8., 83e. 
Purdum: §., 4.40. Rose Bud: S., 1.60. Seneca: 
S., 5. Springfield: C. & S., 34.50. Taylor: S., 
2.75. Venango: S., 7.08. West Point: C. & §., 
14. Whitman: 6.48. Supplies: 50c. Friend, 64c. 
Total, $389.78, of which $323.98 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


NEVADA— 
Reno: First, 3.25. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 


Exeter: First, 10. Franklin; 10. Manchester: 
First, 389.80. Meredith: 2.10. Nelson: §S., 5. 
North Hampton: 9. Total, $75.90, of which 
$14.00 is C. D. Coll’n, 


Nt&tw JERSEY— 


Asbury Park: 9.96. East Orange: First, 9.95. 
Total, $19.91. 


NEW MEXICO— 
Albuquerque: W. §S., 3. 


NEW YORK— 


Cortland: First, 13.56. East Rockaway: 4.10. 
Kiantone: 2. Munnsville: 3. New Haven: 5. 
New York: Broadway Tabernacle: 402.18. Os- 
wego Falls: 1.25. Patchogue: S., 20. Perry 
Center: S., 15.75. Pitcher: 1. Richville: First, 
2. Riverhead: Sound Ave. S., 36.64. Summer 
Hill: 16. Syracuse: Plymouth §8., 25; Geddes 
S., 8.50. Total, $555.98, of which $35.75 is C. D. 
Coll’ns. 


NORTH CAROLINA— 


Dockery’s Store: S., 1.30. Haywood: §S., 2. 
Haw Branch: §., 3.70. Wadsworth: 1.40. Total, 
$8.40, of which $/.10 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


NORTH DAKOTA— 


Barlow: C. & S., 13.71. Beach: 6. 
S., 89c. Bostonia: S., 1.20. 
and Sunday School, 

§., 3.30. Cando: C. & S., 
Wirt Mem’]l C. & S., 1.70. 

Dwight: W. S., 5. Elbowoods: C. & §., 8. 
Emerson: 1.02. Fargo: First C. & S., 6.70. 
Forman: §., 2.56. Gascoyne: 63¢c; Harwood: 
C. & §., 5.70. Heaton: C. & S., 16. Hebron: 
First, 92c. Hesper: C. & S., 6.25. Hope: C. 
& §., 25. Kelso: 45c. Manning; 1.02, Massey 
School House: §., 1.03. Michigan: W. S., 5. 
Nekoma: C. & §., 11.50. Reeder: 1, Scranton: 
57c. Sykeston: C. & S., 1.70. Underwood: 60c.; 
C. & §., 3.68. Washburn: 73c. Supplies: 2.50. 
Total, $153.25, of which $124. He is C. D. Coll’ns 
and $13. 30 is rec’d thro WwW. H. M. U. 


OHIO— 


Ashtabula: Swedish §., 
12. Barberton: 10. Centennial: 3.50. Clarks- 
field: S., 3. Cleveland: Plymouth §8., 18.45; 
Union §., 4.65; Calvary S., 1. Collinwood: S., 
). Columbus: Plymouth §., 31; Mayflower S., 
15, Edinburgh: S., 5. Elyria: First, 28. Geneva: 
§., 10. Grafton: C. & S., 


Bentley: 
Buchanan: Ch, 
Caledonia: W. 

10.05. Cleveland: 

Columbia: §., 7.85. 


10. Austinburg: S., 
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2.50. Gustavus: 4. 


Hambden: C. & S8., 9. Johnston: 3. Lakewood: 
S., 4. Lock: 2.25. Lodi: S., 1. Lorain: First, 
5.50; S., 20.26. Lyme: C. & S., 4.66. Oberlin: 
Second (0 20.41. Ravenna: S., 18. Ridgeville 
Corners: S., 4.12. South Newbury: Seas 
Springfield: First S., 6.08. Toledo: Second, 
7.65; Birmingham §., 1; Wayne: S., 15. Zanes- 
ville: S.225.9 Dotal, $318. 03, of which $202.48 is 
CD: Coll’ns. 


OKLAHOMA— 
Willow Creek: Friend, 25c. 


OREGON— 

Elliot Prairie: S., 1.10. Pendleton: 10. Port- 
land: Hassalo St. S., 20. Reese Creek: 97c¢. 
Total, $32.07, of which $21.10 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


FENNSYLVANIA— 

Pittston: Welsh S., 10. Plymouth: Him §&., 
6.88. Sharon: South S., 3. Total, $19.38, which 
is C., D. Coll’ns. 


RHODE ISLAND— 
Central Falls; 12.88. 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Buffalo: 75c. Canova: S., 7.70. Carthage: S., 
5. Centerville: S., 7.50. Custer: S.; 7. Dead- 
wood: S., 10. Deep Creek: Collection, 1.80. 
De Smet: S., 12.83. Dunnebeck: Collection, 
1.30. Estelline: 2.50; S., 7.50. Faulkton: S., 
16.65. Hoover: S., 80c. Hudson: 2. Lake 
Henry: S., 6. Lebanon: 1.50. Mobridge: B. B., 
2.50. Murdo: S., 7.50. Myron: 8., 19. Orient: 
Friend, 2. Perkins: S., 3. Rapid City: S., 10. 
Rosette Park: S., 4. Springs: 6.59. Under- 
wood: S., 6.30. Vermilion: S., 15. Willow Lake: 
S., 4. Total, $170.72, of which $86.63 is C. D. 
Colvns. 


TENNESSEE— 
Grand View: C. 
TEXAS— 
Friona: 80c. Port Arthur: 15. Total, $15.80. 
UTAH— 


& §8., 5.14. 


Ogden: First S., 14. Park City: S., 6.50. 
Total, $20.50, which is C. D. Coll’ns. 
VERMONT— 


Berlin: 2.16. Braintree: BD. & W. Brookfield, 
1.80. Brardon: 4. Brownington and Orleans: 
15. Cabot: S., 7.50. Georgia: S., 3.50. Mid- 
dlebury; 9. Middletown: 5. Rochester: West 
S., 1.88. Westminster: West C. & S., 9. Wey- 
bridge: S., 14.22. Windham: 3. Woodbury: 
South, 4. Total, $82.56, of which $25.38 is C. 
D. Coll’ns. 

WASHING TON— 

Algome: §., 2. Arlington: S., 7. Bellevue: 

6; S., 8. Bellingham: S., 21.79. Birmingham: 


8., 1.08. Clear Lake: S., 1.14. Garden Spot: 
S., 4.12. Grand View: S., 4.47. Greenwood: 
S., 3. Hillyard: S., 8.65. Tone: 1.70; S., 2.20. 
Kalama: §., 5.20. Loomis: 8.82. Medical Lake: 
S., 10. Moxee Valley: S., 5. Pleasant Valley: 
S., 11. Purdy: S., 1.50. Rosalia; S., 1.46. 
Seattle: Brighton, 4; Keystone, 3.45. Snyder: 
S., 65¢c. Tacoma: First, 30.23; Plymouth §., 


10.60. Tolt: S., 3.80. Vaughan: S., 8.30. Sup- 
plies, $3.61. Total, $ $178.72, of which $1380. o1 
1s Co Coleg: 

WISCONSIN— 


Rosendale: §., 19.96. 


29.03. 
Total, $48.99. 


Sturgeon Bay: 


Total, $5,931.47, of which $2,554.39 is C. D. 
Coll’ns, and $116.17 is rec’d thro’ W. H. M. U. 


During the month the Society has aided 40 
schools, of which 81 were newly organized. 


See eee 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 
Receipts for September, 1910 


MAINE—$44.53, 

Auburn: 6th St., 85c. Brunswick: First, 
27.06. Eastport: 2.62. Newcastle: Second, 13. 
North Yarmouth: 1. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE-—$93.00. 

Atkinson: 10. Brentwood: 2.50. Campton: 
5. Gilsum: 3. Keene: Iirst, 20, Kensington: 
2.50. Nashua: Friend, 50. 

VERMONT—$80.98. 

Bradford: 3.68. Castleton: 5. Manchester: 
52.14. Saxton’s River: 12. West Brattleboro: 
4.26. West Hartford: 3.90. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,690.13. 

Andover: West, 9.58. Beverly: Dane St., 32. 
Boston: Charlestown, First, 12.60. Braintree: 
First, 5.12. Brockton: First, 10. Centreville: 
South, 5. Chicopee: First, 3.70. Easton: Evan., 
843. East Taunton: 4. Fitchburg: Ger- 
man, Framingham, Plymouth, 20. -Gran- 
by: Ch. of Christ, 4.37. Groton: Friend, 50. 
Hamilton: 4.08. Hatfield: 37.37. Haverhill: 
Friend, 50. Heath: 4. Holyoke: First, 34.65. 
Hubbardston: Evan., 5.45. Lowell: High St., 
14.82. Middlefield: 2. Monson: 59.17. New 
Bedford: North, 26.73. Pittsfield: Pilg. Me- 
morial, 5.60. Plymouth Pilgrimage: 5.94. Read- 
ing: 19.66. Rockport: Pigeon Cove, 3.58. Taun- 
ton: Trinitarian, 20.54; Union, 6.73. West 
Groton: 5. Whitinsville: 2S8.86; Arthur F. 
Whitin, 300; Edward Whitin, 200. Winchen- 
don; North, 10.02. Worcester: Plymouth, 16.13. 
Woman’s Home Miss’y Assn’n, 400. 

RHODE ISLAND—+4T. 

Slatersville: T. 


CONNECTICUT—$118.42. 

Bristol: 6. Coventry: First, 12.04. Eastford: 
6.. Greenwich: Second S. S., 20.33. Hartford: 
Wethersfield Ave., 4.41; Wethersfield Ave. S. 
S., 10. North Windham: 1.68. Putnam: Sec- 
ond §S. S., 3.26. Salisbury: 12.05. Saugatuck: 
7.36; S. S., 4,07. Thompson: 11.67. Watertown: 
S. S., 5.90. West Haven: First, 3. Wolcott: 4. 
Woodbridge: 6.65. 

NEW YORK—$42.66, 

Brooklyn: Puritan, 9.81. Brookton: 2. Gro- 
ton City: 3. Jamestown: Friend, 25. Lake 
View: 1.10. Lebanon; 1.75. 

NEW JERSEY—+#100. 
Woman’s Home Miss’y Union, 100, 


PENNSYLVANIA—2. 
Mt. Carmel: First S. S., 2. 


VIRGINIA—$2.05. 

Falls Church, 2.05, 
OWLO— $64.61, 

Bellevue: First, 19.50. Grand River: Rich- 
mond, 2. Hudson: 8.29; W. M. b> Pree Ue Be 
1.12. Panesville; First, 3.75. Sandusky: First,. 
1.54. Toledo: Central, 10.59; Washington St., 
2.82. Wakeman; 5, 

MICHIGAN—$10.77. 

Fremont: 3.03. Otsego: 1.74. Parma: Friend, 
1. Royal Oak: 5. 

ILLINOIS—$316.69. 

Bunker Hill: 23.35. Chicago: Bethlehem, 1.03. 
Metropolis: 2. Millburn: 12. Payson: Friend,. 
200. Sycamore: First, 29.27. Wyanet: First, 10, 
Woman's Home Miss’y Union, 39.04. 
WISCONSIN—$20. 

La Crosse: First, 20. 

MINNESOTA—$65.01. 

Minneapolis: Friend, 25. Northfield: ‘First,. 
40.01, 

IOWA—$62.25. 

Cedar Falls: First, 12.25. Denmark: 25. Elk— 
ader: 4.75. Nashua: 8. Woman’s Home Miss’y- 
Union, 12.25. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$58.70. 

Drake: 3. Jamestown: 8. Oberon: 3.35. Wo-- 
man’s Home Miss’y Union, 44.35. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—#$4. 

Brentford: 4. 
NEBRASKA—$28.37. 

Aurora: 15. Milford: 4.75. Omaha: Cherry 
Hill, 8.62. 

KANSAS--$224. 

Alton: First, 6. Osborne: 5. Walley Falls: 
First, 3. Wichita: S. M. Aken, 10; E. M. Flick- 
enger, 25; P. J. Conklin Loan Co., 50. United’ 
Electric Co., 100; R. L. Holmes, 25. 
COLORADO—4$5T.75. 

Montrose: Union, 14. Pueblo: Pilgrim, 6. 
Woman’s Home Miss’y Union, 37.75. 
IDAHO—$12.05. 

Genesee: 12.05. 

WASHINGTON—+4$6.10. 

Longbranch: 1. Quillaute: 10c. Seattle: Green» 
Lake, 5. 

CALIFORNITA—3$8.70. 

Haywards: 2.50. Oakland: Pilgrim, 3.20. 
Port Costa: 1. South Berkeley: Park, 2. The 
Joint Missionary Campaign, 646. 


Total, $3,765.77. 


4 . DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF 


80 oy brimful of useful information, beauti- 
y illu 


\ : d 
ful strated. The leading hotels described, 
ty map,amusements, excursions,etc. The 
ae retatia ‘complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 
Send 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
Atlantic City Free Information Bureau 
40 8. New York Ave,, Atlantic City, N.J. 


MORRISON H. VA 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
DIxon, ILLINOIS, - - =: - 


: U.S, A. 


Prayer-Topic 


EICHMOND, D uplex 


[>=] Envelopes 


The uniform Prayer-schedule adopted by the 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


and printed on the back of envelopes of 


The Duplex Envelope System 
(Richmond, Va.) 


The Movement urges upon all churches the use of 
these Prayer-Topic Duplex Envelopes. Samples 
and an interesting and informing descriptive 
booklet, free on request, (We employ no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 


FOR CLERGYMEN 
SvuItvTs FROM $20.00 


COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Ave. New York 


750 BIBLE AND GOSPEL STUDIES 


fea) Brief Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks, 

N BOOK 4] Addresses; for Students, Teachers, Preache 

“f750]| ers. Covering Old and New Testaments. 

BIBLE} Ready Help for Leading all Meetings, Many 

‘S241 Important and Puzzling Questions Answered 
| ae References and ort Explanations. 

1M All Subjects Covered. Vest Pocket size, 

S34] 128 pages. Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, post- 

==—# paid. Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted, 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR 


BEN NETT Countries 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Thousands of letters from professional and business 
men testify that the BENNETT completely satisfies 
their requirements—saves their time, also doubles their 
efficiency and output of their work. The publishers of 
this magazine endorse every claim made for the 
BENNETT. 
The BENNETT combines all the advantages and 
efficiency of the higher priced typewriters without 
their complicated mechan'sm. It has the standard 
keyboard and is the only low priced and portable 
typewriter that writes through a ribbon. (Size 
2x5x11 inches— Weight in case 444 pounds.) 
Sent express prepaid to any part of the 
United States. If the BENNETT does not 
wholly meet your requirements, and is re- 
turned within ten days of its receipt by you, 
your money, less express charges, will be 
refunded. Send name and address for 
free illustrated catalog. ; 
Agents Wanted for a Few Unfilled Territories 
K. W.L. BENNETT TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY 
366 Broadway 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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A Teaching-Novelty 
for Every Lesson 


You would like it? You can have it and use it. And from week to 
week, the plans will have that eagerly sought touch of novelty so difficult 
to keep up. With thirty years’ teaching experience, and a rare knack of 
hitting upon: the un- shows nothing less than 
usual and captivatin enius in his fertile, 
in class a ae bet Amos R. Wells snot suggestions to 
of this new help, teachers. He uses. the 
most unexpected means of arousing keen interest in the lesson, by objects, 
class hand-work, pictures, bits from literature ; and even on Review Sunday 


he is as ready as ever to give an unusual and attractive turn to the conduct- 


ing of a review. © This refreshingly welcome help will appear exclusively in 


Che Sunday Sxhool Cimes 
$1.00 1911 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publisher's Department, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Special Introductory. Rate for New Subscriptions 
from NOW until the end of NEXT YEAR 
SEND ONE DOLLAR TO-DAY 


and get the remaining issues of 1910 and all the issues of 
1g1r. Remit by check, money order or postage stamps. 


New Invention! 


FOR THE HOME thi won 


THE WORK 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, etc., on the 
floor, by the Vacuum Process 


THE NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER 


WEIGHS NINE POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman. Air is drawn 
through body and fibre of carpet at terrific speed, 
Carries al) dust, dirt. grit, germs, etc., into the 
Cleaner. No dust in room, it al] goes into Cleaner. 
Supercedes broom, brush, sweeper, dust pan and dust 
cloth, Cleans without sweeping. Raises no dust. 
Keeps house clean, does away with 

house-cleaning. Portable, dust- 
less, always ready. Adapted 
t6 every home—rich or poor— 
city, village or country. Does 
same work as expensive machines. 
Costs nothing to operate—costs 
nothing for repairs. Light, 
neat, well and durably made— 
should last a life time. Saves 
time, labor, carpets, curtains, 
furniture. Saves drudgery, 
saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating 
carpets. The New Home Cleaner 
is truly a wonder. Astonishes 
everybody: customers all delight- 
ed and praise it hey wonder 
how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old 
to take up—New Home 
Cleaner saved it— 


Cleaned it on floor. 


Others write: “‘Would 
not do without it for 
many times its 
cost."" Another 
says *“Ten year 
old girl keeps 
everything 


Not Sold in Stores 


Another: 


Another: 
“Carpets and rugs so clean baby can play without get- 
4 “He 


“Never had house so clean.” 


ting dust and germs.’’ Another works so easy, 
just slide nozzle over carpet, it draws al] the dirt into 
the Cleaner—not a particle of dust raised."" So they 
run, hundreds and emis of letters praising, with- 
out a complaint. To try a New Home Cleaner means 
to want it—then keep it The size is right—weight 
is right—price is right. Simple, neat, handsome, 
durable and easily operated} Al) ‘put together ready 
for use when you receive it 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $ 50 


Not Sold in Stores. 
Every one tested before shipping—guaran- 
teed as represented or money refunded. 
Write today; or better, send order You won't regret it. 


FREE SAMPLE FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Agents make money easy. quick, sure. Spare or 
all time. Men or women. Experience unnecessary. 
850 to $180 per week. W B. Morgan, Pa., “Send 
60 Cleaners at once. Sold 32 so far this week, making 

75in9 days." ‘Sold 5 Vacuum Cleaners last Satur: 
day—my first attempt.’’ So it goes all along the line 
~—These reports are not uncommon. Sales eas » pro- 
fits big, generous. Show one in operation. eople 
want it, must have it; when they see it they buy. How 
they sell! Show 10 families, sell 9. Write today 
Send posta) card for full description and agent's 
pian. ame choice of territory. Act quick 


Address R. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
1150 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All Charges Prepaid 


Subject to Examination 


FREE 
SEE f Vv. EASIEST 


SPECIAL READING 


BIBLE 


The Bible has never 
been published in any 
form in which the 
reading of it has: been 
made so attractive to 
both old and young 
as in the “International” 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 


By an entirely new 
plan, a thread of red 
ink, running from Gen- 
esis to Revelation, 
binds in one harmo- 
nious whole each lead- 
ing topic. All the pre- 
cious truths which lie 
hidden under the mass 

* of unconnected matter 
and escape the mere 
reader are brought to 
light and tied together. 

The Rey. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D., the popu- 

, lar authority in Bible 
themes, has arranged on 
this plan Three Thous- 
sand Selected Texts. 


Prominent People’s Opinions 


John Wanamaker: Inter- 
national Christian Worker’s 
Pible isan adyance on anything 
hitherto attempted in making the J 
Bible usable, 


Lyman Abbott: Valuable to 
Christi:n Workers in their endeavor 
io get at théteaching of the Bible 

directly and jmmediately, and not 
through the m¢dium of commentaries, 


Bound in Fine Morocco, divinity 
circuit, with overlapping covers 
(like illustration), round corners, 
gold edges, red underneath. Size of 
page 84 x 5% ins., beautifully printed 
in large clear typeon extra fine paper. 
AL The Christian Workers’ Bible will be 
SPECI SENT FREE for examination, all 
OFFER charges prepaid, Ifit does not please 
you, return it at our expense, Ifit does please 
you, remit special price. 
Published at $4.75, but for 
quick introduction we offer it 


at the SPECIAL PRICE 
OF $2.50. 


THE JOHN C, 


WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Largest 

American 


Bible Pub- 
lishers 
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\ THE LARGER 
OUTH:S COMPAN 
New Features have been added which will greatly 


increase the amount of reading and the value of the 
fifty-two weekly issues of the 1911 volume. 


For the Boys 


Expert advice on foot- 
ball, baseball, hunting, 
fishing—ideas for the 
young mechanic, etc. 


For the Girls 


Suggestions for the girl 
who must make her 
own way—for the girl 
at school or college. 


For the Family 


Practical papers for housekeepers in town and country— 
ideas for making home more comfortable, more attractive. 


“ONLY THE BEST” FOR 1911 


50 STAR ARTICLES—CONTRIBUTIONS TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
BY MEN AT THE LADDER’S TOP. 


300 CAPITAL STORIES — SERIAL STORIES, STORIES OF CHARAC- 
TER, ADVENTURE AND HEROISM. 


1000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCOVER- 

IES IN NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES — ANECDOTES, CHILDREN’S PAGE, 
EDITORIALS, MISCELLANY, ETC. 


All Remaining 1910 Issues FREE 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this 
slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the fifty-two 
issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1911 will receive 

ALL THE. REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1910, including the beau- 
tiful Holiday Numbers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

THE COMPANION ART CALENDAR for 1911, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. T™ 82 

Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1911—a 

treasury of the best reading for every member of the family: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Many a mother depends 
upon the portable 
controlled heat of the 
JE RFECTIQ) 


SMOKELESS 


Ol HEATER 


Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


to raise the temperature of a bathroom 
in the morning while bathing her baby. 
She then raises the temperature of 
the bed-room or nursery to the same 
degree while getting the baby to bed. Whenshe gives 

the older children a warm bath and cold sponge in the 

evening, again she uses the heater if the bathroom is not warm enough. 
The trained nurse is always glad to see a Perfection Oil Heater in a 
home where she is called. She knows that if it is required, she can 
quickly raise the temperature of the sick room without annoyance to the 
patient of smoke or odor if there is a Perfection Oil Heaterin the home. 


An indicator shows the amount of oil in the font. Filler-cap does not screw on; 
but is putin like a cork in a bottle, and is attached by a chain. An automatic- 
locking flame spreader prevents the wick from being turned high enough to 
smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back so that it can be cleaned in an instant. 

The burner body or gallery cannot become wedged, and can be unscrewed in an in- 
stant for rewicking. Finished in japan or nickel; strong, durable, well-made; built for 
service, and yet light and ornamental. Has a cool handle and a damper top. 
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PRINTERS 
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Book, Magazine and Job 
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All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. : 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
mford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. |//} 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Che Sinday School Gines 


For Nineteen Eleven 


What It Offers Bible Teachers and Students 


Editorials on life and character, searching and 
quickening with the vivid reality of experience 
behind them. 


Notes on Open Letters, in which the Editor an- 
swers with keen insight the questions of read- 
ers on Bible meanings, and problems of work 
and thought and service. 


Lesson ‘‘ Side Lights,’’ authoritative articles on 
many phases of the Bible material, from the 
foremost and soundest scholarship of two 
continents. 


Pages of Methods made up of brief paragraphs 
and longer articles, telling of effective plans 
that workers in the Sunday-school have tried 
in all departments. 


The Lesson Pilot is CHARLES GALLAUDET TrRUM- 
BULL’sS always varied and intensely practical 
study of how to start and how to conduct the 
lesson, using the lesson-helps in the paper as an 


aid. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary by Prorrssor 
Wittis J. BEECHER gives the tioeraphical facts 
and setting, with a compact, illuminating com- 
ment on the difficult words or passages, invalu- 
able to the careful teacher, 


The Lesson Exposition is a richly inspirational 
article by the Rev. G. A. Jounston Ross, for- 
merly of Cambridge, England, now of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson Lights, by Dr. Grorcre M. 
Mackin, M.A., of Beyrout, Syria, bring to 
bear upon each lesson the significance of Ori- 
ental customs and standpoints. 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning by Deta- 
vaAN L. Pierson of The Missionary Review 
of the World, furnishes the teacher with illus- 
trative comment on the missionary aspects of 
the lesson. 


The Busy Men’s Corner conducted by Witt1am 
H. RipGway, a Pennsylvania iron-master, is 
crowded with quaint and snappy utterances 
and virile spirituality. 


The Illustration Round Table is made up.ofa 
few of the very choicest of the hundreds and 
thousands of illustrative incidents furnished by 
the readers themselves. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes is a novel guide to 
the geography of the lesson, by means of de- 
scriptive paragraphs, a map of unusual design, 
and suggested Underwood Stereoscopic views. 


Fron the Platform, for superintendents, gives a 
brief opening prayer, and out-of-the-ordinary 
blackboard hints by an experienced superin- 
tendent,—Puitip E. Howarp. 


The Primary Teacher receives abundant help 
each week from Mrs. Mary Foster Bryngr, 
the International Elementary Superintendent, 
who teaches the lesson in print, with many 
hints to the teacher. 


My Class of Girls is an account each week of the 
actual teaching of a class of typical girls, who 
take up the lesson weeks in advance so that 
their teacher, HELEN GILL Lovett, an expert 
normal school leader, can report the results of 
the work in time for your use with your class, 


My Class of Boys. including ‘‘ One New Plan 
Every Week,” will be taught on the same plan 
by Amos R. WELLs, whose rare ingenuity in 
methods of teaching has been developed in 
thirty years’ experience as teacher and writer. 


The Adult Bible Class is actually taught in 
advance by Prestpent F.: K. SANDERS,” in 
Charles M. Sheldon’s Topeka Church, and the 
plan of teaching passed on each week to the 
‘Times readers. 


Ask Marion Lawrance your difficult question 
about your Sunday-school work.. He answers 
such questions in his now famous Question Box. 
The Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association ought to know. He has 
had unique experience, 


Other Question Departments appearing from 
time to time offer you opportunity to ask Mrs. 
STEBBINS about the-Home Department; Mr. 
Dv Bots about Parents’ Problems; W. C. 

. PEARCE about the Adult Bible Class; Mrs. 
J. W. Barnes, the Primary and Junior; and 
your questions on Temperance teaching are 
answered as well. 


The Young People’s Prayer-Meeting, a very 
helpful article for leaders and members of 
Young People’s Societies, prepared by Mr. 
Roserr E, Speer, who is influencing so many 
thousands by his addresses and writings. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times is published weekly at $1.00 a year. In clubs of five or more, 
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YOKING UP THE FORCES 


The meeting of the National Council and the Benevolent Societies in 
Boston gave a new impression of the solidarity of our denomination. It 
was perhaps the most remarkable gathering of Congregationalists ever 
held in this country. The survey of our world-wide work, with the varied 
departments of active effort for our own land, and the splendid develop- 
ment of our expanding missionary work in distant lands, made us realize 
that the spirit of parochial narrowness is vanishing, and our churches have 
the wide vision and the large purpose to do their full share to Christianize 
_ the world. Perhaps never has the missionary enthusiasm for our seven- 
fold work at home and abroad risen so high as at this meeting. 

A new impression was gained also of the potential force lying latent 
in our churches, waiting to be developed if we can work together aright. 
There is a growing determination in the churches to inform themselves 
fully about our common work in all its departments. There is a rising zeal 
for the kingdom. Our people are no longer content with having the local 
church “hold its own.” They joyfully accept the responsibility for doing 
all they ought to do to win victories for Christ all along “the far-flung 
battle line.” “We ought, therefore we can. We can, therefore we will,” 
is the new motto of our churches in reference to the wide field here and 
over-sea. 

This new spirit and purpose in the churches is doubtless the secret 
of the action taken by the Council after “the great debate” of Saturday 
morning. Some have been alarmed by the word “centralization,” as though 
it were the purpose of the New Congregationalism to abridge or destroy 
the freedom which has been the glory of our churches for three hundred 
years. It does not appear that there is any ground foi such fear. The 
eminent leaders in this movement, and those who are on the Committee 
on Polity, who are to devise and report to the next Council a workable plan 
for carrying into effect the general scheme which the Council endorsed, 
are as jealous for our liberty as any. They are not likely to see it imperilled. 

The new movement is merely to secure a greater efficiency in pro- 
moting the great work which belongs to the churches, and not merely to 
the societies. There is a strong disposition to get together for this work. 
There is an evident conviction that the burden of responsibility for this 
work should be laid directly upon the churches, and that if it is so laid upon 
them they will take care of it more efficiently than now. Many also be- 
lieve that if this is the work of the churches they ought to have a direct 
share in administering it. In short, the meaning of the Council’s action 
is that it is determined to yoke up all the forces in our denomination for 
the more efficient prosecution of our common work for the kingdom of 


God in the world, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Corresponding. Secretary, Charles H. Richards, D. D.; Treasurer and Recording Secretary, 
Charles E Hope; Field Secretaries, William W. Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Mechanics Bank Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant Field Secretary, Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Conn. 


The meeting of the Church Building Society in Boston in connection 
with the National Council was very interesting. A large audience was in 
attendance, and greeted the speakers with demonstrations of hearty approval. 
Memorials were presented urging an improvement in the architecture of our 
Congregational churches, and the Council requested this Society to secure 
such improvement so far as it may be able. Steps are now being taken to 
obtain from several architects in various parts of the country suitable plans 
and suggestions. A valuable help toward the realization of this ideal was 
Dr. W. E. Barton’s admirable address on “Beauty and Utility in Church 
Architecture,” which we hope soon to print in this magazine. 
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That a new era in church building is here in full force was made evident 
in Boston when the Secretary was kept busy in consultation with pastors, 
superintendents and church committees, all eager for aid. Work enough to 
absorb our funds for a year or more was laid before him, and had to be met 
by the statement that we have a year’s work already on our docket. which must 
first be disposed of. If the churches will send their full apportionment we shall 
be able to help every worthy case with reasonable promptness—not otherwise. 


£ £ < 


Our fiscal year closes December 31. More churches send their offerings 
to us at this season than at any other time. We hope all will remember the 
scores of anxious and distressed churches which have waited many months 
for aid, and send to us a Forefather’s Day Offering or a Christmas Gift to 
gladden these overburdened sister churches. Be sure to get your offering into 
our treasury before December 31. 
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“So many appeals”! Yes, and, thank God, so many splendid opportunities 
to help forward His kingdom! So many wide-open doors where we may enter 
for glorious Christian service! Superintendent Powell writes from Montana 
that his twenty new churches must all be helped to a shelter by our aid. Super- 
intendent Gray, of Wyoming, pleads for houses of worship and parsonages 
to make his work effective in Wyoming. Two remarkable opportunities in 
large cities in Texas clamor for our assistance. Sixteen little struggling 
churches where there is no other religious organization cry for our aid in the 
prairie and mountain states. Now is the time to come to the rescue. Send 
your offering to our treasury before December 31. 


IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


I. wish our churches North 
and South might be better 
acquainted with each other. 

There is the same spiritual earnestness 
and heroic self-sacrifice in those south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line as north. 
But as they are fewer and seem to us 
less accessible, they are not so well 
known. 

One of the best of our Southern 
churches is the First Congregational 
Church in Memphis, Tenn., which has 


tered a beautiful new sanctuary, and 
the pastor has sent to us the following 
account of the church: 

“The First Congregational Church 
of Memphis, Tenn., was organized in 


1864. In 1866 the Congregational 
Union purchased a lot on Union 


Street, two and a half blocks from 
Main Street, and the same year the 
congregation erected a frame house of 
worship costing about $6,000. The 
first pastor was Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


had an interesting and worthy history 
for nearly half a century. For more 
than half that period it has had as its 
pastor the Rey. N. M. Long, who is 
one of the best loved and most influ- 
ential ministers in that city. This 
Society has been deeply interested in 
the church for many years, as has 
been shown by the generous aid it has 
given to it. They have recently en- 


who served the church several years 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. 
Bliss, who left about 1877. The yel- 
low fever of 1878 and 1879 wrought 
such havoc with the congregation that 
the church was practically destroyed, 
and the church building was leased 
for a term of three years as a school- 
house. 

“In June, 1881, the lease having ex- 
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pired, the Rev. N. M. Long, at the 
time pastor of a suburban Presbyte- 
rian church, was invited to preach 
Sunday evenings. The congregations 
were so large during the summer and 
autumn and the prospect seemed so 
encouraging that the church was 
formally reorganized in December, 
1881, and Mr. Long was called to the 
regular pastorate, which he accepted, 
resigning his charge of Park Avenue 
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move the church further out from the 
business center of the city, and ac- 
cordingly the property was sold in 
April, 1909, for $28,000, and the 
buaid of trustees was authorized ‘by 
the congregation to select and pur- 
chase a lot and build a church. After 
much deliberation a lot 155 x 150 feet 
was selected about two miles out from 
the original location and purchased at 
a cost of $7,500. Messrs. Jones & 
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Presbyterian Church the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1882. The church’s name was 
changed to the ‘Strangers’ Congrega- 
tional Church,’ which name it bore 
until 1909, when by vote of the con- 
gregation its original name was re- 
assumed. 

“In 1893 the congregation erected 
on the same site a comely brick church 
costing about $15,000. Owing to the 
removal to the suburbs of nearly all 
the families connected with the church, 
it was recently found necessary to 


Furbringer, architects, proposed a 
very handsome plan which was ap- 
proved, and work was begun in No- 
vember, 1909, and the church com- 
pleted about the 25th of July, rgro. 
The opening services were held on 
July 31st. The church was formally 
dedicated Oct. 2, 1910. 

“The church stands in one of the 
beautiful sections of the city which is 
rapidly filling up with handsome resi- 
dences; and it would be difficult to 
find anywhere a more classically sim- 
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- ple, beautiful and complete house of 
worship. The building is of brick 
veneer, green tile roof, pure white 
hard-finished walls and ceiling, with 
a dome of copper covered with gold 
foil; furnace-heated and illumined by 
electric lamps and chandeliers. The 
congregation are very grateful to the 
Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety for its prompt and substantial 
aid by which we were enabled to com- 
plete the work, and to the contractors, 
Messrs. Tatum & Smith, for the thor- 
oughly honest and workmanlike man- 
ner in which they carried out the con- 
tract, also to Messrs. Jones & Fur- 
bringer, architects, for their admirable 
plans and specifications. 

“The First Congregational Church 
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OUT IN THE RO 


UR churches on the Atlantic 
coast have recently been 
hearing Superintendent and 

Mrs. W. B. D. Gray, of Wyoming, 
with great delight. Their vivid and 
thrilling recitals of the planting and 
fostering of churches in that frontier 
region has stirred their hearers to in- 
tense interest, and given them a clear- 
er understanding of the difficulties and 
joys of Christian service amid hard 
conditions. 

‘Wyoming is larger than all New 
England, with New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland thrown in. ‘There 
would still be enough left over to 
make a state as large as New Hamp- 
shire. It is the home of great moun- 
tain ranges and peaks. The altitude 
of the state capital at Cheyenne is 
about that of the top of Mount Wash- 
ington, and above this general level 
soar the snow-capped summits of the 
Rockies. It is a state of immense but 
undeveloped resources, rich in mines, 
oil and other products, and its valleys 
and plains, under irrigation, yield 
splendid crops. 

But it is as yet sparsely settled. 
Great cattle, sheep and horse ranches 
occupy its vast renges, with agricul- 
tural developments in the sections 
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has about two hundred members on 
the roll, more than fifty of whom, 
however, are absent. The present 
pastor has served the church for more 
than twenty-nine years. The new lo- 
cation is very favorable, and the in- 
terest shown by the people living in 
the immediate vicinity encouraging ; 
and it is hoped that the church, in its 
new and beautiful house of worship, 
will soon take on a new growth and 
more vigorous life. As an earnest 
of our determination to put forth 
every effort, the Rev. J. Henry Ehlers, 
of Chicago, has been engaged as as- 
sistant pastor and will inaugurate jan 
active campaign both in Sunday- 
school and church work. 
“The church has no indebtedness.” 
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most suited to such uses. The rail- 
roads that are now building, or 
planned, will soon change the char- 
acter of the state, bringing in a great 


D. GRAY 


SUPERINTENDENT W. B. 


immigration within the next few 
years, when the great ranches will be- 
come farms, and the scattered towns 
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MRS. W. B. D. GRAY 


will become centers of teeming com- 
munities. 

In this great interior empire, Mr. 
Gray is the Superintendent both for 
the Home Missionary and the Sunday- 
School Societies. Mrs. Gray is his as- 
sistant and is the correspondent of the 
Church Building Society, our State 
Secretary being Chief Justice Potter 
of the Supreme Court. She has 
under her special charge the eastern 
part of the state, covering 36,000 
square miles, and when a church loses 
its pastor, she steps into his place and 
“holds the fort” till a new pastor can 
be secured. Under her preaching 
there is often a revival, with many 
additions to the church. 

Superintendent and Mrs. Gray do 
a great deal of “team work,” visiting 
together the remote points in their 
vast field. Traveling long distances 
often by carriage, camping out at 
night, fording rivers when the swol- 
len waters compel them to stand on 
the seat and hold their suit cases out 
of reach of the flood, they penetrate 
the very heart of the wilderness with 
the Gospel message. 

One of the very interesting places 
thus reached is PINEDALE, in the 
midst of the Rocky Mountain region. 
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This is in a beautiful valley where 
there is a splendid range for the horses 
and cattle which the ranchmen raise. 
The people are almost entirely Amer- 
icans. There are about 200 of them 
within a radius of three miles. All 
about them are the sky-kissing peaks ; 
the Wind River range of mountains 
lies to the northeast; the Gros Ventre 
Mountains rise on the northwest; and 
the Salt River Mountains on the west. 
Almost due north, about I0o0 miles 
away, is the Yellowstone National 
Park. Fremont Peak is in sight, 
14,000 feet high. 

Here, in this fastness among the 
giant hills, in a section as large as the 
state of Connecticut, 125 miles from 
the railroad, our little church was or- 
ganized three years ago. Many 
changes have occurred since the meet- 
ings first began to be held, one brave 
woman sometimes being the only one 
to be the rallying center, so that she 
once said to Superintendent Gray: “I 
am the Congregational Church.” The 
little flock of members now numbers 
fourteen, a round dozen of them being 
“wise and willing-hearted” women. 
But this by no means represents the 
real strength of the church, for they 
have forty at meeting, and reckon 
fifty families in their constituency. 
The Sunday-school numbers twenty- 
five and one of the good women is 
Superintendent. 

Many of the people in that remote 
outpost have been accustomed to the ~ 
best which our eastern life can fur- 
nish. One lady was formerly a church 
singer in New York City, and her rare 
gifts help the good work greatly. 
She leads the choir in our little church. 
Naturally, the young church felt that 
a@ house of worship was essential, and 
through Superintendent and Mrs. 
Gray they got into communication 
with this Society. The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union of New 
York adopted this as their church, and 
sent to our treasury generous aid to 
enable us to pay last bills on the 
house to be erected. They had to get 
the finishing lumber from Washing- 
ton, and as they are 125 miles away 
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from the railway, every stick of it had 
to be hauled that long distance. With 
much struggle and sacrifice, they got 
the frame up and covered before win- 
ter set in last year. They bought an or- 
gan and worshipped in the unfinished 
structure during the winter. They 
had a Christmas tree last December, 
something those children had never 
seen before, and a professor, who lives 
on,one of the ranches, told the Christ- 
mas story, which was 
also new. Spring 
came, and they com- 
pleted the church and 
joyfully dedicated it. 
Our picture shows 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
on the way to share 
in the dedication 
service. An automo- 
bile took them over 
the stage route of 125 
miles from the rail- 


road. 
This church is 
yoked with another 


little church of fifteen 
members at Big Piney, 
forty miles south, and 
with a still younger 
church just organized 
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at Boulder, 20 miles east. Aside from 
these, the nearest church is over 140 
miles away at Lander, the present 
terminal of the Northwestern Railway. 
All these churches must be sheltered 
by the aid of this Society. They can- 
not live otherwise. Ours is a genuine 
life-saving work. It is a privilege to 
help the splendid class. of people in 
that great region, who are very cheery 
and hopeful amid great isolation. 


ON THE WAY TO PINEDALE, WYO, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY. SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer; J.T. Brinckerhoff, 
Assistant Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


As has already been announced, the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society for 1911 will be held at San Francisco 
in May. We hope that a large number of our friends will join us in 
this pilgrimage. It is not too soon to begin to plan for it. The Pacific 
Coast Congregational Congress meets at Portland the: week following. 
All who can remain will have additional opportunity of cultivating the 
acquaintance of our brethren on the western shore of our country. 
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The General Secretary leaves on November 24 for a two weeks’ visit to - 
Florida associations and churches. 
£ 2 


The annual report of the Home Missionary Society is in print, and 


will be sent on application. 
¢ ¢ € 


The midwinter meeting of the Board of Directors of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society will be held at Chicago Seminary on 
Wednesday, January 18. The appropriations and percentages for the com- 
ing fiscal year are voted at this meeting, and a general review made of 
all the Society’s affairs and interests.. Our Board of Directors, composed 
of strong men representing our fellowship in all parts of the country, is 
one of our most important assets. It is at much sacrifice and inconvenience 
that so large a proportion of its membership gather twice each year to 
consider the Society’s interests. But the effort is amply justified by the 
indispensable nature of the service rendered. 
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A new stereopticon lecture with seventy slides has been’ prepareé for us 
by Rev. Reuben L. Breed, on “The Beginnings of New England and Its 
Home Missions.” It contains a valuable body of information concerning 
early settlements and churches, while its pictures show facsimiles of 
historic documents, title pages, etc., with portraits of leaders of early 
Congregationalism, and some of the scenes among which it was planted. 
This lecture will prove of great value to those who are interested in 
historical matters. It is loaned to pastors on the usual conditions. 


& ¢ -¢€ 


The “Men and Religion Movement,” which has been inaugurated by a 
joint committee representing the International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the Interdenominational Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and the Brotherhoods of the various denominations, is one with 
which we hope all who read this magazine will become identified. It is pro- 
posed to make the season of 1911-12 one of special emphasis upon the winning 
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of the men and boys of America to Chri 

} rist. The plan compreh - 

erties vee ee pire ey an eight-day eating. led by eri 
ety cities, and the carrying of the campaign into th i 

Rely yond: eee “gael volunteer effort. wate biesnhie or Gea 
will come i i i 

Pte talie Pana ein this undertaking. In a subsequent issue we 
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From a leaflet published b i 
y the Congregational Brotl 
quote the following, which certainly seems egracaatt sao a 


Ever since we began, in 18 isti 

SINCE : f 50, to gather our statistics of church membershi 
oe wees sat ages line has been about one-third male and two-thirds Penate’ 5s a 
an rae A het See was several thousand below this percentage, but 
cope dba ways been above the one-third mark. The following table will 


In 1859 the number of males was 9,748 below the one-third line. 


In 1870 ¢ 272 below S 
In 1880 << 321 above f 
In 1890 x 1,592 ps i 
In 1900 eC go4 : _ 
In 1906 “oe Bo ce “ 
In 1907 oe 2,836 Mi i 
(The first two years of Brotherhood work.) 
In 1908 ‘ 5,499 “ 3 
In 1909 ae 5,930 “ce “ 


During the first two years of the National Brotherhood’s work we find that 
there was a larger gain than in the preceding twenty-eight years, thus reaching by 
far the highest male percentage ever reached in the history of the denomination. 
It is not for us to claim that the Brotherhood is the sole factor in this increase 
but we do claim that the organization of men’s clubs, Bible classes and Brother- 
hoods in the local churches with a persistent religious purpose is the best known 
way to produce a masculine atmosphere in the churches, and to secure just such an 
increase in membership. 

£& £ 


Associate Secretary W. E. Lougee has consented, on request of the 
Board of Directors, to accept the position of Treasurer made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Choate. He began his new duties on November 1. 
His responsibilities will take a wide scope, embracing all the financial 
interests of the Society, which is to be congratulated on securing the ~ 
continued services of one who by special gifts, long experience, wide 
acquaintance, and devotion to the kingdom of Christ, will be able in 
generous measure to further the ends for which she labors. 
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Rev. W. B. D. Gray, of Wyoming; Dr. T. O. Douglass, of Iowa; and 
Rev. E. S. Shaw, of North Dakota; have been rendering much appreciated 
service this fall in speaking among the churches of New England and New 
York. 

&# £ #2 


The Home Missionary Society announces with great satisfaction the 
addition of Rev. John P. Sanderson, of Michigan, to its staff of executive 
helpers. He will take up certain lines of work which have been long con- 
templated and upon which beginnings have been made, but whose develop- 
ment has necessarily been obliged to wait until other pressing matters 
could be disposed of. Mr. Sanderson brings to the service of the Society 
a familiarity, almost lifelong, with all phases of home mission work, as 
well are rare qualities of mind and heart. In the counsels of its officers, as 
well as in the care of specific departments, his coming will mean a great 
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accession of strength. Our fellowship will be enriched by his presence, 
and our ability to discharge our obligations will be greatly enlarged. 


# ¢ ¢ 


Plans for “The World in Boston” exposition, to be held April 24 to May 
23, I91I, are going forward prosperously. As previously stated, the Home 
Missionary Society will prepare an exhibit on work among immigrant peoples. 
It is hoped through this exposition to bring home to many people previously 
without interest in missions, a consciousness of the great tasks which mission- 


ary societies are facing, as well as the bulk of missionary operations in all 
parts of the world. 
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We are cheered to note a slight increase in the number of students in’ 
most of our seminaries this fall. 
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The literature exhibit made by the societies at the Boston meeting 
surpassed all former records. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


O group of people is more vitally concerned with the subject of Christian 
N unity than those engaged in home mission work. It is therefore with 
peculiar interest that we have read the resolutions recently adopted by 
the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church calling for a conference for 
the purpose of “study and discussion of questions of faith and order.” Such 
conference is to be “without power to legislate or adopt resolutions,” Beyond 
question the evangelical churches will respond very heartily to an invitation 
of this kind, and will hope and expect that it will be useful. 

It appears to us, however, that there should be full recognition of the 
fact that it is useless to confer except with an eye to subsequent action, and 
that under such a call as is contemplated there will be exceptional difficulties. 
In the first place the Episcopalians are proposing a world conference. There 
can. be no possible objection ideally to such a step, but it greatly increases the 
intricacy of the problem. ‘The. ecclesiastical question in Europe bristles with 
perplexities. It would be vastly simpler to take the matter up first as an 
American proposition. 

In the second place the Episcopal church will be compelled by its funda- 
mental principles to attach special.importance to securing the co-operation of 
the Greek, Roman, and Oriental churches. Here again none of us are inclined 
to demur, unless such effort involves the surrender of spiritual possessions 
which have been won at the cost of several centuries of struggle and sacrifice. 
To some of us it seemed a bit strange that it should be deemed wise to secure 
the participation of the Anglican Church in the late Edinburgh Conference at 
the price of complete silence as to the existence and necessity of missions in 
Roman Catholic lands. Will it be possible for our free democratic churches 
to repeat such concessions in still more extreme form? The attitude of the 
Convention which adopted the resolutions may be seen by the following 
paragraph taken from the pages of The Living Church: 

In the House of Bishops, committees were appointed respectively on the subject of 
comity with the Greek Church and with Old Catholics in this country, and the committee 
on the former subject introduced Raphael, the Syrian Bishop of Brooklyn, to the House 
of Bishops, where he was received with that friendly comity which is due the Bishop of 
another great communion of the Catholic Church. Earnestly do 1 hope that both these 
committees, forgetting what is past, will press forward in good faith toward an amicable 
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understanding with both these bodies, wk i 
bodies, which many of us believe t i ible i 
only our own end of the negotiations be wisely administered, ee et 


_ the light which shines in this direction is not especially bright. In ad- 
dition, it is impossible to forget the fact that the differences referred to in the 
action of the Convention have been debated for some fifteen hundred years 
and are as well mapped and charted for theologians as is Long Island Sound for 
navigators. Just what new aspects of them can be discovered by a mass meet- 
ing? And precisely what approximation of sect to sect can be secured by 
stating them afresh? A Congregationalist is not in the least likely to persuade 
his Episcopal neighbor that his doctrine of apostolic succession is perfectly 
fanciful and baseless. The Episcopalian stands as little chance of convincing 
his Congregational neighbor that it is anything else. The former cannot 
imagine the church without episcopal supervision. The latter cannot imagine 
himself as putting his neck under even the easy yoke of a twentieth century 
bishop. Will debate on these questions accomplish anything? In this con- 
nection a recent editorial utterance of the Churchman (Episcopal) quoted by 
the Congregationalist has pertinency : 


It goes without saying that if there is to be a world-wide conference in which the 
churches of Christendom or any large proportion of them are to take part, they shall all 
have that part from the beginning to the end. It is for them all to choose the subject for 
discussion and for them all to contribute the means, whether of mind or of money, for 
the conference itself. There can be no equality in the conclusion which is not contained 
in the premises, and unless provision is made at the very beginning for-an absolute basis 
of equality in conference, there will, in the first place, be nc such thing as a universal 
acceptance of the invitation to confer; and in the second, there can pe no rational hope 
of successful execution of the work for which the conference is called. 


Summing the whole subject up, it amounts simply to this: Christian unity 
is not to be brought about by sentimental utterances, or through movements 
initiated and conducted by a single denomination. It must come through 
practical effort to unite forces for the discharge of common tasks, in the hope 
that out of association and experiment something larger will grow. It is for 
this reason that some of us are endeavoring through the Federal Council of 
the Churches of America to lay the foundations for the larger unity of the 
coming time. 


¢ + + 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOME MISSIONS 


[Eprtor’s Note—Under the above title, Superintendent W. W. Scudder, of Wash- 
ington, prepared last year, at the request of Hartford Seminary, a paper which appears 
in the volume published by the Seminary in connection with the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its establishment. It is a hardship to us that our limited space prevents the reprinting 
of the paper as a whole. But the following extracts give a glimpse of its scope and spirit.] 


, > * * dinations, was for rum, while church 


covered by this review, in 

. spite of the quickened life of 
the churches, the moral conditions, 
particularly as one went westward, 
were deplorable. Intemperance was 
strongly intrenched behind business 
and social practices. Every laborer 
was supplied with grog. Frequently 
the chief bill for festive occasions, and 
even for such religious events as or- 


: A T the beginning of the period 


officials engaged in the liquor traffic, 
and polite drunkenness was condoned. 

Gambling was rife. Colleges, 
churches, charities, even civic. and 
military improvements were supported 
by lotteries. Duelling was the code 
of honor. Prize fights were frequent. 
French infidelity was popular. There 
were few professional men or officials, 
we are told, who were not sceptics ; in 
many colleges there was “scarcely a 
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praying student,’ and infidel clubs 
with their profanity, vulgarity, and tip- 
pling habits held the place in those in- 
stitutions that the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations do to-day. To the 
new settlements, where they could 
escape the courts, flocked adventurers, 
criminals, desperate characters, fugi- 
tives from justice. They frequently 
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theaters in full swing. With rebellion 
and law so remote, a loose observance 
of the marriage tie was prevalent on 
the frontier. There were clipped in 
1815, during one month, from one- 
twentieth of the newspapers of the 
country, over one hundred different 
advertisements of runaway wives—a 
sufficient comment on the impurity, 


~ 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE FOREST 


formed the controlling elements, ef- 
fectually preventing the establishment 
of law and order. To many an anxious 
watcher in that black night the dawn 
seemed far away. On a tour of in- 
vestigation in 1813 of the states lying 
between the Alleghanies, the Mississ- 
ippi, the Ohio, and the Gulf, Samuel 
J. Mills on careful estimates declared 
there were 75,000 families without a 
copy of the Scriptures. He reported 
regions containing from 20,000 to 
50,000 people without Christian minis- 
ters or religious services of any sort. 
Sunday was observed as a day of rev- 
elry and sport, of drunkenness and 
fighting, with games, balls, and rude 


brutality, and unhappiness of family 
life in the wilds. 


* * 2k * 


The home missionary had to be a 
good deal more than a preacher. Like 
Nehemiah’s men, he had to build as 
well as fight. He must help clear the 
forests, found the town, establish the 
government, and lead in all public en- 
terprises. He must erect the home, 
the church, the school, the college, as 
well as evangelize the camps and vil- 
lages. Across the prairies, the plains, 
over deserts and ranges, he followed 
the trail of the trapper and the track 
of the pioneer. These patriot preach- 
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ers were the nation’s real builders. 
_With heroic self-sacrifice they toiled 
on sternly, setting aside the alluring 
opportunities for acquiring wealth 
that they encountered on every hand, 
devoting every energy to the spiritual 
welfare of their people, supporting 
their families and educating their 
children on the slenderest of salaries, 
putting into each community they 
saved, manifold more of blessing than 
they received,—‘‘of whom the world 
was not worthy.” The national debt 
to these stalwart scouts of civilization 
and to their home missionary wives 
and mothers, who with equal devotion 
gave themselves to this service, has 
not always been acknowledged. “It is 
such missionary work,” said Theodore 
Roosevelt, “that prevents the pioneers 
from sinking perilously near the level 
of the savagery against which they 
contend. Without it, the conquest of 
this continent would have had little 
but an animal side. Because of it, deep 
beneath and through the national char- 
acter there runs that power of fierce 
adherence to a lofty ideal upon which 
the safety of the nation will ultimately 
depend.” “If it were not that in our 
villages and towns as they have grown 
up, the churches have grown with 
them—this would not be a nation to- 
day, because this would not be an 
abode fit for civilized men.” 

In the midst of a civilization whose 
every breath draws in a Christian at- 
mosphere, it is as hard to picture a 
Christless development as it is for a 
well-fed man to imagine himself starv- 
ing to death. But let us try to get a 
vision of what might have been. 
Twenty-five or thirty states given over 
to the lawless men and practices that 
first overran them; thousands of com- 
munities godless, vicious, atheistic, 
criminal, without churches, ministers, 
Bibles, Sabbaths; rural districts 
cursed by brawls, feuds, brutal living, 
and filthy speech; mining and lumber 
camps dominated by the saloon, the 
dive, the gambling den, and the six- 
shooter ; cities such hells of social and 
civic debauchery that their only hope 
for betterment lay in vigilance com- 
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mittees and lynch law. This not only 
might have been; it actually was in 
hundreds of instances just what oc- 
curred in spite of herculean efforts to 
the contrary. Suppose that instead of 
the exception it had been the rule, a 
condition universal and unchecked. 

Over against this let us recall what 
was seen happening all over the land. 
The death-grapple between the forces 
of wickedness and Christianity; the 
establishment of the church, the 
school, the Christian home, the re- 
claimed life, the cleansed town, de- 
cency, law, order, an elevated social 
standard with higher education, phil- 
anthropy, and reform; in short, Chris- 
tian civilization with its myriad whole- 
some influences, peaceful, pervasive, 
powerful, in place of the ravages of 
barbarism. 

Magnificent were the transforma- 
tions that resulted from this struggle ; 
nearly twohundredthousand churches ; 
an evangelical Protestant membership 
that increased during the century 
thirty-eight fold to the nation’s twelve 
fold, or more than three times as fast 
as the population, standing in a pro- 
portion of one church member to 
fourteen citizens at the opening of the 
century and one to four at its close; 
twohundred Christiancolleges founded 
and nurtured by home missionary pi- 
oneers, with more than fifty per cent. 
of their students members of Chris- 
tian churches. With rare exceptions 
the early presidents of these Christian 
colleges were home missionaries, as 
were also the majorities of their 
boards of trustees. How utterly im- 
measurable were the influences thus 
put in operation was illustrated by a 
computation made nearly a quarter of 
a century ago when it was shown that 
thirteen of these western institutions 
had up to that time supplied three 
thousand towns with ministers and 
fifteen thousand towns with thirty 
thousand teachers. What had the en- 
tire two hundred accomplished? It 
may not be generally known that our 
state universities also were quite 
largely the outcome of missionary 
statesmanship—the gift indirectly of 
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religion to the West as the public 
school system had been the gift of the 
New England Pilgrims to the nation. 
The first state university—the model 
for many a later one—was planned 
and shaped by home missionaries of 
Michigan, and many another owes its 
origin or its development for impor- 
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lethargic Missouri; the isolation of the 
huge Dakota ranch; the cowboy civili- . 
zation of Texas; the Montana range 
as broad as a European state; the 
Mormon cancer; the great black belt ; 
the savages of the West and South; 
the Asiatics of the Coast; the neg- 
lected foreigner; the city slum; the 


THE INDIAN AND THE RAILROAD 
Tue New Orper ApvVANCES, SUPPLANTING THE OLD 


tant periods of its life to similar 
sources. All certainly owe their high 
moral standards to the religious in- 
fluences carefully fostered by mission- 
ary devotion in their respective states. 
From home missionary ranks in some 
instances were drawn the presidents of 
these institutions, and the superinten- 
dents of public instruction in their 
commonwealths. 


* * * * 


Varied: as were the activities -re- 
quired in this campaign of expansion, 
the problem was further complicated 
by the widely different types and con- 
ditions of life that were encountered, 
calling for unwearied resourcefulness 
and incessant readjustments. The 
cultured East; the rough frontier ; the 


fiery South; the sober North’; the Mid- 


dle West town; the hamlet of the 
Mountain White; impulsive Kansas; 


greaser and the gringo of Arizona and 
New Mexico; the gambling camps of 
Nevada and Idaho; the lumber camps 
of Oregon and Washington; the coal 
camps of the Alleghanies and. the 


Rockies. It was like a swiftly chan- 
ging kaleidoscope. 
k * * * 


Side by side with these great move- 
ments there had been steadily grow- 
ing another problem more complex 
than any, gathering up ‘into itself the 
evils and dangers of all the others, but 
with corresponding possibilities of 
ethical power if rightly controlled; 
viz., the congestion of our population. 
In 1800 but four per cent. of our 
people were found in cities. In 1900 
thirty-three per cent. were there. In 
a few years, more than half of our 
population will be urban. Already 
fifteen states have a majority of their 
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people in cities, and eight of these 
have increased this proportion to two- 
thirds. In 1850 less than half the 
nation’s wealth was in her cities. 
Now three-fourths of it is there. 
Here the rapidity of growth is great- 
est; the social and racial distinctions 
most marked; here foreigners swarm 
and settle; here vices, diseases, cor- 
ruptions, and oppressions flourish. 
It seemed therefore that the dangers 
that accompanied expansion, class feel- 
ing, emigration, and the massing of 
anti-Christian forces, had in the city 
merged themselves, with rejuvenated 
life and greater proportions, into the 
most formidable opposition the 
churches had encountered. Already 
dominant in wealth and every material 
influence, the city will soon excel in 
population, and we shall become “a 
nation of cities,” for it seems evident 
that the tendencies producing this con- 
gestion are to steadily increase rather 
than decrease. It is also apparent that 
these tendencies are naturally materi- 
alistic, emphasizing and building the 
physical rather than the spiritual ele- 
ments of society. Here the home and 
the church, the two great moral 
forces, are three times as weak as in 
the country and growing weaker 
rather than stronger. Like gattling 
guns trained on dense masses, evils 
work the greatest havoc amid the com- 
pact complex life of the city. Self- 
government here has been “the one 
conspicuous failure of our American 
institutions.” High moral standards 
are far more difficult of attainment in 
such mixed aggregations. Demo- 
cratic government is based on mutual 
interests, and must have homogeneous 
elements. But the American city is 
one of the most heterogeneous masses 
imaginable, frequently having more 
than one-half of its male population 
of voting age of foreign birth. Thus 
the more powerful it grows the 
weaker it becomes for self-mastery 
and self-direction. 

The city, with its strata of society, 
its congested poverty and wealth, its 
lack of social coherence, its heartless 
isolations, its entrenched evils, fas- 
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cinating temptations, changing popu- 
lation, its pleasure-seeking selfishness, 
its lack of moral restraint, must. if 
left to itself prove our swift destruc- 
tion. The city with its massing of 
energy, intelligence, resources, its pos- 
sibilities of co-operation, its gigantic 
forces, can, if saved, become our moral 
power-house. So suddenly has it been 
evolved and so complex is its life that 
it has taken the Christian forces of the 
land somewhat by surprise. Men live 
who have seen Chicago grow from a 
hamlet to a city of millions. Fifty 
years have seen the rise of New York 
to her present greatness. She is said 
to be the greatest Irish city in the 
world; the greatest Italian city in the 
world; the greatest Jewish city in the 
world, with fifteen times the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem and ten times 
the Jewish population of all Palestine ; 
and the greatest German city in the 
world, with the exception of Berlin. 
Her tenement population, forming 
two-thirds of the whole, is larger than 
the combined population of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut—larger than the population 
of any one of the thirty-six of our 
states. The increase of her popula- 
tion in 1908 was equal to the total in- 
crease of all the states west of the 
Mississippi River. Worse yet! This 
was true of any one of the five years 
preceding. If her churches were 
crowded any Sunday there would still 
be three millions who could not get 
seats. While New York is not a west- 
ern city, she is the most striking ex- 
ample of this problem of congestion 
which is confronting every state in 
the Union. The great problem of 
early home missions was our un- 
churched territory. And while in 
large measure this still presses us in 
the West, the greater problem of home 
missions to-day is our unchurched 
populations. It conquered the savage 
of the forest and the plains. It must 
now conquer a creature more degrad- 
ed and defiant, the savage of the slum, 
the legitimate degenerate of a materi- 
alistic civilization, as ignorant of the 
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Gospel as a Hottentot and requiring 
a like long patient training. 
* * * * 


The greatest work of home mis- 
sions is plainly before us. Signs 
abound of the awakening of Christian 
laymen to its importance. Money will 
yet be poured forth with a generosity 
equal to the self-sacrifice of our 
home missionary fathers. Through- 
out this great western nation and 
around the shores of the Pacific sea, 
with her waking peoples and her un- 
touched resources, there must be de- 
veloped the Christianity of a new 
social order—a movement under 
Christ for “the civilization of the 
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brotherly man’’—an order that will 
aim for a regenerated society as well 
as a renewed individual, an order that 
in its economic life will cease to deny 
every fraternal principle of the king- 
dom of Heaven. And true to her 
past and present history will Amer- 
ican Home Missions through a so- 
cialized sacrificial church be found 
meeting in city and field the new 
social obligations, thus laying broad 
and deep the foundations of a world- 
wide kingdom of God, and helping 
to usher in its Millennium of Peace 
and Universal Good-Will. 


“Tn an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 


SENTINEL BUTTE, CRAWFORD, NEBRASKA 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Consideration of proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution was post- 
poned pending the suggestions of the 
Commission of Nineteen appointed 
by the Council. Our Society is al- 
ready on a thoroughly representa- 
tive basis, but will doubtless change 
the form of representation to har- 
monize with whatever plan may be 
adopted in the denomination. 


$ 


A goodly number of the Society’s 
missionaries were present. It would 
have been an exceedingly happy 
thing if we could have known in ad- 
vance who were to be there, and have 
had at least a word of greeting from 
a group of them. Another time we 


may be able to work this out. It is 
one of the hardships of home mis- 
sionary life that the rigid economy 
called for prevents attendance at 
most denominational gatherings. 


¢ 


It was a great disappointment that 
Dr. Emrich’s illness prevented him 
from speaking on “The Fusing of 
Peoples.” We are glad to report 
that he is quite well again. 


¢ 


Mr. Swartz held every eye and ear 
while he analyzed the city work of 
our denomination as revealed in the 
progress and character of our 
churches in certain typical cities. It 
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1s impossible to. give an idea of this 
address ina paragraph. It will soon 
be in print, including reproducticns 
of the charts used. 


2 


The stereopticon lectures given, 
to the number of four or five each 
day, in a small hall in Tremont 
Temple, were attended by an unex- 
pectedly large gathering of people. 
Circumstances compelled consider- 
able modification of our part of the 
program, including the entire omis- 
sion of our new lecture on “The 
Beginnings of New England and Its 
Home Missions.” We hope to press 
forward at an early date to the com- 
pletion of the series of seven lectures 
designed to cover all phases of home 
mission work, 
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THE OUTGOING PRESIDENT 


Some months ago Dr. Mills noti- 
fied the Chairman of the Nomina- 
ting Committee that he must ask 
that his name be not considered in 
connection with the presidency be- 
cause of the fact that the responsi- 
bilities of his own parish with others 
which he is not at liberty to refuse 


make so heavy a demand upon him 


that he must at some point lay aside 
burdens which he has been carrying. 
The Nominating Committee, after a 
correspondence which revealed the 
impossibility of reaching other de- 
cision, acceded to his request. 

It is hard to write anything con- 
cerning Dr. Mills’ retirement from 
the presidency of this Society with- 
out giving it the tone of an obituary, 
so keenly is his loss felt by all who 
have been associated with him. 
But remembering that we have con- 
sented to release him only that he 
may devote the fullness of his ma- 
tured powers to other tasks—local, 
state, and national—which are press- 
ing upon him, and which now seem 
to have a claim prior to that of our 
Society, we must look forward 
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rather than backward and rejoice 
most heartily that the splendid serv- 
ice he has rendered in our work will 
be duplicated in many fields in the 
years to come. 

The resolutions adopted at the an- 
nual meeting were the heartfelt ex- 
pression of the feeling of a great 
company among us who have felt 
the inspiration of his leadership. 
They are as follows: 


The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, assembled in annual meeting at 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 17, 1910, 
reluctantly yielding to the request of the 
Rev. Charles S. Mills that he be not 
asked to continue longer in the office. of 
President, places on its records this 
minute as an inadequate expression of 
its obligation to him for services ren- 
dered in the cause of home missions 
during the past six years. With patient 
and indefatigable effort he has wrought 
at the tasks incident to the reorganiza- 
tion and conduct of this Society, with 
rare keenness of mind and breadth of 
vision he has given leadership through 
this perplexing and important period; 
with utter unselfishness and at prodigal 
sacrifice of time and strength he has thus 
served the denomination and the King- 
dom; with brotherly sympathy he has 
entered into the hardships. of our mis- 
sionaries and shared the cares of the ex- 
excutive officers of the Society; with 
courage and unfaltering faith he has 
looked forward +o the day, now happily 


arrived, when, relieved of debt, our 
hands should be set free for larger 
effort. 


Accepting this judgment that he must 
now be released for the discharge of 
obligations which he cannot refuse, we 
express to him our affectionate grati- 
tude for the service rendered, and join 
in the prayer that he may have great 
joy in all his ministry and that the power 
of Christ may rest upon him according 
to the measure of his need. ; 

We also record our grateful appreci- 
ation of the loyalty and generosity of 
the Pilgrim Church of St. Louis in cheer- 
fully releasing so much of Dr. Mills’s 
time and strength to the work of the 
Society. By such action this noble 
church has written itself largely and 
graciously into the home _ missionary 
history of | Congregationalism, and 
played an influential part in that work 
of reorganization and re-establishment 
which has recalled our honored Society 
to a first place among the forces that 
are shaping the republic. We trust that 
the conspicuous example of Pilgrim 
Church may stimulate all our churches 
to that regard for the larger interests 
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of the denomination which is never in- 
consistent with concern for their own 
welfare. 


¢ 
THE INCOMING PRESIDENT 


By unanimous vote of the Society 
Rey. S. H. Woodrow, D. D., pastor 
of the First Congregational Church 
of Washington, D. C., was chosen 
President. He brings to the task a 
rare combination of qualities fitting 
him for its discharge. With breadth 
of brain and warmth of heart he 
unites an inti- 
mate knowledge 
of the Society’s 
affairs and a 
long continued 
interest in them. 
In addition, his 
service. for a 
considerable pe- 
riod on the Ex- 
ecutive Commit- 
tee of the Mass- 
achusetts Home 
Missionary So- 
ciety gives him 
a sympathetic 
comprehension 
of the  prob- 
lems faced by 
the state socie- 
ties in our older 
states. More- 
over, his  posi- 
tion as pastor of 
a great church 
at the capital of 
the nation places 
him at a point 
of advantage 
for survey of all the field, east, west, 
north, and south. We anticipate great 
things from his leadership, and shall 
make as heavy drafts upon his time 
and strength as his other obligations 
will allow. 

It perhaps should be stated in 
this connection, for the benefit of 
those not familiar with our organi- 
zation, that the President’s duties 
are continuous throughout the year. 
As Chairman of the Board of Di- 
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rectors, he is in constant communi- 
cation with the executive officers of 
the Society, who are expected to 
seek his counsel on all important 
matters and to keep him advised of 
every new development in the af- 
fairs under their care. 


& \ 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Special note should be made of 
developments in Alaska. Our work 
there is small—only three churches. 
But they are lo- 
cated at impor- 
tant points and 
represent our 
concern for a 
growingly  im- 
portant part of 
the’ “United 
States. 

For the first 
time in recent 
years all three 
are supplied 
with pastors. At 
Nome, the shift- 
ing of popula- 


tion has com- 
pelied. the 
church, which 


for a time was: 
strong and self- 
supporting, to 
ask for aid. At 
Valdez, property 
entanglements 
have been 
cleared up, and 
the new pastor 
reports a hope- 
ful outlook. At Douglas, the work 
has gone steadily on with much to 
encourage. 

There is no ground to expect that 
anywhere in Alaska there will be at 
an early day such permanence of 
residence as will give stable quality 
to our churches. But as missions 
ministering to a continuous proces- 
sion of people, they are doing a 
work more fruitful than any statis- 
tics can express. 
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On April 1, as had been planned 
for two years past, the State Soci- 
eties of Minnesota and Washington 
assumed self-support and became 
Constituent State Societies in the 
National Society. The significance 
of this step should not pass unnoted. 

It means that our membership in 
two states having still large pio- 
neer areas, feeling keenly the obli- 
gation to care for the work near at 
hand, and to relieve the eastern 
churches of a burden long and gen- 
erously carried, have voluntarily 
undertaken a task which will com- 
pel a radical increase in gifts and 
will lay upon their leaders anxieties 
from which no early deliverance can 
be expected. 

In the case of Washington, this 
step will call for a per capita con- 
tribution at least four times that 
given on the average by Congrega- 
tionalists throughout the nation. 

The National Society in thus bid- 
ding Godspeed to its graduates does 
not bid them farewell. It and they 
will continue to work together on 
the same lines and for the same ends 
as before. The changes made affect 
their formal, not their fundamental 
relation. 

Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., contin- 
ues in oversight of the Minnesota 
work, and Rev. W. W. Scudder in 
that of Washington. 

Confronting the practical steps tin 
be taken for development of our city 
work, three considerations have 
primary guiding force: 

(a) The development of the work in a 
given city must be shaped by the fellow- 
ship of our churches in that city. Both 
theory and experience teach that, ex- 
cept as those on the ground will take 
the leadership and up to the limit of 
their power furnish support, little can 
be done. Hence the establishment of 
city missionary and extension societies 
has been in the line of highest wisdom. 
Whatever tends to develop their power 
and give them large place in our home 
mission fellowship is in the line of 
advance. 

(b) In many cities local strength is 
not able unaided to accomplish what 
needs to be done. In some cases ad- 
equate financial resources are not to be 
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found in their membership. In others 
they exist, but those who hold them will 
not give generously for this cause. In 
all cases there is needed the stimulus 
of broad plans and strong leaders in 
order to prompt large contributions. In 
some fashion, therefore, our whole 
fellowship must find and accept a way 
of sharing the burden. We need in this 
department even more urgently than 
elsewhere to put in force the twin prin- 
cipl.s which animate our home mission- 
ary organization, viz., local responsibility 
and nation-wide vision. 

(c) In every city the advance de- 
manded requires two things—more ad- 
equate physical equipment and more ef- 
fective pastoral effort. One of our weak- 
nesses has been the failure to realize or 
to act uponthe realization that successful 
city work calls for a totally different 
scale of expenditure from that which 
has been historically associated with 
home missions. The cost of sites, the 
expense of building, the sort of men 
needed, the variety of functions to be 
discharged, all compel the adoption of a 
new conception of missionary giving and 
missionary investment. 

It will be seen that this situation 
makes appeal to our city societies, 
which are at close quarters with this 
problem; to our state societies, 
which are in intimate association 
with the cities located in their ter- 
ritory; and to the Home Missionary 
Society and the Church Building So- 
ciety, whose responsibility for city mis- 
sions is large and of long standing. 

In order to plan for more effective 
effort on the part of this Society, 
we need first to survey the dimen- 
sions of the city work which it has 
in hand. The direct oversight and 
support of the development of Con- 
gregational churches falls to_ this 
Society in the following’ cities: 
Scranton, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Indianapolis, Okla- 
homa City, Denver, Pueblo, Salt 
Lake City, Portland (Oregon), 
Houston, Dallas, Atlanta, and Bir- 
mingham, with many other cities 
of lesser size. In some of these our 
work is small; in others it is large. 
But in no case is it so small that it 
is not important; in no case so large 
that it ought not be larger. In ad- 
dition, the Society carries in whole 
or in part by request of state and 
city societies the foreign-speaking 
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work in Seattle, Spokane, Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, Lincoln, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, and Cleveland. In some 
twenty important cities of the land 
it has, therefore, a responsibility ; in 
many of them an undivided re- 
sponsibility. How may it more ad- 
equately discharge its duty? 
Ideally, there ought to be put at 
once into these cities a large sum of 
wisely expended money and a great- 
ly augmented force. This is not 
possible. It must be reached 
through patient, prolonged, and in- 
telligently directed effort. 

We need a man who can master 
the diverse and perplexing problems 
presented by the list of cities which 
has been named, and can give di- 
rection to our work, impart inspi- 
ration to the local constituency, aid 
in the perfecting of effective local 
organizations, secure special aid 
from outside their bounds where 
needed, and in his own person and 
effort incarnate the interests of city 
evangelization. 

Your Board, therefore, purposes 
to select an Associate Secretary of 
the Society (to succeed Secretary 
W. E. Lougee, who has been asked 
to assume the care of our treasury 
department) with special reference 
to his fitness for such leadership. 
We shall direct the General Secre- 
tary to turn the major part of the 
activities of this Associate into the 
channel named, and to give him all 
possible co-operation and backing to 
the end that he may put our city 
work upon a new basis of broad 
efficiency. What range of possi- 
bilities lies in this plan only the test 
of time can determine. It is our 
hope and expectation that it will prove 
largely effective not only in the 
interest of our own Society, but in 
that of the local societies, state and 
city, which share with us the re- 
sponsibility of church extension in 
the name of Congregationalism. 

We hope you will agree with us 
that this subject is one which should 
have a foremost place in our 
thoughts and plans. Remembering 
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that nearly forty millions of the 
people of this land dwell in cities, 
that the number grows apace, that 
in the past decade the population of 
many cities has been doubled, some 
tripled, and a few quadrupled; re- 
membering that in ever augmented 
degree the political, social, indus- 
trial, and intellectual control of the 
nation is in the hands of the cities; 
remembering the polyglot popula- 
tion who throng our gates; remem- 
bering the high issues which con- 
front us; we must with courage and 
fidelity take up our task. 

We cannot too often remind our- 
selves that for solving the problem 
here presented, many forms of effort 
must combine. Every type of phil- 
anthropy and reform, every phase 
of education and social guidance, 
will be taxed to the limit of its 
power. But we may easily remind 
ourselves too seldom that in all this 
co-operative activity the church of 
Christ has fundamental place. To 
found and maintain her institutes of 
reverence and faith, of brotherly 
love and service, of divine comfort 
and undying hope, is to do that 
without which all else is vain. If 
it were true —as it is not—that the 
influence of the church of Christ is 
waning, there were more of evil 
omen in the word than could dwell 
in all civil rebellion and foreign war 
and economic disaster. 

It is imperative, therefore, that 
touching every kindred service with 
generous sympathy, furnishing for 
it workers and resources in un- 
stinted measure, linking her effort to 
that of others as may be possible, 
the church of Christ shall still in the 
convictions of her heart and the dig- 
nity of her deeds assert her primacy 
as the fountain of the forces which 
make for the kingdom of God. 


£ 
HOME MISSION FINANCES 


(Extracts from address of Secretary W. E. 
Lougee.) 


It was a small balance we had 
last April with which to begin the 
year’s work—only $3,420.55. Even 
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the most sanguine among our 
friends thought that the customary 
loan would have to be made in order 
to meet our bills during the dry 
summer months. But helped by 
generous gifts of friends and some 
unexpected legacies, month by 
month we have been able to close 
our books with a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 

By the middle of July it was 
found that it would be necessary to 
obtain about $5,000 or make a loan 
for that amount in order to meet our 
bills due August 1. Your speaker 
was then enjoying a few weeks’ rest 
on a farm in New Hampshire. Drop- 
ping the spade and the hoe, he re- 
paired to the office at once, deter- 
mined to see whether it would not 
be possible to get a number of 
friends to give $5,000 rather than 
that we should be compelled to 
borrow at the bank. Letters were 
sent out and people were agitated 
while on their summer vacations. 
But the result was that in about 
four weeks nearly $6,000 had been 
received from about six hundred 
friends, and the crisis was safely 
passed, and we began the month of 
September with $104 in the treas- 
ury. 

To say that we lived from hand to 
mouth during that month does not 
express it, but our daily receipts en- 
abled us to meet our bills very 
promptly, and although our expen- 
ses for the month of September were 
$22,000, yet we were able to begin 
the present month with a balance of 
$1,034.61 in the treasury. Thus for 
the first time in many years the first 
six months of the fiscal year, cover- 
ing the dull summer season, were 
passed without making a loan for 
current expenses. We have made 
no loan as yet for this month, and do 
not expect to if our friends stand 
by us as loyally as they have for the 
past half year. 

As is well known, our receipts 
come from four sources—legacies, 
churches, individuals, and income on 
investments, 
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By a wise provision of the Board 
of Directors, we can use only $100,- 
ooo each year for three years to 
come, from legacies. The balance, 
if any, is to be used as an equali- 
zation fund so that our resources 
from this quarter may be held at 
substantially the same level from 
year to year. 

Our income on invested funds will 
increase in proportion as_ special 
funds are entrusted to our Society, 
the income only to be used for the 
work. At the present time our in- 
come from these sources is about 
$16,000 per year. Our income from 
churches, which includes Women’s 
Societies, Sunday-schools, Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and _ the 
churches, has not varied very great- 
ly for the past six years, but what- 
ever change there has been is 
slightly for the better. 

There is a decided net gain in gifts 
from individuals, which is most en- 
couraging. Personally, I feel it to be 
absolutely necessary that we have 
not less than five thousand friends 
who shall give annually an average of 
$10 each, aside from what they give 
through the regular channels in their 
churches. The advantages of such a 
company of friends supporting us 
individually are so obvious that I will 
not enter into an enumeration of 
them. 

There is one fact to which I wish 
to call the attention of our friends. 
Over seventy-five per cent. of all 
contributions from living donors for 
at least twenty years past has been 
received during the last six months 
of the fiscal year, and forty-one per 
cent. of all contributions has been 
received during the last three 
months of the fiscal year. If by any 
means we can get this fact before 
our friends and those churches who 
contribute regularly in January, 
February, and March, and impress 
them with the idea that paying 
money to banks for loans in the sum- 
mer is not the best way to invest 
mission funds, we might influence 
a sufficient number of these donors 
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to bring forward the time of their 
giving to June, July, August, or 
September, so as to give at least one- 
half of our contributions during the 
first six months of the fiscal year. 
If this were done, the necessity for 
making a loan every summer with 
the expectation of receiving suffi- 
cient funds in winter to repay the 
same would be a thing of the past. 
We have tried this past summer to 
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with fairly good success, and we ap- 
peal to our friends to help us follow 
it hereafter. 


In our efforts to send missionaries 
to the ends of the earth, let us not lose 
sight of the fact that the ends of the 
earth are coming to our shores and 
very doors to get the Gospel. Do 
not religion and reason both proclaim 
aloud our duty under the: circum- 
stances?—Home Mission. Firebrands. 


establish a precedent of this kind, 
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MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


THE TREASURY 


By Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer 


OCTOBER RECEIPTS 


Contributions Interest Legacies Total 
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It is with a devout feeling of thanksgiving to God and gratitude to 
our friends that we report a balance of $311.11 on November 1. This 
makes seven consecutive months in which we were able 10 close our books 
with a small balance on the right side of the ledger. 

A glance at the above financial statement shows that for these seven 
months there has been a gratifying increase in each of the three sources of 
income, the total gain over the corresponding seven months of last year 
being $17, 808, 59. 

__ Several letters have been received recently asking about Conditional 
Gifts and what rate of interest would be paid. This is a good sign, and-we 
only wish to say that both for the Society and the donor as well, the 
Conditional Gift plan is admirable. The chief advantages are: The money 
is in our hands at once, and upon the death of the donor becomes ‘available for 
missionary work; there are no legal fees, inheritance taxes, nor delays caused 
by settling estates ; the donor gets a bond which insures a liberal rate of interest 
upon the amount given, payable semi-annually during life, with no’ responsi- 
bility in the matter of investments or reinvestments. We beg leave to commend 
the Conditional Gift plan to our friends interested in Home Missions, and the 
Treasurer will be glad to answer all inquiries regarding the subject. ~ 
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CONNECTICUT’S NEW GOV- 
ERNOR 

We print herewith a portrait of 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., of 

New Haven, Connecticut, just chosen 


HON. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D. 


Governor of that state. The Home 
Missionary Society feels peculiar in- 
terest in Judge Baldwin's election be- 
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cause of his service, only recently ter- 
minated, as its Vice-President. Con- 
necticut is to be congratulated upon 
its choice of one who, throughout a 
life of varied public activity, has 
steadfastly adhered to his convictions 
of duty, turning neither to the right 
nor the left to cater to the passing 
demands of the hour. Judge Baldwin 
will bring to the duties of his office, 
along with ripe legal and civic knowl- 
edge and abundant experience in 
many sorts of activity, a clear moral 
vision and a firm determination to 
administer his trust for the highest 
welfare of the commonwealth. 


HOME MISSION HELPS FOR 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
TOPICS 


The Christian Endeavor topics as- 
signed by the United Society for the 
year 1911 take us on a missionary 
journey around the world, beginning 
in our own country. In January, 
February, and March, the subject is 
to be, “Missions in the United States” 
—North, East, South, and West. This 
is the field covered by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in its work. We have 
made a special selection of our leaflets, 
etc., for each of these three months, 
and hope Endeavorers will make 
large use of them. A list of the helps 
suggested for each month will be 
printed in these columns. 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF KINGSBURY CHURCH 
AND WILLCOX ACADEMY 


By Julia Sophie Schule Loud 


T was with mingled sorrow and 
I joy during the month of Au- 
gust, 1910, that we left the 
field of Lawton, Oklahoma, the 
scene of more than six years of 
hard labor and achievement, for the 
larger and more promising and ar- 


duous field of Vernal, Utah, where 
Mr. Loud had been chosen by the 
Education Society to be principal 
of Willcox Academy and by the 
Home Missionary Society to be ‘pas- 
tor of the Kingsbury church. 

While in Lawton, Dr. Kingsbury 
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had been a frequent guest at our 
home, and was to us more than a 
friend—a father. Almost monthly 
letters came to us from him until 
shortly before his death. On his 
desk at home was little Margaret’s 
picture with mine. Margaret Helen 
followed Dr. Kingsbury home short- 
ly, and it was a comfort to know 
that they were “over there’ to- 
gether. We felt honored of God 
that He “chose and ordained” us to 
follow in Dr. Kingsbury’s footsteps 
and take up his favorite field— 
Vernal, Utah. 

A few days after leaving Lawton, 
we were ushered into an artistically 
built and furnished hotel. which, to- 
gether with a store, a depot, and a 
handful of tiny houses, made up the 
town of Mack, Colorado. The next 
morning we boarded the “narrow 
gauge.” We had climbed over Mar- 
shall Pass in Colorado, but this ride 
was more perilous, more picturesque, 
more wonderful. Up and up, round 
and round in ever smaller circles 
we went, and it seemed to us in- 
credible as we looked below, that we 
had actually passed safely over the 
small spaces of ground on which the 
tracks of the railroad system were 
laid. After six to seven hours of 
this never-to-be-forgotten ride, dur- 
ing which time we crossed Baxter 
Pass and then slowly descended the 
other side of the mountain, we 
reached Dragon, Utah—sixty-five 
miles from Vernal, and the nearest 
railroad station. An hour of waiting, 
and we stepped aboard one of the 
eight-passenger automobiles, and 
with a groaning and chugging we 
dashed madly on to Vernal. What 
had seemed marvelous to us—the 
Wahsatch Range, covered with 
grass and flowers, and with sheep 
grazing on the mountain sides—fell 
into insignificance as we gazed on 
the miles and miles and miles of 
“bad lands.” Wonderful architec- 
ture and sculpture, chiseled by the 
elements. And even the tamest of 
fancies and imaginations could de- 
tect lost and covered cities, now 
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found and uncovered ; temples ; arch- 
ways; massive columns; the ruins 
of hanging gardens; homes of fairies, 
of giants. Only an_ occasional 
ground squirrel or prairie dog, and 
the four “relay houses” (no longer 
occupied) where the old “coach and 
four’ stopped for the change of 
horses, suggested life to us. 

We crossed beautiful Green River 
in the autos on a ferry, and another 
hour’s riding—not over paved 
streets but on the wildest and 
roughest of roads—brought us in 
sight of the beautiful Ashley Valley. 
Such trees! Seventy feet and more 
in height, row upon row. and an oc- 
casional cluster of these giant senti- 
nels keeping guard over the smallest 
and tiniest of log cabins, with mud 
or thatched roofs, no plaster or paint, 
much whitewash, and canvas for 
ceilings. 

Ours and a small struggling 
Episcopal church are the only Prot- 
estant churches in Vernal. And 
when you consider that our valley 
is about twenty miles leng and ten 
miles wide, you see the breadth and 
depth of our field.“ Ninety per cent. 
of the populatiom are Mormons, and 
while their attitude is most friendly 
and they bade us the heartiest of 
welcomes, yet they do not like to see 
our school, our church, the “Gen- — 
tiles,’ in prominence. While they 
do not discourage us, they do not 
encourage us. 

Vernal is a pretty little city, with 
paved streets, macadamized walks; 
electric lights; a water system just 
completed, whereby power drives 
water from the mountains in pipes 
into the houses; telephones; tele- 
graph station; but no railroad or 
depot. Water has been piped into 
the school yard, and another great 
problem is solved. 

Our school has far, far outgrown 
its seating capacity, and we are actu- 
ally cramped for room and equip- 
ment. The High School and Aca- 
demic departments hold their ses- 
sions in the church, and, of course, 


are without proper school equip- 
ment. 

A boarding department is one of 
the two great immediate, actual ne- 
cessities; the other is more school 
rooms in which to conduct the 
classes. Some of our students work 
for their board and room in private 
families before and after school and 
on Saturdays. But most of these are 
so crude and their help is such a 
hindrance that access to the homes 
is very slight. 

A co-operative boarding depart- 
ment, where, under an efficient ma- 
tron and housekeeper, the girls could 
be given actual and practical train- 
ing in domestic science and domes- 
tic art, lessons in cleaning floors and 
windows, dishwashing and dish dry- 
ing, the preparations of joints and 
vegetables, care of kitchen and 
dining room, how to air and dress 
beds, how to mend their clothes and 
stockings, how to care for their hair, 
eyes, teeth, and learn the necessity 
of bathing, is one of our most pres- 
sing wants. For the boys much of 
the same program, including the 
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care of cows, pigs, chickens, and 
garden and orchard products, which 
could, in a great measure, support 
the boarding department. 

This year we have added “public 
school music” in the grades and in 
the Academic department; a girls’ 
elee club and a boys’ quartette. Al- 
so physical culture as best we can 
without wands, dumb bells, Indian 
clubs, ctc., in all the grades. The 
boys were delighted to know that 
Mr. Loud could drill and instruct 
them in field athletics, football and 
baseball. But we have no school 
campus large enough for this. The 
girls have organized three basket- 
ball teams, under the direction of the 
primary teacher, who even returns 
after six o’clock supper to practice 
with her pupils. 

Sundays are full and busy days. 
The Sunday-school has been graded ; 
cradle roll and home departments re- 
cently organized ; a new choir, in the 
rough; and a C. E., a good one. The 
call for midweek and evening serv- 
ices all falls upon the pastor and the 
teachers. 


HOME MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS 


September, 1910 


Adkins, W. S., North East, Ala. 

Alderson, J., Garretson, S. D. 

Alexander, Robt. Stanton, &c., N. D. 

Allen, W. C., Lanark and Bainville, Mont. 

Altvater, Winfred, Englewood, Colo. 

Apelian, B. K., Judith Gap, Nihil and Hedges, 
Mont. 

Bayne, J. J., Clyde Park, Mont. 

Bent, L. H., Froid and Medicine Lake, Mont. 

Blakeway, H. N., Broadview and Pleasant Heights, 
Mont. 

Bonkemeyer, Jesse, Santa Rosa Sound, Fla. 

Bosworth, A. R., Shields, Freeder, &ec., N. D. 

Breed, N. J., Montpelier, Ypsilanta, &c., N, 2 

Brooks, E. L., Sawyer, Heuster, Gaines, Le- 
rocco and Ft. Clark, N. D. 

Brown, A. F., Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown, F., Quachita Parish, La. 

Browne, D. W., Hingham, Mont. 

Bussey, M. M., Star, Randleman, and vicinity, N.C. 

Champion, F. A., Denver, Colo. 

Clark, Orville C., shige Mont. 

Cole, N. F., Mobridge, S._D. 

Condy, A., Foxholm, N. Ds 

Crellin, H. C., Maddock and Bremen, N. D. 

Dalzell, George, Dayton, Wyo. 

Davisson, Wm. F., Lignite, Foot-Hills, and Wo- 
burn, N. D. 

Dick, G. L., Portland, Ore. 

Dickinsheets, John Q., McLaughlin and Wakapala, 


Sebi 
Dickey, John G., Marmarth, N. D. 


Dunn, E. S., Regent and outstations, Na D: 

Dymacek, Wm., St. Paul, Minn. 

Elderkin, E. S., Ogden, Utah. 

Felder, N., Section and vicinity, Ala. 

Graham, W. B., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gray, Saml. H., Alpin, N. D. 

Green, Geo. E., Newell, Nisland, and outstations, 
Ss, 3B 


Greep, Miss O., Caledonia and Abercrombie, N. D. 

Harris, Herman F., Boise, Idaho. 

Harris, J. J., Dunn Co., N. D. 

Hanson, J. W., Stanton, N. D. 

Hastings, H., Northwood and Hatton, N. D. 

Hauter, J. E., Carter and western Tripp Co., S. D. 

Heglim, S. S., Buffalo, &c., iS. D: 

Held, F., Carlock, S. D. 

Hill, A. N., Jerome, Ariz. 

Hoffman, Thos. N., Murdo, S. D. 

Hullinger, F. W., Craig, Colo., and Genl. Missy. 
in Colo. 

Jensen, Chas. J., Ogdensburg, Wis. 

Johnson, O. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jones, John E., Hebron, N. D. 

Jones, J. L., Clackamas, Ore. 

Knight, P. S., West Salem and vicinity, Ore. 

Kirkwood, C. A., Gem, Malcolm, and other points, 
N. D 


Kirkland, H., Diamond, Perth, and Cardonia, Ind. 
Lamonds, Alex., Genl. Missy., Nusa. 

Long, S. A., Harvey and Martin, N. D. 
MacDonald, F. A., Highland, Ind. 


List of September appointments completed next 
month. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American Missionary Association held at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Wednesday, October 19, was in every respect 
most interesting and influential. All of the speakers made positive contri- 
butions within the period of time allotted to them. The evening assem- 
blage of thousands, filling every part of the great auditorium, was as im- 
posing to behold as were the great addresses impressive to hear. We shall, 
from time to time, recall this occasion to our readers as we preserit, in part 
at least, the eloquent presentations of our work. In this number we call 
attention to the addresses in part of President Northrop and Dr. Booker T. 
Washington. 


* $ ¢ 
-GOOD WORDS FROM DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Dr. Booker T. Washington in Tremont Temple, 
under the auspices of the *American Missionary 
Association, paid a high compliment to the Asso- 
ciation for what it had done for him and for the 
Negroes in America, This is a part of what he 
said: 


HE two months which I have re- 
cently spent in Europe in ob- 
serving the condition and the 

prospects of the people who are farth- 
est down, convince me that the Negro 
in America is by no means the race that 
is farthest down. The special work of 
the American Missionary Association 
for a long period of years has been in 
dealing with that class of American 
people who are considered most back- 
ward, but the task before this Asso- 
ciation in uplifting the millions of 


Negroes of this country has many 
more hopeful elements in it than I 
found in Southern Europe in relation 
to the uplift of backward classes in 
that country. 

Before I go further, let me add that 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude to 
the American’ Missionary Association 
for what I have been privileged to do 
in America. Out of the American 
Missionary Association grew _ the 
Hampton Institute, and out from 
Hampton, where I received my edu- 
cation, grew the Tuskegee Institute, 
so that in a large degree Tuskegee is 
the grand-daughter of this Associa- 
tion. In no less degree do the ten 
millions of Negroes in America real- 
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ize that they owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude to this potent and helpful 
organization. 

During the last forty years you 
have had before you a double prob- 
lem; one of uplifting the Negro, the 
other of so helping the Negro to ar- 
ticulate his life into that of the South- 
ern white man by whose side he lives 
that there will be peace, harmony and 
friendship existing between the two 
races. When we consider all that has 
taken place in the past, when we think 
of the tremendous amount of terri- 
tory covered by these two races and 
the immense population to be reached, 
I consider that you have been most 
successful in mastering this task, and 
I need not occupy your time in stating 
in detail how my race has responded 
to your efforts to help it. I need not 
state here in detail how it has re- 
sponded in buying land, in building 
houses, in establishing stores, banks 
and other business enterprises ; how it 
has responded in building schools, in- 
dustrial institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities; how it has responded in 
erecting churches and spreading the 
gospel of high and righteous living. 

It is most important that this and 
similar organizations appreciate the 
advantage which is before it in saving 
the race before it gets into the ditch. 
In my observation of conditions in 
the older countries of Europe I found 
that in many cases millions of dollars 
are being spent to help people who are 
down, and who shave lost out, who, 
as it were, are wallowing in the ditch. 
This organization has the chance to 
keep a race from getting into the 
ditch. It is so much easier and so 
much more satisfactory to keep a man 
from getting in the ditch than it is to 
help him after he has gotten there. 

Among the methods to be used in 
preventing the Negro from getting 
further down is that of using our in- 
fluence to induce the Negro to buy 
land, to become the owner of a piece 
of soil, especially in the Southland, 
while land is cheap and plentiful; and 


then in the second place all of our, 


influence should be used to keep the 
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Negro for the most part in the rural 
districts out of contact with the temp- 
tations and the complications of large 
and complex city life until the race 
can get that experience and strength 
which will enable it to withstand these 
temptations. 

In the southern part of Europe I 
found that where agricultural educa- 
tion had been neglected, where it was 
impossible for the poor man to buy 
land, he had gone into the city and 
had become a burden and a menace to 
the civilization of many ofthe cities 
of southern Europe; that mistake 
should not be made in dealing with 
our race. ) 

Your work will not be “completed 
while it is true of any part of our 
country thathuman beings are lynched, 
are burned at the stake, or aré mur- 
dered by the mob without trial by 
jury. Your work will not be com- 
pleted until in every portion of Amer- 
ica it is thoroughly understood that 
any man, black or white, charged with 
crime, shall be given a legal, fair and 
just hearing before a proper tribunal. 
Your work will not be completed until 
it is thoroughly understood that the 
law, both State and national, in its 
making and in its execution, shall be 
applied without equivocation to all 
people without regard to race or color. 

Your work will not be completed 
until. people everywhere realize that 
neither State nor national law makes 
any difference between the black man 
and white man in punishing crime— 
that if the Negro finds that if he steals, 
that if he commits murder, he is tried 
before the same judges, before the 
same court, under the same law under 
which the white man is tried; and 
that, since it is true in the punishing 
end, no color line is drawn, it should - 
be equally true that no line should be 
drawn in preparing the individual to 
know the law and to respect and keep 
the law. It is unjust and unmerciful 
to keep the Negro in ignorance and 
then expect him to know what the law 
is and to have that degree of self- 
control that will enable him to keep 
the law, while the white man is made 
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highly intelligent and the Negro re- 
mains in ignorance. 

In view of the pressing demands 
that pour in upon the officers of the 
American Missionary Association 
from every quarter of the South, / 
urge the American public with all the 
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emphasis that I can command to see 
to it that the work of this Association 
is Supported, enlarged and made per- 
manent. I know of few organizations 
in America that have more thoroughly 
proved their right to exist, or their 
right to be supported by the public. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CYRUS NORTHROP 


At the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary 
Association 


count of the meeting of four 

brothers of advanced age in 
Bridgeport whose combined wealth 
amounted to $25,000,000. They were 
the sons of a Connecticut farmer ; each 
of them had $700 when he started in 
business; they had pursued different 
occupations entirely independent of 
one another, but they had all suc- 
ceeded and had become very wealthy. 

In the same newspaper I read an 
account of the son of a millionaire 
sent to the workhouse for mainte- 
nance. The lesson of success or fail- 
ure for white or black, for the indi- 
vidual or the race, can be found in 
these two statements. 

There is no law according to which 
either families, nations or races, can 
be assured of uninterrupted progress. 
Families that for generations have 
been distinguished, suddenly find 
themselves represented in the active 
world by a scion who is little better 
than a degenerate; and families that 
for generations have been ignorant 
and of the lowest rank are suddenly 
represented by a bright and intellect- 
ual scion who takes his place among 
the leaders of the land. By neglect 
and ignorance the highest families 
may. be brought down to the lowest; 
and by industry and learning the low- 
est may be elevated to the standing of 
the highest. There is no doubt about 
this, and what is true of individuals 
and families is true of races. Indus- 
try, training, education, religion, can 
lift a race just as surely as they never 
fail to lift individuals. 


Gos weeks ago I read an ac- 


_Wherever Christianity does its gen- 
uine work there is a toning up intel- 
lectually and morally. “The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up and the 
poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” These are the proofs that 
Jesus gave to John the Baptist to con- 
vince him that Jesus was indeed He 
that should come and that he need not 
look for another. These are the signs 
by which real work done in the Mas- 
ter’s name may be recognized, and 
surely they are all characteristic of the 
work of the American Missionary 
Association. This work is unique. It 
is difficult. It is important. It is a 
work that appeals to our patriotism. 
Ten millions of Negroes are here in 
our country, a part of our population 
and destined to stay here. We cannot 
colonize them in Africa nor anywhere 
else. They are to stay here. They 
are increasing rapidly. They are 
Americans born here. We receive 
about a million of immigrants from 
Europe every year and we assimilate 
them in a wonderful degree. But here 
are ten millions of native-born Amer- 
icans who would be assimilated just 
as easily as the others if they were 
not black. Because they are Negroes 
they present to us undoubtedly the 
most difficult problem that this nation 
at present has to solve. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion is trying to solve that problem. 
It believes that intelligence, morality 
and religion are desirable for the best 
citizenship, and men possessing these 
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are qualified for helpful citizenship 
and. entitled to recognition as a con- 
stituent part of the people of our 
country, and so believing, it is trying 
to do for the Negro what the various 
States have attempted to do only in 
part, and. that part only to a very 
limited extent. It is spending its few 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
year by year, for schools and churches 
for the Negro, while hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are annually expended 
by our country for the education and 
religious training of the whites. Its 
work is needed because the States 
provide so inadequately for the edu- 
cation of the Negro, and because the 
Negro so sorely needs the religious 
training which the Association -spe- 
cially aims to give. 

This work has been carried on too 
many years; it has been too success- 
ful; the intelligent graduates of the 
colleges and schools of the Association 
are too numerous and too useful, to 
admit at this late day of any question 
as to the need and the profitableness 
of the Association and its work. I 
have visited a number of the institu- 
tions nurtured by this Association and 
I cannot speak in too high terms of 
the quality of the work done, con- 
sidering the very moderate equipment 
of the institutions. Of course a col- 
lege with a revenue of only a few 
thousand dollars, and uncertain at 
that, cannot compete in the variety 
and excellence of its instruction with 
institutions whose annual income runs 
into the millions—nor is it necessary 
that it should. 

The influence of the graduates 
among their own people will tell for 
righteousness as powerfully as does 
the influence of the cultured graduates 
of our great universities among the 
people of the country. For these edu- 
cated Negroes teach by example. 
They stand before their own people 
showing what education can do for 
the Negro. One man like Booker T. 
Washington can, by the inspiration of 
his example, move the whole race 
towards better things. All humanity 
goes forward under the inspiration of 
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the example of Jesus Christ. He 
shows what it is possible for men to 
be at their best. The human race is 
lifted into a higher life by the vision 
of what is possible. And so the Ne- 
gro race is lifted to a higher plane 
of living, to a nobler ambition, to 
greater self-respect, to a determina- 
tion to achieve the possible, by seeing 
and hearing and claiming as part of 
their own race. 

It does us white men good to think 
of George Washington, and Abraham 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. It 
does us good as Americans. -We are 
proud of them. They represent the 
highest. and best of American civic 
virtues. They are an inspiration to 
us. And the educated Christian Ne- 
gro will be no less an inspiration to 
his people. Let us educate as many 
as we can, that the influence may ex- 
tend to the whole race. 

The great excellence of our coun- 
try, that which attracts immigrants 
from Europe and makes Asiatics de- 
sire to come here, is the opportunity 
here afforded for every man to make 
a comfortable living, with a chance 
of rising in the social scale and be- 
coming either wealthy or influential. 
With this opportunity for all, there 
will be contentment. With any large 
number of our people denied this op- 
portunity, especially if the opportunity 
is denied arbitrarily on account of 
color for example and not for lack. of 
merit, there will be a large measure 
of discontent, which, allying itself 
with discontent from other causes, in- 
evitable in times of business depres- 
sion and poor crops, may become 
formidable and endanger the stability 
of our institutions. It is for us to 
put our country on the solid founda- 
tion of justice—a square deal for all, 
white or black—and to educate all so 
that they may be able to earn a living 
and may have intelligent views respect- 
ing the value of our institutions and 
the best means of preserving them. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion is to-day a most important factor 
in securing these desired results, and 
money cannot be so spent as to add 


effectively to the strength and secur- 
ity of our republic in any better way 
than by putting it into the treasury of 
this Association. 

But the American Missionary As- 
sociation appeals to something besides 
patriotism. Our country is very dear 
to us. We love it. We pray for its 
prosperity and for the happiness of 
its people. We are ready to do what 
we can to make our country what it 
ought to be. But we are something 
more even than Americans—and there 
is a country even more precious than 
America. We are Christians, and to 
us the kingdom of God means more 
than America. We are glad to fit the 
Negro and the depressed whites for 
service as American citizens, but we 
know that it is a higher work to fit 
them for service in the kingdom of 
God. Education does much, but re- 
ligion must not be left out. Espe- 
cially for a race like the Negro, emo- 
tional, sensitive to the whole range of 
feelings, musical, passionate, impul- 
sive, loving, hating, with possibilities 
of development into either the best or 
the worst, religion is indispensable, 
and without it education becomes al- 
most dangerous because it increases 
power without purifying the motives. 
We want to lift up Jesus Christ be- 
fore the Negro and have him draw 
the whole race to him. It is a mighty 
task. It is a mighty task to hold the 
white race faithful to the Christian 
religion, but we must not shrink be- 
cause a task is mighty. If it must be 
done, somebody must do it, and who 
will do it? There is nobody who will 
or can do it but we. And what can 
we do that will benefit the world 
more, conduce to the peace and hap- 
piness of our country more, or hasten 
the coming of the kingdom of God 
more, than to bring the Negroes of 
America—in many ways wonderfully 
prepared for Christianity—into the 
actual, positive, religious life, and not 
only the Negroes, but the remnant of 
the much-persecuted Indians, and the 
colored races of the East and the 
Aborigines of Alaska. I believe with 
the poet that 
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“God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 
But it is so not from necessity, but 
because there are men and women in 
the world who believe that God is in 
His heaven, and that He wants things 
done to make all right with the world, 
and who are earnestly trying to do 
what He wants them to do to bring all 
men to a knowledge of God and of 
Jesus Christ, whom He has sent; it is 
for this reason that all is as right with 
the world as it is. And when I think 
of the saintly men, and, if possible, 
more saintly women, in New England 
especially—but more or less all over 
the country—who year after year have 
given of their poverty to carry on this 
work among the colored races and the 
highlanders, when I think of the self- 
denial and the not infrequent sacrifice 
of both luxuries and comforts that 
have attended their gifts, my ‘heart 
swells with sympathy and love, and 
admiration and thanksgiving for such 
a glorious and widespread manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of Christ Jesus, who 
pleased not himself, but literally gave 
himself a ransom for many. 

I have not spoken particularly of 
the work among the highlanders in 
the mountain districts of the South. 
But I regard this work as most im- 
portant, beneficial and promising. 
Pure-blooded Americans, ignorant, 
but loyal to their country in the hour 
of their country’s greatest need, these 
highlanders deserve at our hands the 
best that we can give them, and the 
church can engage in no more desir- 
able work than taking both education 
and the Gospel of Christ to these 
noble mountaineers. The work for 
Asiatics and the work in Alaska are 
not to be underestimated. It all tells 
for the best interests of our country 
and for humanity. Let us then appre- 
ciate the importance of this work and 
let us go from this meeting with a 
new inspiration, resolved to do all 
that lies in our power to advance the 
work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation in the interest of education 
and religion, of patriotism and Chris- 
tianity. 


FINANCIAL 


The receipts for October, the first 
month of the fiscal year, during 
which the annual meeting is held, 
are usually not very large. The 
total from donations and legacies 
was $408.29 more than for October 
the previous year. 

The enthusiasm and the attend- 
ance on A. M. A. day in connection 


with the annual meeting of the 
American Board and the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, 
and the sessions of the National 
Council of the Congregational 
Churches, give encouragement for 
large increase in support for this 
new year of missionary work. 

See analysis of donations for Oc- 
tober. 


RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER 


; Sunday |Women’s | Other] Y. P. 8. Individ- ; 
Churches Schools | Societies | Soc’s| CoE. TOTAL mals TOTAL | Legacies| TOTAL 
1909-10...| $4,553.84 $217.64 | $1,352.49|....... $124.95 | $6,248.92 | $1,932,84 | $8,181.76 $173 28 $8.355 04 
1910-11...| 4,072.11 398.85 | 1,677.69 117.16 | 6,260.81} 1,791.18 8,054.99 708.34 8,763.33 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“I GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of 


ciation,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” 


should be attested by three witnesses. 


dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 
The will 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 
Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 


other designated person. 


@ 


For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


In his comprehensive statesmanlike and 
altogether admirable address before the 
National Council, the retiring Moderator, 
Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, called em- 
phatic attention to the religious needs of 
the South. We quote: 


HE Southland just now presents 

a field for two lines of Chris- 

tian endeavor, which, it is 

earnestly submitted, either must be 

speedily undertaken on a more patri- 

otic basis or else the alternative be 

faced of a practical abandonment of 

our enterprise in that part of our 
Union. 

There are some forty cities in 
these States having a population of 
20,000 and over. It is in these cities 
that our colored brethren are to be 
found in the greatest numbers. 


Many avenuues of culture are entirely 
closed to them. Their own race 
cannot as yet furnish the religious 
and educational privileges which 
they need and must have to contin- 
ue their upward progress as a peo- 
ple. In every one of these cities we 
should establish and support a 
church modelled after out splendid 
First Church at Atlanta, under cap- 
able and consecrated leaders, like 
our beloved Dr. Proctor. 

In the Southland, also, we should 
have at least a score of Tougaloos, 
with ample equipment and endow- 
ment, and as many Dr. Wood- 
worths, as well as an equally strong 
circle of institutions after the type 
of Fisk University. 


A STORY EFFECTIVE 


Miss Regina Crawford, a Tougaloo Graduate, Tells of Her 
Efforts to Complete Her Education 


N a burst of enthusiasm, one mem- 
ber of the audience which filled 
Park Street Church, October 
14, pledged $500 for the completion 
of the education of a Negro girl who 
had just given her autobiography. 
After a brief opening service, with 
music by the Fisk Jubilee singers, a 
slender Negro girl, Miss Regina 
Crawford, of Texas, rose to, give 
“The Story of My Life.” 

“T was born in Mississippi,’ she 
said. “My parents were slaves. My 
father was born in Mississippi, and my 
mother was born in North Carolina. 
When she was only twelve years old 
she was suddenly taken away from 
everybody and everything she knew 
and settled down in Mississippi. For 
two years after her freedom came she 
worked to save money to bring her 
parents down with her. She carries 
scars on her head made by one of her 
young masters, because she would 
look at the pictures in his textbook.” 

Miss Crawford said that her parents 
could see little use in educating a 
daughter, and concentrated their ef- 
forts on the eldest son, of whom they 
were very proud. She began school 
when she was fourteen. She had pur- 
chased a little speller, her first text 
book, when she was twelve years old, 
by saving money from selling eggs at 
eleven cents a dozen. But when she 
came to enter school two years later, 
the speller was out of date and had to 
be discarded. Her school term lasted 
but two months in the year, and when 
she was nineteen she was ready only 
for the fifth grade. At that time her 
teacher persuaded her parents to let 
her attend Tougaloo University in 
Mississippi, a church school. 

“After three months my parents felt 
that they could not keep me in school 
any more,” said Miss Crawford. “TI 
packed my things, and after shedding 


many tears, went to my teacher to tell 
her. The teacher, however, did not 
want me to go, and through the kind- 
ness of a friend in the North it was 
made possible for me to stay. After 
two years my parents were unable to 
do anything for me, but I stayed at the 
school seven years, until I graduated, 
and it was all through that friend in 
the North. That friend is here in the 
audience this morning.” 

After Miss Crawford’s graduation 
she taught school for a year in her 
own State, and then went to Califor- 
nia with some school friends. They 
supported themselves by domestic 
work. While in San Francisco she 
decided to enter the University of Cal- 
ifornia. In the fall of 1903 she ob- 
tained a position as servant for a fam- 
ily in Berkeley, and in January, 1904, 
she entered the University as a special 
student. She was the first Negro wo- 
man to study there. She was able to 
do special work only at the Universi- 
ty, and never completed her college 
work. She referred to “the higher 
education” to which she aspired with 
evident emotion, and said that it was 
an ambition which she should never 
give up. In conclusion, Miss Craw- 
ford said: 

“What does Tougaloo mean to me? 
It has moulded me into whatever I 
am to-day. It has given me big aspir- 
ations, deep religious desires to be of 
service to my Master and to human- 
ity, in whatever way I may. To me 
there is-no drudgery. What is called 
drudgery is to me only a course in the 
school of life that must be taken in 
order to get the advantage of the other 
courses. In founding schools like 
Tougaloo, and the one at which I am 
now teaching in Texas, you are eman- 
cipating our race and leading us out 
of the darkness. Our finer, deeper, 
more delicate natures are touched and 
reached in a way that they could not 
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be, except by contact with your strong- 


er race.” 
At the close of Miss Crawford’s ad- 
dress there was a request from the au- 
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dience to know how much it would 
cost to complete her college education 
and Miss Crawford replied about 
$500. This was pledged on the spot. 
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THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT: TALLADEGA 


COLLEGE, 


Professor 


HE Theological Department of 
Talladega College is now oc- 
cupying its new quarters in 

Andrews Theological Hall and rejoic- 
ing in the splendid material equip- 
ment thus provided for its use. An- 


ALABAMA 


D: Bs Pratt 


for thirty students and the offices of 
the department. All of the rooms 
have been furnished by the generous 
gifts of churches and individuals, so 
that beside the alumni and donors to 
the building fund many widely scat- 


ANDREWS HALL—THEOLOGICAL 


drews Hall, named in honor of the 
man of God who for so many years 
was at the head of the department, is 
a substantial brick building, of fine 
architectural design. It contains 
three lecture rooms, a reception room, 
a Y, M. C. A. room, dormitory rooms 


tered friends have an investment of 
interest in the structure. The equip- 


ment includes steam heat, electric 
lights and other modern improve- 
ments. 


As the department imoves into the 
new building, it is seeking not only to 
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broaden its work by adding new 
courses of study, but also to deepen 
its work by raising the standard for 
graduation. A new Bible Training 
Course has been added, the purpose of 
which is to aid those whose prepara- 
tory work is deficient, and who there- 
fore are not able to take with profit 
the more advanced courses. The value 
of this course can be appreciated only 
by those who have personal knowl- 
edge of the limitations under which 
so many worthy men are working. At 
the same time the Classical Course 
offers a curriculum which compares 
favorably with that of the older sem- 
inaries in the North. Thus Talladega 
is endeavoring to extend a helping 
hand to those whose educational ad- 
vantages have been limited, and at the 
same time to afford those prepared for 
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it the opportunity to train themselves 
to become religious leaders. 

With three resident courses—Classi- 
cal, granting the degree of B.D.— 
English, granting a diploma—and the 
new Bible Training Course and a Cor- 
respondence Course to assist non-resi- 
dent students, the Theological Depart- 
ment offers unusual opportunities to 
the young men of the South. 

The department is also correlating 
its work along sociological lines, with 
various practical activities in the com- 
munity that constitute a real part of 
the training of the minister for his 
work. This practical Christian work 
includes mission Sunday-schools, jail 
meetings, poorhouse visitation, house 
to house visitation, and meetings held 
in the city churches in co-operation 
with the pastors. 
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THE NEGRO AND HIGHER LEARNING 


Prof. J. A. Wilson, Ph. B., Clark University 


T is said that the masses of the 
Negro race are ignorant, that they 
~_. must go slowly, and that they will 
have to remain largely a laboring class. 
It would then appear than handicraft 
is the all important thing. But this is 
not so. Perhaps there may remain a 
laboring class, but handicraft is not 
the all-important thing—although it 
has its importance. The masses must 
be uplifted, but why limit the plane? 
In the first place, who is to carry on 
this uplifting work? Must the in- 
struction be given by another race? 
Should those be allowed to take con- 
trol who assert that education is a mis- 
chievous thing? These questions are 
solution of this problem. 

The Negro may be compelled for 
many years to belong to the laboring 
class. But whatever is good for the 
development of one race is good for 
the development of another. As has 
been predicted, the Negro people may 
not all rise above the middle classes. 


However, if we look back over the 
history of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
we shall find that it is just the middle 
and laboring classes that have given 
to the world much of its best material. 
A source of the greatest pride to our 
Republic to-day is the universal op- 
portunity of education for the poorest 
and humblest. 

If the Negro race is to have a glori- 
ous future, it must have all the lati- 
tude in the pursuit of knowledge that 
other races have. All avenues of life 
should be thrown open to the Negro 
youth. He should be encouraged to 
take advanced courses, whenever and 
wherever possible, and if there is any 
desire for specific work, he should be 
encouraged to enter such a field. Still 
further, he should be familiar with the 
ancient classics, modern languages, 
mathematics, science, philosophy, and 
with all the other branches of study 
that go to form a liberal education. 
He should distinguish himself by rare 
attainments and thus advance the in- 
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terests of the race as well as his own. 
It has always been intellect that has 
commanded notice. The Negro has 
been and always will be measured by 
the heights reached by its most schol- 
arly and intellectual men; by what 
these have done and said, and by their 
influence upon the world at large. 
Therefore, the real test comes in the 
field of higher learning; for the 
world’s estimate will depend upon the 
intellectual pace that can be kept with 
other races. 

Negro colleges and universities have 
sent forth numbers of physicians, 
teachers, lawyers, ministers and busi- 
ness men. These are the advance guard 
in the upward struggle. The criminals 
are not those that come from schools 
like the above mentioned. From such 
schools come broad-minded men and 
women who carry into the family life 
a higher element, and who make better 
fathers and mothers to rear future 
generations. Thus, the children will 
inherit the aspirations and ambitions 
of the parents. 
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In this way will the 
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race be placed upon a higher plane of 
civilization, to which it never could 
attain were it narrowed down to mere 
handiwork. No one doubts that from 
the education received in lower grades 
of schools, and even manual training, 
the Negro may attain to wealth, hon- 
esty and respectability. While these 
are necessary in order to rise, yet if 
he would attain to the highest point 
of civilization, he must have the higher 
learning. 

Industrial schools do not and can- 
not furnish this higher education. 
Then, too, those desiring it cannot en- 
ter college because of the necessary 
expense. Therefore, this work should 
be encouraged and stimulated. The 
call is for well-trained minds as never 
before. The harmful results of ig- 
norant leadership are seen at every 
turn. Only in such schools where 
moral and intellectual training are pur- 
sued to the highest point of perfection 


-can this race look for intelligent lead- 


ership. 
[S. W. Christian Advocate.] 
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A SOUTHERNER’S PLEA FOR BROTHERHOOD 


The Rev. B. F. Riley, D.D., of Birmingham, Ala., is the author of a discussion of the interracial 


question. 


The excerpt from the pages of this book of a native Southerner, and son of an original slave 


holder, indicates somewhat of its refreshing boldness and fairness. 


IDE by side with the white race, 
S the large Negro population af- 
; fords a sphere for the exercise 
of the spirit both of home and for- 
eign missions. Africa is at our door; 
Ethiopia stretches forth her hands. 
The misinterpretation of providence 
would seem, under existing condi- 
tions, to be impossible. If, however, 
our thoughts concerning the Negro 
be only those of opposition, prejudice 
or aversion, then shall we absolutely 
fail of the appreciation of our duty. 

We despise the arrogance and ex- 
clusiveness of a sect which flourished 
in the days of the Master, the haughty 
bearing of which sect was such that it 
abstained from touching others, fear- 


ful of contamination. We detest the 
stateliness of their port as they held 
themselves aloof from the Gentiles, 
whom they classed as heathen, and 
whose bearing wore the expression, “I 
am better than thou.” We read with 
interest of the prejudice of a Jewish 
disciple who had been commissioned 
to a Gentile heathen home, and who 
after a struggle was compelled to say, 
“Of a truth, I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons.” With re- 
luctant spirit the stern Jew yielded, 
and the centurion was recognized as a 
man of God purely from unclouded 
principle. 

Far more than we are willing to 
acknowledge, we are swayed by preju- 
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dice. While its class among the pas- 
sions is that of the unworthy, preju- 
dice is as strong as steel, as firm 
as adamant. In its stability it is like 
the mountains. In its paradoxical 
character it can both hear and not 
hear. Deaf to a thousand thunders 
on one side, on the other it can hear 
the tick of a watch. An element of 
weakness, there is yet nothing 
stronger. While it is unworthy, it is 
one of the most potent of the agen- 
cies that sway the judgment. It ex- 
cites ridicule and opposition where it 
should stir pity and awaken interest. 
But once overcome by judgment and 
conscience, it is like the sudden re- 
versal of a mountain torrent. Saul, 
the prejudiced Pharisee, became Paul, 
the prince of apostles. It indicates 
the sudden development of a great 
character when prejudice succumbs to 
principle, and passion yields to duty. 
This is the demand of the present 
hour. More than on any other others 
Christianity has laid its grip on the 
white race of the world, yet innately 
this white race cherishes an aversion 
for the colored races—the red, the 
tawny, the saffron and the black. This 
aversion is born of nature, not of 
grace. If God is no respecter of per- 
sons, neither should His people be. 
Controlled as we may be by the con- 
ventionalities of social life, with God, 
the common basis is one of religious 
equality. Not till the middle wall of 
partition is leveled religiously between 
man and man, and every nation and 
tribe is greeted on the basis of con- 
fraternity, will the religion of the Na- 
zarene make headway in the world. 
The enlarged application of this 
principle to the present discussion is 
unnecessary, its statement is its appli- 
cation. More than on any ground, 
Christianity halts just here. No Chris- 
tion can follow alone the cleavage of 
preference, for that may be only the 
index finger of prejudice; each must 
yield to duty and principle if his con- 
victions savor of the views of the 
Nazarene. “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” 
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The numerous inequalities in the 
application of the Jaws of a common 
country; the frequent injustices al- | 
ready recited in the preceding pages; 
the acts of vengeance indulged and 
tolerated, and the neglect of the moral 
condition of millions of a race, no 
matter what be the reasons given or 
the pretext offered, are conditions 
which call for white Christian manli- 
ness, sympathy, and effort. It should 
be clear to all alike that present con- 
ditions are bearing on their surface 
toward the future, the seeds of trou- 
bles to come. The results are not yet 
visible, they are only indicated in the 
tendencies of the present, and ten- 
dencies are prophetic. Unless relief 
to the present situation be afforded, a 
harvest of problematical difficulties 
will grow for a future generation. 
Nothing is clearer than that demoral- 
ization is insidiously seeking its way 
beneath the foundations of our most 
cherished institutions. Remove from 
the present generaton respect for law 
and a disregard of the simplest rights, 
and the, vision of disaster already 
looms on the horizon of the future. 

Some time ago the writer was seat- 
ed in the editorial room of a certain 
prominent daily journal, when the re- 
port was brought in that a young man 
known to the editor had killed a 
Negro, and the reporter of the deed 
said, “And he is thinking of running 
off.” The reply from the young edi- 
tor was: “Not for killing a Negro!” 
The conditions from which sentiments 
like these are even possible portend 
nothing cheering for the future. If 
the sturdy Christian sentiment of the 
land cannot correct these and other 
conditions, nothing can. 

Thus, Dr. Riley pleads for education 
of the Negro, helpful appreciation and 
consideration and full adoption of the 
plain principles of the Gosepl. He 
asks for a genuine acknowledgment 
of manhood. There is a pathetic ap- 
peal to the heart of Christianity, North 
and South, to extend to the “brother 
in black” every possible means of pro- 
tection and assistance. 


I believe in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Not the 
brotherhood of white 


Judge Stafford 
men, but the brother- 


Supreme Court 


District of 

Columbia hood of all men. I be- 
On Disfranchise- ,-. Es 

ment lieve in the golden rule 


and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and I stand by the Constitution 
of the United States, including the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. That is my creed and my 
platform. 

The broad subject of our confer- 
ence is the negro and the nation, not 
the negro and the North, not the 
negro and the South, not the negro 
and the white man, but the negro 
and the nation. The questions it 
brings up are national. They can- 
not be settled by any one race and 
still less by any one section. They 
concern the whole country, and they 
must be answered by the country as 
a whole. If the Constitution is not 
binding in South Carolina, it is not 
binding in New York. If it cannot 
protect the black man it cannot long 
protect the white. 

If fifteen States can set aside the 
Constitution at their pleasure. there 
is no Constitution worth the name. 
If a State can nullify one clause it 
can, in a single Congressional dis- 
can nullify the whole. Ifa State can, 
in a single Congressional district, 
deliberately exclude three-fourths of 
its eligible voters from the pools on 
the real ground of color, and yet in- 
sist upon having them all counted 
for the purpose of holding a seat in 
the national assembly, it can per- 

_petrate a fraud on every legally con- 
stituted Congressional district in the 
United States, and there is no secur- 
ity for representative government in 
any corner of the land. 

If any class or race can be per- 
manently set apart from and pushed 
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down below the rest in political and 
civil rights, so may any other class 
or race when it shall incur the dis- 
pleasures of its more powerful asso- 
ciates, and we may say farewell at 
once to the principles on which we 
have counted for protection. 

We are confronted, not by a the- 
ory, but by a fact. That fact is the 
deliberate and avowed exclusion of 
a whole race of our fellow-citizens 
from their constitutional rights, ac- 
companied by the announcement 
that that exclusion must and shall 
be permanent. It is not that the 
negro is ignorant, nor that he is 
poor, nor that he is vicious, but that 
he is a negro. Even when he is good 
and learned and rich, he must still 
be excluded because he is still a 
negro. That is the proposition, and 
that it is which makes it the duty of 
all who dissent from such a doctrine 
to make their dissent known and 
make it uncompromising and clear. 

It will not do to shut our eyes to 
the real causes and results of the 
war—especially now when Northern 
indifference and Southern injustice 
strike hands to keep the black race in 
a new bondage is helpless and hope- 
less as the old. As a member of 
the white race and turning for the 
moment to white men, I say that our 
race will deserve any calamity the 
presence of the black race may bring. 
We brought it here by theft and 
force. We owed it liberty and we 
gave it a chain. We owe it light and 
we give it darkness. We owe it op- 
portunity and we hedge it around 
with restraints. We owe it the court- 
house and we give it the lynching 
LLeG, 

Shame on the race that holds in its 
hands the wealth of the continent 
and carries in its brain the accumu- 
lated culture of the centuries, and 
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yet, refusing to lift ignorance and 
vice to the level of enlightenment 
and virtue, makes that ignorance 
and vice an excuse for the denial of 
rights. Never until the white man 
has spent his last surplus dollar 
and exhausted the last faculty of his 
brain in the effort to lift up his 
weakerbrother—never until then can 
he stand in the presence of infinite 
justice and complain of the ignor- 
ance or the criminality of the black. 

America did not choose the great 
doctrine of equal rights—that im- 
mortal truth chose America. It has 
moulded her from the beginning; it 
will mould her until the end; but, if 
it cannot, it will cast her off with the 
wreckage of the past and take up 
some other nation that shall be 
found worthy. 


I object to disfranchising, not be- 
cause the negro is disfranchised, but 
because the whole per- 


Hon. A. E. j Pp 
Pillsbury on formance is_ political 
omega fraud upon the whole 
men 


community, the whole 
country, all the non-disfranchising 
States. Disfranchising the negro has 
multiplied by at least two the politi- 
cal power of every white voter in 
disfranchising States and by so 
much has disfranchised the other 
white voters in the thirty-seven non- 
disfranchising States. 


“T have no hesitancy in saying that 
I believe it to be both unjust and 
Cardinal Gib- impolitic. Unjust be- 
cause it is designed to 


bons on : é 
Disfranchise- deprive a certain class 
pneu of our fellow men of 


the rights duly conferred upon them 
by the highest law of the land, im- 
politic, because, in my opinion, it 
must ultimately injure the political 
organization which favors it, by stir- 
ring up bad blood and creating dis- 
sension within the ranks of that 
party. 

“Laws have recently been enacted 
in this State which, if properly en- 
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forced, will stamp out this un- 
doubted menace to the purity of our 
State and municipal governments. 
Apply these laws with equal impar- 
tiality to all corrupt voters, whether 
they be black or white, and I venture 
to predict that the demand for the 
disfranchisement of the so-called 
ignorant voter will no longer be in- 
sisted upon by those who have the 
honest administration of our public 
affairs really at heart.” 


The true theory of negro educa- 
tion in the South has been admirably 


Bishop Gallo- stated in these words: 
wayonthe “The rudiments of an 
a a ata education for all; in- 
Education dustrial training for 


the many, and a college course for 
the talented few.” The thirty thou- 
sand negro public schools of the 
South, on which $7,500,000 are ex- 
pended annually, and for which we 
have spent $125,000,000 since 1870, 
must be supplied with competent 
teachers of that race. 

To every man among them with 
the evident qualities of leadership, 
we should lend our Christian sym- 
pathy and a helping hand. President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth College, was 
entirely correct when he said: “I 
believe with a growing conviction 
that the salvation of the negro in 
this country lies with the excep- 
tional men of that race.” And those 
who have studied the philosophy of 
Christian missions, and the progress 
of civilization, will tell you that the 
same is true of all the peoples of 
the earth. We train and Christianize 
the exceptional men who are to be 
the real redeemers of their race, 
whether in China, Japan, India or 
Africa. 

Professor Max Muller, gives au- 
thoritative and conclusive testimony 
on this momentous matter: “The 
intellectual and moral character of 
a nation is formed in schools and 
universities, and those who educate 
a people have always been its real 
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masters, though they may go by a 
more modest name.” 


The most effectual way to life the 
masses to a higher plane materially, 
intellectually and mor- 
ally, is to do everything 
favoring the climbing 
up of an ever increas- 
ing minority to higher and higher 
intellectual and moral altitudes. "The 
relative few will eventually establish 
the place of the race. 


Dr. Van Holst 


I do not think the problem is in- 
soluable; I do not think any problem 
is insoluble, and I think 
we shall solve this 
problem only as we 
recognize and believe 
devoutly in the ideals and principles 
of America, which, if they mean 
anything at all, mean that all men 
without distinction, are to be free 
and equal, at least, in opportunity. 
That is what America is for, and the 
true American spirit cannot exist 
until America is for all men on equal 
terms, no matter who or what they 
are, or who or what they were, or 
where they came from, or what they 
believe, or what their race or color. 
We can solve this problem, we can 
solve any problem in politics and 
economics properly only by adher- 
ing to these fundamental principles. 


Brand 
Whitlock 


“There comes a time, no doubt, 
when our: friends read so much of 
the crime, the misdo- 
ing of the life of the 
worthless Negro, that 
they question, whether 
after all, the help that the Negro has 
received has been worth while. They 
ask, does it pay? If they could see 
and enjoy the culture of Negro 
homes.as it has been our pleasure on 
a recent-trip, where there is all the 
refinement that one would find 
among the same grade of people of 
any race, they would conclude that 


Negro Homes 
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returns amply justified the expendi- 
ture. Could our friends know the 
real worth, not only of the few lead- 
ers whose achievements are ex- 
ploited in the newspapers, but of the 
untinseled and pure gold character 
of the men and women in the lowly 
walks of life there would be no 
discouragement but a_ redoubled 
determination to push vigorously the 
solution of the problem which God 
has placed upon the American Na- 
tion.” 


Judge George C. Holt finds that of 
the 300,000 persons who have partici- 
pated in lynchings in the 
Judge Holt on past forty years, 100,- 
ooo are still living—“ap- 
proximately 100,000 un- 
hung murderers of that particular 
type.” The labor disturbances of the 
past five years have averaged more 
than 1,500 a year, and of these at 
least one-sixth have been accompanied 
by crimes of violence, maiming, and 
murder. Participants in such riots are 
felons, and of this class are “165,000 
men—guilty of felony or murder now 
living.” In Kentucky, Southern In- 
diana, and Ohio are the pillaging, as- 
saulting, and murderous bands of 
night riders, and “no night rider has 
ever been convicted of any crime.’ 
“No punishment, except a trifling fine, 
or, in very rare cases, a short im- 
prisonment, has been imposed in such 
cases.” 


Lynching 


It costs $55,000 to make a 12-inch 
gun. The money that goes to pay 
for this gun would reclaim 1,571 acres 
of land, providing homes for 196 peo- 
ple. When all the guns on all the bat- 
tleships are shot one time, the gov- 
ernment blows off in noise and smoke 
$150,000. This would reclaim more 
than 4,000 acres of land, giving homes 
to more than 500 farmers and their 
families. The money consumed in 
powder is lost to all future. 
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District Secretary George W. Hinman of San 
Francisco, writes; 

The supporters of the work for Chi- 
nese and Japanese in this country will 
be encouraged by a statement of the 
results accomplished, as indicated by 
the Census Bulletin of Religious 
Bodies. In 1906 there were reported 
88 churches, of ten denominations, 
with 4,854 members, holding services 
in the Chinese language, and 35 
churches of six denominations, with 
4,846 members, holding services in the 
Japanese language. In the case of 
the Chinese churches especially, this 
represents only a small residum of the 
actual. Christian influence exerted by 
the missions in this country, as such 
a large number of Christian Chinese 
have returned to their own land. Those 
now in the Chinese churches in 
America are giving for the support of 
missionary work in their own country 
an amount of which, unfortunately, 
we have no accurate statistics, but 
which, judged by specific instances, is 
very large. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rev. James F. Brodie, D.D., 
for several years treasurer of Fisk 
University, died August 16th last. Dr. 
Brodie was born in Hammond, N. Y., 
in 1854, and was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1876, and Union 
Theological Seminary in 1881. He was 
an able and good man. 


The Rev. H. H. Hinman was born 
in Woodbridge, Conn., in 1822, but 
moved to Ohio with his parents when 
he was nine years of age. He was 
graduated with a medical education in 
1846. His medical practice, however, 
soon interrupted by a call to the more 
direct religious work. In 1860 he was 
ordained and sent with his wife by 
the American Missionary Association 
to Africa, where he remained five 
years. He returned to this country in 
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1866. He filled several pastorates. He 
was a reformer by temperament and 
nature, but always of sweet spirit and 
lovely character. He was the father 
of A. M. A. District Secretary Hin- 
man, of the Pacific Coast, some time 
missionary in China. 


In the death of Mrs. Margaret O. 
Stevens Rowland, wife of Dr. Ed- 
ward. G. Rowland, principal of 
Black Mountain Academy, Evarts, 
Ky., who died October 10, after a 
brief illness, the American Mission- 
ary Association records the loss of 
an exceptionally noble woman and 
a devoted missionary. A _ letter 
from her father in Clinton, Con- 
necticut, says: “She was home this 
summer and returned with high 
hopes of building up the school.” 
Mrs. Rowland was a graduate of 
Wellesley College. We _ greatly 
mourn her departure from us and 
sympathize deeply with those who 
are in the innermost circle of this 
sorrow. 


We have received the sad intelli- 
gence of the. death of our friend, 
Mr. John R. Savage, principal of 
Cottage Grove Academy in Ala- 
bama. Mr. Savage was the victim 
of tuberculosis, which he fought 
with great courage and hope, but 
vainly. He died on October 27. 
Our friend passed away in early 
manhood, but not until he had ac- 
complished a great work and given 
a splendid illustration of self-sacri- 
fice and of a life devoted to the 
welfare of the most needy of his 
people. He was a graduate of the 
college department of ‘Talladega 
College and was a product of the 
American Missionary Association 
schools from his youth up. We 
hope to publish, in a future number, 
the story of his life from the pen 
of the teacher who discovered him 
when a lad, and who has since been 
his constant friend. 
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A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


There are hundreds of little people around us whose lives need to be 
made glad at Christmas time and all the year round. The Sunday-School 
Society brings cheer to thousands of children and youth who would 
know nothing of the real joy and blessing of the Christ coming, were it 
not for the services of its devoted workers. 

Each church and Sunday-school may help a whole community by 
planting a Sunday-school. Let our Sunday-schools and churches see 
that they have done their full share for the support of the Sunday-School 
Society for the year that is drawing to its close, and that generous 
provision is made for the work during the coming year. In this way 

Christmas cheer may be carried all the year through. 


DR. McMILLEN’S WORK 


From many directions there come testimonials of the noble services 
rendered by the late Dr. McMillen. A strong man, with tears in his eyes, 
said, “Dr. McMillen was a father to us all in our little Sunday-school and 
church that was so often pastorless and in need. We shall miss him as 
one from our family.” 

Dr. Gunsaulus said, “If I had my life to reinvest I do not know of 
any nobler service than that in which he was engaged.” 

A little volume is being prepared with tributes to his work and 
memory. 


A MEMORABLE SUNDAY-SCHOOL GATHERING 


At the meeting of the Inter-denominational Sunday-School Council 
held in Philadelphia, October 27 and 28, there were gathered workers of 
nearly every Sunday-School Society in the country. These represented 
the editorial, educational, missionary, and publishing departments. 

There was deep interest in all problems which are pressing in connection 
with religious education. Denominational lines were not obliterated, but 
all the representatives had their faces toward the light, and one great and 
lofty purpose animated all. 

It was found that there were hundreds of communities, even in our 
most favored states, where the young people are growing up without any 
organized Christian influences. A strong plea was made by the repre- 
sentatives of the different denominations for an advance in Sunday-school 
extension. 
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DRY VALLEY REVIVAL 


We had virtually surrounded this 
point with our Tent-meetings. One 
lady was present at Newton who 
came eighteen miles. She told us 
that the people a few miles farther 
south had held Sunday-school the 
last ten summers without any help 
of a missionary. Later we held 
meetings ten miles away, which 
several of them attended. They ad- 
journed their school twice, and 
nearly fifty of them came in a pro- 
cession. One man has since told me 
he kept in touch with our work by 
telephone. 
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ripe, that they would build a meet- 
ing house this fall, and they wanted 
an organization behind it. We did 
not decide the matter then, but when 
we announced, the next Sunday, to 
150 people, that we had changed our 
plans, had put off one meeting and 
given up another and would return 
twenty miles and hold a meeting 
at Dry Valley, there was great re- 
joicing. 

The series of meetings only lasted 
six days, from Tuesday to Sunday, 
during which time we gathered forty 
names of those who agreed to unite 
with a Congregational church. 

Two of us remained over after 


THE FOUR WORKERS IN NEBRASKA, 1910 


They began urging us to come 
and hold a meeting with them. We 
told them we could not do so this 
summer, as our engagements were 
all made before we began, but we 
would remember them next year. 
Finally, as we were about to move 
eastward, they invited us to take 
dinner at one of their homes, where 
we found they had consulted to- 
gether, and others were there to eat 
with us. Then they beset us again, 
some with tears in their eyes, to 
come and hold a meeting with them 
and organize a Congregational 
church. They said the time was 


the tent was gone and held a meet- 
ing for business, Monday evening in 
the schoolhouse. Some came thir- 
teen miles to unite with the church. 
One couple came three miles, who 
are over eighty years old, and had 
been church members more than 
sixty years. We tried to do the 
business thoroughly, and it was after 
midnight when the meeting ended; 
but they all seemed to enjoy it. 

I never saw a people more united. 
We did not hear a word of opposi- 
tion. Several of them said, “We are 
so glad you people came among 
us; no others could do what you 
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have done.” Some were surprised 


that the young people decided to 
live Christian lives without any ex- 
citement. The young man who 
drove us eighteen miles to the 
train on Tuesday, said, “I have seen 
a good many -revivals in Virginia, 
but I never ‘saw one as thorough as 
that before, and no excitement about 


it.’ There are others, some of them 
aged, whom the newly elected dea- 
cons will visit, and we shall expect 
them to be received at the time of 
the recognition council, two months 
hence. 


J. D. Stewart, 
Superintendent for Nebraska. 


THE GOSPEL TENT 


PIONEERING IN MONTANA 


I was in a bank at the rail- 
road station six weeks ago. ‘The 
banker introduced me to a man and 
woman who came into the bank. 
They discovered what my work is 
and remarked with much earnest- 
ness that they wished they could 
have religious help in their commu- 
nity. I accordingly arranged for 
services for them the very next Sun- 
day. 

Out of that casual meeting in the 
bank has grown a good Sunday- 
school and a church organization in 
their locality. 

In my visit to the community three 
days ago I stopped over night with 
an intelligent family from Ohio, who 
moved upon a homestead three years 
ago. The family consisted of father 
and mother, aged about seventy, and 
a grown up son and daughter. They 


said, “We cannot tell you what a 
treat your visit to us has been. Your 
conversation seems to open a door 
into the great wide world again.” 
I left the home in the morning and 
called through the community, stop- 
ping later in the day on my return 
to town. The old man said, “I 
have been weeping for joy all the 
forenoon. I have been praying for 
three years for a Sunday-school and 
church and now my prayer is an- 
swered. How can I thank you 
enough?” I have to tell people, 
under such circumstances, that I 
could not come at all if it were not 
for churches and Sunday-schools 
that are willing to give money to 
help pay my expenses for coming. 
This is a sample of what your mis- 
sionary money is doing. 


E. E. Smith, 
Missionary in Montana. 


—— 
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REDFIELD COLLEGE’S OPPORTUNITY 


By President Noah Calvin Hirschy 


HE Russian Germans who 
have settled the _ great 
northwest by tens of thou- 

sands, from the lakes to the coast 
are in reality no longer Germans. 
They never were Russians. They 
have not yet become Americans. 
When Catharine Il. sat upon the 
throne of Russia their forefathers 
were invited by her to settle in 
Russia. They were granted re- 
ligious liberty, enjoyed politicai 
favors, and could also become land 
owners under very favorable con- 
ditions. Such migrations, together 
with the privations of frontier life, 
while they usually bring material 
gain, also result in a corresponding 
loss of culture and of the larger in- 
tellectual life. Deprived of these 
refining influences, their language 
degenerated into a rural patois, 
varying greatly from one com- 
munity to another. It was the 
natural result of constraining con- 
ditions for nearly two centuries. 
As time went on their privileges 
were gradually lessened. Religious 
life and liberty were largely lost. 
Their political freedom became a 
mere name. They were forced to 
learn the Russian language and to 
become Russian citizens in order to 
maintain their material advantages. 
By a recent act of government, the 
Germans are now prohibited from 
becoming property owners either in 
Russia or Siberia. This gradual 


lessening of rights and privileges 
naturally resulted in a feeling of 
aversion towards the church which 
they otherwise loved, and in a sus- 
picion against the government to 
which they were otherwise loyal. 
So these later Puritans have become 
Pilgrims to our northwestern plains, 
to enjoy the same liberty and free- 
dom as our fathers did in New Eng- 
land and in Pennsylvania and in 
other colonies centuries ago. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these later 
pilgrims are in our country now. 
But with all their coming they are 
foreigners. They bring with them 
their own language and customs, 
their aversion to church authority, 
and their suspicion of the govern- 
ment. It is our duty to American- 
ize them, to help them to their lost 
culture, to furnish them a church 
home where they can enjoy their 
freedom, and to show them the 
possibility of being free citizens 
under a government of which they 
may themselves be an intelligent 
part. This is the field, and this is 
the work, of Redfield College. 
With their aversion to the author- 
ity of the church as they know it in 
their country, they very naturally 
take to Congregationalism in our 
country wherever they come into 
touch with it. As a result of the 
efficient labors among them for the 
last quarter century, there are to- 
day two hundred organized congre- 
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gations with a membership of over 
11,000. And this number is certain 
to double itself during the next de- 
cade. The results of the work a- 
mong those people show that the 
Congregational system is peculiarly 
well adapted to meet their needs. 

They bring with them so many 
wcrthy qualities that their coming 
is a great blessing for our country. 
They possess thrift, industry, econ- 
omy, perseverance, almost to a mar- 
velous degree. They do not seek the 
congested portions of the cities to 
perish morally and materially, but 
for the most part go out on the 
open plains under the broad expanse 
of the western horizon, breathe the 
invigorating atmosphere, develop a 
sturdy and vigorous life, and estab- 
lish homes for themselves and their 
children. 

James J. Hill, perhaps the great- 
est constructive mind in railroad 
circles to-day, in a recent address 
in Minneapolis fittingly recognized 
the contribution these Germans are 
making to the material development 
of the northwest: 

“The debt of gratitude the states 
of the northwest owe to the Ger- 
mans,” he says, “is not only for 
what they have done in developing 
the country as no others have done, 
but as well for conserving it for the 
future by not exhausting and ruin- 
ing the soil.” “Show me,” he con- 
tinues, “a place where the Germans 
settled and I will show you a con- 
tented, prosperous community, 
whose farms yield splendid crops 
without destroying the soil. Mate- 
rially the northwest has profited 
greatly through the incoming of 
the Germans from Russia.” 

They also bring with them a re- 
ligious zeal and devotion. What- 
ever they may have lost through 
their migrations, and whatever they 
may have acquired that is undesir- 
able, they did not lose their love for 
the Bible, and their interest in re- 
ligious services. They love their 
prayer service almost with a passion. 
They go to church not merely when 
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it is convenient, but whenever ser- 
vices are appointed. Ten miles, and 
even twenty, is not too far for them. 
No summer’s heat nor winter’s cold 
can keep them away. 

Such are the Russian Germans of 
our northwest. They are with us in 
large numbers. They have come to 
stay. They are taking possession 
of the land. They will some day 
play an important part in the politi- 
cal and religious life of that new em- 
pire. They are in need of help, tre- 
mendously in need of a larger life 
of culture through education, of a 
broader knowledge of religious and 
ethical truth, and a better under- 
standing of civic and social right- 
eousness under a free government. 
We owe them this, and must bring 
it to them if we would be true to 
ourselves and to our country. 

In a measure it is a missionary 
problem, but better said it is a prob- 
lem of education. Do we not 
read?—‘“Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations.” 

I doubt whether the Congrega- 
tional Education Society has ever 
taken up a field promising larger re- 
turns than when it took under its 
fostering care the new Redfield 
College, at the time when it became 
a union of the former Redfield 
College and the German American 
College of Wilton Junction, Iowa, 
in 1904. 

This school is the channel through 
which these people are and will be 
reached most effectively. When 1 
speak of returns from this mission- 
ary field, I do not mean an increase 
in membership in the churches only, 
although the increase for the last 
three years was ten per cent, 
whereas among the English-speak- 
ing churches for the same time it 
was only from one to three per cent. 
No such increase can be shown a- 
mong any other foreign people in 
our country. But particularly en- 
couraging are the financial returns 
for foreign missions, home missions, 
and education. The missionary re- 
ports will verify this statement. 
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Here is a specific example. I was 
asked to be Festredner speaker at 
the missionary meeting of a small 
church in North Dakota. It was the 
24th day of October, and now and 
then a snowflake was seen foretell- 
ing what was in store in large quan- 
tities, to be carried by swifter winds 
ere long. The little church stood 
alone on a hill 35 miles from the 
nearest railroad station. Only one 
house could be seen from the church. 
At half past nine carriages began to 
appear rolling in over the hills. At 
ten the congregation of upwards of 
150 had gathered in the little church. 

There was only one subject on 
which I dared preach that morning, 
and that was Foreign Missions. 
The hour closed, an offering was re- 
ceived. And when those sturdy sons 
of that northern clime brought forth 
their brawny hands from their pock- 
ets there were no pennies in them, 
but some of that stuff that helped 
to fill the hat. A light luncheon, a 
social hour, horses fed, and all were 
ready for another sermon. 

There was no choice as to the 
theme; it had to be Home Missions. 
Another offering, a spirited song, 
and the announcement of the 
amount contributed. One hundred 
and eighty-two dollars, the deacon 
said. What shall we do with it? 
A third for Foreign Missions was 
the reply from the congregation. 
Another third for Home Missions, 
said another. The remainder was 
given for education. These were new- 
comers in our country having been 
here from two to six years. Is it 
not a wonder that a people so tre- 
mendously in need themselves, are 
willing to give so liberally for the 
good of others? 

In the present campaign for an 

endowment fund for Redfield Col- 
lege, James J. Hill pledged $50,000 
in recognition of what the College 
.seeks to do among these Germans, 
_and these people, in their last Gen- 
eral Conference, pledged $50,000 to- 
wards this endownment fund and 
are now at work to raise it. 
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Unlike any other college of our 
church, the scope of Redfield Col- 
lege is not geographical, but inter- 
national. It is a bi-lingual college. 
I would make it a polyglot insti- 
tution by providing for the higher 
education of the large Scandina- 
vian population of the northwest. 
There are over 100,000 of these 
splendid people in the Dakotas a- 
lone, and some of them are finding 
their way into our College. It has 
students to-day from Connecticut 
and from Oregon and from the 
States between. The College min- 
isters to a people more than to a 
locality, to a condition more than to 
a community. A larger per cent. of 
the graduates of Redfield College are 
to-day engaged in religious work 
than of any other college in our 
country. Twenty four students are 
there to-day preparing themselves 
to enter a theological seminary, to 
Serve their own people later on. 

The nearest other Congregational 
College is 170 miles away. The next 
one is 210 miles distant. Redfield 
College has a territory as large as 
all New England in which there is 
no other college of any sort. 

Here opens the way for a large 
and promising future for a religious 
and educational center in one of the 
‘greatest agricultural districts of our 
country. 

It remains for some one to seize 
the opportunity of endowing a col- 
lege in the heart of an agricultural 
center, and for an agricultural 
people. 

Redfield College is the beginning 
of just such an institution. It needs 
more of your culture and refinement, 
more of your firmer grip of ethical 
and religious truth, more of your 
broader understanding of social and 
political problems, more of your deeper 
life. And as the renowned Harvard 
University needed for long years the 
fostering help of old England, so the 
West will long continue to need 
tremendously your interest, your co- 
operation, and your financial 
support. 


THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT OF FAIRMOUNT 
COLLEGE, KANSAS 


By Mary B. Dimond 


that educational plant of 

Wichita, Kansas, which looks 
to Congregational skies for occa- 
sional refreshing showers. 

Wichita, Kansas, is a city which 
during the sixteen years of the ex- 
istence of the college has risen from 
a population of eighteen thousand 
to one of about sixty thousand, 
and is the center of a broad area 
of vigorous, ambitious and grow- 
ing population. From all this 
region students come into Fair- 
mount for their higher training: ~ 
boys and girls in preparatory 
courses, young men and young 
women in the college proper. 

Our object in these pages is to 
bring to notice the present status 
of the Women’s Department of 
this institution. 

A healthy child outgrowing 
his jacket, and our institutions 
for human betterment, are de- 
veloping faster than accommo- 
dations can be provided. The 
most peremptory need of the 
growing young college is an ade- 
quate home for the young 
women students. 

The occupying of rooms in 
scattered lodging places, now the 
only resource for the majority, 
is undesirable for the reason 
that it destroys that homogeneity 
which constitutes much of the 
charm as well as the value of the 
life of a school girl. Then the 
molding influence of such a per- * 
sonality as should be found wisely 
ruling over and genially mingling with 
these young women is perceptibly di- 
minished by distance and the lack 
of a common home feeling. 

In Holyoke Cottage, now the only 
center for it, this unifying, inspiring 
and mothering influence is found in a 
high degree. But this cottage with its 
very limited proportion of space re- 
quired for administration, will shelter 
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but a baker’s half dozen of girls, the 
outrooming contingent trooping in for 
meals regardless of weather, while 
the students from the city, who need 
suitable space 
center for their noon meal and in- 
termission, fare as they may. Even 
so the dining accommodations 
overflow into the front hall. Aside 


MISS FLORA C. CLOUGH 


DEAN OF THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, FAIRMOUNT 


CoLLecE, Kansas 


from the small general reception 
room the Dean has but one room in 
which to carry on all the functions 
of her office, with its incidental but 
numberless demands as guide, phil- 
osopher and friend to her young 
folk, as well as to seek such repose 
as these duties and those of her 
position as teacher in the college 
will allow. 

These and other considerations 


and a congenial - 
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make pressing the need of a suitable 
housing for this department. 

When the wise man weighs the 
question to give or not to give 
Practical support to any institution, 
educational or other, a careful con- 
sideration of its product is the most 
important factor in bringing the 
answer. In this regard the 
Women’s Department of Fairmount 
College, with all its limitations, 
need not speak diffidently of its 
achievements. What has been 
wrought has not been wrought by 
richness of apparatus and equipment, 
but by that power which makes a col- 
lege out of a right teacher at one end 
of a log and a pupil at the other. 

This power of personality is 
found in the Dean of this depart- 
ment; one of the modest heroines 
of Christian education, who for 
fifteen years has set her heart and 
purpose steadfastly to this. work, 
unterrorized by its difficulties, un- 
beguiled by lure of more golden fields. 

For the sake of Miss Clough, as 
well as for the oncoming generation, 
a worthy building to house her and 
her flock should rise in Fairmount 
grounds, giving that comfortable 
largeness and fitness for its func- 
tions which have heretofore been 
so bravely gone without. 
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A word as to the product; on 


every hand in this region, and 
in “the regions beyond,” womanly 
lives are being lived in homes, 


schools, and fields of Christian ser- 
vice, confessing that inspiration in 
the higher and deeper things came 
to them in the years spent in the 
little inadequate home of their 
school days. In many cases the 
testimony is given that under the 
unordained pastor of young souls 
who presided, there was awakened the 
first interest in their own inner and 
spiritual history. 

We have appeals, many and ur- 
gent, on behalf of lowly poverty 
and ignorance. Would God all 
might find a full response! But is 
there not also an appeal to be made 
for those institutions which them- 
selves handicapped by narrow 
means, are developing from intel- 
ligent self-respecting families, young 
persons of character and high pur- 
pose, who are to preside over intel- 
lectual- homes, be leaders_in social 
influence, and to find themselves in 
the van of all movements which 
forward our Christian civilization? 

Soon, then, on this fair mount 
may a fair and fitting home arise 
for the nurturing of these future 
leaders! 


¢ 


WILLCOX SCHOOL, VERNAL, UTAH 


T was with great regret that the 
I resignation of Rev. Ludwig 
Thomsen, principal of this 
school, was accepted at the end of the 
school year. He was also pastor of 
the Kingsbury Church of Vernal, and 
had endeared himself to all by his 
high character and efficient service. 
The Society, however, is fortunate 
in being able to secure as his succes- 
sor the Rev. Oliver B. Loud, who was 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Lawton, Oklahoma. Mr. Loud be- 
comes both principal of Willcox 
school and pastor of the Kingsbury 
Church. 


The school is increasing beyond the 
inadequate accommodations of the 
original building and the Society has 
seen the pressing need for enlarge- 
ment, but because of pressure upon 
the treasury has not as yet been able 
to make the necessary provision. 

The school with its corps of Chris- 
tian teachers is a powerful missionary 
agency in the Ashley Valley, a field 
undisputed by any other religious 
body except the Mormon Church. If 
provision for the high school grade 
could be made, large numbers who 
naturally look to this school for an 
education would eagerly attend 
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THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


HIS Christmas will be the ninth in connection with which the Board has 
received a Christmas Fund by which the regular pensions were sup- 
plemented with a special cash Christmas gift. | 

Last year the Christmas Fund was the largest in its history, being 
$1,313.35. Weare hoping that at this Christmas it will at least be $1,500, but 
better yet $2,000. We have a larger number of pensioners than a year ago, 
and we desire to remember each one. The average pension, as reported to the 
Council in Boston, for the past three years, was $132. The bare statement of 
this fact must be sufficient to convince all that an extra Christmas gift in money 
would prove a very great blessing to these dear people, honored and beloved 
in all our churches. In former years they shared in the Christmas festivi- 
ties of their churches or were made doubly happy by the privilege of remem- 
bering others. But now their relation to the churches is quite different. Many 
of them are wholly unable to go to church. They are left in their homes with 
more or less of loneliness and with the fact of separation from the activities 
they formerly enjoyed. These Christmas remembrances, which the Board has 
been permitted to send to them in expression of the generosity and affection of 
Christian people in all parts of the land, has rung for them again the Christmas 
bells and brought to them great joy and peace. 

All who would share in this sweet ministry for the Christmas of 1910 
are requested to send checks to the New York office, if possible before the 
20th of the month. So far as we can, we try to arrange that these checks shall 
reach the pensioners on Christmas morning. 

The Christmas leaflet will be sent you on request. 


THE RELATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


No topic at the recent meeting of Twenty-five, the Secretary of the 
the National Council in Boston se- Board of Relief was asked by a mem- 
cured more attention, or led to more ber of the Committee two questions: 
earnest debate, than that of enlarg- (1) What is the relation of the Board 
ing the functions of the Council and to the Council and how was that rela- 
giving to it supervisory and adminis- tion brought about? (2) Was the 
trative relations to the National Socie- supervision of the Council efficient? 
ties. In the debates the relation of In substance the following answers 
the Board of Relief to the Council were given: The present Board of 
was frequently referred to. At one Relief is the result of a growing sense 
of the hearings of the Committee of of the importance of the work, de- 
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veloped in the various meetings of the 
Council beginning back as early as 
1877. The Council promoted the cause 
by accepting a bequest for Ministerial 
Relief of $10,000, in 1886, and ap- 
pointing a Committee to administer 
this fund and to cultivate the interest 
in the work throughout the denomina- 
tion. Later the Council committed 
this work to the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Council, a corporate body, and 
imstructed them to carry forward the 
work and report to subsequent Coun- 
cils. | In 1907 the Legislature of Con- 
necticut granted a new charter, chang- 
ing the name to the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief, and by 
the terms of the charter, placing the 
Board under the direct care of the 
Council. This charter was to become 
effective only when approved by the 
Council at its session in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October, 1907. That Council 
accepted the charter and elected fifteen 
members, as provided, to constitute 
the Board. These facts show the offi- 
cial and controlling relationship of the 
Council to the Board. To the second 
question the answer was that the rela- 
tion had been efficient in this respect, 
that the gentlemen appointed members 
of the Board by the Council had, by a 
large majority, given their personal 
attention and support to the work of 
the Board. 

That the Council appreciates its re- 
sponsibility in looking after the inter- 
ests and management of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief is illustrated by the 
fact that it adopted in Boston the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“In view of the possible enlargement of 
the administrative functions of the Na- 
tional Council, and in view of the fact that 
the work of Ministerial Relief is the con- 
spicuous experiment in administrative 
work now being carried on by the National 
Council, ; 

Voted, That the Commission of Nineteen 
in the course of its investigations be asked 
especially to review the work of Minis- 
terial elief as to its efficiency and 
economy, and make recommendations at 
the next regular adjourned or special 
meeting of the Council.” 

We have in this action evidence of 
the value of the relation which exists 


between the Council and this Board. 
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Here is an altogether wise and proper 
effort on the part of the Council to 
make its supervision efficient and valu- 
able. Fully six years ago the Secre- 
tary suggested the wisdom of the 
Council’s appointing a Committee to 
look into the whole subject of Minis- 
terial Relief, as conducted by the 
Board, whose report to the Council 
could be used by the Board in its 
appeals to the churches and individ- 
uals. These appeals would thus have 
the wisdom and recommendations of 
the Council, and be of the greatest 
value in securing funds for the work. 

We rejoice and are sure that every 
member of the Board rejoices in the 
action of the Council requesting the 
Commission of Nineteen, appointed to 
make practical and effective the pro- 
posed changes in the Council’s func- 
tions, to review the work of the Board 
of Relief. The time is at hand when 
the Congregational churches should 
take hold of the work of Relief in the 
largest and most generous way. The 
Board welcomes this co-operation on 
the part of the Council. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Special attention is called to two 
new leaflets just issued by the 
Board of Relief. One is entitled “A 
Bundle of Old Letters,” and the 
other “Greater Things for Minis- 
terial Relief.” These leaflets will 
be of special interest in connection 
with programs of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies or the meetings of 
Women’s Home Missionary Unions. 
We would be glad to send free of 
cost any number of these leaflets 
which may be desired. 


The Board has also printed in 
leaflet form under the title, “Two 
Notable Addresses,” the address of 
Dr. Lucien C. Warner on “Greater 
Things for Ministerial Relief,” and 
that of S. H. Woodrow, D.D., on 
“Pensions for Our Veteran Minis- 
ters,” delivered at the National 
Council in Boston. Copies will be 
furnished on request. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 2& WOMAN'S 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE HOME 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


President— 
Mrs. B. W. FirMan Ral 
1012 Iowa Street, Oak Park, Illinois 
Secretary— 
Mrs. G. H. SCHNEIDER So I 
3437 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Treasurer— 
Mrs. H. A. Fiint 
; 604 Willis Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
Editorial Secretary— 
Mrs. L. P. Rowianp ; : 
369 Fountain Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PROGRAM FOR W. H. M. U. 


December, 1910. 


THE COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
FOR HOME MISSIONS 


I. Tue History or THE MOVEMENT. 


(a) Its Spontaneity. 
(b) The Immediate Response 
(c) The Extent of the Movement. 


IJ. Summer CONFERENCES. 


(a) Their Location. 
(b) Their Splendid Purpose. 
(c) Their Grand Results. 


III. Home Misston Stupy Course. 
(a) Value of a Common Book for 


Study. 
(b) Christian Fellowship. 
(c) Church Federation. 


A small pamphlet containing the 
Constitution and By-Laws and‘a his- 
tory of the organization is the only 
literature upon this movement. Any 
work is known by its fruits. The 
desire for denominational unity found 
expression when the. women of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society ex- 
tended an invitation for a Union Con- 
ference, December 13th, 1906. Five 
societies met at that time and promptly 
organized. The number of affiliated 
societies is already nine. 

The work of the standing commit- 
tees best represents the purpose of the 


organization. The Home Mission 
Study Course has prepared a tentative 
list of subjects for the next seven 
years. The book for the current year 
will be of special interest to us be- 
cause it concerns Porto Rico, which is 
under the care of our A. M. A. 

The object of the committee on 
Home Missionary Literature is to 
supplement any omissions in the study 
book. Four Summer conferences 
were held last year, at Northfield, 
Winona, Boulder, Colorado, 
Mount Hermon, California. 

Special attention is given to the 
work .of encouraging a missionary 
sentiment in schools and colleges. 

A Home Mission Day of prayer is 
observed each year. The program for 
the fourth Thursday in February, 
1911, will be arranged by our own 
National Federation. 

The By-Law relating to the finan- 
ces has been amended. The Council 
is now financed by a contribution of 
$25 from each constituent Board, with 
the right on the part of the Council 
to ask for $15 more in case of need. 
On this basis the Council assumes the 
responsibility for the four Summer 
Conferences, in so far as they are not 
self-supporting. 

The Council is not an executive 
body. It does not assume a position 
of authority. It is rather an Advisory 
Board. It fulfills the spirit of our 
Lord's prayer,—‘‘that we all may be 
one.” 


and 


WOMAN’S FEDERATION 


THE NORTHFIELD CON- 
FERENCE 


_There are few locations for mis- 
Sionary conferences which offer such 
vital advantages as Northfield, Mass. 
The seminaries established near each 
other by the great evangelist, Dwight 
L. Moody, have created an atmos- 
phere there of personal devotion to 
service for the Lord. Round Top, 
where Dwight L. Moody and Mrs. 
Moody are buried, is sanctified 
ground ; and near these graves, every 
day at sunset during several confer- 
ences, inspiring devotional meetings 
are held. 

_The buildings of the seminary for 
girls are used for the conferences. 
The spacious Auditorium, seating 
twenty-five hundred, Sage Chapel and 
Stone Hall, are opened for meetings, 
several dormitories afford most com- 
fortable accommodations, and many 
tents give an out-door life to those 
who prefer it. Besides, beautiful 
views of wooded hills and the winding 
Connecticut River are seen at every 
step on the campus. 

The sessions of the fourth Inter- 
denominational Women’s Home Mis- 
sion Conference for the East were 
held in the Auditorium. Some who 
are not accustomed to early rising 
willingly made the effort necessary to 
hear Rey. T. Munro Gibson, LL.D., 
of St. John’s Wood, London, during 
the opening hour each morning. He 
is considered one of the most schol- 
arly and literary of those who teach 
the Bible. 

_ Mrs. D. E. Waid had large audi- 
ences to hear her lectures on the text- 
book, “Advance in the Antilles.” 

The time given to. Methods each 
day was taken by different women, 
and many suggestions and bits of ex- 
perience were given which will be of 
use to officers of mission societies. 
During the last period, Mrs. J. S. 
Comstock told such interesting mis- 
sionary stories for children that the 
audiences remained until the last min- 
ute of the morning session. 

The evening meetings were planned 
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to interest the general public and con- 
sisted of missionary addresses, lec- 
tures and a missionary rally. 

Many young ladies attended the 
C nference and they formed a choir 
to lead the singing, which was a good 
feature. A number of them chose 
the tent life, and for afternoon diver- 
sions they rowed on the river, took 
drives and played tennis, closing their 
athletics with ‘‘sports” for the amuse- 
ment of all. 

The social element was developed 
by denominational rallies and a recep- 
tion at Hotel Northfield. 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
WOMEN’S HOME MISSION- 
ARY UNIONS FOR 1911 


January. 
Tue TRANSFORMATION OF Porto Rico. 
American Missionary Association. 
February. 

PATRIOTISM AND WESTERN EDUCATION. 
Congregational Education Society. 
March. 

Tue Montana BAND. 

Cong. Home Missionary Society. 
April. 

Tue EASTER OFFERING. 

National Federation of Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Organizations. 
May. 

Tue Biacxest BLAck Bett: THE LowER 
MissIssipp1 VALLEY. _ 

American Missionary Association. 

June. 
Tue By-Ways anv Hepces. 


THE Way. 
Cong. Sunday-School and Pub. Soc. 
July. 

ForeIGN TEACHERS FOR ForEIGN PEOPLE. 
The Schauffler Memorial School. 
August. 

Wuat or tHe Box Worx? 

Cong. Home Missionary Society. 
September. 

Greater THINGS FoR MINisTERIAL RELIEF. 
Cong. Board of Ministerial Relief. 
October. 

Tue INDIANS AND THE ESKIMOS. .. 
American Missionary Association. 
November. 

Cuurcnues THAT Are WortH WHILE, 
Cong. Church Building Society. 
December. 

Tue WomeEN BEHIND THE RurRAL PROBLEM. 
Cong. Home Missionary Society. 


PREPARING 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer 


October, 


MAINE— 
Cong. Conf. and Miss. Soe. 
Blake,’ Treasurer, 68.92. 
Bath: Philippsburg, 5.31. 
4. Bethel: 6. Farmington: E. A. S.,_ 50c. 
Freeport: A. N. S., 1. Hampden: 8.65.. 
iston: L. F. W., 5. Portland: N. F., 1.50. 
Windham: Tirst, 5. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$271.52. 
N. H. Home Miss. Soe., rs B. Cross, Treas- 


urer, 108.94. 
Keene: A Friend, 20. 


Dalton: J. R., 1. 
Langdon: C. B. H., 1. Lempster: H. B., 1 
M. W., 2. Mere- 


Manchester: J. W. Te 100; A. 


-$105.88. 
; of Maine, J. G. 


Belfast: Friends, 


dith: TWirst, 17.383. New "Ipswich: Children’s 
Fair, 3.90. Northwood Center: W. P. H., 1.35. 
Ee mouth: H. C. D., 10. Tamworth: L. D. 
mada 
VERMONT— $171.44. 

Vt. Dom. Miss. Soc. J. T. Ritchie, Treas- 
urer, 157.87. 


Burlington: C. BE. P., 5. Fairfax: A. B. B., 
1. Montgomery Center: 3.07. Norwich: J. 8., 


2.50. South Hero: 1. Strafford: F. H. W., 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$7,878.05 (of which lega- 
cies $5,210.62). 

Amherst: Hstate of Louisa S. Baker, 548.22. 
Andover: Estate of Mrs. R. B. Mills, 1,000; 
CCL 28. a. Bs S23 B22, Ashby): 
H. H., 1. Ashfield: H. T., 5. Auburndale: J. C. 
5. Berkley: Friends, 30. Boulevard: J. M. B., 
2. Brookline: A Friend, 50. Brighton: C. B. 
T., 1. Charlestown: W. I. P., 5. Charlton: 
K. L. C., 1. Chelmsford: Central C. E., 6. 
Chelsea: R. H. A., 2. Dorchester: Second, 
55.61. Dracut Center: 6.06. Dunstable: A 
Iriend, 1. East Longmeadow: 6.72 East 
Northfield: IE. S. H., 3. Edgerton: First, 7. 
Florence: IF. N. L., 10. Globe Village: C. H., 
10. Greenfield: Be S., 50e. Haverhill: Estate 
of BH. H. Bullin, 602.50. Hawley: 65c. Hol- 
brook: Winthrop, 213.66. Housatonic: A. 
R. T., 5. Hubbardston: Estate of. Rufus 
Case, 375. Lenox: C. C. §., 5. Leominster: 
F. A. W., 15. Lowell: W. a. W., 5. Marble- 
head: R. S., 1. Marshfield: L. ae A., 2. Mel- 
rose: A. D., 5. Melrose Highlands: G. SW ees 
1. Methuen: First, 67.98. Needham: M. H, F., 
50c. New Salem: L. F., 2. Newton: First, 86. 
Newtonville: A Iriend, 25. North Adams: A 
Widow’s Mite, 1. Northampton: E. W. F., 10; 
J. H. 8., 10; A Friend, lv. Northboro: L. M. 
E., 5. North Wilbraham: J. I. S., 1. 
ham: K. M. A,, 1. Pittsfield: R. L. S., 15; 
A. G. W., 5. Royalston: P. S. N., 2. Roxbury: 
Walnut Ave. S. S., 15. Shelburne: BD. H., 1. 


Somerville: A I'riend, 1; Broadway, 16.50. 
Southampton: 21. South Deerfield: J. A. S., 
2° Ti. Moos, 2. South Framingham; B. M. C., 
2 Ast Ee H., 2. Spencer: C. W. P., 1. Spring- 
field: C. ¥., 5; J. A. H., 50e. Sunderland: 
ee, ae Sutton; Estate of BD. L. Snow, 700. 
Uxbridge: J. M. I’., 2. Watertown: I. L. C., 
5; P. T. F., 5. Wayland: Estate of P. M. Lee, 
1,984. 90. West Springfield: H. M. B., 100. 


Whitinsville: C. I., 26.50. Winchendon Cen- 
a ped ee Werceerer Goi Ty Bar GAs 
oe . M. A, *aiiaa I. A. Smith, Asst. Treas., 
Te 

Worcester: Bequest _ of George L. Newton 
for Permanent und, 5,000. 


RHODE ISLAND—}$113.12. 


Rhode Island H. M. Soc, F. H. Fuller, 
Treas., 83.62. 

Providence: J. J. B., 1. Westerly : Pawea- 
tuck, 23.50. Woonsocket: H. M. C., 5. 
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CONNECTICUT- 
$1,495). 
Missionary Society of Conn., Rev. J. 8. Ives, 


Treas., 647.20. 
Berlin: L. C. H., 2. Bethlehem: 17.13. 
Gladding, “ere 


—$2,827.03 (of which legacies 


Bridgeport: Estate of M. A. 
Olivet, 5; South C B., 636; C. ALB. 2; 

o: Chaplin: oe Bo Clinton: Estate of Julia 
A. Taylor, 1,400. Columbia: M. L. F., 2. Dan- 
bury: H. G. P., 5. Eastford: M. Nth Wis: pike 
Elmwood: J. L. F., 2. Hartford: HE. I. M., 10. 
Harwinton: 20.36. Kent: J. L. R., 1. Man- 
chester: Second, 130.75; G. B. S., 5. Meriden: 
W. H. C., 15. Middlefield: L. A. M., 10. New 
Britain; E. M., 2. New Canaan: 28.35. New 
Haven: Grand Ave., 26.25; J. M. B. D., 25. 
New Milford: M. C., 1. New London: F. C. 
| Ee jr eauabuck : N. “ge M., 1. Plainville: 
Ww. C., 2. Preston: G. V. , ». Putnam: Sec- 
ond §. S., 4.10; J. M. P., 5s Rockville: S. T. 
N., 10. Sachems Head: M. Lose Seven 
M. FE. B., 5. Shelton: 22.03. Southport: a 
Paes ‘Stonington: First, 50. Taftville: 3: 
Tolland: 25.35. Warehouse Point: D. P., 1. 
West Hartford: L. M. H., 5. Winsted: Sec- 
ond 8. 8., 12.05. Woodbridge: 33.50. Wood- 
stock: First, 23.60. 


W. H: M. U., Mrs. J. B. Thomsen, Treas, 
100. 
NEW YORK—$475.86 

NOY ea Soc., Cc. W. Shelton, D.D., 
Treas., 13.21. 


Binghamton: R. W. B., 2. Bridgewater: A 
Friend, 2.50. Brooklyn: G. W. M., 25. Buf- 
falo: M. B. R., 1. Clinton: C. H. §S., 5; M. H. 
S., 5. Croton: A. G. C., 5. Danby: 4.30. East 
Bloomfield: Fi rst, 20.88. East Greenbush: 4. 
Fairport: 387.  Gilbertville: E. M. M., 10. 
Great Valley: E. H. H., 10. Jamestown: First 
S. S., 25. Massena: second, 30.73. Newton- 
ville, ©. W. M., 10. New York City: Richmond 
Hill, 45; O. B., 5; “K,” 100; A Friend, 10. 
Rocky Point: M. 8. H., 2. South Edmeston: 
S. E. M. B., 2. Spencerport: First, 28.44. 
Syracuse: H. A. BF. 6. Taliman: C.. Re 1. 
Woodville: First, 16.80. 

W....B. MU Mrs ie J. “Pearsall; 
Rochester: G. S., 50. 


NEW JERSEY—$1,048.77. 
Bound Brook: 40.84. Dover: Swedes Beth., 


Treas. 


3.93. Montelair: First, 100. Morristown: H. 
M. C., 1. Newark: V. S. C., 2... Paterson: 
Swedish Beth., 1. Paes S. 8., 10. West- 
field: 155; S. S. 

W. H. M. Uz ‘of. N. J. Assn., Mrs. W. E. 
Buell, Treas., 720. 

PENNSYLVAN $32.62, 


Received by Rey. A. B. Ricker: 
New Castle: 10. North Ebensburg, 5.12. 
is 


Du Bois: Swedes, 2.50. Holmesburg: D. 
P., 1. Pittsburgh: Swedes, 4. 
W.. H. M. U., Mrs. D. Howells, Treas. 
Carbondale: ‘Wom. Soc., 5. 


D Scranton: Sher- 

main CeO: ; 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 

and §. §., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$303.50. 
Washington: Iirst, 186; Mt. Pleasant, 117.50. 


GEORGIA—$351.63 (of which legacy $300). 

Albany, Fellowship, Doerun, Poplar Har- 
bor: 7.40. Atlanta: Estate of Mrs. W. F. 
Brewer, 300; Marietta St. 640. Bowman, 
Liberty, Danielson, Zoar, Middleton and New 
Hope: 3. Cedartown: First, 83c. Columbus: 
5. North Highland: 38. Meansville: Liberty 


$32.60. 
| aay 21.50. Frostburg: Ch. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Chapel, 5. Smyrna and Powersville: Allen’s 
Chapel, 6. Nicholls: South Georgia Assn., 5. 
Waycross: 5. Wilsonville: 5. 


ALABAMA—$15.66. 

Clio, New Hope, Troy, Wesley Chapel, Glen- 
wood, Bethel, Wallace, Providence and 
Goshen: 12.50. Eelectic: Union and Central, 
Hquality, 1.16. Fabius, Flat Rock and Chris- 
tian, 2. 
LOUISIANA—$53.50. 

Eros: Equality, 3.50. 
and Indian Village: 50. 
ELORIDA—$7.50. 


Kinder, Bayou Blue 


Interlachen: First, 2.50; S. J. T., 5. 
TEXAS—$3.10. 
Garden Valley: Galena, 1. Willspoint: 


Rainey’s Chapel, 2.10. 
OHLO— $99.97. 
Ohio Cong. Conf., J. G. Fraser, Treas., 61.97. 
Cortland: Z I. C., 1. Medina: J. S. M., 1. 
Mentor: LB. B. M., 5. Oberlin: J. S., 3. Shelby: 
M. J. W., 1. Toledo: H. T., 25. Wadsworth: 
M. J. H., 2. 
INDIANA—3S.70. 
Received by Rev. W. G. Puddefoot: 
Michigan City: First, 8.70. 
ILLINOIS— $105. : 
Ee A. i 
PR rye ee! 
Payson: J. K. 8., 100. 
MISSOURL— 38. 
Hamilton: First, 5. St. 
i-2 8t. Kenis: L. M. B., 2. 


MICHIGAN—$50.71. 


Byron: E. C. K., 1. 
Chicago: C. D. J., 1. 


Joseph: H. N. K., 


c ape Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Treas., 
28.71. 
. ae M. & C. Bd. Calumet: C. L. 
Pi 


es 
W. H. M. U., Mrs. C. EK. 

Chelsea: 5. Muskegon: 5. 
Special, 10. Total: 20. 
WISCONSIN—$91.99. 

Wisconsin Cong. Assn., C. M. 

Treas., 69.99. 

Burlington: FE. A. K., 10. Clear Lake: 
Swedes, 3. Clintonville and Navarino: Seand., 
5. Ogdensburg: Scand., 2. Racine: M, A. 
DH. F., 2. 

IOWA—$559.02 (of which legacy $500). 

Iowa Cong. H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 
40.02. 

Burlington: Bequest of Rey. Wm. Salter, “In 
Memory of the Iowa Band,” 500. Glenwood: 
J. W. M,, 2. Independence: C. 58., 2. Keo- 
sauqua: B., 10. Otho: L. H., 5. 


MINNESOTA—$424.15 (of which legacy $300). 


McGee, Treas. 
Traverse City: 


Blackman, 


Minnesota H. M. Soc., Rev. G. R. Merrill, 
Sec., 36.25. ° 

Cannon Falls: Swedes, 1.50. Culdrum: 
Seand., 1. French Lake: Swedes, 2.50. Hold- 


ingford: Slavic, 50c. Kasota: Swedes, 4. 
Minneapolis: Fifth Ave., 60; Swedes, Colls. 
from the field, 7.90. Northfield: J. P. W., 1. 
St. Paul: Estate of Anson Blake, 300; Park, 
A Member, 5. Winona: Lakeside Seand., 4.50. 


KANSAS—$5.00. 
Kansas City: H. B., 5. 


NEBRAS KA— $83.00 


Nebraska H. M. ‘Soc., Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
Sec., 50. 
Crete: L. EB. B., 2. Grand Island: German 


Evan. Luth., 10. Hallam: Ger., 20. Surprise: 


J: HG, I 


NORTH DAKOTA—$418.359. 
Received by Rev. KH. H. Stickney: 


Cooperstown: 52c. Leipzig: ew. BM. 
U., 6.30. Total: 11.82. 

Bentley: 3.68. Dazey: 15. Esmond: 8.40. 
Ft. Clark: 56c. Garrison: 1.32. Granville: 
Hope, 1. Hensler: 35c. Hesper: 5.60. Hoos- 
jer: S. S., 65c. Kulm, Gackle and Belig- 


meier, 200. Lignite, Foot Hills and Woburn: 
10. New Rockford: J. M. L., 2. Richardton: 
2. Sanger; 54c, Stanton: 32c. Washburn: 1.11. 

W. H. M. U., Mrs. E. H. Stickney, ‘Treas, 
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Cooperstown: 87.49. 

3.70. Dickinson: 5. 
First, 12; Plymouth, 5. 
20. New Rockford: 10. Orr; 5. Pingree: 6. 
Valley City: 25. Wahpeton: 8. Total: 154.04. 


SOUTH DAKOTA— $281.57. 


Crary: 9. Cummings: 
Dwight: 3. Fargo: 
Getchells; 4.85. Hope: 


Received by Rey. W. H. Thrall, D.D. Acad- 
emy: 41.71. Columbia: 4.80. Elk Point: 7.50. 
Lead; 14. Valley Springs: 38. Webster: 


11.01. Wessington Springs: D. C. W., 
Yankton: 102.50. Total: 269.07. 

Belle Fourche; 1.50. Beresford: H. 8. B., 1. 
Cottonwood: 1, Oacoma: 2. Reliance: 2. 
Wall: Union, 5. 

COLORADO-—$156.60. 

Aurora: 2.15. Brighton: Platte Valley, 23. 
Denver: South Broadway, 5. Greeley: Ger- 
man, 50. Rocky Ford: S. S. J., 2; German, 
20. Wray: P. L. W., 2 


Ww. H. M. U. Mrs. C. Rogers, ‘Treas. 
Boulder: 15. Denver: Boulevard, 138.95; Villa 
Park, 4; So. Broadway, 2.50. Steamboat 


Springs: 5. Trinidad: 4, 
Total: 52.45. 
MONTANA—$22.20. 

Dillon: R. C., 10. Billings: First Wom. Mis. 
noes 3.10. Fairview: M. P., 5. Plains: First, 
UTAH—45. 

Provo and Lehi: 5. 

IDAHO—S866.70. 

American Falls: First, German, 12.25. Gen- 
esee: First, 17.45. Meadows: 25. Sugar Grove: 
First, German, 12. 

CALIFORNIA SOUTH—$1. 

Moneta: J. A. G., 1. 
OREGON—$220.26. 

Received by D. D. Clarke, Treas. Central: 
Howell, 3. Portland: First W. H. M. U., 25. 
Total: 28. 

_ Beaver Creek: St. Peter, German, 15. Clack- 
amas: First, 4. Hillsboro: Virst, 20.50. Tone: 
First and Lexington, 10. Oakland: A. G. C., 
J. Oregon City: First, 51.76. Portland: Ger. 
Ebenezer, 85. West Salem: 5. 

WASHING TON—$259.90. 

Aberdeen: Swedes, 2.80; Pacific Conf., Ger., 
250. Spokane: L. M. T., 2.50. Walla Walla: 
German Zion, 4.60. 


Contingent Fund, 8. 


OCTOBER RECEIPTS. 


Contributions .....cce.ses. $8,753.32 
LegacieS .....cceeescerseees 7,805.62 

$16,558.94 
BuGRPCHE CS, ca ceccaacee.e panes 2,606.44 
Literature ...c.cesereveesss 13.90 


$19,179.28 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 


Receipts for October, 1910. 


Bartlett: 3.30. Canterbury: 8; Cor eeios 
Claremont; 24.42. Colebrook: 18. _ Dalton: 
James Richmond, 5. Exeter: First, 100, No. 
Hampton: 12. Newfields: 8.50. Surry: 12; 
C. 1, 3.65. Stratham: 18. Total: $217.87. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Cc. W. Shelton, D.D., Treasurer, New York. 


Receipts for September, 1910. 


Brooklyn: Tompkins Ave., 600. Canan- 
daigua: 187. Chenango Forks: 5. Clayville: 
15.65. Homer: 37.12. Howells: 10.69. Lisbon: 
12. New Rochelle: Swedish, 3. Port Leyden: 
5.50. Rodman: 8.90. Syracuse: Pilgrim, 10. 
Watervliet: 4.47. Washington Mills; Messiah, 
2. Total: $901.88. 


630 THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO. 


J. G. Fraser, D.D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Receipts for September, 1910. 


Barberton: 20. Bellevue: 30. Cleveland: 
Jones Rd., 10; Mizpah, 25. Columbus: Ply- 
mouth, 17.16. Hudson: 40.97; C. ., 5. Hunts- 
burg: W., 6. .Madison: 32. Marietta: Iirst, 
Cc. E., 8. Painesville: 19.15. Ruggles: 20.78. 
Sandusky: 2.07. Steubenville: Supt. Exp., 15. 
Toledo: Central, 33.80; Washington St., 8.93. 
Troy: 10.81. West Andover: 20. Total: 
$324.67. 

Debt Specials, May 18. Eastern Ohio Welsh 
Association: 2. Ravenna: 25. Total: $27. 

From the Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union.—Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, Treas. (Items to 
go forward with next report.) Total: $125. 


Receipts for October, 1910. 


Amherst: First, 5. Brighton: 2. Cleveland: 
Buclid Ave., 15; Cyril, 5. Columbus: First, 
55. HWambden: P., 1. Ironton: W., 15. Jef- 
ferson: 26.25. Kent: 60. Lyme: Ch. and 8. 8., 
18.08. Medina: 225.76. Oberlin: First, 53.15; 
Second, 64.20. Rochester: 2. Ruggles: 5. 
Sandusky: 3.68. Toledo: Washington St., 
8.29. Total: $564.41. 

Debt Specials, May 18. Cleveland: P., 25; 
Denison Ave., 10. ‘otal: $35. 

From the Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union.—Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, Treas. 

Akron: First, W. M. S., 7; West, W. M. S., 
9.80. Alexis: W. W., 5. Andover: W. M. S., 
11.87. Ashland: W. M. §S., 4.20. Ashtabula: 
Second, W. M. S., 30. Aurora: Int. C. E., 1.45. 
Austinburg: W. M. S., 2.80. Bellevue: L. G., 
8.50. Belpre: L. G., 5.74. Berea: W. M. S., 5. 
Brownhelm: W. M. S., 2. Burton: W. M. §&., 
5.388; C. H., 5. Chagrin Falls: W. M. S., 3.72. 
Chardon: W. M. S., 4.385. Charlestown: W. M. 
S., 1. Cincinnati: Walnut Hills, W. M. §S., 
5.60. Clarksfield: W. M. S., 1.12. Cleveland: 
Archwood Ave. W. A., 5.04; Collinwood Y. L., 
5. Denison Ave. Y. L., 1.96. East Madison 
Mee day 1 Huclid- Ave. VY. Ti Oi Rinsh Ya ieoeo: 
Highland Y. L., 5; C. B., 3; Mt. Zion S. S., 5; 
North WxM: oS. 2:b0s\ePilgrim: WwW. Attic 
Puritan  W,A., 2:20" Trinity Wy Ac, 8.05: 
Union W. M. 8., 3. Columbus: Eastwood W. 
A., 14; North W. M. S., 2:70; Piymouth W. 
M. §8., 18.20. Conneaut: 8. S., 5. Cuyahoga 


Falls: W. M. S., 5.75. East Cleveland: Cal- 


vary W. A., 7.50; East W. A., 1.88; Y. ier 


S. S., 4. Elyria; First W. A., 15.40. at 


icksburg: W. M. S., 3.84. Greenwich: W. M. 
Kent: 


S., 140. Huntsburg: K. E. S., 4,50. 

W. M. S., 7.36. Kirtland: W. M. S., 5. Lock: 
W. M. S., 1. Lodi: W. M. S., 5.60. Lorain: 
First, W. A., 8.40. Lyme: M. C., 10. Madi- 


son: M. C., 3.30. Marietta: Oak Grove, Ww. 
M. S., 2.52. Marysville: W. M. S., 7.84. Mt. 
Vernon: W. M. §S., 10.92. North Olmsted: 
W. M. S., 5. Oberlin: First, C. E., 2.80; Sec- 
Painesville: First, W. M. 8., 


S., 1.80. Ravenna: W. M. S., 1.84. Ruggles: 
W. M.S., 3.28. Sandusky: C. E., 2.15. Spring- 
field: First, W. M. S., 20.25. Strongsville: W. 
M. §., 3.36. 
madge: W. M. S., 25. Toledo: First, W. M. S., 
50; Plymouth, W. M. S., 2.60; Second, W. M. 
S., 1.70; Washington St., W. M. S., 10. Twins- 
burg: W. M. S., 5.382; C. E., 4.66. Union- 
ville: W. M. S., 3. Wellington: W. A., 8.10. 
Windham: W. M. S., 5.60. York: W. M. 
3.36. Youngstown: Elm St. W. M. §S., 4 
Plymouth, W. M. S., 6.30. Total: $645.33, of 
which counted in September, $125. Corrected 
total: $520.33. 


S., 
-76; 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in October, 
1910. 


Amherst, N. H.: L. C. A., 1 box, $37.85. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Park St. Ch., L. U., bbl. 
and box, $145.67. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Parkville 
Ch., L. A. S., 1 box, $96. Canandaigua, N. Y.: 
First Ch., W. H. M. S., 2 bbls., $165; money, 
$15. Chester, Conn.: S. S. Class, 1 box, $17. 
Elmwood, Conn.: Sew. Soc., 1 bbl., $63.78. 
Fairport, N. Y.: W. H. M. U., 2 bbls., $146.28. 
Hollis, N. H.: Lad. Read. and Char. Soc., 2 
boxes, $67.66. Lyme, N. H.: L. B. S., 1 box, 
$56.68. New Haven, Conn.: Humphrey St. Ch., 
2 boxes, $83.60. Norwich, Conn.: B’way Ch., 
1 box, $119. Sherburne, N. Y.: First Ch., W. 
M. S., money, $25. Suffield, Conn.: First Ch., 
L. H. M. S8S., 1 bbl., $70. Wellsville, N. Y.: 
First Ch., W. M. U., 1 box, $91.85. . Westville, 
Conn.: L. M. S., 1 bbl., $52.75. White Plains, 


The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for October, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Ereoine » Tor) \Octobettyarcaencietcisns sicre tetera 


N. Y.: Westchester Ch., 1 box, $180. Wind- 
ham, 0O.: First Ch., 1 bbl., $44.50. Total: 
$1,153.95. 

Ga SERVSIN' Tuas tra Wl Sree eS a $9,250.00 


Current Receipts 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 


MAINE—$262.98. 

Alfred: Ch., 5.85. Auburn: “A Friend; 5. 
Aurora: Ch., 3. Boothbay Harbor: Ch., 6.50. 
Gorham: “A I*riend,” for work in Porto Rico, 
10. Hampden: Ch., 4.63. Harrison: Ch., 8. 
Mexico: Ch., 10. Portland: Williston Ch., 
200 (30 of which to const. Deacon Augustus 
T. Davis, L. M.). Sandypoint: Aux. of H. M. 
U., 5. So. Gardiner: Jr. C. E. Soc, for 8. 
A, Fisk U., 5. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$214.05. 

Bennington; Ch., 7.35. Brookline: Ch., 12. 
Campton: Ch., 10. Canterbury: Ch., 5; C. BD. 
Soc., 5. Center Ossipee: First Ch., 6. Charles- 


town; Ch., 4.85. Claremont: Ch., 16.25, Concord: 
South Ch., Nyan. Soc., box goods for Talladega 
College, “Friend in First Ch.,” 10. Dover: 
Virst Ch., 16.75. -Manchester: First Ch., 4.50. 
New Ipswich; Children’s Fair, 4.80. Ossipee: 
Ch., 4. Rochester: M. P. H., 50. South Sea- 
brook: Ch., 1.80. Tilton: Ch., 50. Union: 
Ch., 5.75. 

VERMONT—$259.29. 

_ Barton: Ch., 9. Brandon: Ladies’ Miss’y 
Soc. for §. A. at Grand View, Tenn., 35. 
Corinth: Center Ch., 7.57. Danby: Ch., 8. 
East Corinth: Ch., 20. Lyndenville: Ch., 30. 
Montpelier: Bethany Ch., 25; Perrin Family 
for Freight to Grand View, Tenn., 2. Pitts- 
ford: Ch., 46.50. St. Johnsbury: North Ch., 


Sylvania: W. M. S., 2.80. Tall- - 
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36.72. Shoreham: Ch., 
West: Ch., 8. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$2,499.22. 

(Donations, $1,790.88; Legacies, $708.34.) 

Athol: C. EB. Soc., 10. Ballardvale: Ch., 
83.42. .Becket: North Ch., 12. Berkeley: C. 1. 
Soc. for S. A. Talladega College, 5.25; Mrs. 
Cc. BH. V. for S. A. Talladega College, 1. Boston; 
Union Ch. S. S., for S. A. at Grand View, 
Tenn., 10; Brighton Cbh., 17.45; Roxbury, 
Eliot Ch., add’l, 50c.; A. F. EB. for Hospital 
Building, Talladega College, 25. Bridgewater: 


31.50. Westminster 


Scotland Trin. Ch., 1.10. Cambridge: Pilgrim 
Ch., 20.38. Chester: Virst Ch., 5. Chicopee 
Falls: Y. P. Alliance, 5. Clinton: First Ch., 


60. Cohasset: Second Ch., 12.05. Dighton: 
First Cn., for S. A. Talladega College, 2. East 
Longmeadow: 3S. S., 3.60. East Taunton; Mrs. 
H. G. B., for S. A. Talladega College, 3. En- 
field: Missionary Soe. to constitute Mrs. 
Thomas Lannon, L. M., 50. Erving: Ch., 6. 
Everett: First Ch., 18. Feeding Hills: Ch., 8. 
Foxboro: “A Friend,” 1; Friends, 5, for 8. 
A. Talladega College. Gill: Ch., 9. Granville 
Centre: First Ch., 2.86. Hardwick: Ch., 5. 
Ipswich: Linebrook Ch., 12. Laneaster: Ch., 
add’l, 6; Woman’s Aux., 16.66. Lynn: First 
Ch., 7.62; Central Ch., S. S., 4.98. Marlboro: 
Union Ch., 27.08. Medfield: Ch., 18. Milford: 
Ch., 48.27.. Medford: Union 8. S., 5. Methuen: 
First Ch., 83.96. Newburyport: First Parish 
S. S. for S. A. Talladega College, 12. Newton: 
First Ch.,° 57.02; “Friend,” 2. Newtonville: 
“A Friend:’ 15. Northampton: First Ch. of 
Christ, 222.69. Northbridge Center: Ch., 9. 
North Hanson: C. E., for Freight on Goods to 
Grand View, Tenn., 1. No. Leominster: Miss 
Shedd’s §. S. Class, for Alaska Mission, 86c. 
Peabody: South Ch., 52.40. Petersham: BR. B. 
D., 100. Pittsfield: First Ch. of Christ, 10. 
Plympton: Ch., 8.25; Silver Lake Chapel, 2.25. 
Quincy: Bethany Ch., for Parsonage at Fa- 
jardo, Porto Rico, 14. Somerset: Ch., 3.67. 
Somerville: Broadway Ch., 15. South Fram- 
ingham: Grace Ch., 33.94. South Hadley: Ch., 
19.83. Springfield: Hope Ch., 29.71; Ch. of the 
Unity, for Furnishing Theological Building, 
Talladega College, 10. Stow: United Evan. 
Ch., for S. A. Grand View, Tenn., 15.10. 
Upton: Ch., 542. Walpole: Second Ch., 5. 
Waltham: First Ch., 22.24. Wenham: Ch., 5. 
West Bridgewater: Mrs. BD. T., for S.A. Tal- 
ladega College, 1. West Springfield: First 
for S. A. Pleasant 
. S., for Lawndale, 


4.55. Woburn: 
Washing Machine, Grand View, Tenn., 16.50; 


Ladies’ Charitable Soc., for Laundry at 
Grand View, ‘Tenn., 1. Worcester: Adams 
Square Ch., 25; Plymouth Ch., 15.43. Worth- 


ington: Ch., 4. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Miss Lizzie 
D. White, Treasurer. 

Brockton: First Ch. S. S., for 8. A. Saluda 
Seminary, N. C., 9;_W. H. M. A., 450 (200 of 
which for Salary, Fajardo, Porto Rico, 100 
for Salary Medical Worker in Porto Rico, and 
150 for Work Among Chinese Women in Cal.). 
Total, 459. . 


Legacies. 


Hubbardston: Rufus Case, 375. Northboro: 
Charlotte Louise Goodnow by Luther Conant, 
Exec, 1,000 (Reserve Legacy, 666.66), 333.34. 


RHODE ISLAND—$160.89. . 

ntral Falls: Ch., 13.30. Chepachet: Ch., 
% O etisie aires H. J. W., for Talladega Col- 
lege, 25; Mrs. H. J. W., Bbl. Goods for Tal- 
ladega College. Pawtucket: Mrs. L. or ines for 
Hospital Building, Talladega College, 25. 
Providence: Beneficent €hiy .09; Union Ch. 
Ss. S., Lincoln Mem. 16. Saylesville: Memorial 
Ch. 8. Westerly: Pawtucket Ch., 12.50. 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


Sa ee ee 

shford; First Ch., 1. Bridgeport: South 
Ch., C. B.. Soc., 9.50; King’s Highway Chapel, 
5; “A Friend,’ 50. Centerbrook: Ch., 2.88. 
Clinton: Miss B. N., for Building Fund, Grand 
View, Tenn., 5. Eustford; Ch., 16.15, East 
Hartford; First 8. 8. 8.69, Ellington: 
72.38. Haddam: Ch., 20. Marttord: J. B. B., 
25. Manchester: Second Ch., 227.94. Middle- 
town: Third Ch., 10.50. Mystic: Ch., 35.28. 
New Haven: Ch. of the Redeemer, 66. North 
Haven: W. C. T. U., for S. A. Grand View, 
Yenn., 2. Norwich: Broadway Ch., 196.45. 
Putnam: Second Ch., 49.04. Simsbury: 8. &., 
10.16. South Manchester: “Iriends,’’ for Type- 
writer for Talladega College, 20. South 
Windham: Ch., 4.10. Stratford: Miss M., for 
Equipment, Grand View, ‘Tenn., 5; “Two 
Friends,” 12. Thomaston: Ch., 7.77. Vernon 
Centre: Ch., 3.82. Washington: First Ch., 
add’l, 5. Waterbury: L. B. B., for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 9.60; H. 1B. C., for Hospital Build- 
ing, Talladega College, 50. West Avon: Ch., 
5. Watertown: S. S., Primary Dept., for_5S. 
‘A. Grand View, Tenn., 50. Westchester: Ch., 


3.30. Windsor: First Ch., 22.39. Willington: 
Ch., 1.35. Winsted: First Ch., C. B. Soc., for 


Foster Hall, Talladega College, 8; Second S. 
9), 1457. 


Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary 
Union of Connecticut. Mrs. J. B. Thomson, 
Treasurer. 

Bridgeport: Park St. Ch., Ladies’ Union, for 
Grand View, Tenn., 25. Franklin: H. M. Soc., 
for Thomasville, Ga., 8. Hartford: Mrs. Bt 
T., for Scholarship, Gregory Inst., Be Weis 
H. M. U. of Conn., 100 (50 of which for Santee 
and 50 for work among Chinese Women). 
Total, 141. 


NEW YORK—$413.28. 

Bay Shore: First Ch., 4. Berkshire: Miss 
H. B. J., 1. Brooklyn: Lewis Ave. Bible 
School, for Salary at Talladega, Ala., 75. Buf- 
falo: Mrs. 8S. C. W., . Candor: Ch., 11.75. 
Hopkinton: Mrs. V. A. C., 10. Livonia: M. P., 
for §. A., Grand View, Tenn., 50. Mt. Kisco: 
B. D., 5. New York: B’way Tabernacle, S. 8., 
50; J. BE. S., for Talladega College, 100. Paris: 
Ch., 6. Ridge Road: Union SS Oa Hite, Oe 
for Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Rockaway Beach: First Ch., 24.75.  Sara- 
nac Lake: Mrs. G. H. L., for 8. A. Talladega 
College, 5. Sherburne: S. S., for S. A. Talla- 
dega College, 28.65. Spencerport: Ch., 15,13. 
Yonkers: M. M. M., for S. A. Talladega Col- 
lege, 7. 


NEW JERSEY—$389.50. 

Paterson: “A Friend,” 3. Westfield: Ch:; 
126.50; Chureh of Christ, S. S., 15. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of the 
N. J. Association. Mrs. W. C. Buell, Treasurer. 

Glen Ridge: For Saluda, N. C., 25. Upper 
Montelair: §. 8., for Scholarship at Saluda, 
N. C,, 25. W. H. M. U. of N. J., 195. Total, 
$245. 
PENNSYLVANIA— $63.50, 

Philadelphia; Central Ch., 17.50; Snyder 
Ave. S. S., 10. Pittsburg: Plymouth Ch., 
Ladies’ H. M. U., 5. Ridgway: Det. 20? 
M. K. W., 5. 

Woman’s Missionary Union of Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. David Howells, Treasurer. 

Carbondale: W. M._S., 5. Philadelphia: 
Central Ch., Cradle Roll for Alaska Chil- 
dren, 1. Total, $6. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$192.50. 

Washington: First Ch., 100; Mt. Pleasant 
Ch., 62.50; Mrs. C. T. and Friends, for Santee, 
Neb., 5. . 


Through Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
of the N. J. Association. Mrs. w. C. Buell, 
Treasurer. 

Washington: Mt. Pleasant Ch., C. H. Socs., for 
Scholarship, Saluda, N. C., 20; First_s. 8. for 
Scholarship, Saluda, N. CG, 5. Total, $25. 
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INTERIOR DISTRICT. 


OHIO—$716.11. 


Akron: F. K. M., for Rene are Talladega 
College, 25; Dr. S..J. W., for A, Talladega, 
Ala., 1. Berea: Mrs. I’. S., for Freight to 
Grand View, Tenn., 1.25. Claridon: Ch., 17.62. 
Cleveland: Mizpah Ch. 10; Mrs. Dr. N. 8. 8., 
for Picture Frame for ‘Talladega College, 2.50; 
Mrs. H. M. C., for Hospital Elevator, Talla, 
dega College, 50; Mrs. T. W., for Hospital, Tal- 
ladega College, 100; Miss F. Lom for S. A. Talla- 
aces College, uf Columbus: First Ch., 60; 

Cc. E., for S. A. Talladega Colloge, 3; M. Rs 
1 Grand View, Tenn., 10. Conneaut: Mrs. 
R., 1. Elyria: L. D., for S. A. Talladega Col- 
lege, 10 SSE for’ S. A. Talladega College, 
4. Gustavus: Ch., 3. Oberlin: First Ch., 40.30; 
Second Ch., 44.50; I. W. M., for Talladega Col- 
lege, 50; M. M. M., for Talladega College, 50 
(25. of which for "Hospital Building). San- 
dusky: First Ch., 2.88. Saybrook: Mr. H., 1 
Toledo: Washington St. Ch., 7.92.  Union- 
ville: Ch., 1.33; Mr. H., 25c. Wayne: Ch., 
add’l, 2.10. Williamsfield: Mrs. B., 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Ohio. 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer. 

Andover: W. M. S., 2.04. Belpre: W. M. §&., 
4.92. Berea: W. M. S., 10. Brownhelm: W. 
M. S., 1.65. Burton; W. M. §S., 3. 
W. M. §S., 3.19. Chardon: W. 
. Cincinnati: Storrs Ch., 2.70; C. EB. Soc. 
5; Walnut Hills C. EB. Soc.,. 4.80. Cleveland: 
Archwood Ave. W. A., 1.30; East Madison 
Ave. Ch., 38; W. A., 1.50; BHuclid Ave. W. Aces 
18; Y. L., 18.20; First, W. A., 1. Columbus: 
Plymouth, W. M. S., 15.60. East Cleveland: 
East Ch. W. A., 1.62; Y. L., 4. Huntsburg: 
: 3 Litchfield: S. Be 5. Lock: 
W.M. S., 1. Lorain: First, W. A., 7.20. Mad- 
ison: W. M. S., 2.90. Marietta: rs W. Mz. 
.S, 10.10; C. HW. Soc., 2.85. Marysville: W. M. 
, North Olmsted: W. M. S.,_ 1.80. 
Painesville: W. M. S., 4.90. Richfield: W. M. 
rae 3.90. Ruggles: W. M. S., 2.81. Sandusky: 

BH. Soc., 1.70. Springfield: First, W. M. S., 
735, Lagonda Ave., W. M. S., 1.50. Sylvania: 
W. M. S., 1.20. Twinsburg: Ay HOE Soc., 3.56. 
Wellington: W. A., 5.10. Windham: W. M. S., 
4.80. Total, $211. 46. 


INDIANA—$42.48. 
Fort Wayne: Plymouth Ch., 5; C. B. Soc., 
25. Michigan City: First Ch., 12.48. 


MICHIGAN—$55.56. 

Adrian: Miss J. A. C., 1.50. Detroit: Mount 
Hope Ch., 4.17. Flint: Ch., 9.74. Hopkins: 
Second Ch., 16. Ishpening: Mrs. M. M., 1. 
Laingsburg: Ch., 3. St. Clair: Ch., 20.15. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ILLINOIS—$299.75. 

Amboy: First Ch., 14; C. 
Ch., 26. Bunker Hill: Ch., 
Warren Ave. Ch., 12.98. 
Earlville: J. A. De 25. Forrest: First Ch. 
7.05. Hinsdale: Ch., 138. Moline: H. A., for 
heating Hospital, Talladega College, 30. Ot- 
tawa: Mrs. EI. C., 5; Miss I. R., 1. Payson: 
J. K. §S., 100. Plymouth: Ch., 8.31. Roscoe: 
Ch., 7.84. Wyoming: Ch., 3.62. Yorkville: 
Ch., 13.25. 


10 WA—$402.12. 

Ankeny: Virst Ch., 40. Atlantic: J, W., for 
S. A. Talladega College, 1. Buffalo Center: 
First Ch., 12. Cedar Rapids: Virst Ch., for 
S. A. Talladega College, 15; J. H. F., for S. 
A. Talladega College, 1.50. Cherokee: Tirst 
Ch., 26. Coggan: Jackson Ch., 11.80. Des 
Moines: Pilgrim Ch., for Talladega College, 5; 

. A. R., for Hospital, Talladega College, 25; 
Mrs. C, rem for Hospital Building, Talladega 
College, 25 NGM aS ie for TORU Talladega 
College, 10; Mrs. Dr. B. W., for Talladega 
College, 10. Eldora: Ladies" Soc., for freight 
on goods to Grand View, Tenn., 1.80. Grinnell: 
Van Cleve Ch.; 5; F. M., for § A, Talladega 
College, 2. Nevada: J. A. F., for Talladega 


E. Soc., 3. Bowen: 
25.70. Besa 
Denver: Ch., 
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College, 5. Iowa City: Ch., 17.50. Osage: Ch., 
58. Red Oak: B. B. C., for Talladega College, 
53 W. B.C. for Hospital, Talladega College, 
; E. M. C., for Hospital, Talladega College, 
20.52. Waterloo: Mrs. L. L., for sewerage, 
Talladega College, 100. 


WISCONSIN—$102.62. 

Baraboo: First Ch., 20. Beloit: First Ch., 
77.86. Milwaukee: Bohemian Cong’l Ch., 3.76. 
Stoughton: Miss A. B. S., for freight to Grand 
View, Tenn., 1 


MINNESOTA—$318.15. Ee 

Mazeppa: h,, 10. Minneapolis: Pilgrim 
Ch., 12.44; Plymouth Ch., 23.70. Northfield: 
Mrs. M. W. S., box goods for Talladega Col- 
lege. Rochester: W. J. E., 36. St. Paul: Park 
Ch., 2.50. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Minne- 
sota. Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treasurer. 

Anoka: 1.50. Claremont: 1.25. Dawson: 3. 
Duluth: Aux., 11.50; Friends in Council, 5. 
Faribault: 22.23. Freeborn: 3.75. Fergus 
Falls: Aux., 1; S. S., 80c. Excelsior: 1. Glen- 
coe: Aux., 3.35. Marshall: 1. Minneapolis; 
Forest Heights Aux., for Scholarship Fish U., 
11.; Ivy Circle, for Scholarship, Santee, Neb., 


10; City Union, 1.70; Lowry Hill, 1; Ply- 
mouth, 19.225 Lyndale, 2.50; Fifth Ave., 8.75; 
First, 6. Montevideo: 1. Morris: 6. New 
Ulm: 1.26. Northfield: Aux., for Scholarship 


Fish U., 50; 8. S., for Scholarship Talladega 
College, 33.93. St. Paul: St. Anthony Park 
S. S., 5; Mrs. C. J. H., for-S. A, at Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 10. Sauk Center: 2.25. Robbins- 
dale: 1.25. Springfield: 1.50. Wadena: 2.67. 
Waseca: 2. Zumbrota: 1.20. Total, $233.51. 


MISSOURI—$107.50. 

Kansas City: J. I’. D., for Hospital hae rg 
Talladega College, 25. Lebanon: Ch., 94, 
Neosho: First Ch., 14. St. Louis: Pilgrim: Gh. 
35.56; -Mr. H., for’ Talladega College, 2; O. 
W., for Hospital, Talladega College, 20. 


KANSAS—$137.45. 

Great Bend: First Ch., 6. 
Ch., for S. A. Talladega College, 12; J. R. G., 
for Hospital, Talladega College, 5; Mrs. J. G. 
H., for heating Hospital, at Talladega Col- 
lege, 25; W. S. M., for Talladega College, 10. 
Lebanon: Cora Ch., 6. Plevna: Ch., 20. 
Smith Center: Ladies’ Co- operative Soc., 5. 
Sterling: Ch., 6.50. Topeka: First Ch., 25. 
Wilson: C. H. S., 3.25. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Kansas. 
Miss Emma W. Wallace, Treasurer. 

Wakefield: 15. Topeka: Seabrook C. E., 50c. 
Parsons: 9. Total, $24.50. 


NEBRASKA—$351.61. 
Arborville: Ch., 


Lawrence: First 


10.82. Center: Ch., 3. 
Cowles: Ch., 10. Crete: First Ch., 5.01. Fre- 
mont: First Ch., 15.38. Inland: German Ch., 
9. Norfolk: First Ch., 46.75. Omaha: W. ron 
G., for Talladega College, ts. Sw ASS stor 
Talladega College, 10; ‘A Friend,” for S. A. 
Talladega College, 2.15. Purdinn: Union Cha 
5. Weeping Water: Ch., 70. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Ne- 
braska: Mrs. C. J. Hall, Treasurer. 

Lincoln: First S. S., 15. Omaha: First Ch. 
Miss’y Soc., 21.50; §..S.,.3.20. W. H.oM.-U, 
of Neb., 119.80. Total, $159. 50 (85 of which for 
s. - Moorhead, Miss., and 74.50 for Santee, 
Neb.). 


NORTH DAKOTA—$21.50. 
Dazey: Ch., 4.50. aks 
Valley City: W. H. M. U., 10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$50.35 

Academy: Ch., 5. Ipswich: Ch;, 
Springs: Ch., 

Woman’s Hiome Missionary Union of South 
Dakota. Mrs. A. Loomis, Treasurer, 

Meckling: Ch., for Grand View, Tenn., 3. 
Redfield: 16.35. Total, $19.35. 


Union] Chivans 


23. Valley 


Agra: Ch,, 2.50. Anadarko: St. Peters Ch., 
2. Oklahoma City: Ch., 4.75. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


6 Une Panag a Ll ope 

olorado Springs: Hillside Ch. r 

M., for Santee, Neb., 100; Mrs. MU, A 

Hospital, Talladega College, 25. Denver: 

Plymouth s. Bs 14.555, Mrs. W. S. Ward’s 8S. 

es ae Gn: . Grand View, Tenn., 12. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Uni - 

rado. Mrs. Charles Pliers beenmatec, a 
Denver: South Broadway, 2.50. Steamboat 

Springs: 5. Contingent Fund, 8.50. Total, $16. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT. 
CALIFORNIA (Northern)—$5. 
Cloverdale: Ch., 5. ; 
CALIFORNIA (Southern)—$14. 
Los Angeles: M. M. L. in First Ch., 14. 
OREGON—447.49. bs 


Oregon City: First Ch. 22.83. P : 
First Ch., add'l, 24.66. ret 
WASHINGTON—$95.55. 

Endicott: German Ch., 5. North Yakima: 


Ahtamun Ch., 15. Roy: Ch., 3.55. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wash- 


ington. Mrs. BE. B. Burwell, Treasurer. 
Juvenile Workers for S. A., Moorhead, 
Miss., 72. 
THE SOUTH, ETC. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$17.75. 

Woman’s Aid and Missionary Societies of 
the Congregational Churches of N. C. Mrs. 
E. R. Mallard, Secretary and Treasurer, 17.75. 
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sgl ant 2 gl 
rand View: Ch., for wire fencing a 

View Normal Institute, 12; Mrs. eh. 5 rake 
Grand View Normal Institute, 5; “Priends,” 
for piano fund, Grand View, Tenn., 10; Miss 
1, U., for stove for Laundry, Grand View 
‘Tenn., 5. Nashville: W. V. M., for Hos ital, 
vee eo eg Pleasant Hill: ¢ ‘ 
3.75, and . 8, for Pleasant H i 
Rankins: Pleasant View, . rytnert 7 
Genesis Churches, 15. 


ALABAMA—$42.11, 


Gadsden: G. W. C., for Hospital, Talladega 
College, 2.50. Talladega: College Atal 
Assn., for Theological Building, 14.61; S. N. 
D., for Hospital, Talladega College, 25. 


FLORIDA—$7. 


Fessenden: Second Bethlehem Baptist Assn. 
of Fla., 2. Orlando: Miss M. BE. B., for 8. A. 
Talladega College, 5. 


Deer Lodge and 


FOREIGN. 


CHINA—$10. 
Pangkiachwang: L. BH. L., 10. 


Summary for October, 1910. 


PHONRUIGHS) cece hey Ue ee hae ssc aten mate $8,054.99 
Tr PA CIES 5 ou wks. o:85%. 010, o's wis aj0) esi referers) Slesnie'e 708.34 
Total for October..........e+eee: $8,763.33 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 


Receipts for October, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING. 


ALABAMA—$21.85. 
Kymulga: 21.85. 
CALIFORNIA—$378.27. 


Bakersfield: 25. Ceres: 5; 8. bs We. M. 
S., 5. Hydesville: 5. Little Shasta: 5. Oak- 
land: First, 43.06. Oleander: 10. Oroville: 


9.50. Sacramento: 15.65. San Francisco: 
First, by Edward Coleman, 100; Green St., 5. 
San Jose: 60. Sebastopol: Ss. S., 1.56. Sunny- 
vale: 7. No. California: W. H. M. U., 76.50. 


COLORADO—$24. 
Colorado Springs: 
Denver: South Broadway, 4. 
mouth, 14.50. 
CONNECTICUT—$627.98. s 
Bethlehem: 6.24. Bridgeport: Kings High- 
way, 4. Bristol: Swede, 5. Centerbrook: 1.60. 
Hartford: First, 93.80. Lisbon: 10.08. Litech- 
field: 38.61. Manchester: Second, 231.64. Mid- 
dletown: First, 18.88. Northfield: 9.08. North 
Greenwich: 5.01. Salisbury: 14.40. Simsbury: 
First, 11.50. South Windham: 50. Thomaston: 


Hillside, 3.50. Cortez: 2. 
Ft. Collins: Ply- 


10.30. Washington: Swede, 4. West Avon: 2.50. 
Windham: 16.12.. Windsor: First, 15.22. Ww. 
Cc H. M. U., 80. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$108.50. 
Washington; First, 66; Mt. Pleasant, 42.50. 


FLORIDA—$90. 
Palm Springs: 75. Sylvan Lake: 15. 


IDAHO—#25. 

~ Boise: W. M. S., 25. 
LINOIS—$246.18. 

teens ch 6.27. Blue Island: Y. L., 52c. 

Bowen: 18. Chicago: St. James, German, 3; 

Union Park, Y. Pos Ave., 


B., 5; Warren 
17.97. Clifton: 1.52. Earl- 


“pover: S. S., 5. 


ville: J. A. D., 25. Elmhurst: WwW. S., 18.06. 
Galva: 30. Hinsdale: 41.93. Huntley: Y. P. 
Ss. C. B., 60c. Jacksonville: Little Builders, 
60c. La Moille: 4.96. Mounds: POR hae bales 
S. S., 75c. Oak Park: First, Y. L., 3. Odell: 
W. S., 4. Olmstead: First, 2. Rollo: 5. Ros- 
coe: 7.84. Waukegan: 5. Willmette: 28.71. 


Yorkville: 7.15. 
INDIANA—$11.67. 

Michigan City: Immanuel, os: 
Plymouth, 6.67. 


1OWA—$99.69. 
Buffalo: 8. 


Terre Haute: 


Charles City; 6. Genoa Bluffs: 


5.11. Grinnell: 2.60. Hawarden: 9.838, Hum- 
boldt: 8 Towa City: 11.80. Kingsley: 10. 
Orchard: = 1.85. Oskaloosa: 6.50. Shenan- 


doah: 4. Sioux Rapids: 6. Victor: 15. Wesley: 


Seandinavian, 5. 


KANSAS-—$1,027.1T. 
Ft. Scott: 9.25. Armourdale, 


Kansas City: 


776.25. Ogden: 100. Oswego: 129.67. Sterling: 
6.50. Topeka: First, 5; Seabrook, Y. P. S. C. 
I5., 50c. 


LOUISIANA—$5.45. 

Roseland: 5.45. 
MAINE—$44.04. 

Bethel: 10. Hampden: 3.09. 
Marshfield: 3, Presque Isle: 13. 
6.95. Springfield: 3. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$1,743.47. 

Abington: Tirst, 11. Andover: Ballardvale, 
16.71; West, 11.33. Becket: A Friend, 
Berkeley: 6. Brighton: 7.27. Brookline: Har- 
vard, 300.09. Cambridge: Pilgrim, 10.81. Co- 
hasset: Second, 6.09. East Longmeadow: S. 
S., 240. Erving: 3.20, .Everett: First, te 
Framingham: 27.40. Granby: 5.78. 
Housatonic: 17. Hyannis; 3.75. Lawrence; 


Jackman; 5. 
Skohegan: 
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United, 17. Leominster: 53.40. Littleton: 9.72; 
S. S., 82c. Marlboro: Union, 17.95. Medfield: 
7. Methuen; 33.96. Newton Center: 36.97; 
Wliot, 39. North Attleboro Falls: 12.48. 
Northbridge Center: 4.64; Rockdale, 12. Pea- 
body: Second, 80c. Plymouth: Pilgrim, 17.32. 
Rockport: Pigeon Cove, 5.538. Somerset: 2.50. 
Somerville: Broadway, 8. Southboro: Pilgrim, 
3.17. Springfield: Hope, 14.06; South, 4.55. 
Sudbury: South, 10. Upton: 2’89, Walpole: 
Second: 44, Waltham: Virst, 11.87. Wayland: 
8.75. West Yarmouth: 1.98. Whitman: 7.28. 
Winchenden Center: 5. Mass. & R. I. W. H. 
M. A., 910. 


MICHIGAN—$106.91. 

Bellaire: 10. Detroit: First, 5.25. Flat 
Rock: 10. Flint: 6.56. Frankfort: W. H. M. 
U., 5. Grand Rapids: First, 6.25. Memphis: 
7. Pleasanton: 38. Rockford: 5.25. Roscom- 
mon: 5. St. Clair: 18.78. White Cloud: 10. 
WH. My Ue. 14.82) 


MINNESOTA— $113.29. 

Biwabik: 10. Edgerton: 7. Fair Oaks: 2. 
Freeborn: 13. Lake City: First, 15.96. Man- 
kato: Swede, 1.50. Marshall: 25. Minneapo- 
lis: Plymouth, 9.95. St. Paul; Park, 2.50. 
Zumbrota: 6. W. H. M. U., 20.38. 
MISSOURI—$122.26, 

Iberia: 2.83. Lebanon: 8.75. St. Louis: Pil- 
grim, 21.34. W. H. M. U., 89.34. 
$2.90. 

Columbus: 2.90. 

NEBRAS KA—$830.92. 

Crete: 16.85. Inland: German (2), 13.82. 
Olive Branch: 5.95. Omaha; First, W. M. S., 
15.75; St. Mary’s Ave., 38.50. “Pickerell: 623. 
Princeton: German, 6.80. Purdum: 6. Ver- 
don: 20. W. H. M. U., 84.25. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$150.59. 

Bethlehem: 1.80. Charleston: 5.80. Clare- 
mont: 9.05. Dover: 19.94. Franklin; 23.35. 
Goffstown: 21.55. Keene: First, 50. Pitts- 
field: S. S., 8.10. Plaistow and North Haver- 
hill: 10. South Seabrook: 1 


NEW JERSEY—$101.87. 
Bound Brook: 25.87. 

Westfield: 71.50. 

NEW YORK—$309.50. 
Aquebogue: 9.25. DeKalb: 150. Glovers- 

ville: 100. Howells: 3.87. Massena: 5.14. Mid- 

dletown: North St., 7. Oscelo: 3. Spencer- 

port: 10.29. Warsaw: 10.95. Watertown: 10. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$2.77. 
Bethel: 1.52. Candor: 1.25. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$52. 

Leipzig: Zion, 2. Washburn: 50. 
OHIO—$537.29. 

Akron: First, W. M. S., 6; West, 6.60. Alex- 
andria: 3.75. Alexis: W. W., 3.20. Andover: 
W. M. S., 8.12. Ashland: W. M. §., 3.60. Ash- 
tabula: First, L. G., 5.60; Finnish, 5. Aurora: 
Int. Y. P. 8. C. E., 85c. Austinburg: W. M. 
S., 1.60. Bellevue: L. S., 4. Belpre: W. M. S., 
3.56. Berea: W. M. 8., 10. Broghtin: iL 
Brownhelm: W. M. §., 1.20. Burton: W. 
M. S., 6.66. ogee Falls: W. M. S., 2.39. 
Chardon: 6; M. §S., 2.80. Charlestown: 
Yes. “a. “i, 86c. Cincinnati: Walnut 
Hills, W. M. S., 1.16; Walnut> Hills Y. P. 8: 
CrL., 8.40. Claridon: W. M. S., 1. Clarks- 
field: W. M. §., 64c. Cleveland: First, W. A., 
MGM ATSt, Yeo hs oan hon ey es Archwood, Wis cae 
4.74; Denison Ave., W. M. S., bp Ra 5 Madison 
Ave., W.. AY 4.50: Buclid Ave., Y, L., 8.80; 
Buclid Ave., M. B., 1; Hough Aye., IM Big) dO 
Jones Road, 3; Mizpah, 10% North, Ww. M. Ss 
2.50; Pilgrim, W. A., 8.60; Puritan, an M. §., 
Pad Trinity, WiAg ie! Union, W. M. 1. “Co- 
lumbus: First, 40°; Eastwood, OW seeking Py, North, 
W. M. S., 1.86; Plymouth, 9.29 : Plymouth, Ww. 
M. S., 11.50. Cuyahoga Falls: Ww. M. S., 8. East 
Cleveland: W. Ay hides Noe da, as 8. Sy 6 
Elyria: First, W. A., 10. Frederick: Ww. M. 
S., 2.19. Geneva: L. G., 2.22. Greenwich: 1. 
Huntsburg: K. BH. §., 1.30. Ironton: 5.82. 
Kent: 25; W. M. S., 87c. Kirtland; W. M. §., 
5. Lakewood: W. M. §., 1.50. Lock: W. M. 
S.,, 1. Lodi: W. M. S., 3.40. Lorain; First, 


Plainfield: S. S., 5. 


W. A., 5.20. Madison: W. M. S., 2.10. Mans- 
aie: First, W.. MiiSaeoieo Mayflower, WwW. M. 

2.75. Marietta: First, Ww. M. §S., 9.78; First, 
y P. 8. C. IDR ea lay Harmon, WwW. M. S., 4: 
Oak Grove, W. M. S., 1.48. Marysville: WwW. M. 
S., 4.66. Medina: W. M. S., 10.11. Mt. Vernon; 
W. M. S., 8.46. Newark: Plymouth, W. M. S., 
1.20. "North Olmstead: W. M. S., 1.30. Ober- 
lin: First, S. S., 1.90; Wrst YP) sc: E., 
1.90; Second, 20. 30; Second, iby Ses ca nines: 
ville, W. M. 8. ils 33. Pittsfield: W. S., 80c. 
Plain: W. M. Ss. 3.20, Ravenna: We ie 8., 3. 
Richfield: W. M. S., 2.75. Ruggles: W. M. S., 
2. Sandusky: First, We M. S., 2.08. Spring- 
field: First, W. M. S., 22.30; "Lagonda Ave., 
YP 8 ae B., 1.50. Strongsville: W. M. 
; Sylvania: Wi DL 8 Tall- 
madge: W. M. §S., 4.80. Toledo: Birming- 
ham, S. S., 1; Central, Y. P. S. i Dey 
mouth, W.'M. S., 2.80; Second, WwW. M. ce 4; 
Washington St., W. M. §., 6.03. Twinsburg: 
W. M. S., 3.08: Y. P. S. C. E., 2.54. Union- 
ville: Ww. M. s., 3.15. Wauseon: Ws ASS ey 
Wayland: W. M. S., 1. Wayne: W. M. §S., 
2.45. Wellington: Ww. A., 7.40. West Williams- 
field: W. M. §., 5.15. Windham: W. M. S., 
4. York: W. M. S., 2. Youngstown: Elm St., 
W. M. S., 3.25; Plymouth, W. M. §S., 7. 


OKLAHOMA—$10. 

Guthrie: Plymouth, 10. 
OREGON—$66.27. 

Tone: 8. Oregon City: 18.27. 
First, 40. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$3.21. 

Harford: 3.21. 


Portland: 


$91.43. 

Central Falls: 9.82. Chepachet: 1. Provi- 
dence: Beneficent, 72.11. aoe: Pawtucket, 
8.50. Mass. and R. I. W. H. M. U. (see Mass.). 
ora 

Blaine: 1.70. Iroquois: 1.84. Pleasant Val- 
ley: 2. Wall: 6.50. Willow Lakes: 15. 
VERMONT—$69.93. 

Benson: 18. Cornwall: 5.42. East Berk- 
shire: 6. Jericho: Second, 8S. S., 6.75. Pitts- 
ford: 29.76. Proctor: Swede, 4 
WAS HINGTON—$21.26. 
ees 10. Tacoma; Pilgrim, Ch. & S. S., 
11.26. 


WISCONSIN—$376.46. 

Baraboo: 20. Bear Walley: 1. Beloit: Sec- 
ond, 10. Black Earth: 6.25. Cashton: 5.06. 
Clintonville: Scan., 4. Cumberland: 7. Elk- 
burn: 3.50. La Crosse: First, 20. Mill Creek: 
4.26. Milwaukee: Bohemian, 4. Mukwonago: 
3.60. Oshkosh: Plymouth, 9.75. Polar: First, 
200; German, 5. Racine: First, 15.50. Royal- 
ton: 3.50. South Milwaukee: German, 2, 
Spring Green: 5. W. H. M. U., 47.04. 


INTERES T—#$403.52. 

New) Work: -C. Bi Bo 148 63 Mace e Gor 
198.16; Interest, 56.50. 

LOANS REFUNDED—$4,688. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Salem, 50. Buena Vista, 
Cal.: 50. Boise, Ida.: 120. Chicago, Ml.: 42d 
Ave., 25. Marshall, Ill.: 250. Moline, Ml.: 
Union, 100._ Des Moines, Ia.:: Plymouth, 500. 
Humeston, Ia.: 170. Kansas City, Kans.: Ar- 
mourdale, 500; Chelsea, 50. South Portland, 
Me.: Bethany, 18. Boston, Mass.: Baker, 200. 
North Attleboro, Mass.: Trinity, 150. Quiney, 
Mass.: Vinnish, 200. St. Paul, Minn.: Park, 
250. Sleepy Eye, Minn.: 100. Lincoln, Neb.: 
Vine, 250. Scarsdale, N. 'Y.: Bal., 1,100. Diek- 
inson, N. D.: 100. Lakota, N. D.: 20. Colum- 
bus, O.: North, 50. Lima, O.: 25. Sioux Falls, 
8. D., 225., Warden, Wash.: German, 160. 
South Milwaukee, Wis.: German, 25. 
INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS—$337. 

Chicago, Il.: Central Park, 54. Des Moines, 
Ta.: Plymouth, 135. Chatham, N. J.: 38. 
Mansfield, O.: Mayflower, 30. Seattle, Wash.: 
Pilgrim, 35. Racine, Wis.; First, 45. 
LEGACIES—$1,698.22. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Est. Nancy Brewer, 150. Am- 
herst, Mass.; Bst. Louisa S. Baker, $1,548.22. 


——— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES, 


ag a ee ae 
cago: Union Park, Y. P. 8S. C. B : 
Mary A. Roberts, 400. stir «as 
NEW JERSEY—$120.20. 

East Orange: Trinity, 120.20. 
ONLO—$23.71. 

Oberlin; Virst, 23.71. 


FOR PARSONAGE BUILDING. 


ARIZONA—$75. 

Jerome: Td. 
CALIFORNIA $2,005. 

Berkeley: North, Bal., 1,800. Rialto: 30. 
Sunol Glen: Bal. (2), 175. 

COLORADO— $75. 

Denver: Harmon, 50; Lafayette: 25. 
CONNECTICUT— $365. 

New London: Mrs. M. S. Harris, 300. Oak- 
ville: 65 
ILLINOIS—$50. 

Moline: Union, 50. 

INDIANA—$12. 
Coal Bluff: 12. 
IOWA—$180. ; 
Py gre 40. Hawarden: 100. Iowa Falls: 
KANSAS—$30. 
Alton: 30. 
MAINE—$40. 

Presque Isle: 40. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$366.50. 

Lee: _ ¢. EB, 50. Stockbridge: Miss an 
A. Dresser, 5; Mr. and Mrs. G. BE. Dresser, 10; 
— 150. Mass. and R. I. W. H. M. U., 
MICHIGAN—$341.25. 

Johannesburg: 25. Merrill: 56.25. St. Jo- 
seph: (2), 200. Saranac: 20, Suttons: Bay, 40. 
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MINNESOTA—449. 

Minneapolis: Swede, 80; W. H. M. U., 19. 
MONTANA—$30. 

Red Lodge: 30. 

N pre i ER Sete th 
irand sland; 25. Line : 
299.70, Westeott: 50. ea teh: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$10. 
Rindge: Primary Sunday-School, 10. 
NEW JERSEY--$325. = 
Little Ferry: 40; W. H. M. U., 285. 
NEW YORK—$57. 
Binghamton; Plym. Bal., 57. 
OHLO— $42. f 

Ironton: 40. Mansfield: Mayflower, 2. 
OKLAHOMA—$30. 

Pond Creek: 30. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$100. 

Bruce: 50. Redfield; 50. 
WASHINGTON—$122.50. 
ico 10. Doty: 12.50. Spokane: Swede, 
WISCONSIN—$120. 

Cashton: 20. Lone Rock: 25. South Mil- 
waukee: German, 35. Spring Valley: 40. 
WYOMING— $102.50. 

Buffalo: 40. Cheyenne: First, 62.50. 


Receipts for Church Building....--- $14,575.86 
Receipts for Particular Churches... 548.91 
Receipts for Parsonage Building... 4,902.45 


MOURN sesetide sis anes «nan ee ries $20,027.22 


Correction: In the February, 1910, number, 
on page 1011, the item of $25 reported as a 
contribution from Chicago, Il., Lawi, was 
intended as a payment on the Parsonage loan. 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry 1 Richardson, Treasurer 


Contributions for Missionary W ork 


September, 1910 


ALABAMA— 
Phoenix: S., 1.11, C. D. Coll’n. 


ALASKA— 
Nome: §., 10, C. D. Coll’n. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Alturas: 2. Clio: Coll’n, 4.85. Hydesville: 
2 Oakland: First S., 420.28: Pilgrim, 12.90. 
Pescadero: S., 3.16. Ripon: Coll’n, 6.35. Santa 
Cruz: Bequest, 93.25.  Wurr: S., 50c, Pulpit 
Supply, 6.25. Total, $251.54, of which $120.28 
is C. D. Coll’ns. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Corona: First 8., 35. Forest Home: S., 5.25. 
Hawthorne: Lant. Lect., 1.95. La Mesa: §., 
1.75. Los Angeles: First S., 30.62; Trinity 8., 
1; Messiah S., 6.73. Monrovia: S., 7.50. Nor- 
walk: S., 8 Ontario: S., 10. Pasadena: First 
S., 12.06; Lake Ave. S., 40.82. Perry Union: 
Lant. Lect., 2.05. Pioneer: S., 4.50. Pomona: 
S., 9.65. Southern California Conference, 45.87. 
Total, $222.75, of which $167.63 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


COLORADO— 

Ault: W. S., 2.50. Denver: First W. S.. 5; 
Plymouth S., 25; Villa Park S., 4. Fruita: 
W. S., 2.25. Grand Junction: C. & §&., i 
Greeley: W. S., 5. Montrose: 5.50. Paonia: 6. 


Pueblo: Pilgrim, 6. Total, $91.25, of which 
$36 is C. _D. Coll’ns and $14.75 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 


CONNECTICUT— 

Abington: S., 5.21. Bristol: 5. Burlington: 
S., 4. Cheshire: 12.54. Colebrook: S., 9.50. 
Columbia: Friend, 25. Dayville: 25. Green’s 
Farms: S., 25. North Branford: 8., 8. Old 
Saybrook: 5., 8.95. Salisbury: 17.84. Sey- 
mour: §., 21. Torrington: Krench 8. 3 
Waterbury: Second S., 72.46. Willimantic: 
24.25, Wolcott: 5. Woodbridge: 7.85. Wood- 
stock: S., 10.93. Total, $283.53, of which $126.67 
is C. D. Coll’ns. 

FLORIDA— 

Cocoanut Grove: Miami &., 1.53. Jackson- 
ville; Friend, 1.00. Total, $2.58, of which $1.58 
is C. D. Coll’n. 


IDAHO— 
Sugar: 2; 5., 2.43, Total, $4.43. 


LLINOIS— 

; Alton: 5.26. Aurora: New Dngland &., 16.11. 
Batavia: W. S., 6. Chicago: Millard Ave. §., 
15; Bethlehem, 5.85; Windsor Park w. 8., 5; 
Green St. S., 12.25; Douglas Park S., 12: Pil- 
grim Mayflower §., 5; St. James, 3. Dundee: 
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13. Geneva: 12. Glenview: S., 7.02. Harvey: 
Cc. & S., 23.17. Lombard: 15.45. Mattoon: 
First, 12. Metropolis: S., 4. Oak Park: First 
S., 7.73; Third, 25.10. Peoria; First, 17.50; 
Plymouth §., 12.85. Polo: A. M., 10. Rock- 
ford: Second W. S.,.5; Seward: Second, 4.95. 
Sherrard: S. (add’l), 15¢c. Stillman Valley: S., 
10. Thawville: S., 2.17. Wheaton College: 
9.70. Winnetka: 10.57. Total, $287.83, of which 
$152.45 is C. D. Coll’ns and $16 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 


INDIANA— 
Portland: S., 8.30, C. D. Coll’n. 


IOWA— 

Alden: 15.60. 
Council Bluffs: 
wards, 17.15. 


Cedar Rapids: First, 23.66. 

First, 15. Davenport: Ed- 
Gardiner: §., 2.72. Grinnell: 
W. S., 1.50; Friend, 10. Harmony: §&., 
Humboldt: S., 4.538. Keck: 2.70. Madison: 
Coll’n, 3. Monona: S., 5.19. Popejoy: Coll’n, 
2.50. Sheldon: §S., 14.65. Shell Rock: S., 2.25. 
Total, $124.45, of which $71.66 is C. D. Coll’ns 
and $1.50 is rec’d thro W. H. M: U. 


KANSAS— 

Ash Rock: C. & 58., 3. 
Dry Creek: C. & S., 3. 
Goshen; C, & S., 10.26. Kansas City: Chelsea 
Cc. & S., 9. Leavenworth: C. & S,, 25. Mt. 
Union: ‘C. & §., 3) “Newten: C. & Si, 10: 


Atchison: C. & §S., 4. 
Emporia: First, 10.30. 


Osborne: 12. Overbrook: C. & S8., 12. Pitts- 
burg: Friend, 20. Twelve Mile: C. & S., 4. 
Total, $125.56, of which $83.26 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
KENTUCKY— 

Williamsburg: 38, C. D. Coll’n. 

MAINE— 

Auburn: Sixth St., 85e. Bridgton: S., 2.75. 
Brunswick: 28.22. Eastport: 2.10. North 
Yarmouth: 1. Sanford: 11.21. Waterford: 
Second S., 38. Whitneyville: §S., 2. Total, 
$51.18, of which $7.75 is C, D. Coll’ns. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

Andover: West, 14.15. Ashfield: 9. Ash- 
land: 3. Barnstable: Centerville, 4.50. Bev- 


erly: Second, Friend, 1.25. Boston: Pilgrim, 
Dorchester, 75; Immanuel-Walnut Ave. Rox., 
14.65; Harvard S., Dorchester, 5. Braintree: 
First, 4.39. Brimfield: 14.50. Brockton: First, 
10; South S., 20. Dedham: 35.35. Fitchburg: 
Finnish, 8. Framingham: Plymouth, 12.95. 


Granby: 4.85. Greenfield: Second, 15.28. Gro- 
ton: West, 5. Heath: 4. Holyoke: First, 
67.75. Mansfield: 5. New Bedford: North, 
16.71. Newburyport: Central, 25; Belleville, 
4.95. Newton Center: Auburndale, 26.43; 
Highlands §., 19.76. Northfield: S., 4. Phil- 


Pittsfield: Pilgrim Mem’], 5.20. 
Plymouth: Pilgrimage, 28. Reading: 9.83. 
Rockport: Pigeon Cove, 3.25. Southwick: S., 
2.10. Taunton: Trinitarian, 19.07. Townsend: 


lipston: S., 8. 


4.53. Westhampton: 35, Winchendon: North, 
8.55. Worcester: Covenant, S., 4.68. Total, 
$558.68, of which $4.68 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
MICHIGAN— 

Alpena: S., 25. Armada: S., 4.05. Essex- 
ville: 2. Mancelona: S., 4.50. Moline: Y. P. 


8. C. E., 10. Parma: Friend, 1. Royal Oak: 
5. Saginaw: Virst S., 30. South Haven: 9.11. 
Union City: 2.50. Vermontville: S., 6.50. Total, 
$99.66, of which $43.16 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


MINNESOTA— 
Anoka: §., 4.64. Dawson: W. §S., 75¢c. Ex- 
celsior; W. §S., 1.50. Faribault: W. S., 5. 


Minneapolis: First W. S., 2; Plymouth, 31.10; 
W.S., 2.50; Fifth Ave. W.S., 7; Iorest Heights 
S., 13.23; Swedish Temple C. & S., 6.82: 38th 
Street 8., 5.90. Montevideo: W. S., 1. North- 
field: S., 148; Carleton College S., 2.45. 
Ogema: §., 2.50. Owatonna: 3.50; S., 19.85. 
St. Paul: Plymouth, 6.31. Selma: S., 7.50. 
Sherburn: §., 3.12. Shevlin: 1. Springfield: 
S., 3.34. Waseca: W. S., 1. Waterville: 5. 
Total, $137.99, of which $39.15 is C. D. ColVns, 
and $20.75 is rec’d thro W. H. M. U. 
MISSOURI— 

Kansas City: Westminster, 100. 


Mondtitic: 
S., 5. Total, $105. eo oree 
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MONTANA— 


Billings: Hesper, 1.25. Bozeman: 1. Circle: 
2.15. Moise: S., 13c. Paradise: S., 4. Total, 
$8.53. 

NEBRASKA— 


Arcadia: Hayes Creek S., 3.50; Dunham Dist. 
S., 3.25; Lee Park S., 3.25. Bingham: 4. 
Crawford: S., 8. Clear Lake: S., 4.05. Creigh- 
ton: 1.94. Curlew: Coll’n, 11.37. Dodge: S., 
385. Fremont: S., 17.88. Hildreth: S., 10.28. 
Hyannis: S., 9. Indianola: S., 8.37, Lincoln: 
Plymouth, 31.24; S., 4.62; S., 27.66. Omaha: 
Saratoga, 4.59; Chapel of Carpenter S., i: 
Petersburg: S., 5.25. Reeder’s Place: Tent 
Meeting, 4.07. Seneca: Coll’n, 9.65. Trenton: 
Cc. & §., 27. Ulysses: S., 5. Wells: Coll’n, 

. Westeott: S., 3.84. West Cedar Valley: 
S., 5. Wilcox: S., 2.35. Wood Lake: Grove’s 
Dist. No. 103 S., 2.85; Red Deer Lake S., 1.12. 
Total, $243.05, of which $142.11 is C. D. coll’ns. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 

Bethlehem: S., 2. Candia: 2.60. Hampton: 
14.30; S., 4.46. Keene: First, 50. Kensington: 
2.50. Marlboro: 8.87. Northwood Center: 
Friend, 1.25. Seabrook and Hampton Falls: 
8. Troy: 5. Total, $93.98, of which. $4.46 is 
CG. *D.aCollns; 


NEW JERSEY— 
Newark: Jube Memorial S., 10, C. D. Coll’n. 


NEW YORK— 

Brooklyn: Parkville S., 5: Park S., 7.25. 
Lakeview: SOc. Lebanon: 1.75. Moravia: 15. 
Mount Vernon: JVirst S., 5. North Pitcher: 1. 
Phoenix: S., 5. Poughkeepsie: S., 8.66. Rut- 
land: §S., 12.75. Seneca Falls: 5. Westmore- 
land: S., 5.70. Total, $70.91, of which $52.36 
is C. D. Coll’ns. 

NORTH DAKOTA— 

Bentley: 2.95. Burlington: S., 4.01. Drake: 
Cc. & S., 7.25. Fessenden: First S., 5. Gard- 
ner: S., 12.05. Manvel: Olivet S8., 2. Maxbass: 
Cc. & S., 11.01. Medora: 1.86. Leipzig: Ger- 
man, 1.40. Pingree: S., 1.67. Valley City: 
First S., 12. Total, $61.20, of which 47.99 is 
€. DD. Colfas. 

OHIO— 
Amherst: S., 6.50. Atwater: S., 1.45. Cleve- 


land: First S.,-17.50. Dover: North, 11.22. 
Fredericksburg: 17.60. Kirtland: 4.15. Lueas: 
1.60. Medina: S., 100. New London: §8., 2.50. 
Nottingham: S., 7. Shawnee: S., 2. Toledo: 
Washington St., 2.82; Central, 10.59. Wind- 
ham: C. & §., 11.10. Total, $196.03, of which 
$186.80 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


OKLAHOMA— 


El Reno: S., 6.59. Guthrie: Warner Ave. S. 


1.50. Winita: S., 39.15. Supplies, 2.50. Total, 
$49.74, of which $47.24 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
OREGON— 

Lily of Valley: 2. Sam’s Walley: Coll’n, 


65c. Table Rock: Coll’n., 1.40. Trail: Coll’n., 
1.95. Willsburg: S., 2.90. Total, $8.90. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
Centreville: S., 4.65; S., 3.16. 
DyO;220: 
D. Coll’ns. 
RHODE ISLAND— 
Barrington: C. E., 11. 
Newman, 2. Total, $13.00. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Bryant: 8., 8.36. Dewey: 1. Empire: Coll’n, 
50c, Lesterville: C. & S., 1.70. Letcher: S., 
as Secs 4. Vale: Coll’n, 60c. Water- 
own: S., 10, Pulpit Supply, 10. Total, $36.66 
of which $20.06 is C. D. Coll’ns, ae 
TENNESSEE— 
La Follette: First S., 2.35, C. D. Coll’n. 
TEXAS— 
Farwell: 3. 
Arthur; 12. 


Ridgway: C. 
Total, $27.81, of which $3.16 is C. 


East Providence: 


Friona: S0c. Helena: 1. Port 
Total, $16.80, of which $1 is GC. D, 


ColVn. 
VERMONT— 

Barre; Hast, 2.01. Bennington: North, 25.94, 
Bradford: 5.22. Brattleboro: First, 4.26. 


Castleton; 5. Chester: 8. Corinth: 4.24; §., 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


3.76. Coventry: S., 5. E : 

Greensboro: S., 7.25. Hartera: eee 300. 
McIndoe Falls: 9.81. Northfield: 1.46. |Sher- 
burne: 3. wanton: 6. To- 


Sudbury: S., 4. 8 
tal, $102.25, of which $14.26 is C. D. coll’ns. 
Lit yaar ph a 
acortes: S., 4.72. Beverly: S., 4.15. BI 
Diamond: S., 10. Colfax: Plymouth §&., “ 
High Point: S., 33c. Index: S., 2.01. Monroe: 
S., 5. Quillayute: S., 30c. Seattle: Plymouth 
S., 53.11; Edgewater, 30. Spokane: Pilgrim 
euulee 2 oS. iret i “sen BT ce which $158.89 
bh Os. al, 87, 3 

is c. D. Coll’ns. ikea raced 
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WISCONSIN— 
Eau Claire; 
Bethlehem, 3.88. 
is C. D. Coll'ns. 


Second §., 5.17. Milwaukee: 
Total, $9.05, of which $5.17 


Together Campaign, 587. Grant from Busi- 
“ness Department, 1,250. Rebate Rent, 276.50. 


Total, $5,505.32, of which $1,521.98 is C. D. 
Coll’ns and $538 is ree’d thro W. H. M. U. 


During the month the Society aided 43 
schools, of which 21 were newly organized. 


Congregational Education Society 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for October, 1910 


MAINE—$33.90. 
Belfast: First, 2.50. Camden: Rev. H. Jones, 
25. Hampden: 1.85. Sanford: North, 4.55. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE--$34.47. 

Bennington: 6.50. Claremont: 4.42. Dublin; 
3.75. Hampstead: 5.24. Jaffrey: 7.75. Le- 
banon: 1.51. Northwood Cen.: 1.30. Salis- 
bury: 1. Warner: 3 


VERMONT—$110.54. 

Bennington: First, 18; Second, 30.50. Lud- 
low: 1. Lyndon: First, 6. Lyndonville: 10. 
Peacham: Mrs. Elsie Merrill, 10. Pittsford: 
26.04. Westminster: West, 9. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,761.69. 

Ballardvale: Union, 8.36. Becket: Friend, 5. 
Berkeley: 5. Boston—Roxbury: Highland, 15; 
West Roxbury: So. Evan., 26. Jamaica Plain: 
Friend, 3. Brighton: 5.08; Friend, 100; 
Friend, 25. Brookline: Harvard, 40.75. Cam- 
bridge: Pilgrim, 9.68. Cohasset: 5.27. Ded- 
ham: First S. S., 3.91. East Longmeadow: S. 
S., 144. Everett: First. 6. Harvard: 2.50. 
Holbrook: Winthrop, 30. Hyannis: 3.25. 
Lawrence: United, 14. Lee: 55. Malden: Mrs. 
A. G. Willeox, 10. Marlboro: Union, 10.94. 


Medfield: 7. Medford: Union S. S., 5. Meth- 
uen: First, 33.96. Monson: Friend, 50. New 
Bedford: Trin., 29.71. Newton: Eliot, 25. 
Newton Center: First, 24.72. Newton High- 
lands: 107.75. Northampton: friend, 1. 
Northbridge: Rockdale, 12. Orange: Central, 
13.90. Sharon: 20. Somerset: 1.61. So. 


Framingham: Grace, 16.96. Springfield: Hope, 
7.98; Faith, 8.94. Upton: First, 2.53. Wal- 
pole: Second, 38.50. Walpole: 13.75. Ware: 
East, 23.85. Watertown: Friend, 10. West 
Yarmouth: So. Evan., 1.42. Whitman: First, 
3.65. Winter Hill: Broadway, 7. Worcester: 
See 10.28. Woman’s Home Missionary 
ssn., 


RHODE ISLAND—$123.42. 

Central Falls: 6.35. Chepachet: 1. Paca- 
tuck; 5.50. Providence: Central, 51.50; Benefl- 
cent, 48.07. Riverpoint: 11. 


CONNECTICUT—$670.43. 
Ashford: First, 2. Bridgeport: First, 58.55; 


King’s Highway Chapel, 4. Canaan: Pilgrim, 
24.50. Centerbrook: 96c. Ellsworth: 5 
Georgetown: Swedish, 4.30. Greenfield Hill: 
10.34. Ivoryton: 17.81. Manchester: Second, 
25.99. Middletown: Third, 5.85. New Fair- 
field: 3.06. New Hartford: North, 16. Ni- 
antic: 4.25. North Greenwich: 3.01.  Salis- 


bury: 14.18. Sharon: First, 6.03. Stonington: 
First, 25. Waterbury: Second, 236.01; Friend, 
100. Windsor: First, 9.85. Winsted: Second 
Ls S., 9.74. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


NEW YORK—$50.99. 
Brooklyn: Ocean Ave., 8.25. 
Greene: First, 8. Howells: 
Second, 5.14. Munnsville: 4. 
P. S. Camp Mem’l, 5.50. North Evans: 
Paris: 2. Spencerport: First, 6.66. 


NEW JERSEY—$183. 
Plainfield: S. S., 5. Westfield: 48. Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, 135. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$20. 
Ridgeway: Friend, 20. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$67.50. 
Washington: First, 40; Mt. Pleasant; 27.50. 


VIRGINIA—4$5.13. 
Herndon: 5.13 


NORTH CAROLINA—$19.25. 
Southern Pine: 19.25. 


INDIANA—$68. 
Fort Wayne: Plymouth, 5._ Michigan City: 
Emanuel Ger., 8. Woman’s Home Missionary 


Union, 55. 


OHIO—$212.74. , 

Cleveland: Jones Road, 3. Columbus: First, 
25; Plymouth, 5.36. Kent: First, 12. Oberlin: 
First, 16.59; Second, 20.20. Ruggles: 5.60. 
Sandusky: Tirst, 1.12. Troy: 2.32. .Union- 
ville: 2. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
119.55. 


MICHIGAN—$27.41. 
Flint: Virst, 4.59. 
ary Union, 22,82. 


ILLINOIS—$129.09. 5 

Bloomington: First, 16.15. Bowen: 14, 
Chicago: Warren Ave., 12.98; Miss M. Ander- 
son, 25. $ S.. 5. La Moille: 6.26. Oak 


Dover: 8. 
Park: First S. S., 2.98. Roscoe: 1.96. Rose- 
ville: 8.46. Tonica: 7. Wilmette: First, 10.90. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 18.40. 


WISCONSIN—$10.60. 
Oxford: 2.05. Platteville: 8.55. 


MINNESOTA—$104.69. 
Cable: 2.82. Minneapolis: Pilgrim, 12.44. St. 
Paul: Park, 2.50. Woman’s Home Missionary 


Union, 86.93. 


NORTH DAKOTA—#4.50, 
Dazey: 4.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$1.95, 
Valley Springs: 1.05. 
IOWA—$127.05. : 

Buffalo Center: First, 5. Clarion: First, 
21.77. Eldora: First,.20. Emmetsburg: 7.25. 
Iowa City: 7.30. McGregor; 8.40. Mindon, 


Franklin: 6.74. 
2.50. Massena: 
New York: Y. 
2.20. 


Woman's Home Mission- 
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First, 15. .Muscatine: German, 15. Waverly: 
Virst, 5.15. W. H. M..U., 22.18. 
MISSOURI—$320.15. 

Lebanon; 13.22. St. Joseph: Tabernacle, 


228.64. St. Louis: Pilgrim, 62.17; Union, 16.12. 


NEBRASKA—$465.46. 

Inland: German, 18. Lincoln: Vine St., 
19.02. Linwood: 5.25. Olive Branch: German, 
3.85. Princeton: German, 4.40. Purdum: 
Union, 5.94. Rising City: Tirst, 15. West 
Point: 19. W. H. M. U., 375. 


KANSAS—$361.60. 

Alma: 4. Athol: First, 6.25. McPherson: 
D. P. Lindsay, 25. Maize: H. H. Louden- 
slager, 10. Topeka: First, 30. Wichita: Col- 
lege Hill, 32.90; W. J. Plank, 10; B. F. Pit- 
tinger, 20; T. H. Morrison, 40; Nellie Davis, 
5; T. M. Deal, 100; F. D. Aley, 50; BH. G. 
Robertson, 10; I'riends, 11.95. W. H. M. U., 
6.50. 
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COLORADO—$52. 

Denver: Plymouth S. S., 12; Ohio Ave. S. 
S., 10. Greeley: S. S. Class, 15. Rye: First, 
3) SW. SH MM aiien L2; 

OKLAHOMA—4$5. 

Oklahoma City: Harrison Ave., 5. 

NEW MEXICO—$3. 

Albuquerque: L. M. Soc., 3. 
WASHINGTON—$31. 

Deer Park; Open Door, 11. 
man, 20 
OREGON—$84.18. 

Oregon City: First, 9.13. 
man, 75. 
CALIFORNIA—$127.15. 

Berkeley: North, 20. Mills College: Friend, 
25. Riverside: First Y. P. S.C. B., 12.15. 
San Jose: K. BE. S., 20. W. H. M. U., 50. 


Endicott: Ger- 


Portland; Ger- 


TOTAL RECHIPTS: $5,215.84. 


Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
Receipts for three months, August, September and October, 1910 


CALIFORNIA—$520.50. 
Berkeley: Rev. Marshall W. Meserve, 1; Rev. 


Cc. S. Nash, 1. Escondido: Dr. Searing 500. 
Santa Barbara: 16.50. Santa Costa: 1. Ven- 
tura: Rev. Chas. H. Dains, 1 
COLORADO—$108.20. 

Colorado Springs: Mr. Blackman, 1. Hkl- 


side: 2. Denver: South Broadway, 2. Eaton: 
20. Fort Collins: Plymouth, 6. Highland 
Lake: 3.25. Lafayette: Rev. Ralph C. Byeis, 


5. Pueblo: Pilgrim, 4. Rye: First, 1; Mr. 
and Mrs. Grove, 1. Steamboat Springs: 4. 
W. H. M. U. (Denver: First, W. M. S., 5; 


Second, W. M. S., 10. Plymouth: W. M. S., 
10. Boulevard: W. M. S., 23.35. Fountain: 
W. M. S., 2.60. Longmont: W. M. §S., 8) 58.95. 


CONNECTICUT—$1246.92. 

“A Friend,’ 50. Bridgeport: Kings High- 
way Chapel, 5; Mrs. Sterling, 10. Bolton: 1. 
Centerbrook: 32c.; Rev. Wm. B. Hubbard 1. 
Glastonbury: Mrs. Williams, 20. Hartford: 
Windsor Ave., 13. Lisbon: 2.25. Meriden: 
Rev. Dubois H. Louix, 1. New Haven: Hum- 
phrey St., 2.40; Rev. Geo. T. Ladd, 5. New- 
ington: Hunoean Soc., 8.71. Niantic: 1.75. 
Salisbury: 12.99. South Manchester: 165. 
Stamford: First, 40. Talcottville: Mr. Tal- 
cott, 10. Thompson: 14; Rev. John K, Moore, 
2. Weston: 11. Woodbury: First, 5. Women’s 
Home Missionary Union (Mrs. Hart, Ken- 
sington: 10.50. Jewett City: Aux., 5) 15.50. 
“A Friend” (Conditional Gift), 1,000. 


DELAWARE—$10. 
Wilmington: Mrs. Spruance, 10. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$29. 
Washington; Mr. Day, 5; First, 14; Mt. 
Pleasant, 10. 


FLORIDA—$27.50. 
Hastings: “A Friend, 1. 
Jacksonville; Union, 25, 


GEORGIA—$1. 
Atlanta: Rev. Wm. F. Brewer, 1. 


ILLINOIS—#$44.39. 

Aurora: New England, 9.14. .Brighton: Mr. 
Amass, 1. Chicago: Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, 
1.10; Warren Ave., 2; Rey. G. B. Willcox, AB's 
Rey. Geo. P. Sheridan, 2. Dundee: 13. Gene- 
seo: Rey. Leonard A. Parr, 1. Metropolis; 1. 
Oak Park; Rev. Edward D. Gaylord, 1. Peo- 


Interlacken: 1.50. 


ria: First, 
Evans, 2. Tonica: 2. 


INDIANA—$5. 
Fort Wayne: Plymouth, 5. 


IOWA—$70.50. 

Alexander: 1. Almoral: 2.10. Buffalo Cen- 
ter: First, 2., Cedar Falls: Mr. Leavitt, 10. 
Chester Center: 5.91. Columbus Junction: 2. 
Des Moines: H. M. §S., 4.52. DeWitt: First, 
1.60. Earlville: 10.15. Humbolt: 8.60. Inde- 
pendence: Rev. W. S. Potwin, 1.97. Iowa City: 
4.40. Gilbert Station: Rey. A. J. Wolfe, 1. 
McGregor: Rey. S. T. Kidder, 1 Nashua: 2.25. 
aree nar Rev. Jacob Fath, 2 Webster: W. 
MoS. 10: 


KANSAS—$97.75. 

Alton; First, 1. Atwood: First, 2. Geneva: 
Rev. T. K. Bosworth, 1. Kansas City: Mr. 
Binnian, 5. Lawrence: Plymouth, 25. Oneida: 
2.25 Osborne: First, 5. Topeka: First, 45; 
Rev. J. B. Ingham, 2; Rev. J. H. Kirkpatrick, 
1; Seabrook S. S., 50c.; First W. M. S., 5 
Valley Falls: 3. 


LOUISIANA—$3.50. 


5. Plainfield: Rev. Walter A. 
Wyanet: First, 6. ( 


Abbeville: Rev. Jas. A. Herod, 1. Fisher: 
United, 2.50. 

MAINE—$27.91. 

Bucksport: Plm St., 138. Bangor: Rev. C. 
M. Clark, 1. Eastport: 4. Eliot: 2. Gard- 
iner: 3. Hampden: 91c. New Gloucester: 
Mrs. Perry, 1. North Yarmouth: 1. Rich- 
mond: Rey. G. W. T. Barentzen, 2. 
MARYLAND—$3. 

Baltimore: Rey. T. M. Beadenkoff, 1. Riv- 
erdale: Rey. Frank B. Snowden, 2 
MASSACHUSETTS—$1,358.57. 

Ashburnham: First, 4. Ashby: 5. Athol: 
Evang’l, 4.84. Auburndale: 28.79. Boston: 


Mr. Arakelyan, 25; Sunday School, 3.85; W. 
H. M. A., 800; Mrs. Eddy, 10. Boxford: Mr. 
Alcott, 5. Brighton: 2.93. Brockton: First, 10. 
Cambridge: “Friend,” 1. Canton: Evang’l, 
40.15. Charleston: First, 5. Chelsea: First, 8. 
Colerain: 3. Dalton: Miss Crane, 25. Ded- 
ham: First, 40.22. East Longmeadow: §8. §., 
72c. Everett: First, 3; Mr. Marshall, 6; Mys- 
tic Side, 2.20. Fall River: Central, 3.60. 
Franklin: 2.43. Holyoke: First: 42.48. Hub- 
bardston: HEvang’l, 3.50. Lawrence: Miss 
Prescott, 5. Lenox: 54.08. Lowell; High St., 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


5.85. Marlboro: Union, 15.93. Milton: Rev. 
Albert Smith, 1. Natick: First, 10. New Bed- 
ford: North, 44.47. Newton: Wliot, 36; First, 
22.13. Newton Center: Mrs. Ward, 10. New- 
tonville: “A Friend,” 25. North Chelmsford: 
Rev. J. B. Cook, 2.50. Northbridge: Y. P. S. 


C. E., 3.50. Orange: Mr. Kimball, 10. Pea- 
body: “A Triend,” 1; Second, 20c; Mrs. 
Sperry, 5. Petersham: C. KE. S., 10. Pitts- 
fleld: Pilgrim, 1.60. Plainfield: 2.72. Ply- 
mouth: Rev. Wm. W. Dorman, 1. Princeton: 
Tirst, 18. Rockland: 7.10. Rutland: 19 94. 


South Deerfield: 5.25. South Sudbury: Mem- 
orial, 2. Springfield: Faith, 8.93; South, 7.50. 
Sturbridge: Miss Hyde, 5. Taunton: Trini- 
tarian, 5.87. Templeton: Tirst, 7.26. Wal- 
pole: 11. West Boxford: 3. West Boylston: 
First, 5.28. Winchendon: North, 5. Win- 
chendon Center: First, 1. (Worcester: Old 
South, 50. Wrentham: 8.88; Estate, Mary 
Alice Somers Smith, 340.37. 


MICHIGAN—$38.29. 

Castle Park: Rev. John H. Parr, 1. Flint: 
Virst, 4.59. Grand Rapids: Rev. Karl D. 
Thompson, 1. Haneock: First, 18.70. Kala- 
mazoo; First, 3. Morrice: Rey. H. C. Snyder, 
5. Somerset: 5. 


MINNESOTA—$65.39. 

Minneapolis: Pilgrim, 4.06; Plymouth, 40.01; 
Rey. A. P. Nelson, 1. .New Richland: Rey. 
J. L. Jones, 2. Northfield: First, 6.67. Plain- 
view: Rey. H. C. Todd, 1. Pelican Rapids: 3. 
St. Charles: 7.65. 


MISSOURI—$134.73. 

Kansas City: Westminster, 112. Lebanon: 
2.30; Rey. C. W. Dunn, 1. St. Joseph: Taber- 
nacle, 4.43. St. Louis: Rev. Earl Hewson, 1; 
Pilgrim, 10; Reber Place, 4. 


MONTANA—$2. 
Helena: Mr. Arnold, 2. 


NEBRASKA—$100.38. 

Ainsworth: Mr. Rising, 25. Aurora: First, 
9. Exeter: First, 8.35. Franklin: Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Leavitt, 1. Germantown: German, 5; 
Union, 3. Endicott: German, 4. Hastings: 
Rey. August Wiska, 1. Inland German: 5. 
Irving: First, 6.03; Lincoln Assn.,_ 6.35. 
Malmo: Mrs. Ostenberg, 1. Purdum: Union, 
3. Springfield: Virst, Waverly: Rev. Geo. 
puseen, 4. Wahoo: First, 4.65; Blue Valley 
Assn., 8. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$153.67. 

Claremont: 1.92. Colebrook: 2. Concord: 
East, 4. Deerfield: First, 11. Derry: Rev. 
Lucien H. Adams, 1. Exeter: Phillips, 3. 
Hinsdale; 4.26. Keene: Court St., 5. Laconia: 
6.87. Lebanon: 2.65. Manchester: First, 51.77. 
Meredith: First, 2. Northwood Center: Rey. 

P. Elkins, 1.20. Plainfield: Mrs. Baker, 
5. Swanzey: 1. West Lebanon: Rev. Hd- 
ward L. Gulick, 1. Ministers’ and Widows’ 
Charitable Fund, 50. 
NEW JERSEY—$355.98. 
East Orange: First, 14.48; Rev. F. B. Pul- 


lan, 2. Elizabeth: Mr. Franklin, 20. Nutley: 
Miss Clements, 1. Plainfleld: Sunday School, 
2. Roselle: Rev. Henry O. Dwight, West- 


field: 23.50. Woman’s Home Miss. Union, 290. 


NEW YORK—$714.94. 
Brookton: 1.20. Brooklyn: Miss Roberts, 5; 


Rey. Marcus B. Taylor, 1. Eaton: Mrs. 
Brown, 5. East Rockaway: Bethany, 2. Ful- 
ton: 1.25. Howells: 91c. Kiantone: 1.02. 


40c. epeng oe Pog er a 
Miss Rice, 1. Massena: Second, 6.14. unns- 
ville: 2. New York: Rev. D. B. Griffiths, 1; 
Broadway Tabernacle, 359.03; Rev. Richard 
G. Greene, 1; Rev. M. G. Papazian, 1; Rev. 
John C, Whiting, 1. North Evans: 80c. 
North Pitcher: 1.50. Paris: Rev. Fred L. 
Luce, 1. Pitcher: 1. Poughkeepsie: First, 
18.18. Richmond Hill: 28.03. Richville: 
First, 2. Salamanca: 1.25. Schenectady: Rev. 
Geo. F. Prentiss, 2. Sidney: 6. Spencerport: 
First, 2.42. Syracuse: Geddes, 15.98. Welles- 
ville: First, 6.95; Rev. Wm. T. Sutherland, 2. 
West Groton: Rev. J. T. Griffiths, 1. Joint 
Missionary Campaign, 234. 


Lake View: 


639 


NORTH DAKOTA—$16.53. 
Beach; 1. Carson: Emmaus, 4.42. 


Fargo: 
Rev. Walter A, Snow, 1 


Leipzig: Ebenezer, 


7.11. Williston; 2; Rev. W. K. Bloom, 1. 
OHITO—$249.11. 

Central Northern Conference, 8.83. Alex- 
andria; 3.75. Ashtabula: Wirst, 5. Grand 


River Assn., 10.56. Barberton; Columbia, 3. 
Bellevue: Virst, 11; Central Southern Confer- 
ence, 15. Chillicothe: Plymouth, 5. Cleve- 
land: East Madison Ave., 4.26; Grace, 3; Rev. 
A. BF. Woodruff, 1. Columbus: First, 5; Ply- 
mouth, 4.79. East Toledo: Second, 2.40. 
Elyria: First, 6.50. Grand River: Richmond, 
1. Kent: First, 8. Lock; 1.30. Miami Assn., 
67.42. Medina: Rey. Levi J. Donaldson, 1.10, 


Nottingham: 65.43. Oberlin; First, 7.12; Sec- 
ond, 12.74; Mrs. Crafts, 5; Rev. G. alter 
VWiske, 2. Painesville: First, 3.75. Parkman: 
3. Plymouth Rock Assn., 8.94. Sandusky: 
Virst, 1.14, Tallmadge: 12.20; Rev. Prescott 
D. Dodge, 1. Toledo: Central, 3.77; Wash- 
ington St., 156. Troy: 2.31. Twinsburg: Y. 
P. S. C. B., 52c. Wakeman: 5. Mansfield: 
Mayflower, 5.72. 
OKLAHOMA—$4.75. 

Agra: 3.25. Oktaka;: First, 1.50. 
OREGON—$18.41. 

Beaver Creek: St. Peters German, 5. Ore- 


gon City: First, 4.56; Rev. W. T. Vogt, 2. 
Portland: Highland, 1; Sunnyside, 5.85. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$63.90, 

Minersville: Rev. Abraham P, Weckerly, 1. 
Mt. Carmel: First, 2; Rev. William Williams, 
1. Ridgway: Mrs. Osterhout, 50; Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Assn., 8.90. Wilkes-Barre: 
Rev. BE. J. Morris, 1. 


RHODE ISLAND—$39. 

Bristol: 3. Central Falls: Mr. Davenport, 2. 
Chepachet: 1. Pawcatuck: 2, Pawtucket: 
Mr. Hunt, 1; “A Friend,’ 10. Providence: 
Mr. Farham, 1; Miss Oiney, 5; Plymouth, 10. 
Slatersville: 3. Woonsocket: Miss Bushee, 1. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$18. 

Columbia: United, 4. Ipswich: Rey. EB. B. 
TreFethren, 1. Orient: Mrs. Gooder, 8; Rev. 
A. H. Robbins, 5. 


TENNESSEE—$2. 
La Follette: First, 2. 


TEXAS—$2. 
Orange: Rev. Hampton McMillan, 1. 
pus Christi: First, 1. 


UTAH—$1.50. 
Vernal: Rey. Oliver B. Loud, 1.50. 


VERMONT—$103.21. : 
Bennington: Old First, 36.75. Brandon: 4. 
Bridgewater: Rey. Morton W. Hale, 2.10. 
Clarendon: Rev. Walter R. Curtis, 1. East 
Charleston: Mr. Achenback, 8. Island Pond: 
5. Lyndon; First, 38. MeIndoes: 4. Middle- 
bury: First, 1. Rochester: 10. South Hero: 
Miss Robinson, 1. Springfield: 12.25. West- 
ford: 3. West Rutland: 6. Weybridge: 6.86. 
Windham: 2.25. Windsor: “A Friend,” 2. 


VIRGINIA—$5. 
East Falls Ch.: Miss Nourse, 5. 


WASHINGTON—$12.60. 

Christopher: White River, 5. 
1.50. Quillayute: 10c. Richmond; 2. 
Mr. Daigh, 56. Oak Lake: 1 


WISCONSIN—#47.31. 

Appleton: Rey. John Faville, 1. Ashland: 
5.77. Blair: 9.02. Fond du Lac: “Friends,” 3. 
Madison: Plymouth, 2.52; Pilgrim, 1. Mil- 
waukee: Grand Ave., 23. Waupun: Mrs. Hill- 
yer, 1. Williams Bay: Rev. H L. Morse, 1. 


NADA—$1.10, 
St adane ev. Archibald Cullens, 1.10. 


INDIA—$15. 
pas iineetons Rey. H. C. Hazen, 15. 


Cor- 


Long Branch: 
Seattle: 


TOTAL RECHIPTS: $5,718.54. 


GREAT-POWERFUL-MIGHTY! 


NO MORE SWEEPING, DUSTING, NOR HOUSE CLEANING* 


CLEANS CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS, ETC., ON FLOOR 


NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER tue work 


Tremendous suction carries dust, dirt and germs from carpets, rugs, mattings into Cleaner. 
No machinery — electricity or motors. Simple — strong —durable. Housekeepers 
Delighted. Nothing like it sold in stores. Costs $8.50. A God-send to women. 


$50 to $250 A Week to Agents "20 Sars fo Active Workers 


This new—startling—unexpected invention is the cham- ever invented for the home.” Mrs. M. V. Buckingham, 
pion of overworked womanhood. No more back= : Nebr., Home Vacuum Cleaner certainly takes fine dirt 
breaking sweeping days. 'They’ve gone forever. out of carpets.”’ And so they run. Letters of praise 
Disturbance and upheaval of housecleaning and thanks from hundreds all over the country. 


suction araws dust, dirt, grit and germs. from SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $8.50 
Not Sold in Stores 


carpets, rugs, mattings into cleaner. Raises no 
dust—stirs up no germs—all goes into cleaner. 
Marvelous! Prof. Geo. S. McDowell, Pa. ; ‘ : 
says: ‘Took 8 ounces fine dirt from carpet Adapted to every home—rich or poor—city, village or 
10x13 feet. Think of it! country. Well and durably made. Should last a life- 
time. Astonishes everybody. Customers all praise 
AWAY WITH BROOMS AND it. Don’t delay—don’t hesitate—don’t wait for others— 
don’t wonder if it’s true. It is true—every word— 
BRUSHES couldn’t be exaggerated—words can’t describe it. Stop 
short! Put drudgery behind you—leisure and health 
They can’t clean your rugs and carpets— before. $8.50 will do it all—$8.50 brings relief from hard 
only wear them out—tire you besides. work—brings time to enjoy yourself—to visit friends— 
Housecleaning time proves it. Brooms to read, shop, etc. Send in your order at once—why 
and sweepers fill air with clouds of dust— not? You are paying out its price right now. Paying 
remove only part of surface dirt. They it many times over in the hard labor of your daily 
stir up—fill rooms with deadly germs— sweeping and dusting which the New Home makes 
microbes—millions of them. These attack unnecessary. Paying it in your twice a year house- 
children—delicate, run-down constitutions — cleaning alone. Paying it again and again in 
cause sickness—unhealthy homes. The New the damage which dust does to your carpets, 
Home Vacuum Cleaner sucks up not your furniture, your draperies and yourself. 
only surface dirt, but dust, grime and Order one for your own use now—You’re 
germs from the very warp and fibre. Mrs. paying for it anyway. 


E. Goodell, Ind., writes: ‘‘Home Vac- 
uum Cleaner is certainly a wonder. Does Men—Women—Make 
Money Fast 


away with drudgery of sweeping and 

dusting. I am so pleased I can’t give it 
$50 to $100 week. This 
wonderful cleaner takes 


justice.” 
women by storm. They 


POWERFUL MACHINE 
cannot resist. W. B. Mor- 


Operated easily by one person—child or 
frail woman. Weighs nine pounds. gan, Pa., **Send 60 cleaners 
Cost nothing to operate—nothing for re- at once. Sold 32 so far 
pairs. Nothing to get out of order. this week, making 75 in 9 
Once used you wouldn’t be without it days.’ ©. E. Goff, Mo., 
for anything. Saves money—time— “Sold 5 Vacuum Clean- 
strength. Pays for itself in saving of ers last Saturday—my first 
carpets alone. Nothing like it—noth- attempt.” So it goes all 
ing can take its place. Have a clean along the line. Not an old 
worn out proposition. New 


home—hours of leisure. Abandon the ( ( y 
old, hard, tiresome, unsanitary way. business. Making people rich. 
Adopt the new, easy, modern, sanitary— Only 2 sales a day means $51.00 
scientific way. rue =~ aweek profit. Field untouched— 
unlimited. Takes every family by storm. Experience unnecessary. 
DELIGHTED USERS PRAISE IT Sells itself. Makes more money in a day than you now doina 
month. Menorwomen. All orpart time. Show 10 families, sell 9. 
F. R. Sears, Ohio, ‘‘Home Vacuum Cleaner is a little giant. Enormousdemand. Think of millions of homes wanting— 
My next door neighbor has one that cost $25. They say needing Vacuum Cleaner. Start now ina profitable, easy, impor- 
they would rather have the Home.” Chandler & Rich,N. Y., tant business. Money comes easy. Don't delay. Don't let some- 
“Find you did not overestimate Home Vacuum Cleaner. Did one else beat you to it. Write to-day for Agents, Big Profit Plan. 


not praise themencugh.’’ Henry Rubin, N. Y., ** Home Vac- 1358 ALMS BLDG, 
uum Cleaner brightens carpets. It’s the grandest machine R. ARMSTRONG MFG. C «CINCINNATI, 0. 


POCKET S.5- COMMENTARY AROUND THE WORLD FOR $11 
4 ; - ition 1 tot tn Ty, - 
ion Lessons and Text for the whole Hivangetentte Lraneiogs 60 WY te. set 


|year, with right-to-the-point practical om (0 Christ. STEREOPTICONS, 
)}HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 8 Reflectoscopes and Moving 


| Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and Pi re Machi Leadin 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1911, also ets &s Ne ‘esccal oe one 


|| Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
| Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25¢c. Morocco 35e, . The Christian Lantern Slide & Lecture 
“WET UP YOUR LYES ANDLOOK OW TME FINDS. Bureau, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Chicago, [11 


|Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid, 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago etl cag i tt! 


Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 


Breakfast in a Warm Room 


In very cold weather many dining-rooms would be “like 
™  ice-boxes” at breakfast time, before the house fires have 
"=| started up, if it were not for the 


DERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 
Oil HEATEE 


Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


Lighted in a moment, and quickly giving a glowing heat, the 
Perfection Oil Heater has enabled many a man to go to business in 
a cheerful, confident spirit who otherwise might have felt and shown 
all day the effects of a cold, cheerless breakfast-room. 

It has a cool handle and a damper top. An indicator shows the amount of oil 
in the font, Ithas an automatic-locking flame spreader which prevents the 
wick from being turned high enough to smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back 
so the wick can be cleaned in an instant. The burner body or gallery cannot 
become wedged, and can be easily unscrewed for rewicking. Finished in japan or 
nickel ; strong, durable, well made; built for service, and yet light and ornamental. 


\ 
H 
f 
i 
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Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


15 Beautiful Pictures in Full Color for 15 cents 
THE BIBLE STORIES TOLD IN PICTURES 


By J. JAMES TISSOT 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES NEW TESTAMENT SERIES 


Noah, Abraham and Isaac. -15 Pictures The Early Life of Christ -15 Pictures 
Msi iecdsiceesvcn ces .15 Pictures Christ and His Disciples....... -15 Pictures 
Jacob and Joseph. .15 Pictures Incidents in the Life of .15 Pictures 
Joshua and Gideon eatantae .15 Pictures The Ministry of Christ. 15 Pictures 
Samson, Samuel and Saul. -15 Pictures The Miracles of Christ. 15 Pictures 
David -15 Pictures The Parables of Christ........... -15 Pictures 
Solomon, Daniel and Esther .15 Pictures The Trial, Death and Resurrec 

The Prophets.,...........- eae -15 Pictures tion of Christ 15 Pictures 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Could there be a more appropriate gift for Christmas than the 
World Famous Tissot Pictures in all their beautiful colors? The 
greatest art achievement of the present day. Fascinating to young 
and old; going straight to the hearts of children, making real the 
beautiful stories. We know you will be delighted with these lovely 
pictures which can be used in so many different ways such as illus- 
trating Bibles, pasting in scrap-books, framing in passe-partout, 
decorating the home, etc., etc. There is nothing cheap or trashy 
about them, and to own them will give you more pleasure than 
seems possible for the small cost. We are offering sets of fifteen 
pictures, cabinet size, in handsome gold embossed portfolios; each 
set tells a story as per list. We expect so many orders on account 
of the holidays that it will be advisable to send your order now so 
as to be sure to receive them. 


Each handsome gold embossed portfolio contains 15 pictures, 
5 x 6, in full color, and will be sent postpaid for 15 cents each, 


Send for sample set. We know you will want the others, 


TISSOT PICTURE SOCIETY, Dent. & 


27 East Twenty-Second Street - - NEW YORK 


The Rayo Lamp is a high-grade lamp, 

sold at a low price. 

It gives the white, soft, mellow, diffused light, which is 
easiest on the eye; and you can use your eyes for hours 
under Rayo light without eye strain, because there is no 
flicker. The Rayo Lamp may be lighted without removing 
shade or chimney. You may pay $5, $10, or $20 for lamps 
other than the Rayo and get more costly decorations, but you 

- cannot get a better light than the low-priced Rayo gives. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


Simple 
RICHMOND Scientific 
Satisfactory 


Endorsed as “the simplest, most scientific and s 
st, 3 ) Satis- 
factory system of church flaance”’ by the ya 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


and leading Christian workers of all denominations, 


(Richmond, Va.) 

“ ° 

The weekly offering to missions actually increases 
the offerings to current expenses.”” So says the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Movement; such is the experl- 
ence of thousands of churches. Samples and an inter- 
esting and stimulating descriptive booklet free on 
request, (We employ no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


TRADE MAT 


Pulpit Gowns 
and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM.TAILORING 


FOR CLERGYMEN 
SuITs FROM $20.00 


COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Ave. New York 


“Church Plans and Designs”’ 


A BOOKLET, SENT FOR 2c STAMP 


MORRISON H. VAIL, A. I. A. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Give name of church. DIXON, ILLINOIS 


“| MADE $88.16 


first 3 days,” writes Mr. Reed of Ohio. Mr. Wood- 
ward earns $170. a month. AGENTS 
all making money. Mr. M. L. Smith turned 
out $301.00 in two weeks. Rev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. 


LET US START YOU 
in Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal 
plating. Prof. Gray’s new electro 
lating machine plates on watches. 
jewelry, table ware and all metal 
og goede, Prof. Gray’s new 
ree | 


yal immersion process, 
latest method.Goodscome 
out instantly with 
52" fino brilliant, beauti- 
\ 
RY) ful thick plate ready 
Ew to deliver—no polish- 
meh ingorgrinding.Every 
Aimee family, hotel and res- 
ag Sao taurant wants goods 


fas plated. 

AGENTS HAVE ALL THEY CAN DO— 
people bring it. You can hire boys to do the plating 
as wedo. Men and women gather work for small per 
cent. Work is fine—no way to doit better. No exe 

rience required—we teach you. Outfits ready 
or work when received. Materials cost about 10 
cents to do $1.00 worth of plating. B@-Demand for 
plating ts enormous, WE ARE RESPONSIBLE 
and guarantee ap el ace 

iCall or write today. Our new plan, testimonials 
circulars and SAMPLE FREE. Don’t wait. Sen 
us your address anyway. Gray «& Co. Plating 
Works 198 Gray Building, ti, Ohio. 


All Charges Prepaid 


Subject to Examination 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 


Temporal | 


Blessings 
BIBLE) 


One out of every 
ten verses in the 
Bible relates to 


temporal blessings 

THE TEMPORAL | 
BLESSINGS BIBLE } 

is prepared for those 
desiring to learn the 
“exceeding greatand | 
precious promises’’ 

of God with regard 

to the present hap- 
piness of His chil- 
dren. All these great 
promises have been 
carefully sought out 

and marked with 
colored ink that the 
reader may be able to 
turn rapidly from one 
verse or passage to an- 
other on any subject re- 
lating to temporal blessings 


Brings JOY and COMFORT 


to all who use it. Ministers, 
Teachers, Christian Workers, as 
well as the General Reader will 
find this the most comforting and 

helpful edition of the Bible. 
Bound in Fine Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, with apes Pees covers (like illus- 
tration), round corners, gold edges, red under- 
neath. Size of page 84 x 5} inches, beautifully 
printed in large clear type on extra fine paper. 
SPEC IAL The Temporal Blessings Bible will be 
SENT FREE for examination, all 
OFFER charges prepaid. Ifit does not please 
you, return it at our expense. 


FRE 


See 
Special 
Offer 


Ifit does please 
you, remit the special introductory price. 


Published at $4.75, but for 
quick introduction we offer it 
at the SPECIAL PRICE 
OF $2.50. 


THE JOHN C. 


WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Largest 

American 

Bible Pub- 

lishers 


Size Open, 
8x10% inches 


Christmas 
Present | 


The many unsolicited letters of commendation which we have received from Teachers and Students who have ordered 
our Bibles for Christmas Presents, and the satisfaction generally expressed, assure us of the appreciation of our 
efforts to supply at so low a price this most suitable gift. It gives us pleasure to announce that we have 
this year made arrangements: with the publishers to furnish readers of this paper during the 
Holiday Season, a Bible far superior to any offered heretofore, which is the famous 


International $.50 Each 
Self-Pronouncing JJ =i" 
Teacher’s Bible at 


mail or express with 
All Charges Paid 
The regular price of this handsome Bible is $4.00. The above special price is 
about the cost of manufacture in very large quantities and is offered as a specia 
courtesy to AMERICAN Missionary readers, giving them the advantage of all 
middlemen’s profits, 7 s . 

This Self-Pronouncing Teacher's Bible is printed on the best paper in bold 
black type, with morocco binding, divinity circuit (overlapping edges), 
extra grained lining, will not break or give way in the hinge, is 
very flexible, has round corners, with red under gold edges; 


contains all the helps and references, maps, concordances, etc. 
In referring to this Bible, the AMERICAN MISSIONARY says: “‘A decided bargain. Those receiving 
it will be well pleased.’’ 
The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘The arrangement is simple and clear, the illustrations and maps 
new and admirable. It marks progress toward the true ideal.’’ 


beautiful in form.’’ 

Cumberland Presbyterian says: ‘‘Before recommending this Bible to our church and friends, we 
submitted it to a committee composed of able and scholarly men. After a careful, painstaking, and unpre- 
judiced examination, the Bible was recommended in the strongest words of praise.”’ 


more appropriate and acceptable Holiday Gift could not be 
made to a relative or friend, to a minister, Sunday 
School Superintendent, Teacher or Scholar. 


For $2 with 


all Charges Paid 


we will send this same 


SELF-PRONOUNC- 


ING TEACHER’S 
| BIBLE, with silk head 
band and silk marker, silk sewed with your name (or any other 
name you prefer) engraved in pure gold on outside cover, with 


INTERNATION 
TPACHERS patent thumb index cut in edge and stamped in pure gold. If you 
prefer, we could enclose your card and send the Bible to any ad- 

i dress, to arrive just in time for Christmas. 


WHY THEY ARE BEST 


They are Self-Pronouncing, have Large Type—restful to the eye, and superior 
Paper, Strong Flexible Binding, 60,000 selected marginal references. Complete Con- 
cordance. Latest Maps. Best Teacher’s Helps, 4500 questions and answers, etc. 
They have stood the test of time, criticism and competition, proving their adaptability for 
every need of the Bible student and reader, never failing to give complete satisfaction. 


APPRECIATIVE EVIDENCE 


GENTLEMEN :—Bibles have arrived. They give GENTLEMEN :—Your handsome Bible was re- 
perfect satisfaction. I would not take four times ceived to-day. I am highly elated at being the 
the price I gave for them. Respectfully, recipient of such a valuable book for the amount 

NELL M. REYNOLDS, Loami, Ill. paid for it. It is as represented and well worth 
— $4.00, Its clear type and beautiful finishings com- 


DO NOT DELAY 


As there is such a demand on 
the facilities of the mail and ex- 
press companies before the Holi- 


GENTLEMEN 


days, we suggest that you send us 

your order at once, so as to be 
sure of getting the Bible in good 
] time. 


GP lf the Bible is not perfectly satisfactory we will return your money promptly. 
fi It is unsafe to send cash, unless by registered mail. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO US AS 


York Bank, 


:—I received the two Bibles I order- 
ed of youin due time. To say that I am pleased 
with them is putting it mildly. They are marvels 
of cheapness and beauty—two very commendable 
virtues. It’s a rare chance to buy a Serviceable 
Bible combined with beauty. g& 
REV. W. H. STEVENS, Kingsville, Ont. 


mend it to the public as a gem of much admiration. 
Its helps and aids are a feature of special delight 
to me. I was once aS. S, teacher and wish I 
could have had such a volume as this. I would 
commend it to every S. S. Teacher and Scholar. 
Yours truly, 
C. T, GORDY, Mobile Ala. 


Remit by express or postoffice money order or draft on New 
Be sure to write 


our name and address plainly. om 


FOLLOWS: 


ECONOMY BIBLE CLUB, 1303 to 1313 American Tract Building, NEW YORK 


‘ 


Bishop W. X. Ninde says: ‘‘Its cheapness is such that everyone can afford a Bible, durable and : 


’ 


| TALES” 


Cry & 
VILLAGE 


yucy TONG? 


The Bible ana the 


British Museum 


By ADA R. HABERSHON 


A tour, Bible in hand, 
through the interesting 
galleries of antiquity. 
Proofs of the Bible story 
occur at every turn as one 
looks at the objects gazed 
upon by Joseph, Paul, and 
other Bible Worthies. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.00 


cloth, with gold title. 


Attractive Xmas Gifts 


Tales 
Sie from Jungle, City 
and Village 


By LUCY I. TONGE 


Just the book for your eight 
year old. The facts of mission- 
ary life without the hard names. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth, 50 Cents, Net 


By 
EVELEEN 
HARRISON 


Introduction by Dr. A. F. Schauffler 


In this book the children arc 
guided through the Bible Mine dis- 
covering jewels for their crown. 
The Birth jewel for every month 
is searched for, its meaning given, 
and instruction imparted in a most 
entertaining way. Illustrated by 
jewels in color, bound in purple 


Price, $1.00, Net 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE (sinc: 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
XMAS CATALOG 


An Irish Saint 


The Life Story of Ann Preston 


“Holy Ann? [ere 


By HELEN E. BINGHAM SA 


The life of a poor woman 
transfigured by the grace of THE Ure stony 
God ; she died at the age of orate ANK) 
ninety-six well known to 
thousands by the sainted title 
of “Holy Ann.” Five illus- 
trations. 


Cloth, 50 Cents, Net 


Halon E Bingham 


ae 


The Patmos 
Letters 


By Dr. J. R. CAMPBELL 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


Instructive exposition of 
the letters to the Seven | 
Churches of Asia. Illustrated 
with photogravures of the 
various cities, with attractive 
cover design in gold. Very 
suitable as a gift book to 
Minister, Bible class teacher, 
or Christian worker. 


Cloth, $1.25, Net 


Ventures Among 
the Arabs 


By Archibald Forder 


Go- 


Stories 


By 
LETTICE 
BELL 


Dr. G. Campbell Morg’an says: ~ “I 
commenced to look at it with the re- 
sult that I did not go to bed until I had 
read the whole of it. God has given 
the authoress a remarkable aptitude 
for teaching children.” 
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Thrilling stories of venture 
and adventure among. tne 
descendants of Ishmael. Iius- 
trated by 47 half-tone illustra- 
tions of Arab life. 


Cloth. Net, $1.00. 


Colored frontispiece and seven 
half-toneillustrations. Attractive 
cloth cover. 


Price, $1.00, Net 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


We are glad to have our readers share our pleasure in seeing the 
appreciative words that come to us about THr AMERICAN Missionary. ‘There 
seems to be a unanimous opinion that we have done well in bringing all our 
six Homeland societies together in a single periodical, so that all our mis- 
sionary and benevolent work in our country can be surveyed together. This 
is what the churches called for. This is what the pastors clamored for. This 
is what has actually been done in response to the call of the people. 

We hope that the enthusiastic commendations which we herewith quote 
may induce many pastors to avail themselves of the club rates we are offering. 
It would seem to us that no church would be willing to lose the opportunity to 
secure this magazine at the fifteen-cent rate, provided a club equal to one- 
fifth the total membership of the church is secured. No such advantageous 
offer was ever made before so far as we know. It is a phenomenal chance. 
The magazine will be sent directly to each individual subscriber in the club. 


“Towa, Nov. 4, IQIo. 
“T am delighted with the low rate you 
have made, which makes it possible for me 
to place your splendid magazine in every 
family of our churches. I send herewith 
45 subscriptions. 


“No. Dax., Nov. 8, 1910. 

“T enclose draft for $3.15 to pay for the 
21 enclosed subscriptions, taking advantage 
of the one-fifth membership offer at 15 
cents each. I think this is a very wise 
move on the part of the magazine, par- 
ticularly these smaller and weaker churches. 
Tue AMERICAN MISSIONARY is so very fine 
it should be in every Congregational home. 
I hail with gratitude your generous offer 
and bespeak for it a rich blessing to Con- 
gregational interests.” 


“Vermont, Nov. II, 1910. 

“Soon after receiving your circular in 
relation to club rates, the Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society met at the parsonage and I 
announced your proposition. It met with 
hearty approval and one of the ladies pro- 
posed starting at once. Enclosed are 27 
subscriptions. I think there is a growing 
interest in missionary work.” 


“Ca., Nov. 8, 1910. 
“Tt gives me pleasure in forwarding to 
you a club equalling one-fifth the gross 


membership of the First Congregational 
Church of this city. The pleasure has all 
been mine to make the personal canvass 
immediately upon receiving your offer.” 


“AraskA, Nov. I2, IQI0. 
“Tt was easy to get subscribers; all one 
has to do is to go after them.” (Sent 14 at 
25 cents). 


“Conn., Nov. 21, 1910. 
“Kindly renew my subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MIssIoNARY and the Mission- 
ary Herald for 1911. I am entitled to 
both free, being a Life Member of the 
A. B. C. F. M., the C. H. M. S., the A. M. 
Peete. Ga Soo. be the’ Ue Ce eo. 
and the C. E. S., but prefer to pay for 
them. The consolidation was a much need- 
ed move, and THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY 

is now an addition to any center table.” 


“Onto, Nov. 18, 1910. 
“T want to tell you how much we ap- 
preciate THe AmericAN Mrsstonary, and 
believe that it is one of the best things which 
can come into the homes of our people. 
Enclosed find our list of 225.” 


The pastor of another large church, in 
sending a list of 200, writes: “THe AMER- 
IcCAN MiIssIoNARY is so great a magazine, 
no Congregationalist should be without it.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Associate Secretary; 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Keep in mind the annual meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society at San Francisco, June 6-8. We must go out in force. No na- 
tional Congregational meeting has ever been held in California. Let us 
make this a good one. Dr. Boynton, Moderator of the National Council, has 
promised to speak. The remainder of the program is in process of prepara- 
tion. Write this office for particulars about the trip. 


S.- 7S, Fe 


The Executive Committee of this Society is greatly strengthened by the 
addition to its membership of Mr. Arthur S. Johnson, of Boston, and Mr. M. 
P. Stevens, of East Orange, N. J. It is hoped that both these brethren may be 
able to continue long in the service of the Society. 

oo S15 


The midwinter meeting of the Home Missions Council will be held in 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, January 24. The annual meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches follows on the 25th and 
26th in the same city. These two organizations represent the most definite 
efforts now on foot to promote co-operation among evangelical denominations. 


¢ ¢£ #¢ 


Our home mission fellowship is bereaved in the death of Rev. Henry N. 
Hoyt, D.D., Treasurer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. Dr. 
Hoyt came to the service of that body three years ago in the prime of his pow- 
ers and in the spirit of whole-hearted devotion to the whole wide circle of home 
mission interests. Huis work both in the offices and among the churches has 
been of great value. For some months now his health has been failing, and on 
November 20 the end came. It will be hard to fill his place. 


¢ # ¢ 


Greatly to the regret of his fellow-workers in Oklahoma and to the officers 
of our Society, Rev. C. G. Murphy has felt compelled to resign the superin- 
tendency of that State. His years of service there, first as Superintendent of 
the Sunday-School Society’s work and later as Superintendent also for the 
Home Missionary Society, have been full of usefulness. If the matter could be 
settled by those who know his work, he would have a life position there. He 
feels, however, that a change of climate is imperatively needed, both for him- 
self and for his family. He will become the representative of the Sunday- 


School Society in Ohio. We shall pray that every blessing may be with him 
and his. cue 
£ 


At the midwinter meeting of the Board of Directors on January 18, there 
will be an unusually careful and detailed review of the entire held preceding 
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the voting of appropriations and percentages for the fiscal year beginning April 
I next. The conference of State Secretaries and Superintendents usually held 
im connection with the meeting of the Board will be omitted this year, in order 
that a larger number may be able to attend the annual meeting at San Francisco 
next May without swelling the bill of traveling expenses for the year beyond a 
justifiable point. It is expected that hereafter this midwinter conference will 


be regularly held, as it is of very great importance in the federated plan of 
effort under which we are working. 


¢ #£ 
TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


May we have your backing in the very important matter of increasing the 
subscription list of THe American Missionary to 50,000? It seems to us 
poor economy in every sense to go to the trouble and expense of publishing a 
missionary magazine if it is to go into only an infinitesimal portion of the 
homes of the denomination. The co-operating societies have therefore ar- 
ranged to make it possible for everyone to have the magazine at a nominal cost. 
Should not our home missionaries, who are in closer relations to the work 
represented by the magazine than are most pastors, be the leaders in enlarging 
its circulation? Is there any one of their number who cannot get a club equal 
to one-fifth the membership of his church, at fifteen cénts for each subscriber ? 
Will you not give earnest and early attention to the subject? Do not stop with 
one-fifth if you can help it. Our two thousand home missionary churches can 
surely send us an aggregate of twenty thousand subscribers. Brethren, here 
is a definite way of helping on our common task. Will you respond? 


TENEMENT LIFE IN A GREAT CITY 


By Joseph H. Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LL cities and towns have their 
A tenement quarters, into which 

the undercurrent of humanity 
sinks to the level where life becomes 
but an existence or a drudge. In 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other cities where a river 
or lake forms one boundary, these 
quarters are usually crowded down 
to the water about the shipping cen- 
ters, packing houses, factories, and 
wharves; but in the inland cities they 
may be found as colonies located in 
various sections, but particularly 
around the factory sections and lower 
parts of the city where it is not de- 
sirable to erect office buildings or fine 
residences. These portions of the 
great cities have been termed the 
“dragnets of humanity” which save 
many from the river or other untime- 
ly death, because one can easily lose 


his or her identity in the oblivion of 
the seething mass of humanity in 
these localities. To the novice, the 
visitor in the city, or to the inhabit- 
ant of the better localities, who hap- 
pens down in the densely populated 
tenement sections on any day of the 
week, this great struggling mass of 
people is a novel and interesting sight ; 
but here among the vast throng of un- 
fortunates the mission work of the 
world at large is most urgently 
needed. 

The tenement districts in a city are 
as essential to its welfare as the 
homes of its wealthier inhabitants, 
and while they are a never-ending 
source of trouble and expense, and the 
hotbed of crime and degradation in a 
community, they must nevertheless 
be maintained in as orderly and sani- 
tary condition as city government and 
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SOME TYPICAL NEW YORK TENEMENT HOUSES 
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health boards can make them. With- 
in the slum and tenement limits dwell 
the poorer class of laborers—un- 
skilled labor or skilled labor gone to 
ruin through drink or viciousness, 
the unfortunate and the ne’er-do-well, 
the weak-minded and crafty, the thief 
and the pauper ; all congregated where 
misery loves company, and each is 
working, fighting, or begging for the 
bare necessities which will keep body 
and soul together. 

Of the vast population in New 
York City it is estimated that a mil- 
lion people are tenement dwellers, and 
in this cosmopolitan city are repre- 
sentatives of all the civilized peoples 
of the world. New York is particu- 
larly the dumping ground for nations 
through the gateway at Ellis Island, 
and through this channel alone more 
than one hundred thousand men, 
women, and children enter the city 
gates and are distributed in the vari- 
ous tenement districts each year. 
Years ago these international quar- 
ters began at the Battery and ended 
somewhere about Mulberry Bend and 
Five Points. To-day, however, both 
the East Side and the West Side 
along the river fronts are given over 
to the tenements, and from the Bow- 
ery to East River, from the Cather- 
ine Street ferry to Tenth Street, is 
found one of the most densely popu- 
lated sections of any city on the earth. 
Some idea of the density of this pop- 
ulation may he had when it is real- 
ized that on certain blocks in Cherry, 
Forsythe, Hester, Eldridge, and Di- 
vision Streets, where the tall double- 
deck tenements are located, with al- 
leyways between and houses in the 
middle of the blocks as well, if the in- 
habitants all came down into the 
street at one time there would not be 
standing room enough for them in 
the street and on the sidewalks in 
front of the houses. Some streets in 
Peking, Hong Kong, Yokohama, 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Moscow 
are very much overcrowded, and the 
moral and sanitary conditions are ap- 
palling, but none can compare with 
the population of some New York 
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streets. In the foreign cities the build- 
ings are low, seldom being over three 
stories in height, while in New York, 
six, seven, and eight floors are the 
common rule, due to the value of real 
estate and modern methods of con- 
struction.. The improved style of 
sanitary and fireproof construction 
carried on under the supervision of 
the Tenement House Commission 1s 
responsible for the best form of flat 
house, with the improved systems of 
securing light and air, but even at 
best the conditions are bad. The 
ever-increasing population makes the 
situation a more difficult one each 
year. The tenement quarters in the 
main city of New York are crowded 
to overflowing, and the enormous 
growth of the Bronx and the outlying 
sections of Brooklyn, such as 
Brownsville, Bath Beach, and East 
New York, is due in large measure to 
the surplus or overflow from the ten- 
ement districts in Manhattan, within 
the limits of which a more congested 
life would be almost impossible. As 
it is, the lower part of the city above 
the Battery, about Catherine, Mott, 
and Mulberry Streets, is so over- 
crowded that it is a common thing to 
find three or four families living in 
one flat, and then perhaps a boarder 
or two may be taken also. Conditions 
like these make it difficult for the 
Board of Health to cope with conta- 
gious diseases. An epidemic may 
run through almost a whole block 
without being discovered, because the 
people—the foreign element in partic- 
ular—are secretive and avoid telling 
or acknowledging trouble. They do not 
realize that in this country they and 
their afflicted will be cared for and 
that no unnecessary suffering will be 
imposed upon them through sickness. 

Nowhere in the world can a crowd 
be gathered together more quickly 
than in the tenement quarters of New 
York. Let an ambulance call be re- 
sponded to, and before the surgeon 
can alight from the rear seat of the 
vehicle, a motley crowd has closed 
in around him and he can hardly find 
standing room, It is always neces- 
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sary to pick up a policeman when an 
ambulance is going through certain 
sections, otherwise a surgeon would 
have little chance of attending to a 
case, on account of the intense curi- 
osity of the following crowd, and the 
agitation outside the immediate circle 
where the injured patient may lie. 
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and look,’ and windows go up all 
along the block and out pop the heads 
of those who could not possibly find 
standing room down in the street. 

‘A fire engine under way is the gen- 
eral alarm for a jubilee, and to one 
looking down from the roof of a ten- 
ement house or other tall building, the 


A GROUP OF TENEMENT DWELLERS IN NEW YORK 


Sometimes there are free fights to 
gain a vantage point, and several po- 
licemen are often required to clear the 
way from a tenement doorway to the 
ambulance before the afflicted or in- 
jured person can be carried out on a 
stretcher. From the small urchin, 
who abounds in these localities, to the 
old men and women, morbid and cu- 
rious gazers will spend valuable time 
elbowing each other to gain a place, 
then wait for half an hour or more, 
only to see a stretcher come out 
through a doorway, the patient cov- 
ered entirely with a sheet or blanket. 
These occasions are common enough, 
but are always a signal to “stop work 


engine and street below resemble a 
comet with a long tail of human 
sparks—a few people following the 
engine closely, and the trailers broad- 
ening out to both sidewalks, but all 
frantic in the attempt to follow the 
engine and be in first. Then, of 
course, the quickly formed fire lines 
force them back to a safe distance, 
and there they will stay from a few 
minutes to all day, idly watching in- 
stead of attending to more important 
affairs. A fire in the tenement quar- 
ters usually results in a general up- 
heaval, especially in the alien sections, 
where the spectacular display causes 
many to lose their heads completely 
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and commit all sorts of foolish acts. 
At a recent fire in Hester Street, sev- 
eral Jewish men and women were 
found two blocks away hugging and 
kissing each other, and they attempt- 
ed to treat everyone who passed along 
the street in a similar manner. They 
were late arrivals from Russia, and 
were in the “double decker” when it 
caught fire.. They made their way out 
by a rear fire escape, each carrying a 
bag of worldly possessions. 
had saved these, and running a safe 
distance from the fire and beyond the 
sound of the puffing engines and yell- 
ing crowd they were celebrating the 
event in their own way. 
(Te be concluded next month.) 


HOME MISSION HELPS FOR 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
TOPICS 


This month we start on our mis- 
sionary journey around the world. 
The journey is to take a year, and we 
begin with missions in the United 
States, North and East. From the 
Home Missi nary Society’s stock of 
leaflets bearing upon this part of the 
field, those named below are suggest- 
ed as being most applicable to this 
topic. Any of them will be sent free 
of charge. 


“The Foreigner in New England.” By 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary of the Mission- 
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ary Society of Connecticut. A study of the 
question, with statistics, etc. Published in 


1905. 

“In the Italian Quarter of New York.” 
By Joseph H. Adams. 

“Congregational Italian Work in Brook- 
lyn.” A short account, by Rev. C. W. Shel- 
ton, D.D., Secretary of the New York 
Home Missionary Society. 

“Daily Tasks on Ellis Island.” By our 
Society’s Bulgarian missionary to the immi- 
grants, Miss Donna Panayotova. 

“The Lumber Jack Preacher.” <A story 
of north Wisconsin. By Mrs. H. S. Cas- 
well-Broad. Not new, but still good. 


The following articles in The Home 
Missionary magazine will also be 
found helpful: 

March, 1905, page 367—‘The Northern 
Frontier of Michigan.” 

September, 1905, page 113—““T'wo North- 
ern Frontiers” (Maine and Wisconsin). 

May, 1907, page 52—‘Northern New 
England”; page 54, “The Suggestive Claim 
of Pennsylvania’; page 58, “Wisconsin, 
The Outlook.” 

June 10907, page 93—‘Illinois Demands 
and Opportunities.” 

November, 1908—Various articles. 


Also get your file of THe AmMeri- 
cAN Missronary and refer to two ar- 
ticles in the June, 1909, number— 
page 310, “A Story of the Wisconsin 
Frontier,’ and page 315, “Reorgan- 
ized Congregationalism in Michigan.” 
We cannot supply this number. 

For any of the above, write to The 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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MY CREED 


By Howard Arnold Walters 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all—the foe—the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 


—Harper’s Basar. 


OUR NEW ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


has great pleasure in making 

the announcement that Rev. 
Herman F. Swartz, pastor of the 
Webster Groves Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has accepted its call to the 
Associate Secretaryship. Mr. Swartz 
will aid the General Secretary in the 
whole range of the’ administrative 
work of the Society, but will assume 
in a special way 
the oversight 
and develop- 
ment of its work 
in cities. This 
arrangement is 
in the line of 
plans which the 
Board of Direct- 
ors have had in 
mind for some 
years and which 
have been rapid- 
ly  erystallizing 
during the past 
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year. Mr. 
Say ap tete Will 
Din owtOnee LMS 
task a unique 
aiid “aad ied 
equipment. He 


comes of minis- 
terial stock, his 
father, Rev. Joel 
SWatizemds.tL., 
being now in the 
hifty-sixth year 
of his ministry. 
Graduating at 
Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania, in 
1891, with honor, he spent a year in 
Y. M. C. A. work and then began the 
study of theology at Union Seminary, 
going to Hartford Seminary for the 
middle and senior years. After gradu- 
ation, he went to Europe for two years 
of study under a fellowship awarded 
by the Seminary, taking one year at 
Berlin and a second divided between 
Paris and London. While at London 
he resided for a time at Mansfield 
Settlement House, making careful 
study of conditions among the work- 
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ing people. A third year was spent 
in travel and study, visiting Greece 
and Palestine and living for most of 
the winter in Italy. Returning to 
America, Mr. Swartz’s first pastorate 
was at Mansfield, Massachusetts, from 
which he was called to the superin- 
tendency of Congregational city mis- 
sion work in Cleveland, Ohio, com- 
bined with the care of the newly 
founded East 
Cleveland Mis- 
sion. During his 
service here, by 
way of variety 
he also took 
charge of an 
Italian mission, 


preaching and 
visiting among 
its people. 


Since 1907 Mr. 
Swartz has been 
pastor at Web- 

ster Groves, a 
suburb of St. 
Louis, identify- 
ing himself with 
all the interests 
of that city and 
taking promi- 
nent part in the 
work of the state 
and city mission- 
ary societies. He 
is at the present 
time moderator 
the — State 
Conference and 
chairman of the State Executive 
Committee of Home Missions. 

By such ample and varied training 
has this minister of Christ been fitted 
for the large task to which our So- 
ciety now summons him. He will come 
to the study and leadership of ‘city 
work from twenty years of residence 
in large cities, from earnest study of 
the sociological problems which they 
present, and from practical and pro- 
longed dealing with various types of 
church work. In addition, and best 
of all, he comes to us in the spirit of 


humble and whole-hearted devotion to 
Jesus Christ. 

_ He will be heartily welcomed 
in_ the office and on the field, and 
will bring to us new efficiency in 
all the lines of our service. We hope 
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and believe that the work which will 
fall to his hands will be to him a con- 
stant joy and that in it he will go from 
strength to strength. 

_ Mr. Swartz will take up his duties 
January 1. 


SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


By the General Secretary 


No. 


December 1, 
DrEAR BRETHREN: 

In previous letters I have spoken 
of the order of church worship, and 
have proposed a form for the mar- 
riage service. This month I want to 
make some suggestions about the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. 
As before, I shall have in mind espe- 
cially the needs of the small church 
where there are no facilities for elab- 
orate ritual and no conceivable suita- 
bility in it. In fact, I think we need 
constantly to remind ourselves that 
though the spirit of our simple and 
democratic church life does not per- 
mit slovenliness or disorder, it does 
forbid the ornate and over-formal. I 
feel sure that not a few of our 
churches have found the golden mean 
where simplicity is expressed in dig- 
nified and thoughtful propriety. 
There is something very pathetic in 
either extreme. A communion ser- 
vice in which crudity or carelessness 
offends one’s primary instincts of or- 
der surely cannot be the best aid to 
devotion. Still more, a service in 
which the great and simple signifi- 
cance of the rite is obscured by refine- 
ments of ritual, savors of paganism 
more than of Christianity. None of 
us may assume to possess infallible 
judgment in this matter. But surely 
we can strive to secure the method by 
which speech and symbol shall effect- 
ively co-operate to teach the lesson 
and voice the emotions of the hour. 

One can hardly discuss the commun- 
ion service without alluding to the 
question of the individual cup. I con- 
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fess that personally it was something 
of a wrench to abandon the common 
cup. I doubt whether I shall ever be 
entirely adjusted to the new method. 
But I am obliged to believe that the 
general judgment in its favor rests 
upon valid reasons, and I am content. 
I think, however, that we can make 
progress in devising a communion set 
which shall be less obtrusive in ap- 
pearance and less noisy than those 
commonly in use. In fact, there are 
trays made in form like a large col- 
lection plate which I believe to be a 
great improvement on the aluminum 
and wooden trays. If I may trust my 
own instincts, I should say also that 
the practice occasionally followed of 
requesting communicants to hold the 
cups until all may at a signal from 
the minister drink together, is one 
which ought not to spread. By the 
way, do not disfigure your pews with 
wooden cup holders. Have little 
pasteboard boxes made just the right 
width and height to fit into your book 
racks, each having compartments for 
four cups. Put these in place before 
the service and remove them after. 
The next question which presents 
itself would be perhaps as to the fre- 
quency of the communion service. It 
is a matter of local conditions and tra- 
ditions and of personal opinion. I 
simply express my own liking for a 
bi-monthly observance, with perhaps 
two or three special communions dur- 
ing the year, held in the afternoon or 
evening and related in some peculiar 
way to the worship or work of the 
particular church in question. 
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Shall the communion service be an 
integral part of the morning worship, 
or shall it be separated in some de- 
gree? Especially, is it to be assumed 
that all present at the worship shall 
remain throughout the communion? 
Integral, I should say, and with the 
silent assumption that all will remain. 
It is most unfortunate to produce the 
impression that non-communicants 
are not in their proper place at a com- 
munion service. You are certain to 
produce this impression if you say 
anything about it whatever. Go right 
forward as if the possibility that any 
one might wish to retire had never en- 
tered your mind. As a matter of fact, 
most of them do wish to remain. 
Whether they do or not, the teaching 
and appealing power of the service 
ought not to be lost, especially upon 
the children of the church, as it will 
be if the observance is understood to 
be even in the most distant sense a 
private affair. 

In order to make the communion 
thus a vital part of the morning ser- 
vice, there must be the careful relat- 
ing of part to part, and a careful ap- 
portioning of time to the different 
features of the service. My own feel- 
ing would be that in a total length of 
an hour and twenty minutes, about 
fifty minutes should be given to the 
general service and thirty to the com- 
munion. No rule can be made, how- 
ever, since the number of communi- 
cants is an important element in fixing 
the time allotted to the communion. 
When there is reception of members, 
at least ten minutes must be assigned 
to that purpose, which should be sub- 
tracted from the general service. This 
means that the minister must preach 
a ten- or twelve-minute sermon, which 
is difficult for some men. I can only 
say that if one does not know how to 
do it he needs to learn. 

Without discussion, we all agree 
that every item and every word of the 
general service should be in the mood 
and related to the themes of the com- 
munion. Even the notices should be 
watched. It is an unhappy thing to 
call for contributions to a rummage 
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sale or to issue earnest exhortations 
to attend a strawberry social, on com- 
munion Sunday. These things are 
quite innocent, but there is a time for 
everything under the sun. 

Next come the external prepara- 
tions. The table should be all ar- 
ranged and covered before any of the 
congregation arrive. There should 
be a thorough and detailed under- 
standing between the pastor and the 
deacons as to ever y step of the serv- 
ice. Who are to participate, and 
how; who is to remove the cloth, and 
how; what is to be done in certain or- 
dinary contingencies, etc., etc.—all 
these things need careful pre-arrange- 
ment. They may seem trivial, but 
nothing which has bearing upon rev- 
erence and order is trivial. I can 
perhaps best given my own judgment 
as to some of these details in connec- 
tion with a suggested order of ser- 
vice: 


1. Reading of Paul’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, from 1 
Cor., I1, prefacing the reading with, “Hear 
the words of the institution,” etc. J much 
prefer for this purpose the familiar phrases 
of the King James version. 

2. Invitation to participate—I prefer 
some stich form as this: “It is my high 
privilege to invite to a share in this memo- 
rial feast all who, conscious of their sin 
and need, are looking to God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ for pardon and help. 
In an especial way do we recognize that 
Christian disciples of every church and 
creed have equal right at this sacramental 
board. It is the Lord’s table, not ours.” 

3. Hymn by the congregation—This 
should be uniformly of such a nature as 
to express the humble and believing ac- 
ceptance of the sacramental gift. It is 
the response of the people to the invita- 
tion given by the mouth of the minister. 
Such hymns as “Just As I Am,” “Jesus, 
My Lord, My God, My All,” will readily 
suggest themselves. Careful discrimination 
needs to be used. “In the Cross of Christ 
I Glory” is related to an entirely different 
situation. So also is “Oh, Could I Speak 
the Matchless Worth,’ and other like 
hymns. As the last stanza is sung the 
senior deacon and another deacon agreed 
upon should remove the cloth and _ place. it 
folded where it will not be within sight 
of the congregation. 

4. Prayer of consecration—The central 
burden of this prayer should, of course, 
be that the Spirit of God will fit all hearts 
to receive the blessing set forth and .con- 
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veyed by the Lord’s Supper. It is also a 
most fitting time to pray that brotherly 
love and forgiveness may abound in the 
circle of believers about the table. There 
should also be special remembrance of 
homes where there is sickness or sorrow. 
| like to use in this prayer the old-fash- 
ioned form: “Set apart, we beseech thee, 
so much of these elements as may be re- 
quired, from a common to a sacred use.” 
If the Lord’s Prayer is to be used, it comes 
most naturally at the close of this prayer. 

5. Hymn or simple anthem by the 
choir.—This must be selected, of course, 
with reference to the nature of the choir. 
In any event, it should never be showy or 
elaborate. And its theme should be that of 
the service, viz., human sin and divine 
grace. I like especially the hymns, “Weary 
of Earth and Laden with My Sin,” or 
“We Would See Jesus.” Suitable anthems 
for this purpose are few and far between. 

6. Distribution of the bread—I would 
by all means use the form of words found 
in First Corinthians, beginning, “The Lord 
Jesus, the same night,” etc., and inserting 
at the proper point, “as I, ministering in 
His name, give this to you.” As the min- 
ister repeats these words he lifts the plates 
from the table, which is the signal to the 
deacons to rise. They should all rise, 
whether or not all are to participate in 
serving the bread. I would repeat in con- 
nection with the formula for the distribu- 
tion of the bread, and also the wine, the 
words, “For as often,” etc. The senior 
deacon, or someone agreed upon, passes 
the bread to the minister, the rest remain- 
ing until he is ready to begin with them 
the distribution to the congregation. It 
is desirable that there be enough deacons 
so that none need return to the front of 
the church for a second trip. If, however, 
this is necessary, care should be taken 
that all complete their task at the rear of 
the church, so as to be ready to come for- 
ward together. At the moment they start, 
let the choir and congregation begin a 
stanza of “Rock of Ages,” or a similar 
hymn. The minister should rise and stand 
waiting to receive the plates from the dea- 
cons on their return. He then passes the 
bread to them as they are seated, and by 
the time this is completed the stanza will 
ordinarily be finished. : 

7. Distribution of the wine.—It seems 
unwise, as a rule, that_a second prayer 
should precede the cup. It is not called for 
by the nature of the case, and will ordina- 
rily be a repetition of the first, in good 
measure. Neither is it helpful, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, to precede the administra- 
tion of the cup by remarks. The communion 
is more impressive when accompanied only 
by those acts and words which belong to its 
very nature. Here again I would use the 
form found in Corinthians, and, as always, 
would take pains to use it with entire ac- 
curacy. The suggestions made above with 
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reference to the bread apply to the cup 
throughout. The stanza sung may be from 
another hymn or a second stanza from the 
same hymn, It does not appear to me de- 
sirable to ask, according to historic custom, 
“If any have been omitted,” etc. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is seldom that one is omitted, 
and still more seldom that if omitted he 
will raise his hand to indicate it. I have 
sometimes said, prior to the distribution of 
the bread, “If the deasons seem about to 
pass by any who wish to participate in the 
bread or wine, they will esteem it a kind- 
ness if you will in some way call their at- 
tention to the omission.” I doubt, how- 
ever, whether there is any utility in such a 
statement. Have a little conference with 
the deacons and impress upon them the im- 
portance of being alert and careful. 

8. Prayer of thanksgiving —The nature 
of this prayer readily suggests itself. Like 
every prayer in a formal service it should 
be carefully thought out beforehand, and 
should be simple, comprehensive, and fitting 
in expression. 

9. Closing hymn.—A somewhat wide 
range of hymns may be used. But the mu- 
sic should never be difficult, and the strong 
and simple chords should predominate. 

10. Benediction—I would never use the 
Aaronic benediction. It has no possible 
relevancy to the hour. Ordinarily the ben- 
ediction of Hebrews, 13:20,2I, is best. Be 
sure to give it verbatim, Garbled benedic- 
tions are unfortunate. If the ascription of 
Jude, 24,25, has not been used in the recep- 
tion of members it is exceedingly suitable 
for the close of the communion. Or the 
usual triune benediction may be used. 
Whether the people shall stand or sit dur- 
ing the benediction will be determined by 
their ordinary custom. 


The communion: service which one 
uses should be the subject of frequent 
thought and constant revision. But 
the more stable its form can become in 
a church, the more fully and helpful- 
ly will the people participate in it. I 
am sure I shall express your convic- 
tion when I say that one ought always 
to approach it with unwonted prayer 
and searching of his own heart. 

Fraternally yours, 
Hupert C. HERRING. 


The city is the nerve center of our 
civilization. It is also the storm 
center. The city has a peculiar attrac- 
tion for the immigrant. Here is 
heaped the social dynamite; here the 
dangerous elements are multiplied and 
concentered.—JosIAH STRONG. 


ALASKA NOTES 


LASKA, with an area of 590,- 

884 square miles, thirteen 

times that of Pennsylvania, 

would be a very conspicuous part of 

our nation if it were less frozen and 

less mountainous. Even as it is, vast 

resources of timber, gold, iron, and 

coal which it contains, together with 

some agricultural possibilities and im- 

portant fisheries, will insure it an in- 
creasing importance. 

From the missionary point of view 
Alaska presents three types of work. 
One is among the scattered groups of 
Eskimos. Another is on behalf of the 
aboriginal Indians, the true Alaskans, 
they of the totem poles and the mani- 
fold superstitions. The third is among 
the settlers from all nations who are 
developing the resources of the coun- 
try. Congregationalism is represent- 
ed in the first of these types by a mis- 
sion on the northwest coast at Wales, 
conducted by the American Mission- 
ary Association. The denomination 
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has no work among the Indians, but 
has three missions among the white 
settlers, maintained by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The most distant is 
in the famous little city of Nome, and 
was founded in 1898. The church here 
has been for some years self-support- 
ing, but is just now compelled to ask 
temporary aid. This is due to the 
fact that because of lessening gold 
washings and other causes, a large 
percentage of the population has left 
the country. However, the place is by 
no means deserted, and the church is 
rendering still, as in the past, an in- 
dispensable service to the exiled dwell- 
ers in that far-away port, cut off from 
ocean communication with the world 
for six or seven months of the year. 
Rey. C. S. Osgood is the pastor. 
Valdez, nearly one thousand miles 
to the southeast, is the most norther- 
ly year-around harbor in Alaska, and 
is the gateway to a large interior area, 
as well as to the west coast settle- 
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ments during the winter. 
Our church here has 
had a discouraging his- 
tory, largely owing to 
the unsettled frontier 
conditions with which 
it is surrounded. For 
three years and more 
it has not been possible 
to maintain a_ pastor. 
Recently, however, Rev. 
H. O. Henderson has 
taken hold of the work 
and with such optimism 
and good judgment that 
new hope is springing 
vp. Six or seven hun- 
dred dollars have been 
raised in the town to re- 
pair the church, and both congrega- 
tion and Sunday-school are growing. 
There can be no question as to the 
field for this church. We hope that 
no break in the services will again 
be necessary. 


REV. H. O. 


. 
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Our church at Doug- 
las, in the southeastern 
part of the country, has 
been supplied with rea- 
sonable regularity, and 
just now, under the care 
of Rev. George N. 
Edwards, is making en- 
couraging progress. 

We ask the interest of 
our readers in all these 
churches, and hope that 
as they think of them 
and contribute toward 
them they will remember 
how isolated are the 
lives to which they 
minister and how power- 
ful are the temptations 
which beset the young men who come 
and go in that migratory country. 
Let us not forget to uphold with 
our prayers as well as our gifts the 
hands of those who minister there in 
the name of Christ. 


# 


THE NEW HEROISM 


By Rev. Albert R. Bond 


Reprinted from Zhe Home Field, organ of the Home Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 


HE home missionary has 
brought into being a new 
heroism in which deeds of 

consecration replace those of war, and 
in which the statesmanship of plans 
prepares the way for civic statesman- 
ship of execution. 


The Heroism of the Pioneer 


The home missionary has been the 
pioneer of American civilization. The 
trail westward had not grown well 
beaten before he learned its hardships. 
The rude beginnings of life found his 
occasional ministries of preaching, 
marriage rites, and funeral services, 
as he traveled from camp to camp or 
to village huts. Through his influence 
the rough men learned the softening 
power of a holy affection. The little 
chapel was often numbered among the 
few buildings of the incipient city. 


One cannot read the story of pioneer 
hardships without rejoicing to dis- 
cover the home missionary at work to 
create ideals by which the future com- 
munity would be directed. 

The pioneer days have not been so 
long in the past that their story may 
not be recited by lips which formed 
part of their heraldry. I now recall 
the fact that a minister has recently 
returned westward and settled near 
the parcel of ground where thirty 
years ago he preached the pioneer 
message to the untamed sons of the 
forest. It is the heroism of our 
fathers and elder brothers, together 
with their loyal women, that stirs the 
blood with holy admiration. The days 
of fur and rifle excite the mind of the 
boy; the pioneer service of our home 
missionaries has like power over us. 

The pioneer work has not all been 
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accomplished. The horizon of life has 
been pushed so rapidly toward the 
setting sun that the noise and stress 
of civilization have outstripped the 
silent forces of the Gospel, so that 
now there are many places that need 
the minister. Although the conditions 
of life have altered, the work is yet 
that of the pioneer, and demands the 
new heroism. 


The Heroism of the Lonely 


By his very holy function the home 
missionary is called to endure the 
heroism of the lonely. He is deprived 
of the fraternal exchange of hopes 
and ideas with his brethren of the 
ministry. He must work out his plans 
alone. Often he is the only minister 
within a radius of hundreds of miles. 
He is as far separated from ministe- 
rial stimulus as one completely sur- 
rounded by heathendom. He rarely 
gets to attend a convention or asso- 
ciation. His heart must often crave 
the fellowship of kindred souls. The 
weary miles between preaching sta- 
tions may not be relieved by discussion 
of difficulties; his company must be 
his own thoughts and that other One 
who gives the comfort to the down- 
cast. Only those who have been 
strangers in a strange country can ap- 
proximate the loneliness, depressing, 
grinding, fearful, that comes to the 
home missionary in his isolated tasks. 


The Heroism of the Underpaid 


The home missionary receives but 
a paltry sum for his services. In the 
vast majority of cases the salary is 
but barely sufficient to provide for the 
actual wants of the preacher and his 
family. This is not a reflection upon 
the home mission board. The board 
cannot afford more money, and the 
missionary is willing to do the work 
that must be done, taking what can be 
given. It is the irony of need that 
forces this work to be done at such 
tremendous sacrifices. The same talent 
and religious consecration, the same 
fervor and efficiency of work, the 
same self-giving, bring to the home 
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missionary one-third or one-fifth the 
physical benefits that obtain for the 
man abroad. The home missionary 
does not profit by a sliding scale of 
salary that gives him advantages by 
the number in his family. A-wife and 
children only enlarge the burden, not 
the salary. The heroism of the family 
of the home missionary deserves the 
crown of reward in the benediction of 
the brotherhood, as it will receive the 
immortal wreath of the Master of 
awards. The wife must toil and de- 
prive herself of most luxuries and 
many necessities; the children often 
miss the advantage of school. 


The Heroism of the Unknown 


The spectacular of sacrifice is lack- 
ing in the life of the home missionary. 
Toiling and doing his best for the 
King, weary with hardships, he can- 
not feast his mind and restore his 
vitality of zeal by the memory of some 
great farewell service in which he re- 
ceived the assurance that the brethren 
would bear him in mind and heart and 
constantly bear his name before the 
mercy seat. There are no published 
sts with his name to serve notice to 
the brotherhood that he is still holding 
the ropes; there are no cheering let- 
ters from great churches asking for 
reports of his individual. successes; 
his picture does not adorn church 
walls. Oh, how he needs these things 
that are justly given to those who 
go far hence! Let our heroes who 
become foreign missionaries continue 
to receive these helps. Let not one in- 
spiration to them be lacking. But let 
there be greater appreciation for the 
man who toils without them. 


The Heroism of the Prophet 


The home missionary is a prophet 
who sees the mountain in the growing 
sand pile. He knows that God magni- 
fies the littles of life. He seizes the 
stategic points of the coming centers 
of civilization. The wisdom of years 
confirms the prophetic heroism of the 
humble, underpaid, unknown, self-for- 
getful home missionary. Out of the 
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small chapel has grown the stately 
church, the small congregation has be- 
come the mighty working force, the 
day of small beginnings has given way 
to the day of large successes. 


AN EXPERIENCE 


The train pulled into the little 
town at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. After registering at the hotel, I 
went out and visited all the saloons 
and places of business in the town, 
giving each man a personal invitation 
for the evening church service. 

We began the meeting with a hymn. 

There were few present, and fewer 
still to sing. The service seemed dead. 
After a while the seats commenced to 
fill, and everyone present began to 
sing. In a front seat sat F. M., the 
leading man of the town and the prin- 
cipal saloonkeeper. Because I had 
given him. the honor of a personal 
invitation, he “locked the joint and 
rounded up tbe fellows for the 
church.” 

It was a simple message—the old 
story of Jesus as friend and savior, 
the Christ helping men in joy and sor- 
row, helping the man when down with 
discouragement and when down with 
drink. But it was a service some of 
the men will never forget, and if 
hearty handclasps and “Come again, 
we are with you,” mean anything, 
it was a service which helped men 
and women. 

In one of the saloons I had met the 
mayor of the town, who is also editor 
of the county paper. He accepted my 
invitation, and came with the crowd 
to the service. The next day on the 
train I had a heart-to-heart talk with 
him. He told of the days when as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school 
in an eastern community he had a 
deep interest in the work. Then came 
the years of drifting, and the forming 
of habits and associations out of har- 
mony with the Christian profession. 
Before the journey ended he prom- 
ised to go back to the church, and in 
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connection with another man from the 
town, said he would see that three 
times as much money were raised for 
the minister’s salary as the church 
officers had promised. This railroad 
conversation will relieve the Home 
Missionary Society of the financial 
responsibility of the field. 

This town is a county seat, and is 
also a division point on the railroad. 
There is not at present in all the 
county a resident minister. There are 
lumber camps and svations all along 
the Moffat Road in which the saloon 
and the dive are well represented. 
There is no one to represent either 
the Protestant or the Catholic Church. 
And this county is only one of the 
many needy fields in Colorado.—Rev. 
W. H. Hopkins, in The Rocky Moun- 
tain Congregationalist. 


ITEMS FROM THE KEY- 
STONE STATE 


Fountain Springs, Pennsylvania, is a 
village of some three hundred people on 
a sunny mountain side overlooking a 
narrow but beautiful valley. The little 
Congregational church standing by the 
side of “God’s acre” is the only church in 
the little community. For a year and 
more, Rey. William T. Holmes -has been 
the pastor. When he came, the only 
resting place available in the village for 
himself and his family was a small, in- 
convenient cottage with three or four 
rooms, the church having no parsonage. 
A few weeks ago I called on this pastor, 
and found him cosily and happily located 
in a fine modern eight-room house, with 
bath room, attic, and cement basement, 
all neatly and comfortably finished and 
furnished. It is the manse of the Foun- 
tain Springs church, the fruit of a year 
of hard work and persistent leadership. 
The lot, 100 by 200 feet, is the gift of a 
generous member, and much of the labor 
and teaming was contributed by willing 
friends. The cost in money was a little 
over $3,100. This is a triumph for the vil- 
lage church, and will make its future 
more secure and its influence stronger 
in the community. The manse is prettily 
located at the edge of the village on 
ground cleared from the virgin forest. 
Meanwhile the spiritual work of the 
church has gone forward, the year show- 
ing a record of eighteen hopeful con- 
versions, 
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To Blossburg, among the hills of Tioga 
County, came Rev. Oscar B. Klar, on 
November 1, 1909. The church had been 
many months pastorless, and the cause 
was at a low ebb, with the membership 
scattered and indifferent and some disaf- 
fection and worldliness. But now a dif- 
ferent state of affairs exists. Interest has 
revived, audiences are increased, and the 
work is advancing. The pastor reports 
eleven conversions, and twenty-seven 
members received into the church “on 
confession and by restoration.” A men’s 
Brotherhood has been organized, with 
thirty-nine members, They have rented 
a room in the city, and make it a place 
of meeting for the young men, and a 
social center—a thing that is greatly 
needed in the town of about three thou- 
sand people in which there is no other 
provision for the social nature of the 
young men except as it is provided for 
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by the saloons and billiard halls. There 
is also another Congregational church, 
the old First, or Welsh, which has been 
a little isolated from the English; but 
pastor Klar is now ministering to both 
churches, and a hopeful spirit of frater- 
nity is springing up. At Arnot, four miles 
down the Erie Railroad, a town of twen- 
ty-five hundred people, is another pastor- 
less and discouraged church. To this 
church pastor Klar is also ministering, as 
time and strength permit, attending fu- 
nerals, visiting the people, and giving them 
week-night preaching service. Altogether 
the field affords wide scope for the ex- 
pression of the missionary spirit, and 
pastor Klar illustrates in his activities 
just the kind of service- for which the 
term “home missions” stands, and just 
the sort of ministry that is building up 
the kingdom of God in many an other- 
wise desolate community. 


MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer 


NOVEMBER RECEIPTS 


Contributions 
TQ0Q8) cies ove eee $10,204.86 
HONOR AR arcu aonones 50 7,796.65 
INCrOASe: te chro. te ca odin re 
Decreaseerr wen etees $2,408.21 


FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR, ENDING NOVEMBER 30 


LOOO ine rajstiate eae tecekoorelels $69,434.25 
KOLO eee nw atte ches 70,869.22 
Increases eee $1,434.97 
DECTOASC: =e na seats deudtecie nen 


Interest Legacies Total 
$1,337.01 $40,176.55 $51,718.42 
1,649.16 18,397.92 27,843.73 
$312.35 2 — > ccs aeGabp ee. cee ee 
Scant $21,778.63 $23,874.69 
$8,775.91 $95,663.81 $173,873.97 
TA 7S 7ens 82,151.52 167,807.87 
$0, 01822 i iihscosce ee, Seer ee 
Ape Tee $13,512.29 $6,066.10 


The above statement shows a large decrease in the amount received from 


legacies as compared with November, 1909. There is also a falling off in 
contributions. From an analysis of our receipts for the first eight months, we 
find that there has been a slight decrease in receipts from church contribu- 
tions, woman’s societies, and Christian Endeavor Societies, but an increase in 
personal gifts, from Sunday-schools and from Constituent States, leaving a 
total decrease for the first eight months from all sources of $6,066.10. 

We began the month of November with a very small balance in the treas- 
ury, $311, but we were able to meet all our bills during the month 4nd our 
balance was $6,200 on the first day of December. If the churches, societies, 
and individuals who gave during the last four months of the fiscal year ending 
April 1, 1910, will give the same amount as they gave last year, we shall be able 
to close our books on April 1, 1911, with every obligation met. Of course 
this will be done. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
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We wish to emphasize again the Conditional Gift plan to our readers, 
and are glad to report quite a number of inquiries and prospective gifts during 


the past few weeks. 


SS EE 
HOME MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS 


September, 1910 


Mack, C. A., Oberon, N. Db. 

Mapes, A. L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Morgan, D., Wilton and Regan, N. D. 

Nelson, C. O. L., Titusville, Penn. 

Nelson, Frank, DuBois, Penn. 

Nickerson, John, Duck Creek, N. D. 

sil = O. Star, Randleman, 

Orchard, J., Medora and Sentinel Butte, N. D. 

Panayotovo, Miss Donna, Ellis Island, N. Y. 

Peters, John, Cayuga, N. D. 

Platt, Robt. M., Mohall, Loraine, &c., N. D. 

Pleasant, E. E., Ballantine, Osborne, Riverside, 
and Huntley, Mont. 

Pollard, H., Gregory, S. D. 

Porter, Henry W., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Reeder, R., Dunkirk and Galata, Mont. 

Reeder, W. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reese, John B., Isabel and Timber, S. D. 

Richards, Thos. E., Frostburg and So. Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Robinson, E. H., Paonia, Colo. 

Russell, Alex., Carter, Jordan, Millboro, and Sand 
Creek, S. D. 

Savage, T. F., Carbondale, Penn. 

Sargent, E. C., Dogden, Ruso, and Benedict, N. D. 

Schafer, Walter C., Plentywood, Antelope, and 
Eden Valley, Mont. 

Schuhman, H. F., Frankfort and Crandon, S. D. 

Skooglund, E. H., Pittsburg, Penn. 

Snider, W. E., Max, Plaza, and outstations, N. D. 

Stewart, G., Crested Butte, Colo. 

Talbot, F. H., Gardner, River Valley, and Kelso, 
N. D. 

Thomas, FE. L., Girard, Ala. 

Todd, J. W., Maltby, Vernal, and Strool, S. D. 

Tracy, D. W., Nisland, Newell, and Vale, S. D. 

Trickey, James J., McGregor, Pleasant View, and 
outstations, N. D. 

Trosper, J. M. Thorsby, Ala. 

Truax, aes A. M., Hermosa, 
S 


and vicinity, 


Spring Co., &c., 


Vavrina, V., Northern Butte Co., Southern Hard- 
ing and Ada, S. D. 

Waldron, Geo. B., Sanford, Fla. 

Walton, J. A., Marble, Colo. 

Weatherby, J. L., Pearson, Ga. 

Weatherby, W. H., Humboldt, Ariz. 

Williams, Benj. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Williams, C. C., Lane and Anina, S. D. 
Wilkinson, G., Ree Heights, Peno, Cedar, and 
Como, S. D. 


Wilson, A., Provo, Dewell, and vicinity, S. D. 


October, 1910 


Bachelder. E. E., New England, N. D. 
Brooks, E. L., Hensler, Sawyer, and 
D. 


Brown, A. F., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bussey, M. M., Star, N. C. 

Chapman, F. H., Jordan, S, D. 

Cole, N. F., Mobridge, S. D. 
Dickensheets, John Q., McLaughlin, S. D. 


Serocer, 


Dickinson, Mrs. M. J., Franklin School district 
sant Boise, seg m 

, A. L., Flasher, N. D. 
Vices, F. A., Bethel and Seward, Okla. 


, W. B., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
ee Mrs. S. A. C., Deering and outstations, 


£ F. W., Oacoma and Reliance, S. D. 
Beit S. S., Buffalo and Glenlien, S. D. 
Hart, W. W., Iverness, Mont. 


Hess, Miss M. M. D., San Rafael, San Mateo, 
Seboyeta, etc., N. M. 

Hoffman, Robt., Cottonwood, S. D, 

Hoy, Miss J., Lebanon, S. D, 

Isaacs, L., Barrie, N. D. 

fetries, John, Bonesteel, S. D. 

ohansen, E. A., Coulee, Blaisdell, Boden, etc., 


Wa ADs 
Kirk, W._N., Denver, Colo. 
Senora Harel, J.. McHenry and other points, 


Konkol, Chas. J., Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Kozielek, P., Detroit, Mich. 

McKeeman, Jas. A., Breckenridge, Okla. 

Mac Leod, Fraser, L., New Castle, Colo. 

Miller, A. C., Stanley Co., Milesville, Hardingrove, 
ete, Ss iD. 

Pitzer, H. H., Evangelist in Okla. 

Powell, Mrs. K. W., Custer, S. D. 

Pratt, R. M., Mohall and Loraine, N. D. 

Ruby, H. W., Ridgeway and Pleasant View, Okla. 

Saunders, E. E., Heaton and outstations, N. D. 

Searles, Geo. R., Lawton and Brockett, N. D. 

Steele, C. M., Hurdsfield, N. D. 

Stowell, J. S., Martinsdale, Ryegate, etc., Mont. 

Sutherland, J. M., Minot, N. D. 

Thomas, E. L., Girard, Ala. 


November, 1910 


Adams, H. G., Gaston, Ore. 

Alderson, John, Garretson, S. D. 

Babcock, Frank, Berthold, N. D. 

Beiers, W. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bent, L. H., Froid, Medicine Lake, and Leland, 


Mont. 
Brott, Archie D., Miller, S. D. 
Condit, Frank H., Big Timber, Mont. 


Dawson, Mrs. Wm. T., Brentford, S. D. 
Dowding, Henry W., Portsmouth, Va. 


Erickson, E., Mankato, Minn. : 
Foss, Christian, Orange, N. J. 
Fuller, Geo. M., Newton, Stipek, Intake, Burns 


Creek, and Crane, Mont. 

Graf, G. H., Scotts Bluff and Alliance, Neb. 

Haecker, M. C., Isabel, Timber Lake, Fruitdale, 
Ada, and vicinity, S. D. 

Harris, Herman F,, Franklin schoolhouse, Boise, 
Idaho. FZ ‘ 


Hernandez, 
N. M. 
Tletherington, H. B., Jennings, Okla. 
Hyatt, A. R., El Reno, Okla. 
Laughlin, W. A., Nogales, Ariz. 
Johnson, E. H., Baker, Mont, 
Jopling, D., Frankfort, S. D. 
Lewis, Geo. E., Webster, S. D. 
Gare C. A., Gem, Malcolm and other points, 
ee 8 ; 


Los Ranchos de Atrisco, 


Lewis, J. M., Scappoose, Ore, 
Lindeman, H. H., Red Lodge, Mont. 
Lippenberger, Carl A.,, Warden and Hicksville, 


ash, J 
cog og John L., Garretson and Underwood, ° 


Mapes, A. L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Marsh, F. R., Houston, Tex, 

Marshall, W. H. L., Hardin, Mont. 

Mitchell, F., Wecota, S. D. 

Moncol, A. J., Elmdale, Minn. 

a, ha Stanton, Ft. Clark, and other points, 


Newton, H. E., Lindale, Ga, 

Oakes, C. O., Randleman and vicinity, N. C. 
Pope, Jos., Genl. Miss., Mont. 

Reese, D. D., Superior, Wyo. 

Ross, Geo. J., New nated and Havelock, N. D, 
Sakowsky, August, Herrington, Kan. 

Smith, E. E., Genl. Miss., Mont. 

Snyder, J. L., Shipshewana, Ind, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—Ata.: Talladega, Talladega 
College. Mauss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. Trenn.: Nashville, Fisk University. 
Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. C.: 
Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 

Secondary Institutions—Ata.: Florence, Burrell Normal School. Marion, Lincoln 
Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. Fra.: Fessenden, Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.: Albany, Albany Normal School. 
Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal School. Marshallville, Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal 
and Industrial School. Ky.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. La.: New Orleans, 
Straight University. Muss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. N. C.: Beaufort, Washburn 
Seminary. Enfield, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School. King’s 
Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Troy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal 
Institute. Saluda, Saluda Seminary. S. C.: Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Green- 
wood, Brewer Normal School. Trenn.: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, 
Grand View Normal Institute. Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Terx.: Austin, 
Tillotson College. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 

Elementary Institutions—Aa.: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis. Cotton Val- 
ley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Ky.: Evarts, Black 
Mountain Academy. Miuss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moorhead, Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute. N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. 
Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass Academy. Lynn. 

Affiliated Institutions.—Ata.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial Academy. 
Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The Normal School. 
Cuthbert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and Industrial School. 

Ungraded Schools.—Ga.: Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville, Hagan-Bethel, 
Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Thrift, Trinity. N. C.: Burlington, Dockery’s Store, 
Pittsboro, Haw Branch, High Point, Lilesville, Mt. Gilead, Oaks, Strieby, Nalls, Hay- 
wood, Tempting, Wadsworth. S. C.: Greenville. 


CHURCH WORK 


Number of Churches—Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; Dist. of Columbia, 3; Georgia, 
27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 56; Oklahoma, 3; South 
Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 19; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, Io. 

INDIAN MISSIONS 

Educational Work.—Nes.: Santee Normal School. 


; Churches and Stations.—Santee Agency, 3; Rosebud Reservation, 11; Cheyenne 
River. Reservation, 11; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7; Standing Rock, Fort 
Yates District, 6; Fort Berthold Agency, 3; Crow Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, 


Alaska. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 


California Chinese Missions——Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, Oakland (2), Oleander, Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego (2), San 
Francisco (2), Santa Barbara (2). 


Hawatian Evangelical AssociationHawaii, Kaulakekua, Kukuihaela; Hilo;, Maui, 
Wailuku, Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kauai, Makaweli. 
PORTO RICO, W. I. 
Educational Work.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 


Church and Mission Work.—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out-Stations, 
Naguabo and ut-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 


AMONG EIGHT RACES IN 

AMERICA, WHITE. NEGRO, AGRICULTURAL. TECHNICAL, 
INDIAN, ALASKAN, PORTO RICAN, ACADEMIC, COLLEGIATE, 
CHINESE.JAPANESE,HAWAIIAN,, THEOLOGICAL & CHURCHES. 


OFFICE, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Honorary Secretary and Editor, A. F. Beard, D.D.; Corresponding S i 

’ “ » D.D.; g Secretaries, Charles J, Ryder, 
D.Dit H. Paul Douglass, D.D.; Treasurer, Henry W. Hubbard; Secretary of Woman’s Worle Miss 
DR E Emerson; District Secretaries, Rev. George H. Gutterson, Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Lucius QO. Baird, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. George W. Hinman, 21 Brenham 
—s aor Francisco, Cal.; Field Representative, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, Congregational House, 
oston, Mass. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ELEVEN 


The American Missionary Association wishes all a ““Happy New Year.” 
It certainly will be a new one. The happiness of it will depend in some 
degree upon our definition of what happiness is. It really and etymo- 
logically is the wish that the happenings may be felicitous and that no outward 
events may occur to disturb our serenity and peace. Not all of us may expect 
this, for in the complications of life and the ways in which we are involved in 
the associations with others and in their conduct, the happenings may not 
always make us glad. 


“Tt may be we shall toil in vain 
For what the world holds fair ; 
And all the good we thought to gain, 
Deceive and prove but care. 


“Tt may be it shall darkly blend 
Our love with anxious fears, 

And snatch away the valued friend, 
The tried of many years.” 


We know not in movements of life what may happen, but joy is a larger 
wish than happiness, and that we may all attain and hold. Our Lord, when he 
faced a cruel death, said: Above all that awaits me I have joy which no earthly 
happiness can disturb or destroy. 

Happiness is a well from which one may draw if the season furnishes the 
rains so that the well is not dry. Joy is a living, never failing spring. If it is 
an experience of the heart it will abide, let the happenings be what they may. 
Therefore Jesus said: “Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
from you,” We wish you a Happy New Year, and more, we wish you joy. 


FINANCIAL 


The donations from churches, Sun- 
day Schools and other organizations 
for November, were $8,670.33, and 
for the two months, October and No- 
vember, were $14,931.14—a decrease 
in the two months of $130.64. The 
donations from individuals for No- 
vember were $1,666.80 and from 
Joint Missionary Campaign $1,475.00, 
total $3,141.80. The individual dona- 
tions for October and November, in- 
cluding amount from Joint Missionary 
Campaign were $4,935.98, a decredse 


of $2,345.71, making a decrease from 
churches and individuals of $2,476.35. 

December is the closing month of 
the Calendar year. We are hoping 
that the Church Treasurers will make 
prompt remittances after Christ- 
mas Sunday, the last Sunday in the 
month, and that special offerings will 
be made for the Christian educational 
work for the children in the schools 
of the Association. ; 

See analysis of receipts in the tables 
given below. 


RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER 


Sunday |Women’s|Other| Y. P. 8. Indiyia- | Joint 
Churches] Schools | Societies| Soc’s| C.E. | TOTAL | ~ uais ee n| TOTAL 
T9OG=1O o cicie ae cisiiecies $6,059.51 $769.67 | $1,819.09 | $25.00 $139.59 | $8,812.86 | $5,348,85 |.......... $14,161.71 
TOIO-LTieremrnerlcletecisre 7,084.16 541.35 969.03 7.50 68.29 8,670.33 1,666.80 | $1,475.00 11,812.13 
Increase.........-- UjODA.Glb:"|\s aisisieisieveiaral| ererewiazeqsravatall siaiave.xa(al| wialotarersteme | tere taal seed | mato caeenearats 1,475.00 | --.eeeeee 
Decrease Sne'e eiaislat sal lfussitvalalwenin 228.32 850.06 | 17.50 71.30 142.53 | 3,682.05 |... cscses 2,349.58 
RECEIPTS FOR TWO MONTHS, ENDING NOVEMBER 30th 
Sunday |Women’s Other! Y.P.S. Individ- | , Joint 
Churches) schools | Societies| Soc’s| C.E. | TOTAL | “uals ge oti TOTAL 
| 
| 
TQOS=ALOS se) beatles $10,613.35 $987.31 | $3,171.58 | $25.00 $264.54 | $15,061.78] $7,281.69 | .... .... 2, 343.47 
TILO~WESe een era oes 11,156.27 935.20 | 2,646.72 7.50 185.45 | 14,931.14 3,460.98 $1,475.00 re 
Increase.........-- B42 90) | eicswasie ale icdiots eimrereuall Sa'e’atal oie ictnieensime elle oraceaaet ad law ctiwes ate 1,475.00 | ccecncccsc’ 
DIOOTEREG Jainid satay siawanvaes Le 62.11 524.86 | 17.50 79.09 180:64| “S S20 TL heels sake 2,476.35 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“I GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of 


dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 


ciation,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” The will 


should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 


agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 


other designated person. For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 


GROUNDS OF HOPE FOR THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Prof. William Pickens, Talladega College, Alabama 


Prof, Pickens i ac 
ns is of the Negro race; a graduate of Talladega and also of Yale University 


PROF, WILLIAM PICKENS 


se HE mainspring of effort,” ac- 
| cording to Horace Mann, is 
“The desire of bettering 
one’s condition.” Back of this desire 
there must be hope. Hope is the lode- 
star of human progress. There can 
be no strong effort without desire; 
there can be no strong desire without 
hope; and strong hope must have 
some reasonable grounds. 

If the progress of the Negro is to 
continue in this country, he must be 
hopeful, and his friends must hope. 
A confidence in the American Ne- 
gro’s future has many reasonable 
grounds,—first : 

In history. If anything in the 
records of the last three hundred 
years can inspire the heart of human- 
ity with a faith in God and the ulti- 
mate success of the human family, 
that thing is the tale of the Amer- 
ican Negro. All the way from Africa 
to America he has come; all the way 
from savagery to civilization, all the 
way from slavery to citizenship, all 
the way from ignorance to enlighten- 
ment, all the way from heathenism to 
Christianity,—with every inch of the 
road made hard or sternly disputed. 
He has had some friends, but it has 


not always been in accordance with 
the will of the majority of white men 
that the Negro has succeeded. We 
cannot thus explain his attainment of 
freedom or of citizenship or of edu- 
cation or of some measure of wealth. 
But the weak has literally triumphed 
over the strong, as if some strange 
divinity were at work in his history, 
mocking opposition. Single decades 
have seen revolutions of opinion. 

His fellowman has for the most 
part been a blind helper in the divine 
plan of the Negro’s advancement. 
Those who brought him from Africa 
did so without fhe slightest intention 
of saving him from savagery,—it was 
a cold business proposition with all 
the selfishness of commerce. There 
was not the least thought of saving 
him to Christianity ; the god Mammon 
was the only god in the consideration. 
Kings, potentates and priests shared 
in the profits of the slave-trade, and 
conscience was lulled to sleep in the 
lap of luxury. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago the church on the 
American continent held it “a sin to 
baptize a Negro.” Irreligion and 
cruelty are inevitable wherever Mam- 
mon is god. But through inhumanity 
itself the first purpose of the just God 
was fulfilled by the bodily transfer 
of a large number of a race from a 
country where environment forbade 
civilization to a land of large oppor- 
tunity like America. 

Then there was the period of Amer- 
ican slavery,—slavery which some in- 
dignant soul has called “the sum of all 
villainies.’ American slavery as a 
whole was perhaps the most cruel in- 
stitution of its kind that the world has 
ever seen. But Providence, partly 
through agitation of men and largely 
through the demands of public policy 
and the exactions of war, brought 
freedom. The American Negro’s free- 
dom can hardly be ascribed to the de- 
liberate and purposed will of his fel- 
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lowman. Mars was mightier than 
Mammon and Jehovah was superior 
to both. 

After the acquisition of freedom 
came the question of the Negro’s 
citizenship. After getting freedom in 
a democratic government, it takes 
citizenship and the ballot to keep it. 
Freedom without citizenship cannot 
stand any better than an empty sack. 
In this matter, too, God and a few 
good men proved to be an over- 
whelming majority. Wise men saw 
that there is as much hope for a flock 
of sheep in a pack of wolves as for a 
voteless people in a selfish democracy. 

Accordingly the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments were made to 
the fundamental law of the land, 
primarily to protect the Negro but 
secondarily protecting every man in 
America. Some might think that these 
amendments are veritable “broken 
reeds” of hope, since they are con- 
tinually violated. But so it is with 
every other law of man and every law 
that God has made for man; they 
are continually violated. But they are 
still the highest law of the land, the 
ideals towards which the nation 
moves, the standards of our justice, 
the straight-edged rules by which just 
men of the future will measure the 
irregularities of our courts of to-day. 
There is vindication for every vio- 
lated law. 

In 1856 political leaders asked 
Abraham Lincoln what principles 
should underlie the new party that 
was to be organized. Lincoln replied: 
“Let us build our new party on the 
rock of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the gates of hell shall 
* not prevail against us.” This Declara- 
tion of Independence, with its lofty 
principles of equality, which the po- 
litical charlatan seeks to ridicule, is 
still the best rock on which American 
civilization can stand. 

But there are some who lay upon 
their consciences the unction of ex- 
pediency, that the Negro is disfran- 
chised simply for the sake of peace 
with the lower and more unreasonable 
element of whites, that this element 
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will like the Negro better if they can 
rob him of a good measure of his 
freedom, and will be kinder to him,— 
in short, that the Negro is disfran- 
chised for his own best welfare,— 
physical welfare! Thus they would 
damn his soul in order to save his 
hide, they would deprive him of the 
precious jewel of liberty in order to 
grant him the baser metal of physical ° 
existence,—in order to do him a little 
kindness, they will do him the great- 
est wrong in the world. 

But there is hope for the Negro be- 
cause the white man is waking up 
more and more to the fact that he is 
“a part of all that he has met,” and 
that in this country he has met nearly 
a dozen million Negroes. Their fate 
is his fate, unless the laws of God 
and Nature are subject to repeal. The 


‘law of compensation is relentless: if 


the virtue of the black race is set at 
naught, the best citadels of the white 
race are undermined; if a black man 
is pressed down to the brute end of so- 
ciety, white men must be _ brutal 
enough to pay his brutishness with 
brutality ; if a law is made to disfran- 
chise Negroes in Georgia, it will dis- 
franchise a hundred thousand whites, 
and the very class of poor whites 
whose misguided votes made the dis- 
franchising law possible. There is hope 
for the black man if there be any 
hope for the white man. 

There is hope for the Negro in edu- 
cation. The question of capacity is 
a question of the past; the man who 
does not know it is a quarter-century 
behind. All the poverty of oppor- 
tunity has been unable to defeat his 
almighty desire for education. In one 
locality in Alabama the Negro child 
gets less than one dollar per annum 
for his education, and the white child 
gets eighteen dollars,—so that if at- 
tainment were proportioned to the 
money (which, thank Heaven! it is 
not), it would take a Negro 180 years 
to get as much learning as the white 
child gets in ten years. The Negro’s 
desire for education is a tale that 
should stir men’s hearts. This desire 
persists even where there is the mean- 
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est opportunity for satisfaction. This 
attitude in the Negro should fill his 
friends with hope. There is the story 
of the old gentleman who always had 
“something to thank God for,” what- 
ever happened. He once slipped and 
fell and the dogs seized the meat 
which he was carrying home for his 
dinner. A voice of scorn called out: 
“What is there ‘to thank God for’ 
now?” ‘The answer came: “Well, my 
meat is gone, and my dinner is gone, 
but, thank God! I have my ap- 
petite left.” When there are no 
means left, the Negro’s desire and 
his good cheer and his hope abide, and 
these no man can destroy. 

If there be any truth in the state- 
ment that the education of the Negro 
has brought evils, still the reply is, 
that the only remedy for the evils of 
education is more education. Some 
men speak as if ignorance were the 
sum of all blessings. If the education 
of the Negro has been an evil to any- 
body, that body has not been the 
Negro. The elevation of a man may 
be an evil to the man who is trying to 
keep him down; to the man who is 
trying to rise, every bit of aid is an 
undeniable blessing. Ignorance for 
the oppressed is a necessary part of 
the policy of oppression. 

There is hope for the Negro in re- 
ligion,—in his own religion and in the 
religion of the people among whom 
he lives. The Negro, for his part, has 
enough religiousness to save America. 
In many cases this religiousness very 
sorely needs to be Christianized. Less 
religion and more Christianity would 
not hurt the Negro—nor his friends. 

The progress of a race cannot be 
measured day after day, but must be 
taken decade after decade, or genera- 
tion after generation. Has the Negro 
advanced? Fifty years ago he did 
not own his own body; now he owns 
a billion dollars besides. .Then he was 
a man without a country, hardly 
claiming a foot of land; now he has 
three hundred thousand farms, half a 
million homes and half a hundred 
banks. Then he was ignorant; now he 
has thirty thousand schools with more 
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than thirty thousand teachers, and six 
or seven millions who can read. He 
always did have religion, but now, in 
addition to that, he has about thirty 
thousand churches with millions of 
members and the Lord only knows 
how many preachers. 

Should America be hopeless of a 
people who, in proportion to their 
numbers and opportunities, have done 
as much for America as any other 
people living? Who has cleared the 
forests of the South and driven the 
dragon from her swamps? The South 
sometimes boasts of the purity of its 
Anglo-Saxon blood. For that it must 
thank the Negro; for the superior fit- 
ness of Negro labor kept out the for- 
eigner. The Negro has been the vac- 
cine in the body of the South which 
has impregnated its system against the 
worst diseases of Southern Europe 
and Asia. But for the Negro, Atlanta 
would to-day be as much of an inter- 
racial hodgepodge as is Boston. 

The black American should advance 
faster in the future than in the past, 
for nothing succeeds like success. But 
if it should take two years of the fu- 
ture to equal one year of the past, it 
would not justify despair. In 1837 
Lovejoy was murdered in Illinois for 
a mild opinion against Negro slavery ; 
in 1863 a man of Illinois issued a 
Proclamation freeing millions of Ne- 
groes. In 1857 the highest court in 
the land expressed an opinion that 
the Negro had no more respectable 
rights than the beasts of the field; and 
a little more than ten years later the 
Negro was made a citizen by the high- 
est law in the land. Fifty years ago 
if a book was found in the hand of a 
Negro, that hand might be cut off 
with a carpenter’s tool; while to-day 
we have a scene like this, where the 
advanced education of the Negro race 
is a subject for serious and sym- 
pathetic consideration by white men. 
There is absolutely no reason in 
despair. 

When a black slave woman saw 
Lincoln at last entering Richmond in 
1865, she exclaimed, ‘Well, de Lord 
am slow, but He am sho’,”—and the 
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truth is as sound as the grammar is 
poor. 

The people of Boston are not alto- 
gether ignorant of the part which the 
Negro has had in the building of our 
country. You know the story of 
Peter Salem on Bunker Hill and of 
Crispus Attucks on Boston Common, 
and of the black regiments of Mas- 
sachusetts whose brave blood leaped 
forth in defense of the Union on many 
a field of the Civil War. But are you 
equally familiar with the facts that 
Rhode Island had a Negro regiment in 
the Revolutionary War? That there 
were 755 Negroes with Washington 
. after the battle of Monmouth? That in 
all of the white regiments there were 
Negroes? That a Negro named Prince 
helped to capture Gen. Prescott at 
Newport? That the Negro voted in 
at least five States when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopt- 
ed? He helped Jackson at New Or- 
leans. Lincoln said that the Civil War 
could not have been won by the North 
without him, and he made the Span- 
ish-American War an almost blood- 
less victory on the American side. 
There is much dispute as to whether 
the Negro’s best friends are in the 
North or in the South. Sometimes I 
am in doubt as to who is the Negro’s 
“best friend,’ but there is one thing 
about which I have no doubt, and that 
is that the very best friend which the 
American white man has in the whole 
round world, is the American Negro. 
A people whose history for three 
hundred years has been interwoven 
and inseparable from the life of this 
country, is not to be despaired of, 
unless this country is to be despaired 
of. 

In the last fifty years the Negro has 
accomplished all that he could have 
been expected to accomplish and more 
than he actually was expected to ac- 
complish. Perhaps no other people in 
all history has ever disappointed so 
many ill predictions as has the Amer- 
ican Negro. If the terrible prophets 
of forty years ago could rise from the 
dead, they ought to be most agreeably 
surprised, He has answered the 
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prophecy of reversion to savagery by 
becoming at least the most religious 
element in the country. He has an- 
swered the prophecy of ignorance by 
wiping out two-thirds of his illiteracy. 
He has answered the prophecy of pub- 
lic menace by being peace-loving. He 
has answered the prophecy of extinc- 
tion by multiplying his numbers by 300 
per cent. according to the count, and 
perhaps by another 100 per cent. who 
never get counted. He stands to-day 
the despair of the prophets. 

He should be taught that next to 
the hand of God his own hand rules 
his destiny. The story is told of a 
white preacher who was endeavoring 
to explain to a Negro candidate for 
the ministry the doctrine of elec- 
tion,—that some men are elected to 
be saved while others are elected to 
be lost, ‘by foreordaining powers over 
which they have no control. The black 
candidate could not understand how 
a fellow was elected to a position with- 
out ever consenting to be nominated, 
until a Negro bystander volunteered to 
help the white man out by offering 
this explanation: “It is just like this,” 
said the Negro, “God, He votin’ for 
you; and the Devil, he votin’ ’gin you; 
so whichever way you vote, that’s the 
way the ‘lection goes.” In the de- 
cision of a man’s own fate he has the 
decisive vote. 

That truth is not at all inconsistent 
with the fact that we are all, white and 
black, subjects of circumstances, child- 
ren of antecedents over which we had 
no control. The present is the off- 
spring of the past. We have been 
cast up as a mountain is cast up from 
the deep, and it will take an evolution- 
ary period to greatly alter our rela- 
tion to one another and to the rest df 
the world. Though all is not well, 
and though the changes of a day are 
invisible, yet the decades and the ages 
are telling and will tell the story of 
our progress and mutual adjust- 
ment. Race prejudice is simply the 
last great enemy of human brother- 
hood, and in its turn it will be destroy- 
ed as have all the other enemies. It 
is simply the last barrier behind which 
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the retreating narrowness of the hu- 
man heart has taken refuge. All other 
bars to universal brotherhood have 
been broken one by one: First, man 
tried to live to himself; every man’s 
hand was against his neighbor, and he 
scarcely trusted even the female with 
whom he associated. This isolating 
prejudice was finally broken down 
and he acquired an interest in cer- 
tain other individuals, his family. 
But it was family against family now. 
Intermarriage brought families into 
alliances, and retreating prejudice 
took its next stand behind the clan- 
family,—and it was clan against clan, 
and finally tribe against tribe. In the 
day of our fathers it was nation 
against nation; but thanks to the 
Christian gospel and to science, in- 
ternational prejudice is almost dead. 
Thus has the spirit of love advanced 
in ever-widening circles until it has 
reached the last serious bar,—inter- 
racial hate. And fact and fancy, fic- 
tion and history combine to inspire 
us with the belief that the overthrow 
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of this last enemy will mean the prac- 
tical assurance of Universal Broth- 
erhood. 

In bringing together in this country 
the two extreme types of men, Provi- 
dence has given America the finest 
position on the whole battle line of 
humanity. The struggle at this point 
is decisive; our success at this posi- 
tion will mean world-wide victory, 
our failure world-wide disaster. In 
the matter of race-adjustment, all the 
lines of humanity will go forward 
when we go forward, or fall back 
when we fall back. No finer battle- 
ground could have been chosen than 
this young and virile nation, filled 
with all the elements of the world. 
The thought should inspire the mean- 
est. Let those of us who are fight- 
ing in the Christian ranks remember 
that against us are fighting hoary- 
headed, horny-handed prejudice, and 
greed and avarice and Mammon the 
mighty, while for us are fighting love 
and justice, principle and evolution, 
and God the Almighty. 
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A DEVOTED MISSIONARY 


“Those women which I 
names are in the book of life.” 


ISS Sarah Louise Emerson en- 
M tered the work of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association 
in October, 1869, going from the Old 
South Congregational Church in Hal- 
lowell, Maine. One year was spent in 
Kentucky ; six years in Alabama, and 
thirty-four years in Mississippi, of 
which fifteen were at Tougaloo Uni- 
versity and the last nineteen years 
at Moorhead in the work which. she 
herself organized and developed suc- 
cessfully. She has built her own 
monument in the life and character of 
hundreds of colored girls and boys 
and the pure family life that can be 
traced to her influence. Her last ill- 
ness was only of three weeks and it 
was not known to the school how very 
ill she was until the last few days. 
She died Saturday, November 12th, 


Philippians 1V:3. 


labored with me in the gospel and with other my fellow laborers whose 


On Sunday, a beautiful day like In- 
dian Summer, the service was held at 
noon-day. There was deep feeling 
among the pupils but no loud demon- 
stration, for she herself had taught 
them self-control. When the casket 
was taken out to the front veranda 
the friends naturally grouped them- 
selves, the white people on one side 
and the colored on the other. Over 
sixty colored girls, boarding pupils, 
stood on the green in front of the 
veranda for a service of song. They 
sang hymn after hymn, hymns of com- 
fort, hymns of heaven; “His Loving 


‘Kindness Oh How Good.” “T Want 


to Be Like Jesus in My Heart,” “The 
Glory Song,” and “Jerusalem, the 
Golden.” In the pauses between the 
hymns there was beautiful stillness 
out in the sunshine on the greensward 
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under the fine old trees, and in one 
pause a mocking bird in the treetop 
burst forth in a flood of melodious 
song. Miss Emerson had loved the 
birds and it seemed like a tribute to 
that love. The teachers had planned 
for the singing by the school only, but 
a Christian lawyer from Chicago, 
visiting Moorhead, who came out to 
the service, offered prayer, almost a 
praise to God for the life that had 
been so lived for the uplift of others. 

Six colored good men,some of them 
her boys who had been in school years 
before at Tougaloo, and six white 
men, some of them Southern and some 
Northern,—all of them leading men 
of the town—acted as pall bearers. 
The colored bearers bore the casket 
down the long walk over the bayou 
bridges to the end of the school 
grounds; the white bearers following 
closely and then the teachers and the 
school. Beyond the school grounds the 
white bearers took the casket, the 
colored men falling in behind them in 
the procession, the white bearers tak- 
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ing the casket through the town to the 
railroad station. The procession fol- 
lowed, the school singing hymn after 
hymn principally the heaven songs. 
The singing continued at the station 
during the fifteen minutes of delay un- 
til the train came for the North, 

The pupils went back to the school 
home and grounds where everything 
spoke of the thoughtful love for them 
of the friend and leader who had left 
them. It seemed more like translation 
than death. Her work will go on; it 
cannot die. 

And so this good woman, faithful 
teacher, devoted Christian and conse- 
crated missionary has left her shin- 
ing record for the memory not only 
of the lowly to whom she gave the 
strength and wisdom of her life, but 
a grateful one for all who knew her. 
Her influence and her personality was 
deeply felt for fifteen years at 
Tougaloo University and by all those 
who saw her devoted service in the 
region of Moorhead to which she gave 
so many unselfish, earnest years. 


@ 


‘ONE THING NEEDFUL’”’ 


Mr. Henry Roe Red Cloud, a Winnebago Indian and a recent graduate of Yale University, made 


an inspiring address at the Mohonk Conference, October, 1910. 
Workman for this,—a part of which is given below, 


and Yale. 
Eye must “not 
W forget that 
the Indian 
must be saved from 
himself. He must be 


saved from the inside. 
I would not be true to 
my deepest convictions 
if I did not say a word 
about the church and its. 
relation to the Indian. 
Now more than any 
other time is the grand 
opportunity of the 
church. The Govern- 
ment is fast letting go 
of the Indian. He is now running 
hither and thither on the reservation 
like a cottontail in the thicket, or is 


eT, We are indebted to the Southern 
It is in the spirit of Santee and Mount Hermon 


overcrowding some of 
the non-reservation 
schools of the West. 
The missionary can now 
get at more young Indi- 
ans on the reservation. 
He can go himself or 
send his representative 
to the congested Indian 
schools of the country 
and there reach many 
tribes. Strengthen your 
mission schools if you 
have any, for they alone 
have been pre-eminent- 


ly successful in the 
past. The missionary deals with 
the motives of the Indian and, 


after all, the right kind of motive 
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power is what counts in this work. 
Some years ago a lone missionary 
came to me after the midnight 
hour and presented to me_ the 
friendship of the strong Son of God. 
I arose and followed Him that night 
and this friendship has been my con- 
trolling motive all the years in which 
I have worked my way—through the 
SANTEE Mission Scuoor, Mt. Her- 
mon, Northfield, and Yale. There is 
not an Indian who does not believe in 
the Great Spirit. He will do for the 
Great Spirit what he will not do for 
the white man. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to get on the inside and steer 
him in the right direction. Why not 
use the material we have and the pow- 
erful forces, and save the Indian from 
the inside? The Indian to-day still 
believes in courage and friendship and 
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endeavor; he still believes that he will 
have the greatest honors when the 
time comes for him to be buried, if 
they shall find no scar upon his back, 
but may find some upon his breast. 
He feels that he wants to be brave, 
wants to die facing the enemy; that is 
still in him and to-day he comes for- 
ward with long strides toward you 
who have shown kind ministrations 
and towards your missionaries who 
have shown such solicitation for his 
soul—he comes toward you with his 
blanket thrown over his shoulders and 
his long hair flowing from behind, and 
he kneels to you as he has knelt to no 
man, no race hitherto, he kneels to 
you and he puts in your hands a sa- 
cred trust. What will you do now with 
that sacred trust which is in your 
keeping? 


EDUCATION. IN PORTO RICO 


The American Missionary Association, true to its history and experience, is especially devoting its 


thought and purpose to the education and 


preparation of Christian teachers who will go out and 


establish rural schools in needy settlements, taking with them not only the ability to instruct the people 


in the right ways of living but the spirit of the gospel to teach the way of life. 


The necessity of this 


is well set forth by Mrs. Charles L. Thompson as the result of a recent visit. Dr. Charles L. Thompson 
is the widely-known secretary of the Presbyterian Home Missionary Society. ; 


Rico is roughly estimated at 
about three hundred and six- 
ty thousand. Out of these one-fourth, 
or eighty-five thousand children, are 
in school, leaving two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand children who 
cannot at present receive school ad- 
vantages. A poor showing, is it not? 
The great need for rural schools 
will be easily seen when it is under- 
stood that. Porto Rico is one of the 
most densely populated countries in 
the world. Itis next to impossible to 
get away from people there. Every- 
where the little shacks are visible, 
peeping out from behind masses of 
foliage, hidden away in the hills, or 
lining the roadsides. 

Whether you travel on the lowlands 
among the sugar-cane fields, or in the 
mountains among the coffee planta- 
tions, it is the same thing—people 
every where—bare-footed peons doing 


] Bes: school population of Porto 


the hard work of the fields, little 
naked children standing by their cab- 
ins or playing by the roadside, poorly- 
clad women carrying their produce to 
market, long lines of ox-carts urged 
along their lazy way by excitable driv- 
ers, who fall on the oxen and push 
them to-one side almost by main force 
when they hear the bell of an ap- 
proaching carriage, whose horses go 
by on a gallop, men on horseback, 
women perched on huge baskets of 
everything under the sun carried— 
one may suppose, one cannot see 1t— 
by a small Porto Rican horse. All 
these are always present in every 
country district. It seems necessary, 
thetefore, to multiply the rural schools 
manifold in order to do anything ade- 
quate to the needs of the rural com- 
munities. 

In view of the fact that there are 
still so many children in Porto Rico 
who cannot be cared for by the pub- 
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lic schools, there is now, and will be 
for some years to come a great need 
of mission schools; and to meet this 
need Christian people in the United 
States have contributed with more or 
less liberality, and many of the Evan- 
gelical denominations, as well as the 


Roman Catholics, are conducting 
schools in different parts of the 
island. 


In San Juan, the capital, there are 
several schools. The Blanche Kellogg 
Memorial, under the Congregational 
Church, is housed in a beautiful build- 
ing on the old military road in San- 
turce, four miles from San Juan, and 
carries on a work among the upper- 
class Porto Ricans, though there is 
also a large free department. The 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians each 
have flourishing schools. That they 
are well conducted is evidenced by 
the fact that enrolled on the list of the 
Presbyterian school are the children 
of some army officers and also the 
daughter of the Commissioner of 
Education for the island. 

The Methodists have established 
twenty day schools in the rural dis- 
tricts, and other denominations all 
over the island are doing what their 
means will allow them to do, each tak- 
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ing care not to enter a community in 
which another denomination is already 
at work. 

One of the most interesting schools 
was Started in the slums of Aguadilla, 
by a native black girl who had with. 
much effort obtained some schooling, 
and even a year at the normal school. 
She hired a room built of palm-leaves, 
which will seat about forty children, 
begged some desks and benches, and 
started in to teach the children of the 
neigborhood for the few pennies they 
could bring to her. The wife of the 
missionary in the town became inter- 
ested in her struggle, and succeeded 
in raising among her friends in the 
States $10.00 a month for the girl’s 
salary. There were no reading books, 
but she received a gift of a number 
of paper bound Spanish copies of the 
Gospel of St. John, and out of these 
the children learned to read. There 
were no arithmetics, but the teacher 
taught that by her work on the board, 
and in spite of all these drawbacks 
her school is always full. Why not? 
She is a good téacher, full of en- 
thusidsm, and the children have no- 
where else to go. What she has 
done could be duplicated all over the 
island, and the need is great. 
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FIVE YEARS AS A MISSIONARY IN HAWAII 


Rey. Rowland B. Dodge 


Our Missionary in Hawaii, who writes us from that island, has had an incessant amount of. work 


during the past five years. 
seen at 4 North Avenue, Worcester, Mass, 


IF all beautiful places in the 
O world, Hawaii is one of the 
most beautiful. High moun- 

tains usually cloud-covered, and oc- 
casionally snow-capped, rise abruptly 
on all of the five large Islands. 
Around every village is the ever- 
changing beauty of the cane fields. 
The young cane is lighter green than 
the more mature, while now thousands 
of acres are in full tassel, ready for 
the harvest. In the distance, always 


He now returns to the “East” ‘for his well earned vacation, 


He can be 


somewhere in sight, is the wonderful 
deep blue of the Pacific; nearer the 
shore the color changes to indescrib- 
able hues of deepest purple, azure and 
sapphire ; perhaps a mile or so out and 
as a background to these changing 
colors, the white surf breaks over the 
coral reef, 

General Armstrong, born in the 
Wailuku Parsonage, used to tell his 
young Hawaiian friends never to for- 
get to look upon the glory surround- 
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ing them and let their souls be lifted 
Heavenward. 

_ Your missionary, when he came a 
little over five years ago to Hawaii 
received a lasting impression of the 
beauty of these Islands. The glory 
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of waterfalls, some five hundred, some 
one thousand feet in height, were not 
infrequent events in his visitation of 
the churches. 

All of these experiences were like 
the voice of God speaking to him in 
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above and around, the eternal sun- 
shine flooding the world with light, 
the daily, almost hourly, display of 
rainbow hues against the mountains ; 
the flaming beauty of the flowering 
trees and shrubs, the ever blooming 
gardens were a constant source of sur- 
prise and wonder. God has bestowed 
his best gifts upon these islands of 
the sea. Later in the missionary trips 
around the extensive Maui County 
Parish, the experiences with nature 
became even more wonderful. A day 
spent on the steep ascent to Haleakala, 
another in the journey through this 
largest crater in the world, the fifty 
miles by narrow horse-trail winding 
in and out of strikingly picturesque 
gulches, and occasionally at the foot 


different and with varied 
meaning. 

The lesson constantly taught was 
that of patience and persistence in fac- 
ing the hard and ever more difficult 
problems of more than thirty churches 
among Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese 
and English speaking communities ; in 
these last, representatives of almost 
every European nation, as well as 
people from our own America, were 
those to whom he had to minister. 

Our churches were in great need; 
some had no pastors, some no ade- 
quate buildings ; others had old stone 
structures built sixty years ago, badly 
broken down with time’s devastation. 

The new missionary found him- 


self face to face with min- 


accents 
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isters in our churches careless, ig- 
norant, and somewhat superstitious. 
Many of the men had no theological 
their 


training for work and _ the 
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whole field looked decidedly dis- 
couraging. The assistance of fellow- 
workers in the Hawaiian Board was 
gladly given to your representative in 
this field; money in the hands of sons 
of former missionaries was offered; 
the helpful teaching by pastors of local 
English speaking churches. and by 
leaders among the Hawaiian pastors 


was made use of in a monthly trains, 


THE OLDEST HAWAIIAN MINISTER 
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ing class. After two years the whole 
aspect of missionary work was encour- 
aging. The monthly training class to 
which an average of twenty men came, 
some of them over 
twenty-five miles on 
horseback, was one of 
the inspirations of the 
work. Representatives 
of five races gathered 
for the study of the 
Bible. | Weekly  -in- 
struction has of late 
been given at the resi- 
dence of your mission- 
ary by two of your 
workers in the Maui 
field. Pe: 
-In the last five years 
an average of ten 
churches. and parsonages a year have 
been built. or repaired. Between 
$8,000 and $12,000 yearly, in the last 
three years, have been spent in this 
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work. The sacrifice of the church 
members in raising this money, ‘and 
the generosity of mainland and Island 
friends can never be fully appreciated 
except by us who are in the work. 
Women have labored with pick and 
shovel on the Government roads to 
get money together for their new 
church; whole families have worn old 
clothing in order that the repairs might 
go on. One Hawaiian Judge, with 
great denial, gave close to $1,500 that 
the churches in his own community 
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might be well equipped for the con- 
gregations that worshipped there. 
The result, you ask? The old 
Hawaiian superstitions have been al- 
most forgotten in many of our lo- 
calities, the membership of the church- 
es has steadily increased; our young 
people are filling the schools; our 
homes are sweeter and purer; there is 
less gambling and heavy drinking, and 
the people who have been blessed with 
the new and vigorous preaching of 
the Gospel, are happier. There is no 
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other reason for this change of con- 
dition than the revival of the simple 
religion of Jesus, 

It seems like rather a hardship, 
which may, however, result in a bless- 
ing to our members and community, 
that the property of the Wailuku 
Union Church is being condemned by 
the County for public purposes. A 
new lot has been purchased by our 
trustees, and it is hoped that we can 
build a small stone edifice which shall 
be well adapted to our needs. 


COMMENT 


A notable article dealing with the 
American Negro as a political factor 
Kelly Millerin #PPeared in the August 
the Nineteenth number of the Nine- 
Century teenth Century and 
Magazine After, from the pen of 
Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard 
University. This is the best and most 
complete defense of the political rights 
of the Negro extant. In giving it to 
the public Professor Miller has made 
the entire race his debtor. From this 
very strong and illuminating article 
it is impossible to give extracts which 
would do justice to the paper as a 
whole. Professor Miller says that “the 
Negro is passing through the most 


distressing stage of his political 
experience. He _ stands _listlessly 
by and his political rights are 


denied, his several privileges curtailed 
and the current of public feeling grows 
cold and chilly.” The Professor states 
in this sentence a stubborn fact. What- 
ever may be the reason for this, we 
have grown all too indifferent to our 
political rights and privileges. A vote- 
less people is a voiceless people. A 
man who does not insist, in a repub- 
lican form of government, upon his 
right to vote is hardly worthy of that 
right. 

_The editor of the South Western 
Christian Advocate, himself a Negro 
a1.d a very able one, comments on Pro- 


fessor Miller and his contention as 
follows: 

“One of the incontrovertible evi- 
dences of the progress of the Negro 
is the development of leaders within 
the race who are not only becoming 
the exponents of the thought of the 
race, but bold and invincible defend- 
ers. After all a race is hopeless un- 
less it can produce men who can touch 
the highest notch in civilization and 
measure arms with the world’s best. 
Whatever may be said as to the de- 
velopment of the Negro race as a 
whole, there are individuals of the 
race who are a credit to mankind, 
without regard to race or color.” 

We add that these men are doing 
more for the recognition of their race 
than they themselves can appreciate. 


Miss Mabel Cratty in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
Monthly gives a sketch 
of- a constructive mis- 


The Ideal : UV L 
Secretary sionary administrative 
secretary. 


It is‘ to have the mind whose eye 
sees far into the future, sees the end 
from the beginning, sees the work 
whole. It is to have a sense for pro- 
portion which can distinguish essen- 
tials from non-essentials, which can 
estimate relative values,—what things 
are first, what things must wait ; which 
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can weigh demand or need against 
demand or need and with unerring 
judgment seize upon the opportunity 
that will not come again. It is to have 
ability to correlate, ability to focus. 
These and others are qualities of mind 
which are supposed to constitute the 
ability to build wisely. But how many 
realize that it is moral fiber which 
is the essential if one become an effi- 
cient administrator, or remember that 
these powers are a purchase, paid for 
by drawing upon the resources of 
grace? There must be a continuous 
paying out of energy expended in 
bringing together different people and 
their different work and ways of work- 
ing—for good, not only to the work 
as a whole, but to the workers as in- 
dividuals. There must be that burn- 
ing sense of individual worth which 
hesitates to sacrifice any person to a 
movement, even though the end be de- 
layed. 


A note from one of our pastors in 
New Orleans gives us the interesting 
fact that “four schools 


New in New Orleans have a 
Orleans total of thirty-six white 
teachers teaching Negro 
children.’ 
“New Orleans and Charleston, are 
the only southern towns where 


southern white women teach Negroes. 
There are now 114 Negro teachers in 
the New Orleans public schools and 
there is an increase of attendance 
over last year of 1,066 pupils due to 
the recent compulsory attendance law. 
There will scarcely be enough teachers 
next year furnished by the missionary 
universities of the city to supply neces- 
sary teachers.” 


“The successful teacher must have 
had her academic and _ professional 
training. That goes with- 


The : 
Successful he ing. She must 
Teacher know her subject, she 


must understand the 
philosophy of education and she must 
know how to teach, both in theory and 
practice; but added to all this she 
should have, as part of a great person- 
ality, Christian character. She may 
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succeed in imparting knowledge with- 
out this. She may even develop intel- 
lectual vigor and a certain ethical 
character in the pupil, but all other 
things being equal she who has de- 
veloped with all the rest a strong, 
sweet Christian character, is the more 
successful. Such an one comes near- 
est to the ideal of the Great Teacher— 
Jesus was the master teacher of us 
all. The American teacher from the 
nature of her calling must be a 
Christian.” —Prof. Charles O. Hoyt. 


A letter from our pastor in Corpus 
Christi mentions a large Mexican pop- 
ulation in that city. He 
adds, “A few of them 
take on American habits 
and customs but a large 
portion of them follow old habits 
of Mexico, living in one-roomed 
houses with sometimes eight or ten 
people sleeping in the same room. 
They have no furniture in their 
houses, their food is bad, often 
causing much sickness. They are a 
prey for various diseases, especially 
tuberculosis. They need instruction, 
they need help.” 


Corpus 
Christi 


A thought which comes to me from 
a lesson learned in my earlier ministry. 


weutetsie A minister, a graduate 


Years an of one of our best uni- 
Indian versities, decided to con- 
Missionary 


secrate his life in service 
for the betterment of the western In- 
dians. He had worked at this task for 
twenty-six years. He had been iso- 
lated from friends and shut away 
from the amenities of modern life. 
He had toiled with remarkable faith, 
achieving results which were the ad- 
miration of all who came in touch with 
his work. I met him on the frontier 
in the West, not far from the reserva- 
tion on which he had spent these 
years, and said to him, “Mr. Fe 
suppose you have had many periods 
of discouragement in this Indian work, 
and that you must be grievously dis- 
appointed in the things accomplished. 
I should think you would give up the 
fight.” Turning upon me with flashing 
eyes and earnest voice, he said, “You 
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do not seem to understand. I did not 
come to work among these Indians to 
get success. I turned from success, as 
you see it, years ago. I have only been 
anxious in all these years to do my 
duty as God has given me to see it 
among the despised Indians.” I trust 
that I may never forget that lesson. 
That line of duty lying in the pathway 
of the Divine call is the highway of 
greatest possible success.—The Asso- 
ciation Monthly. 


A hundred years ago Denmark was 


bankrupt. Now the country is so rich 

oe that men from other 
‘hat was isit i c 

> hea 7 Beto lands visit it to seek the 


secret of its prosperity. 
The climate has not 
changed, the land is as low-lying as 
ever. 


with Denmark? 


What caused the change? An old 
Dane supplied the answer. “There 
are three causes,” said he. “First, 


schools; the second, better schools; 
the third, more schools.” 


“It is encouraging to note the con- 
stant rise in the tone and character of 
the ministers of our 


A Florida larger pulpits. We have 
Pastor watched with interest 

the growth of the past 
ten years. Once there was not a man 


occupying the prominent churches that 
we would allow in our pulpit; now, 
our people welcome them heartily.” 


A Congregational pastor (white) 
in Roseland, La., writes us respecting 
a visit to the African 
A. M. E. church in that 
place one evening while 
their district Conference 
was in session. “There are no 
colored Congregational churches in 
our neighborhood. I enjoyed the 
exercises very much. The papers 
and addresses were much the same 
as might have been heard in a 
white gathering of the kind, and the 
singing was excellent. We both re- 
sponded to the invitation to speak. 
Our visit was greatly appreciated. The 
presiding bishop spoke of it as some- 
thing new and rare in his experience. 


Roseland, 
La. 
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Visits from the white pastors seemed 
to encourage him,” 


Our readers will be interested in a 
word from our Cotton Valley school 
at Fort Davis, Ala. Our 
Principal, Mrs. Cottin, 
writes us, “Last Sunday 
there were some amus- 
ing happenings which caused a lot 
of laughter in the meeting. The 
children are to answer the roll 
call each Sunday with a new verse; 
several had learned the Command- 
ments, ‘Thou shalt not steal, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ and somehow it 
seemed to the little ones that anything 
with ‘Thou shalt not’ attached to it 
would be sufficient, so one little boy 
rose and said, ‘Thou shalt not fight’ 
and was followed by his sister with 
‘Thou shalt not beg.’ Original Com- 
mandments, but they had no Bible 
verse and did not propose to be left 
out.” 

Our Thanksgiving day was observ- 
ed in many offerings to those who 
really needed help. One old blind 
woman almost shouted when the 
teachers handed her the basket, and 
when they told her what was in it 
she seemed to forget their presence, 
exclaiming, “Jes’ to tink dem teach- 
ers give me a whole quarter's worth 
a meat, and dey give me a peck a 
meal too. Lord, I can hev all de ash 
cake I want now.” Ash cake seems 
such luxury to her, and we _ were 
thankful to be agents of the A. M. A. 
to carry happiness into the dark 
corners of the lives of the unfortunate 
at Cotton Valley.” 


Cotton 
Valley 


——_————— 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 
(ANGLO-SAXON). 

An anaesthetic is aperson who does 
not believe in God. 

Name some of the early Christian 
Fathers? Jerome, Oxigen, and Am- 
brosia. / 

Celibacy is when a man’s single. The 
opposite of this is pleurisy. 

John Milton was famous for keep- 
ing bad angels out of heaven. 
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We wish to all our friends a “Happy New Year.” They can give to many 
others a glad year by helping them to complete the church or parsonage for 
which they are anxiously ase our aid. We will pass along your gift if 
you send it to us. 
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We give most of our space this month to the important address of Dr. — 
Barton on “Beauty and Utility in Church Architecture,” which we hope all 
our readers will carefully consider. 

But we reserve a corner for a 
church and parsonage which illustrate 
certain phases of our work. The par- 
sonage is in SUNOL GLEN, CALI- 
FORNIA, where we helped to build a 
house of worship in 1886, and have. 
recently given the same. people the 
helping hand to enable them to secure 
a good home for the pastor. Neither 
the church nor the community are 
large, and it is a pleasure to co- 
operate with them in making their 
equipment such that the work is put 
upon a good footing in that place. In 
that land of flowers and sunshine this 
cosy house will give cheer and comfort to the minister and his family. 

The Swepish CuHurcH in East 
Norwalk, Conn., affords an example 
of the practical fellowship by which 
we are making the newcomers to our 
country feel at home. This little 
colony of people from northern 
Europe, who have made a new home 
in southern New England, have 
erected a cozy meeting house, in which 
the church of sixty-four members 
holds its services. They lacked $1,000 
of enough to pay for this modest prop- 
erty whose cost was more than four 
SWEDISH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH times that amount. Our loan enabled 

East Norwatx, Conn, them to pay all last bills. 


CONGREGATIONAL PARSONAGE 
Sunot GtLen, CAL, 
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The ANNUAL MEETING of th 

; e€ CONGREGATIONAL CHuRcH BUuILDING 

Aa fe held in the Manhattar Congregational Church, Seventy-sixth 
roadway, New York, on Thursday, January 11, 1911, at four 


o'clock in the afternoon. 


At the afternoon meeting the Annual Reports will 


be given, officers for the ensuin 

. ing year will be elected, and such other business 
will be transacted as the Society may desire. After the dinner, an evening 
session will be held, with addresses by eminent speakers. 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY IN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE * 


By Rev. William E. Barton, D.D. 


HE Garden of Eden contained 
no meeting-house; the New 
Jerusalem disclosed to the 

enraptured gaze of the Apostle the 
vision of a city that contained no tem- 
ple; but between the Garden of Eden 
and the New Jerusalem stretch the 
long years of human history well dot- 
ted with sanctuaries reared by human 
hands. To the wanderer sleeping out- 
of-doors, whose troubled rest dis- 
closed the gate of heaven, the up- 
turned stone became in the morning 
Beth-el, the house of God. To the 
nomad people journeying through the 
wilderness, the tent of meeting was a 
sufficient habitation for Jehovah; but 
people, who themselves abide in houses 
with roofs and walls, cannot ade- 
quately enshrine their altars nor con- 
viently assemble for public worship 
without permanent structures of an 
enduring character. Thus while the 
Garden of Eden and the Golden 
Jerusalem yet-to-be have need of no 
Church Building Society, such insti- 
tutions have their very fitting place in 
the life of the Church Militant. 

We are to consider together “Util- 
ity and Beauty in Church Archi- 
tecture.” In somewhat varying pro- 
portions these two qualities belong to 
our permanent ideas of what is appro- 
priate in the worship of God; but it 
does not follow that these two should 
blend in unchanging proportions. In 


*An address delivered at the meeting of the Congregat 


the life of a primitive community util- 
ity 1S SO imperative a consideration 
that all thought of beauty must be in- 
cidental, and in times when a nation 
is prosperous there is the opposite 
danger that people will pour out 
money in lavish display and make util- 
ity a secondary consideration. The 
thesis which I am proposing in this 
address is two-fold. 

First, that in Church Architecture 
utility should always be a prime con- 
sideration; and secondly, that to the 
fullest extent of a people’s esthetic 
taste and financial ability, that utility 
should be combined with beauty of 
design and harmony of proportions. 
Without attempting to treat these sep- 
arately and in order, let me speak of 
the application of these two simple 
principles to the construction of our 
modern churches, and instead of 
speaking first of utility and then of 
beauty, let me speak first of the out- 
side, and secondly of the inside of the 
building. 


First: The Outside of the Church 
Edifice. 


It is essential, first of all, that a 
church building shall be adequate to 
the strain that is put upon it by the 
elements which it must resist. Its 
foundations must be deep enough and 
strong enough to support the walls; 


ional Church Building 


Society in connection with the National Council at Boston, Oct. 18, 1910. 
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its walls must be strong enough to 


resist the winds and uphold the roof ;. 


the roof must be adapted to the vol- 
ume of the rain-fall and the velocity 
of the prevailing winds. In all these 
things the builders of the structure are 
to consider primarily how they can 
assemble and gather that part of the 
community which is accustomed to as- 
semble at one time and in one place 
for the worship of God, and to pro- 
tect them from inclement weather and 
secure them against unnecessary ex- 
posure to sun and storm. 

In this the demands of utility are 
in nowise antagonistic to the funda- 
mental principles of beauty. The 
church walls should not only be strong 
for utilitarian purposes, but for rea- 
sons of beauty. they should appear 
strong. The roof which sheds rain 
and must sustain the weight of snow, 
does not require to be concealed; but 
the very fact that it is useful affords 
ground for making it a thing of 
beauty. Ruskin has truly pointed out 
the importance of accentuating the 
roof, reminding us how much more 
hospitable it seems to say, “Come un- 
der my roof” than “Come within my 
walls”; and in other places Ruskin 
has reminded us that the “round arch” 
or the “pointed arch” above door or 
window not only takes on beauty in 
the curvature of its lines, but that the 
straight lintel, which is the least beau- 
tiful, is also the weakest in archi- 
tecture. 

_ There are a few fundamental prin- 
ciples which it seems to me worth 
mentioning. 

First—The outside of a building 
should be honest; its strength should 
be genuine and apparent. Column and 
buttress are justifiable if they are 
needed, and being needed should be 
fully displayed and so related to the 
structure as a whole as to become 
things of beauty. 

Second.—The exterior of the build- 
ing should express in some tangible 
form the spiritual purposes of the 
structure. Its ample door, emphasized 
by portico or successive arches, should 
suggest an easy entrance and welcome. 
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“Behold I have set before you an open 
door” should be proclaimed, not sim- 
ply in English printed above the en- 
trance, but in the construction of the 
entrance itself. The door is more 
than a mere hole in the wall; it is 
the unspoken invitation of the con- 
gregation within to all who pass by 
to turn aside and enter. The windows, 
whose initial purpose is the admission 
of light and air, should be honestly 
constructed with reference to their 
design; but being so _ constructed 
should advertise their functions in 
terms of beauty; they should suggest 
open-mindedness and the free access 
of the souls within to the light and 
breath of the Holy Spirit. 

This Tremont Temple, where we 
meet, faced a difficulty in architecture 
in the combining of a place of worship 
with a business block. View it from 
the street level and you see in it an 
ordinary place of business, but view 
it in perspective and you see the lines 
of a temple rising above the business 
offices. The architect of this building 
honestly endeavored to express in the 
composite lines of the building and 
with sincerity its two-fold purpose. 

Third—tThe question of a spire 
or other monumental accessory, which 
emphasizes the character of the 
church, must depend in large measure 
on the location of the building and 
the possibility of the use of such a 
feature; and here again utility meets 
beauty. In the days when Park 
Street Church was built, its spire was 
a thoroughly justifiable feature; at 
the time when Tremont Temple was 
erected and this site was walled in 
with high structures, the spire would 
have been an anomaly. Two or 
three of the down-town churches in 
New York, with truly beautiful and 
appropriate spires, now are sur- 
rounded by office buildings that look 
down upon the tips of their weather 
vanes. Nevertheless, a feature that 
ever has been appropriate continues a 
considerable measure of that appropri- 
ateness even after its repetition has 
become unjustifiable. The Park 
Street spire would not now be dupli- 
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cated if another church were erected 
on that site; yet ina building, situated 
where that is and dating from the time 
of its construction, the spire of Park 
Street Church retains all the beauty 
that ever belonged to it, and gathers 
some with the association of years. 
Not only so, but situated as it is be- 
tween the Common and Granary 
Burying Ground, that feature can 
never become wholly inappropriate. 
To destroy a thing once erected and 
with tender associations connected 
with it, may become an act of vandal- 
ism, even though the thing itself 
would not now be repeated in that 
identical form. 

Fourth—lIl may speak of one more 
practical feature related to the exterior 
of the church edifice. Up to the 
present time wood has been our princi- 
pal building material. We have cho- 
sen it because it was inexpensive and 
easily worked, and our thought has 
been of economy and immediate 
needs; but the disappearance of our 
forests forces upon us the considera- 
tion of the advantages of other ma- 
terials, and with this it becomes our 
plain duty to erect buildings of slow- 
burning construction, approaching as 
nearly as may be the fireproof condi- 
tion and reducing enormous annual 
waste from fire. Already our eyes 
are becoming accustomed to the dis- 
covery of beauty in the more solid 
structures which these conditions im- 
pose, and beauty and utility meet 
where righteousness and peace kiss 
each other. 

Fifth—A word may be said upon 
the shape of the building. Our early 
American churches were _ severely 
rectangular. Logs and boards did not 
easily lend themselves to any other 
treatment, and the stern conditions of 
life among the people were typified 
in this construction, both of their 
homes and of their temples; but the 
use of shorter units in brick or stone 
is well adapted to modification of the 
old-time parallelogram. It becomes 
appropriate that churches should go 
back to the older ideals exemplified 
first in the basilica and afterwards in 
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the great churches of the Middle 
Ages, wherein some modification of 
the cross served as the ground plan 
of. the church. 

Sivth.—The use of brick or stone, 
and especially of concrete, lends itself 
also to the idea of the unity of the 
mass. Each board on the wall of a 
building defines and emphasizes its 
own horizontal outline; each brick 
separated by mortar from its com- 
panion bricks does the same; but it 
is by no means necessary that each 
brick and stone should stand out dis- 
tinct from the rest. _ Nature shows us 
not blades of grass, but fields; not 
leaves, but masses of foliage, and we 
are entitled to build churches so that 
we see not bricks but walls. 


The Inside. 


Passing now to the inside of the 
building, we must consider first of all 
that the church building is a place for 
the assembling of a congregation. It 
is what our New England fathers 
called it, a meeting-house. It re- 
quires sufficient floor space to seat its 
congregation within convenient dis- 
tance from the pulpit, organ and com- 
munion table. Inasmuch as the peo- 
ple are to remain an hour to an hour 
and a half in their seats, the seats 
should be comfortable and attention 
should be paid to the lost art, or un- 
discovered science, of ventilation. In 
the old days we did not know as well 
as we now know how great is our 
need of air; but there were cracks 
through which the air forced itself, 
and so our imperfect knowledge and 
our imperfect architecture balanced 
each other, and the times of this ig- 
norance God winked at. Now we 
know how much we need air and have 
all manner of theories as to how to 
get it, and most of them are fallacious. 

All modern systems of ventilation 
appear to be destructive of coal with- 
out adequate production of oxygen, 
and the great body of air outside 
“bloweth where it listeth’ with little 
concern for what we are attempting 
to do with pumps and fans and blow- 
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ers inside. Ventilation and acoustics 
are two arts still in their infancy as 
applied to church architecture. The 
two most important things—that peo- 
ple should have air to breathe and the 
opportunity of hearing—seem to be 
matters of uncertain experiment. 
This ought not so to be and there are 
some hopeful signs that it is not to 
continue. 

The Gothic church is of all churches 
most pleasing to the eye, but it has 
these disadvantages; one cannot see 
in it, one cannot hear in it, one can- 
not preach in it, and frequently one 
cannot breathe in it. The Gothic 
church needs material modification in 
order to adapt itself to the uses of a 
congregation assembled primarily to 
listen to the preaching of the Gospel. 

And here I take issue with those 
modern innovations that thrust the 
communion table into the center and 
the pulpit to one side. The communion 
table ought, indeed, to be a more 
prominent object than it sometimes 
has been in our Congregational 
churches, but that is not to say that 
it deserves the central place. In the 
ritualistic churches the theory of the 
church is that its principal business 
is to minister to men through the 
administration of the sacraments; but 
in our free churches the pulpit with 
the open Bible and the living voice of 
prophecy must keep the central place. 
We are not sacramentarians in the 
narrow and technical sense; our min- 
isters are not priests, but prophets. 
The demand for the enrichment of 
our church service deserves some at- 
tention, but far more deserving of 
attention is the cry of our churches 
for abler and more earnest preach- 
ing. Congregational churches will 
lose their distinctive reason to be 
when their ministers cease to be ef- 
fective preachers of the Gospel, and 
Congregational churches ought to be 
constructed with special reference to 
the preaching and hearing of the 
message of eternal life. 

When we seek utility along the 
lines of our distinct Congregational 
mission, we are not departing from the 


essentials of beauty. A semi-Gothic 
church, with nave and transept, with 
pointed windows that lend themselves 
well to the use of stained glass, is 
easily adapted to our Congregational 
uses; nor need it have a dim religious 
light, so dim as to compel the use of 
artificial light. Nor is the Gothic the 
only form of architecture adapted to 
our needs; any of the principal styles 
may be so employed as to yield at 
once utility and beauty. 

But beauty~ should be sought 
through utility. Beauty as an end in 
itself, apart from utility or spiritual 
significance, has little place in the 
house of God. There should be no 
self-advertising and intrusive employ- 
ment of the esthetic, but everywhere 
the useful should be made attractive 
and glorious. 

In general we do not spend more 
money than we ought upon our 
churches, but we spend more than 
we ought for the kind of churches 
that we get. A pastoral people, barely 
out of slavery, erected in the little 
mountain town of Jerusalem one of 
the most magnificent temples in the 
world. It is not fit nor appropriate 
that people who themselves live in 
beautiful houses should worship God 
in bare, shabby and forbidding places 
of worship. The church ought to 
represent quite as high a standard as 
the people’s homes. It ought indeed 
to represent something of sacrifice. 
The Lamp of Sacrifice has a promi- 
nent place in Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 
of Architecture. The church should 
represent the people’s best—the 
breaking of their alabaster box—and 
we should not give too much heed to 
those who suppose they speak the 
word of the Lord, but really echo him 
whose question was a criticism of 
Jesus, “Wherefore was not this 
money spent and given to the poor?” 

Yet a church should be constructed 
with reference to economy of admin- 
istration. The building may repre- 
sent an almost extravagant outlay at 
the beginning if that does not involve 
’a continuous increase of expenditure 
for maintenance; but a building 
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. ministration of the sacraments. 


‘ought not so to be. 
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whose additional transepts and apses 
involve more of valleys and gutters 
in the roof, and hence more damage 
from wind and snow, and whose un- 
used cubic contents call for more 
expenditure of coal and less effective 
use of the voice of the speaker, are 
to be condemned not because they 
cost more in the beginning but be- 
cause they waste more as they go on. 
The church is a plant for the produc- 
tion of energy, and it should be de- 
vised with reference to economy of 
friction that there may be the largest 
possible of net gain. 

But we must not speak of the mod- 
ern church as though it were de- 
signed wholly with reference to the 
preaching of the Gospel and the ad- 
The 
modern church must adapt itself to 
three main uses. First, to the needs 
of the Sunday congregation; second, 
to the pedagogical functions of the 
church, whose instruction is in the 
Sunday-school and mid-week meeting 
and occasional lecture; and third, to 
the wide uses of the church’s social 
functions. The ideal church would 
be composed of three different, but 
connected, buildin gs—auditorium, 
Sunday-school and parish house; but 
most churches must go on with only 
two, or even only one of these, and 
must cut its coat according to its 
cloth; must erect its building in adap- 
tation to the lot on which it is to be 
situated, to the money which it can 
hope to secure for the building, to 
the annual cost of maintenance, and 
to the three-fold uses of the structure. 

I close with a practical suggestion. 
Manifestly many communities are 
erecting buildings unworthy even of 
their present, and quite inadequate in 
their relations to the future. This 
Our . Church 
Building Society ought to refuse to 


--make grants to churches that are 
erecting unsightly or incommodious 


buildings. It should exercise gentle 
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pressure against architectural mon- 
strosities. I have been instructed in 
looking over booklets issued by the 
Mail Order houses that furnish, as 
they say, everything from a safety 
pin to a tombstone; everything that 
man can want for his physical well- 
being from the cradle to the grave. 
Among other things they furnish 
building materials and equipments for 
the construction of houses and they 
issue little pamphlets with simple 
ground floor plans and elevations, 
giving two or three types of houses 
that can be erected for given sums 
of money, from a few hundred dol- 
lars to a few thousand. They circu- 
late these freely and say to anyone 
who is planning to build a house that 
for a nominal sum, a dollar or two, 
they will furnish a complete set of 
blueprints of any one of these plans, 
and if he decides to build and will 
purchase his material from them, they 
will credit the cost of the plans upon 
the order for the building material. 
And these plans are good, quite dis- 
tinctly better than most of the people 
who build rural homes are likely to 
secure without some such assistance. 

I would propose that the Church 
Building Society issue a pamphlet 
very much like that; they to secure 
from architects in different parts of 
the country church plans for service- 
able and economical buildings, varying 
in price, but making a specialty of the 
less expensive ones; and that the 
pamphlet be furnished gratis and dis- 
tributed widely among pastors and 
church officers and that blueprints of 
the plans, with complete building 
specifications, be furnished small 
churches at a nominal cost where 
good architects are not obtainable, and 
that in every case a grant from the 
Church Building Society be condi- 
tioned upon the acceptance or sub- 
mission of suitable plans for a worthy 
and permanent building to be dedi- 
cated to the worship of God. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT 
Office: Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Henry Churchill King, D.D., President; Rev. William Ewing, D.D., Missionary Secretary; Henry 
Richardson, Treasurer; Chicago Office, 153. La. Salle’ 'Strect#revck ee eee eee District 
aaa Rev. J. P. O’Brien, 4128 Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo., Educational Secretary for the 


Southwest; Rev. Miles B. Fisher, 948 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., Educational Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast. 


WHAT A LAYMAN DISLIKES 


An amusing incident took place at a reception given by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Sunday-School Society to its field-workers and officers. Presi- 
dent Northrup of Minnesota, who is Vice-President of the Society, was one of 
the guests. He had looked at the Year Book to see how much the church to 
which he belongs had contributed to the Sunday-School Society. As there 
was an unfortunate array of “goose eggs” in the immediate vicinity he got the 
impression that his church had not contributed for the Sunday-school work. 
This moved his righteous soul, and on the spot a contribution was offered. It 
was accepted before Dr. Herrick, Superintendent of the Society for his state, 
informed him that an offering had really been sent. We are glad to say that 
the ciphers above referred to did not belong to his church. 

Let pastors and others take notice that good laymen do not want to see 


ciphers, and resent it exceedingly if they are not asked to contribute to all our 
benevolences. 


FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


We are glad to say that the offerings of October were $777.26 in advance 
of the corresponding month of last year. Those of November are $791.40 
in excess of November, 1909. 

At this writing we do not have the figures for December. There have been 
many earnest calls for missionary service which the Directors have been 
obliged reluctantly to turn aside for fear of incurring indebtedness. There 
are but two months remaining before the fiscal year of the Society closes, Feb- 
ruary 28. It is earnestly hoped that every church will see that a generous 
offering has been made for the work of the Sunday-School Society and that it 
will receive a good share in the year 1911, in accordance with the Apportion- 
ment Plan. The National Council Apportionment Committee asks that at 
least $100,000 be contributed for the important missionary and extension work 
of the Society. 


MISSIONARY AND EXTENSION 


With the splendid organization of the Educational Department, a much 
larger field service is being rendered for improving the whole Sunday-school 
work. To more fittingly describe this field work, in both country and city, 
the Board of Directors has decided that what has been termed the Missionary 


Department shall be called the Missionary and Extension Department of- the 
Society. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


HOPEFUL OREGON 


_ I spent a couple of days visit- 
ing in the neighborhood of Winona, 
and preached for our school at that 
place Sunday. The young people 
are receiving a religious education 
which is shaping their lives. The 
superintendent is more than thank- 
ful for the great help the Society 
has been in furnishing them sup- 
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Sunday. The result of the meeting 
were two accessions to the church, 
and the members greatly edified. 
There are a number of new set- 
tlers taking homesteads in this place, 
giving some more material to work 
upon, and the outlook is very fav- 
orable. The new settlers are of 
the better class, and while poor as 
far as this world’s goods are con- 
cerned, they are anxious for reli- 


plies and making it possible for 
them to have occasional preaching 
services. They are dependent solely 
upon us for spiritual instruction. 
The people of Smith River be- 
sieged me with letters requesting 
that I come and give them a preach- 
ing service as they have had none 
for some time, and were in need of 
encouragement. I granted them 
their request. They met me at 
Drain, as agreed, and we drove 
twenty-five miles, arriving at our 
destination in time for an evening 
service. I determined to make good 
use of the time while in there and 
we had service each evening and a 
basket dinner and three services on 


gious services and will do all in their 
power to help us in our work, 
The Sunday-schools at Wooley 
and Gunter are in a prosperous con- 
dition and greatly enjoyed by both 
settlements. I send a picture of a 
number of those who attended the 
services at Gunter “Lily of the Vil- 
ley Church.” 
M. C. Davis, 
Missionary in Oregon. 


QUICK RETURNS IN SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


At the suggestion of Rev. William 
Davies, I visited in May, 1908, a new 
suburb of Los Angeles called Ver- 
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mont Square, and a little later, after 
consultation with Superintendent 
Maile of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and in co-operation with the 
brethren, a hall was hired, hand-bills 
were provided, and a house-to-house 
canvass made. The first Sunday only 
two children and about a dozen 
adults were present, but Superin- 
tendent Maile and a number of Los 
Angeles pastors were on hand and 
spoke words of prophetic cheer. The 
next Sunday a good number were 
present. After calling on two hundred 
families, permanent interest was de- 
veloped and a school was organized 
with forty-eight present. The school 


prospered and became “The Pilgrim _ 
We have” 


Congregational Church.” 
just received the following letter: 
“Pilgrim Congregational Sunday-school 
wishes to acknowledge its appreciation of 
the help that has been received from the 
Sunday-School Society through you. Please 
accept our heartfelt thanks for the gener- 
ous grants which have enabled us to push 
forward this work. Our advance has been 
rapid and’ we have decided to be self- 
supporting. We have an enrollment of 
130 now, with 106 present last Sunday. 
Our offering was $3.12. We wish you 
abundant success in your endeavors and 
assure you of our interest and desire»to 
help in your. work. 
Yours truly, 

Chas. 5R. Smalls<"Pastor: 

D. A. Schweitzer, Superintendent. 

A. W. Bilgo, Secretary.” 


The Sunday-School Society made 
seven grants of literature to this 
school. The school has sent Children’s 
Day offerings in 1909 and 1910 
amounting to $16. 

HyPrGase 


Superintendent for Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 


A GRATEFUL STRANGER 


Plevna is one of the recent settle- 
ments in Montana. Some have come 
from North and South Dakota, but 
largely the people are new arrivals 
from the Black Sea, Russia and Si- 
beria. Your missionary aided the 
settlers to get located and in proper 
filing of papers in the land office. 
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One interesting instance of gratitude 
on the part of a new settler was a 
young man who had lived in Western 
Siberia. I went to Miles City with 
him as interpreter. When we parted 
at the railway station he burst into 
tears. Naturally, I took the tears to 
mean gratitude that he had been able 
to secure a homestead, -but that was 
not it. He said what moved him so 
strongly was that after travelling one 
month and arriving safely in Amer- 
ica, God should be so extremely kind 
to him as to send him among God’s 
children. He seemed to prize more 
highly having God’s word than secur- 
ing a half section of America’s prairie. 
The people are eagerly looking for 


‘large’ spiritual blessings. 


z 


“S T'S TierMAN SEIL, 
Superintendent of German Work. 


DR. GREENE’S SUCCESSOR 


With the co-operation of the State 
Sunday-school Advisory Committee, 
Rev. J..H. Matthews of Worcester, 
Mass., has been selected as the succes- 
sor for Dr. Greene, for the important 
field of Washington and Northern 
Idaho. 

Mr. Matthews is well known for 
missionary zeal, and is an expert in 
the Sunday-school work. All who 
know him congratulate Washington 
upon. finding so worthy a successor 
to follow up the splendid work ac- 
complished for twenty-three years by 
Dr. Samuel Greene. 


SUPT. MURPHY TRANS- 


FERRED 
Rev. C. G. Murphy, who has rend- 
ered magnificent service for ten 


years in Oklahoma, has accepted the 
call to the superintendency for the 
Sunday-School Society for the dis- 
trict comprising Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. His large 
executive ability, expert knowledge 
of, and love for the Sunday-school 
work give assurance of eminent ser- 
vice. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


S. B. Capen, LL. D. 


HERE is no chapter in our na- 
tional history more glorious 
than -that which has had to do 

with Christian education, commencing 
as it did at the birth of the old New 
England colonies. The school equally 
with the town-meeting and the church 
was seen to be essential to the safety 
and well-being of the new common- 
wealth. 

But, important as were the common 
school and elementary education, our 
fathers were not satisfied with 
these. They felt especially the impor- 
tance of an educated ministry, and 
out of their scanty means Harvard 
College was formed in 1638, when as 
yet there were but twenty or thirty 
houses in Boston. In the early his- 
tory we read: “After God had carried 
us safe to New England and we had 
builded our homes, provided necessi- 
ties for our livelihood, selected con- 
venient places for God’s worship, and 
settled the civil government, one of 
the next things we longed for was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity, dreading to have an illiter- 
ate ministry to our churches when our 
present ministry shall lie in the dust.” 
Harvard was called the “School of the 
Prophets” for a hundred years. Yale 
equally with Harvard was formed to 
train men for the ministry; in fact, 
most ot our colleges have been estab- 
lished by Christian people with this 
purpose in mind, the training of 
Christian men for service. 


The colleges started by Congrega- 
tionalists are one of the great glories 
of our denomination, and it is fitting 
that one of the four great tablets that 
are to be affixed to our New Congre- 
gational House in Boston should sig- 
nify Education by representing the 
founding of Harvard College. You 
can trace the march of Congregation- 
alism across the continent by the in- 
stitutions that it reared at the bivouac- 
fires where it halted for a time. Har- 
vard, Yale, Amherst, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, on through the Middle and 
Western States, we have erected these 
beacon-lights of civilization till we 
reach the Pacific slope. 

There are three reasons why the 
Christian college is growing, from 
generation to generation, more impor- 
tant as a factor in our civilization: 

First—Because of the change that 
has taken place in the character of 
our population. 

We are no longer a homogeneous 
population, as we were at the begin- 
ning, and this gives America some 
problems peculiar to itself. To illus- 
trate: A canvass of London was tak- 
en some years ago, and it was found 
that out of every 100 people 63 were 
born in the city and 94 were born in 
England and Wales. Contrast this 
with our cities. The population of 
New York, for instance, is 80 per 
cent foreign or children of foreigners 
of the first generation ; Chicago is 87 
per cent. While this proportion 
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would not hold in the rural districts, 
yet we do know that it holds true in 
large sections of our country. Under 
these conditions we can no longer pro- 
vide in our schools the religious teach- 
ing which was possible in the early 
days, when our population was more 
homogeneous. Even the Bible has 
been excluded from use in the schools 
in many cities. Teachers can be em- 
ployed who are atheists. Whether 
we like it or not, our public school 
education is secular and must remain 
such. With our population what it is, 
the drift in this direction is unmistak- 
able. 

I know it is argued by some that re- 
ligious, and especially denominational, 
colleges are narrow and unnecessary ; 
that we ought to let the State do all 
the educating, and let tne Christians 
build churches. But how then shall 
we certainly provide a sufficient num- 
ber of Christian teachers who, while 
they cannot directly teach religious 
truth in our public schools, can do it 
indirectly through their life and char- 
acter? I look back upon my school 
days and remember well the moulding 
power of one woman and one man, 
whose Christian character and influ- 
ence could not be restrained. To give 
even this indirect religious teaching 
which comes through Christian char- 
acter, we must have religious teachers 
trained in the Christian college. Rec- 
ognizing as we do the value of the 
Christian teacher in the secular school 
we know how they are shorn of much 
of their power by the necessities of 
the case. Give, however, these same 
people the right that they have in a 
Christian institution to supplement 
their personality: by direct teaching, 
controverting the agnosticism of the 
day, showing what religion has 
wrought in the world, and how infi- 
nitely almost do we increase their 
power to mould life and character 
aright. 

We cannot rightly tax the people to 
teach religious views in which they 
do not believe, yet if we are to con- 
tinue as a Christian nation, we must 
not only continue to have a secular 
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education supported by the State, but 
it must in the future, as in the past, be 
supplemented by the Christian acad- 
emy and college supported by private 
funds. 

Second—Because the Christian 
college is needed as never before, to 
furnish trained men for our theolog- 
ical seminaries. 

I am not decrying the great value in 
the world of many men who have tak- 
en what are called “short courses,” 
but the churches will suffer immeas- 
urably if we are to depend in any 
large measure upon these. Principal 
Fairbairn has expressed the opinion 
that “We have lowered the ministry 
by lowering the standard of the men 
who can enter it. They tell us that 
the age of the pulpit is past. The age 
of the pulpit is only coming, but it will 
be the age of the competent pulpit.” 

There never has been an hour in 
the history of this country when 
there was such a demand for men of 
the highest qualifications for the gos- 
pel ministry. Statistics show that our 
State colleges and universities furnish 
comparatively few men for the theo- 
logical seminary. Figures obtained a 
few years ago showed that the Chris- 
tian colleges furnished 93 per cent. of 
these theological students, and there is 
no reason to believe there has been 
any material change since. 

We have, during the last few years, 
been passing through a period of great 
intellectual activity with regard to the 
Bible, and to the great truths of re- 
ligion. In these discussions the faith 
of many has become unsettled; here, 
therefore, especially is the need for 
the ablest men to present the truth in 
harmony with the latest scholarship 
and archaeological research. A relig- 
ious paper has recently put this truth 
in the following forcible words: “A 
wise, strong, thoroughly intellectual 
ministry was never more needed than 
in our time, when the task of the min- 
ister is to lead his laity through the 
delicate and difficult, yet inevitable, 
work of restating the church’s concep- 
tion of the Bible. Theological educa- 
tion, of the sanest and most solid sort, 
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is a matter of life and death to the 
church. To allow ‘practical’ prob- 
lems, however pressing and however 
stirring they may be, to withdraw at- 
tention from this fundamental need is 
shortsighted and unstatesmanlike.” 

Third—Because the Christian col- 
lege is necessary to properly train 
leaders in civic affairs. 

More than a century ago George 
III. is reported to have said that there 
would have been no American revolu- 
tion if there had been no Harvard 
College. The graduates of that col- 
lege were the leaders in the Revolu- 
tion. 

Beginning ‘with our second great 
struggle to preserve the integrity of 
the Republic in 1861, it is well known 
that the West and the Northwest were 
held in the Union largely by the influ- 
ence of the Christian colleges and the 
churches in the upper valley of the 
Mississippi. There was no class in 
the community as patriotic in those 
days as the college graduates. In one 
of our younger colleges out of 750 
students and graduates who could 
bear arms more than 400 went to the 
front, and more than half of these be- 
came officers. - 

The safety of the Republic not only 
depends upon the intelligence of its 
citizens, but it is vitally important that 
the basis of that intelligence shall be 
religious. Education without Chris- 
tianity has left out its chief factor and 
the source of its greatest power. 

The Christian college is needed to 
train leaders in righteousness. 

The Christian college, which is thus 
developing religious leaders, makes its 
support a matter of the highest pa- 
triotism to the whole nation, for it is 
laying the foundations of Christian 
civilization. In the new States it is 
lawlessness and worldliness against 
order and purity and the Christian 
home. The Christian college’s influ- 
ence is often the deciding iactor for 
1ighteousness. It is like a fortress in 
a time of war, a base of spuplies; the 
country round about is safe while it 
stands. : 

Certainly we who live in the East 
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cannot be unmindful of the im- 
portance to us of providing gener- 
ously for education in the newer 
states. Millions have been given al- 
ready, and the same spirit of gener- 
osity ought to continue. It is one 
Nation, and the West with its teem- 
ing millions will soon have the con- 
trol. It is for our interest, therefore, 
that the power soon to be exercised be 
a Christian power. 

If you want to sustain missions, 
then sustain the Christian colleges of 
the newer states, for they furnish the 
missionaries. From what other source 
are the men to be obtained who will 
most intelligently carry the gospel into 
the hundreds of places west of the 
Missouri river where no gospel is 
preached? If you want Christian 
teachers, then support the Christian 
colleges, for they must furnish the 
teachers for the new states. It has 
been well said, ‘““To teach the teachers 
is more than to write the songs or 
enact the laws of a nation.” 

These colleges have moulded states. 
I have always been an enthusiast for 
Christian colleges ; I dislike the sneer- 
ing remark sometimes made of “fresh- 
water colleges.” I almost envy the 
man who can help build and endow 
some institution, that will be Christian 
in its trustees and its faculty, every 
throb and heartbeat pulsating for 
Christ and humanity. I almost envy 
the man whom God sets apart for 
the holy service of teaching in these 
institutions. In the words of John 
Wesley: “Is it not a more extensive 
benefit to sweeten the fountain than 
to purify a particular stream pe? 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


(From Address before the Northern 
Univ., Olio, in May, 1910.) 

I regret to say that during the last 
generation the strongest young men 
do not seem to have been attracted to 
the ministry. The inadequacy of the 
compensation, the change from the 


commanding influence that the min- 
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isters had in the early part of this 
century to that which they now oc- 
cupy has influenced men who in early 
days would have taken to the ministry, 
to pursue other callings. 

Nevertheless the influence of_ the 
church in our community is still deep- 
seated and religion forms the inspira- 
tion of the great body of our people. 
A minister, to command the constant 
attention of a great congregation, 
must now be a man of power. The 
mere office does not carry with it 
either the sacredness or the influence 
that was once attached to it. 

I look, however, for a _ reaction 
in this matter. I believe that in the 
near future men of greater native 


force will enter the ministry.. We are - 


all familiar with the enormous influ- 
ence for good that a powerful min- 
ister of the gospel exercises over his 
congregation and in the community in 
which he lives, and we may well ex- 
pect that after the wild rush for 
wealth that has characterized previous 
generations shall have ceased, the op- 
portunities for great usefulness of- 
fered by the practice of the profession 
of the clergyman will furnish a temp- 
tation to the strongest of the young 
college men to assume their cloth. 


STUDENT AID 


* In December, 1910, the award of 
scholarships was made to 209 young 
men in colleges and _ theological 
seminaries studying for the ministry. 

Some of the features of this award 
may be interesting to the contributing 
public, and are herewith set forth. 

At the outset it may be said that 
the Student Aid Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society have to rely 
on the written opinions. of the com- 
mittees in the various institutions, 
concerning the piety, ability and wor- 
thiness of the applicants. 

It would be impossible for either 
the Secretary or Directors to per- 
sonally examine 209 young men in 
22 institutions and pass upon 
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the merits of each case, for it 
would require long journeys from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast and 
would therefore be out of the ques- 
tion. 

To secure a sound basis for 
award, a committee in each college 
and seminary meets the applicant and 
decides the question of his worthi- 


ness, and passes the papers on to the 


Boston office. Thus the professors 
and instructors who are in daily con- 
tact with these men and who can 
pass intelligently upon the question of 
their need are a valuable assistance to 
the directors of the society and the 
responsibility is shared by these local 
committees. If the examination is 
thorough and painstaking, or if it 


is merely formal and _ superficial, 
the results appear in the course 
of time. The really needy and 


deserving are helped, while a few 
unworthy men are able to slip by the 
committee and receive what does not 
belong to them. 

To come back to an analysis of 
this year’s award, it is found that 196 
take the appropriation as a grant out- 
right, while 13 have considered it as 
a loan. 

73 of these applicants are termed 
“new,” while 136 are “renewals,” 
having been aided by the Society in 
preceding years. 

Those in colleges number 39 and 
those in theological seminaries 170. 

Of the 170 in theological semina- 
ries 69 are college graduates, or 41 
per cent. 

Of the total number 196 are mem- 
bers of Congregational churches, 
while the rest are distributed among 
the Methodists, United Brethren and 
German Reformed. The foreigners, 
so-called, number 70, from 13 nation- 
alities, represented as follows: Ger- 
man, It; Danish, 9; Swedish, 11; 
Armenian, 5; Bulgarian, 2; Japanese, 
I1; Slavs, 7; Greeks, 4; English, 2, 
and 1 each from among the Finns, 
Hawaiians, Norwegians and Fast 
Indians. 

13 colleges and 9 theological semi- 
naries are benefited by this award. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 


For Years Enpinc November 30 


» 1909, AND NOVEMBER 30, 1910 


1909 Tgro Gain Loss 
Donations........ $21,914.81 $32,995.56 $11,080.75 
Interest oh ae 8,126.69 8,478.99 BERN Nas 4 | en ote 
Levacies.......... 3,809.02 LS ae a ee $2. 322.06 
reais... $33,940.52 $43,051.51 $11,433.05 $2,322.06 
Net Gain..... *...$9.110.99 


The_ most gratifying thing about 
these figures is that they show an in- 
creasing interest in the cause of Min- 
isterial Relief on the part of living 
donors. A gain in donations of $11,- 
080.75 is a cause for rejoicing. A 
further analysis of these donations 
shows that $12,644.42 came directly 
from church offerings, $14,566.40 
from individuals, and $5,784.74 from 
affliated societies. 

The direct gifts from the churches 
are most disappointing. They are less 
by $1,921.98 than the gifts from in- 
dividuals, though it should be stated 
that $5,000 of the individual gifts 
were from four persons and subject 
to life annuities. The affiliated soci- 
eties’ gifts are from state conferences, 
district associations, the Women’s 
Home Missionary Unions and church 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, 
Young People’s Societies, and $1,170 
from the Together Campaign. 

If we follow the usual custom of 
crediting individual gifts and those 
from the affiliated societies to the 
churches, a custom far from accuracy 
and justice, the most we can credit to 
the churches is $32,995.56. The ap- 
portionment plan has cut down the 
gifts from the larger churches, be- 
cause the Ministerial Relief percent- 


age is so small (.0234) and the new 
giving churches give such_ small 
amounts, many less than $1.00, that 
the loss is not made up. The appor- 
tionment for Ministerial Relief ought 
to be $100,000 a year. 

Meanwhile we should remember 
that the apportionment figures are a 
minimum and that the people should 
be given a free opportunity to give to 
this most worthy and pathetic work 
of caring for the aged veterans, 


CLOTHING 


The response in clothing sent to 
this office has been most generous and 
ample, and we ask that nothing more 
be sent in till the Fall of 1911. 

Any church desiring to prepare a 
box to be sent direct to a minister 
and his family can correspond with 
Secretary Rice, and probably a name 
can be furnished. ‘This is especially 
true of any churches on the Pacific 
Coast. We cannot afford to send 
packages by express, from the office, 
as far as the Pacific Coast. Many of 
our aged ministers live in the Pacific 
Coast states and none of them has 
been provided for. Would some of 
the churches on the Coast furnish 


boxes? 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF OUR MISSIONARY 
PROPAGANDA ; 


By Rev. Frank J. Goodwin 


N the October number of this 
magazine, in considering what we 
should do with our missionary 

societies, no mention was made of 
The Ministerial Relief Board. The 
discussion followed the common us- 
age and referred to those missionary 
societies which are strictly so called, 
hence the omission. In the highest 
sense, however, The Ministerial Re- 
lief Board is an integral part of our 
missionary propaganda, not because it 
is one of our denominational societies, 
but because it has to do with the most 
important part of the Church’s 
work—namely, the minister himself. 

Church ‘and missionary enterprises 

live or die at the top. 
army of deer led by a lion than an 
army of lions led by a deer.” The 
leader makes the army. The minister 
is the leader of the missionary 
activities of the Church: his intel- 
ligence is its intelligence; his courage 
and enthusiasm are its courage and 
enthusiasm. If The Ministerial Re- 
lief Board were as strong as it should 
be, it would be the inspiration and 
dynamic power back of the active min- 
ister bearing the heat and burden of 
the day. New fire and perseverance 
would come to him who, having no 
anxiety for the future, could give all 
his strength to his immediate work. 

The ministers and missionaries of 

the Church to-day are men of un- 
selfish lives, many of them for the 
truth’s sake working at a small salary, 
who could live comfortably if engaged 
in secular pursuits. That which casts 
a shadow over their work and some- 
times palsies their hands, is the con- 
sciousness that the family they love 
may not be supported when they have 
passed “the dead line” of popular fa- 
vor. If the minister thinks of his 
own future it is with the fear lest 
his years of active service, which 
brought a measure of independence 
and respect from his fellow men, may 
end in sad neglect. He could endure 


“Better an- 


‘ 


being “unhonored” and “unsung,” but 
the thought cuts deep into, his noble 
heart that some day he may be “un- 
wept” even, with no thought or regard 
given to his years of faithful service, 
compelled to ask support of kindred 
or friends but poorly able to bear his 
financial burdens with their own, or 
forced to seek some secular pursuit, 
hampered by years and inexperience. 
These thoughts of the future cut 
into the nerve of the active mission- 
ary and minister. It should not be 
so. The Ministerial Relief Board 
should be rich and powerful, not an 
after-thought when the labor for ex- 
tending the Kingdom is completed, 
but a part of the plan and the work- 
ing force for that extension. An 
army is not efficient without its 
hospital corps, its commissariat, its 
pensions for retired soldiers. The 
soldier gives his all to the cause of 
his country, and his country protects 
him till death and honors him with 
a soldier’s burial. So it should be 
with the Church. The soldiers of the 
Cross fight for the King and His 
Kingdom, and in the event of sick- 
ness or retirement from service, they 
should be assured of the Church’s 
protection and support. The Church 
has often made the mistake of paying 
for its work “in men instead of 
money.” After all the financial ques- 
tions are settled there are still plenty 
of opportunities for the minister to 
make heroic sacrifices, and such sac- 
rifices of comfort, personal prefer- 
ence, and individual ambitions are be- 
ing made every day by our conse- 
crated ministry. But let us pay for our 
missionary and parochial work in 
money and not in men; in contribu- 
tions to the splendid Ministerial Re- 
lief Board, and not in dishonor and 
neglect of those who serve the Church 
with the best talents of their lives, and 
who ask in return, not financial en- 
richment, but the just support due the 
veterans of the Cross of Christ. 


Yh ahinz 
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THE LARGER OUTLOOK FOR 
RELIEF. 


As confirming the statement that 
the time has come for the enlargement 
of the work of Relief in our denomi- 
nation, the following memorial to the 
Council and its action thereon is in 
evidence: 


MEMORIAL. 


“The General Conference of Southern 
California would respectfully memorialize 
the National Council, to take under serious 
consideration the question of creating a 
fund, for which our present Ministerial 
Relief Fund may be a nucleus, out of 
which every retiring Minister shall be en- 
titled to a substantial retiring pension, pro- 
portioned in amosnt to the number of 
years spent in our active ministry. 

“We are convinced that present econo- 
mical conditions prevailing among our 
Ministers urgently require such action on 
the part of the denomination; and we be- 
lieve few objects will appeal more strongly 
to the hearts of the people of our churches 
than such a fund from which they may 
know that those who have been their be- 
loved pastors will be able to draw, in their 
advancing years, not a grant of charity be- 
cause of indigence, but a Pension of Honor 
because of faithful service.” 


This memorial was referred by the 
Council to the Board of Relief to re- 
port upon the same at a subsequent 
session of the Council. The Board 
was called together the next day and 
agreed upon the following report 
which was presented to the Council on 
the 18th of October, and its recom- 
mendation adopted : 


“The Board of Relief has received this 
Memorial with great satisfaction, and de- 
sires at the outset to declare that it has 
its hearty approval. If the Council so de- 
sires, it will gladly move forward to the 
establishment of this fund as rapidly as 
may be. ; 

“It further desires to make clear to the 
memorialists and this Council that the 
matter to which it relates has had its con- 
sideration at various times during the past 
six years, having on one occasion at least 
been referred to a special committee of lay 
members. The Board has watched with 
keenest interest the efforts in other de- 
nominations to inaugurate systems of ser- 
vice pensions which would not be limited 
in their application to those who were in 
poverty and absolute need. : 

“The Board of Relief is, however, still 
compelled by the inadequacy of the funds 
at its disposal, to consider the degree of 


need of applicants for pensions. It is 
striving by the language it uses, in its 
spoken and printed appeals and corre- 
spondence, and by a cordial and hearty 
manner in its payments to aged ministers 
and widows, to eliminate all idea of 
charity, alms-giving and sense of humilia- 
tion, because of indigence and helplessness. 
It tries to omit such terms as charity, bene- 
ficiaries, grants, and recipients of the bene- 
factions of the churches. On the con- 
trary, it speaks of its payments as pen- 
sions which are based upon service, for 
which the denomination is still partly in- 
debted, not having adequately paid for that 
service when it was rendered. This Board 
has regarded its veteran pensioners as con- 
stituting a roll of honor, men and women 
to be loved and revered, and whose care 
and comfort afforded to all our churches 
the privilege of just and tender ministry. 

“As further evidence of this attitude, the 
Board, at its last meeting, held since the 
close of the Triennial Period on which it 
has just reported, adopted a scale of pen- 
sions based upon the very principles which 
this Memorial advocates, namely, ‘A sub- 
stantial retiring pension proportioned in 
amount to the number of years spent in 
our active ministry ose ot a erant 
of charity because of indigence, but a pen- 
sion of honor because of faithful service.’ 

“In view of these facts, it recommends 
the further reference of this Memorial to 
the Board of Relief to report on the same 
to the next Council” 


Here is an enlarged field for the 
Board, made possible and given force 


by the action of the Council. 


The Board will welcome sugges- 
tions on this important subject from 
any source. Please address the Sec- 
retary in New York. 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


We go to press too early to an- 
nounce the result of the Christmas 
Fund but will give the figures in the 
next issue. We know of no effort 
of the Board that has brought more 
of real relief and loving appreciation 
than the Christmas Fund for the past 
seven years. This year is the eighth. 
We have rejoiced not only with those 
who have received but with those who 
have given. The letters of the donors 
have been as joyful as those of the 
receivers. The festival season in cele- 
bration of the gift of the Saviour to 
the world, is only rightfully appreciat- 
ed by those who give joy to others, 


THE WOMAN'S HOME 


MISSIONARY FEDERATION 


President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 1012 Iowa Street, Oak Park, IIl.; 


Treasurer, Mrs. H. A. Flint, 


604 Willis Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. W. W. Newell, 244 Wesley Avenue, 


Oak Park, I1).; Editorial Secretary, Mrs. W. H. 


Nugent, 120 High Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


PROGRAM: JANUARY, 1911. 
THE TRANSFORMATION oF Porto Rico. 
American Missionary Association. 

To those of us who for various rea- 
sons are not following the course of 
programs based on Dr. Gross’s book, 
“The Advance in the Antilles,” is not 
to be denied a taste of this delightful 
study. It is natural to turn to this book 
for material for this program, but so 
great an abundance is thus afforded as 
to be bewildering for use in one short 
hour. Instead, the A. M. A. has pro- 
vided in free leaflet form exactly the 
material we need for ready use on one 
Porto Rico program.: Write to the A. 
M. A., 287 Fourth Ave., New: York, 
for the following: 
Cong’] Missionary Work in Porto 
Rico, by Sec. Douglass, one copy each 
of “Our Flag in the Tropics,” ‘“‘Home 
Making in Porto Rico,’ and Study 
Leaflet No. 2. 

We come to the plans for this meet- 
ing still feeling the sting of a remark 
lately made by a woman who had been 


invited to attend a missionary program. 


which we had prepared. The remark 
would never be repeated except that 
it can be used to emphasize the pur- 


pose we should have in setting to’ 


this ‘task of preparing programs ‘for 
thoughtful women. She said that nis- 
sionary programs were cut and dried, 


and that women with “thinkers” fouhd*» 


them dull. To sttch a: renvark one 
might reply, that just as there are none 
so blind as those who won’t see, there 
are none so dull as those who have 
“thinkers” and won’t think. But a 
better reply is to set out to make our 
women use their “thinkers.” 


Four copies of. 


Offered information is never so wel- 
come as that which is given upon re- 
quest. If the papers and talks which 
constitute our missionary programs 
could be presented after the listeners 
had raised their own questions and 
realized just what things they wanted 
to know, these papers and talks, al- 
ways so painstakingly prepared, would 
make a brilliant impression such as 
might not otherwise be their lot. Those 


of you who are school-tedchers will 


say this attempts to state a principle 
long ago trite. Then this is enough 
in explanation of the introduction we 
suggest for this program. 

Provide each person with a pencil 
and paper (thin card-board is best) 
4x6 inches, on one side of which is a 
map of the island of Porto Rico, col- 
ored green to suggest not the “Pearl” 
but the “Emerald of the Antilles.” A 
ribbon loop tied in the corner might | 
serve to have this preserved as a sug- _ 
gestion in days to follow. On the re- 
verse side of the card have the follow- 
ing questions written with space fol- 
lowing each for replies. State emphat- 
ically that no names need be signed | 
and that ignorance of the answer 
should not prevent anyone writing: 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, GUESS.” 

1. How big is Porto Rico? . 

2. How many. people in Porto Rico? 

3. .What Religion prevails there? © 

4. 5:-Ane: the: smajority of '-the’ people a} 
ce a prejudiced for this faith? ‘ 

Is it wise to attempt ‘to Substitute out ule 
formiof Christianity for this? ; 

6. “With-the generous system! of Govetitt 
ment: Schools whiclr exists there’ do!’ you! 
think the A. M. A. should try to maintain 
schools there? 

Do you imagine that in spite of her 


- | =? 


= 
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environment, the Porto Rica i 
ieee can woman is 


Allow only five minutes for replies. 


being written, and then announce that 
the cards are to be kept by the writers 
for comparison as the Various speakers 


_ will attempt to give the answers. The 


program will then follow: 
l. Porto Rico, Physically. 

Size, population and geographical 
division among denominations. Use 
Study Leaflet No. 2, and Cong’! Miss. 
Work in P. R. pg. (1-18). 

Porto Rico, Religiously. 

Conditions as they are; how deal 
with them. Interesting incidents. Use 
Cong’! Miss. Work in P. R. pp. 19, 21 
(42-49). 

3. Missionary Education in Porto Rico. 

Present and future. Use Cong’l 
Miss. Work in P. R. pp. 22, 23 (26- 
33), (38-40). 

4. The Real Porto Ricans and Evangelistic 
Work Among Them. 

Use Cong’l Miss. Work in P. R. 
(33-38). Home Making in. Porto 
Rico. Our Flag in the Tropics (8-10) 

5. Porto Rico Ours. _ 

Display large map and ask each one 
to mark his own map with the two 
important missionary stations, and 
take Porto Rico home on paper and 
in the heart. gee: 

This large map can be easily made 
on a large paper copied from an 
atlas and the two stations marked 
from page 4 of the leaflet. 

Humacao (u ma ca o) Fajardo 
(Fa har do) mark also San Juan 
(Hu an) in a suburb of which is 
located Blanche Kellogg Institute. 


PROGRAM: FEBRUARY, 1911. 


PATRIOTISM AND WESTERN EDUCATION. 
Congregational Education Society. 

Conduct this meeting after the man- 
ner of a court session. This can be 
easily done if each one who takes part 
is asked to impersonate her subject and 
speak as witness for the defense in a 
case of 

Public and Nonsectarian Institu- 
tions vs. the Congregational Education 
Society, for the Purpose of Enjoining 
the C. E. S. from further activity on 
the ground of uselessness. 

Let the presiding officer state the 
case and explain that the time in this 
session of the court will be given to 
hearing the defense. The attorney 
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for the defense should then take 
charge, and call the witnesses. Create 
the impression of witnesses by having 
the attorney ask two or three intro. 
ductory questions of each speaker be- 
fore the witness proceeds with her 
story; as “Who are you?” “I am Red- 
field College.” “Where do you live?” 
EG. 

Witness 1. Redfield College. 

(Choose any one of the five C. E. 
S. Colleges mentioned in the 1910 Re-. 
port; Redfield is typical but there are 
others. Use Leaflet called “Redfield 
College.” Also use Dr. Capen’s leaf- 

_ let called “The Christian College.’”) 
Witness No. 2. Our Christian Academies. 
_ (Give substance of pages 9 and 12 
_ In the Report.) 
Witness No. 3. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
or Dr. Cyrus Northrop. 

(Have some one read leaflet “Two 
Opinions of the Christian College’). 

Witness No. 4. The Congregational Year 
Book. 

(Let this witness say “I. bear wit- 
ness to the following facts, etc.” Use 
leaflet “An Interesting Fact.”) 

Witness No. 5. New Mexico. 

(Use “Educational Work Among 

Spanish Speaking People.”) 
Witness No. 6. Utah. 

(Use pages 31-34 in the Report and 
a leaflet entitled “Utah-Extracts from 
letters.’’) 


Every bit of material necessary is 
referred to above and can be secured 
by addressing the Cong’l Educ. Soc., 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. There 
are many interesting possibilities in 
this program, e. g. the questioning of 
the witnesses can be used to impress 
facts that would not otherwise be re- 
membered. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
DAY OF PRAYER FOR HOME 
MISSIONS, FEBRUARY 23, 1911. 


The Congregational churches in 
every town and city should take the 
initiative this year in arranging for 
the observance of this day. The pro- 
grams (prepared this year by our Fed- 
eration) can’ be obtained from the 
state secretaries of Home Missionary 
Unions or from our Federation Sec- 
retary (see address above) for 50c 
per hundred, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer 


November, 1910 


MAINE—$42.38. 

Andover: 6.30. Bucksport: 
Portland; St. Lawrence, 15. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$262.68. 

N. H. H. M. Soc, A. B. Cross, Tr: 94.09. 


Concord: First, 50. Hampton; 9.09. Hudson: 
BE. B., 25. Lyme: 37. Manchester: BH, M. P., 
25. Keene; N. H., 22.50. 


VERMONT— $290.34. 
Vermont Dom. Miss’y Soce., 
Tr., 225.96. 
Bradford Center: 1. 


Elm St., 21.08. 


J. T. Ritchie, 


Springfield: L. P. H., 
50. Waterbury: 3.25.. West Rutland: 1.85. 
Windsor: Old South, 8.28. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$3,877.09 (of which lega- 
cies $2,543.56). 

Mass. H. M. Soc., H. W. Fish, Acting Treas., 
154,28. ; 

Amherst: W. L. C., 25. Attleboro: 
both, 10. Boxford: TFirst, 48.70. Clinton: 
First S. S., 10. East Charlemont: A. M. B., 5. 
Easthampton; J. K., 5. Easton: 31.63. Fall 
River: A. H. & C. L. B., 50.; M. BR. H., 5. 
Fitchburg: D. S., 1. Foxboro: H. O. B., 1. 
Gilbertville: Trinity, 6.24. Haverhill: Legacy 
of E. H. Bullin, 1,000: West S. S., 22.70. Hay- 
denville: L. BE. R., 1. Leominster: F. A. W., 
15. Lunenberg, 5.98. Newburyport: Hstate of 
H. M. Savory, 16.56. Northampton: W., 300; 
M. C., 10. Pittsfield: South, 8. Plymouth: 
Estate of A. Holmes, 3. South Hadley: C. P. 
J., 2. So. Hadley Falls: “G.”’, 200. Sutton: 
Estate of B. L. Snow, 300. Tewksbury: First, 
25. Ware: Estate of B. F. Billings, 227; W. P. 
L., 1. Wayland: Estate of P. M. Lee, 1,000. 
West Chelmsford: I. A. K., 5. Woman’s H. 
M. Assoc., Miss E. A. Smith, Asst. Tr., 382. 


RHODE ISLAND—$45.92. 

Providence: Central, 45.92. 
CONNECTICUT—$17,132.038 (of which legacy 
$15,646.56) . 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., Rev. J. S. Ives, Treas., 


722.08. 
Bridgeport: Park St., 25; W. T. H., 10. 
Cheshire: G. K., 1. Enfield: J. W. J., 18. 


Fair Haven; Pilgrim, 36.50. Franklin: 18.15. 
Granby: South, 27.50. Greenwich: Second, 15. 
Hartford: Estate of Mrs. 8S. HB. Perkins, 15,- 
646.56; D. R. H., 100. Milford: First C. B., 5 
Middletown: First S. S., 25. New Haven: 
Dwight Place Bible School, 15; C. L. K., 5. 
Newtown: S. S., 8.64. North Haven: 74.16. 
North Woodbury: 16.20. Old Lyme: First, 
73. South Britain: 8; W. E. M., 37. South- 
port: 110.35. Stafford Springs: 68.89. Strat- 
ford: First, 6; N. J. R., 5; W. A. S., 5. West 
Haven: First, 30. Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. 
J. B. Thomson, Tr., 25. 


NEW YORK—+$1,011.72. 


N. Y. H. M. Soc., Rev. C. W. Shelton, Treas., 
92.63. 


Brooklyn: Atlantic Aye. Chapel, 11.92; Clin- 


ton Ave. Wom. Un., 10; Puritan, 16.87. L. FF. 
Z., 25. Clifton Springs: A Friend, 5. Cort- 


land: H. E. R., 50. Marcellus: J. H., 5. Mor- 
ristown, 9, Mt. Kisco; B. D,, 5, Mf. Vernon; 


Reho- 


KF. M. B., 1. N. Y¥. City: Broadway Tab. 
Friends, 9; #..H. Bin“ ‘mem. of CoP > Be 
500. Orford, 24. Phoenix, 13.90. Portland: 
First, 8.40. Port Leyden: N. J. S., 80. Smyr- 
na: 1; 11. Spuyten Duyvil: S. V. C., 10. W. 
H. M. Un., Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas. Canan- 
daigua: First, W. H. M. U., 163. Fairport: 
W. H. M. U., 10. Total, 178. 


NEW JERSEY—$553.01. 
Elizabeth: First, 8.70. 
89.31. Montelair: 
B., 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$52.93. 

Allegheny: Slovak, 20. McKeesport: 
Swedes, 5. Milroy: White Mem., 15.. 
burgh: Swedish Miss, 4. Spring Creek and 
West Spring Creek: 2.43. Susquehanna: 6.50. 
MARYLAND—$207.80 (legacy). 

Baltimore: Estate of Mrs. 
207.80. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$108.58. 

Washington: First Cc. E., 50; Ingram, 538.58; 
W.G 


” 5. 


East Orange: First, 
First, 450. Orange: C. W. 


Elim 
Pitts- 


M. R. Hawley, 


VIRGINIA—$1.00. 
Hampton: M. T. G., 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$2.50. 
Star: $2.50 
GEORGIA—$21.15. 
Cordele: Williford, 
20.15. 
ALABAMA—$17.55. 
Alabama Conf., 12.05. 
Phoenix: Bethany, 5. 
50e. 
LOUISIANA—$69.00. 
Received by Rey. J. B. Gonzales: Fisher: 60. 
Lake Charles: Woodbury, 1.50. Vinton: 


7.50. 


1. Georgia State Conf., 


Tallahassee: First, 


ARKANSAS—$6.18, 
Gentry: 6.18. 


TEXAS—$262. 


Ree’d by Rev. J. B. Gonzales—Port Arthur: 
£233 By 203 Cy. Me Fel Potak Si. 


Dallas; Central, 80; 90. Waco: B. B. V., 5. 
ARIZONA—$1. 

Humboldt; Union, 1. 
TENNESSEE—$7.83. 

East Lake: 7.83. 


OHIO—$243.69. 
Cong. Conf., Ohio, 145.57. 


Ashland: 14.96. Castalia: J. C. P., 1. North 
Olmsted: 31. Oberlin: H. B. H., 25.; ie MO, 
2. Shandon: 14.16. Toledo: i. H. > 205 


INDIANA—$16. 


Kokomo: J. R. B., 1. 


Michigan City: Ger, 
Emanvel, 16, : if 
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ILLINOIS—$64.90. 


Elmwood: W. J. H., 1 L 
275; Sa - J. H, 1. a Harpe: Ch., 
moh Cotace aie son: D. B. E., 5. Wheat- 
MICHIGAN—$45.99. 


Mich, Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Tre 
( i ve Ge s pas., 40.99. 
Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. C. K, McGee, Tr., 


Lansing: Plymouth, 5. 
WISCONSIN—$428.30. 


ae Cong. Assoc. C. M. Blackman, Tr., 


Elkhorn: L. M. G., 5. Milwaukee: 3.10. 
IOWA— $202.56. 

Towa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Tr., 144.56. 

Dubuque: Summit, 5. Grinnell: EB. & A. 
H., 1. MeGregor: J. H. B., 25. Minden: Ger., 


oT 


MINNESOTA—$45.61. 
—— Cong. Miss. Soc., G. R. Merrill, See., 
Minneapolis: Lincoln Hills, 20. St. Paul: 
Ger., 2.59. m~ 4 
Less $7.90 erroneously reported from Minne- 
apolis last month. 
KANSAS—$6. 
or ate SRY ea Ra Manhattan: P, H. 
NEBRAS KA— $122.30. 
oe H. M. Soc., Rev. S. I. Hanford, Supt., 


Hastings: Immanuel Ger., 18. Helvey: S. 


TT. M., 1. Irvington: S. C. B., 10. McCook: 
Ger., 21. Ordway: Ger. LGrethren, 12.30. 


Princeton: Ger., 10. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$S8S.81. 


Received by Rey. E. H. Stickney, Forman, 
Dunbar §. 8., 2.61. 

Alpin: Brush Creek, 6.31. Bentley: 60c. 
Blue Grass: Bethel Ger. 5; Emmaus Ger., 
12.50. Brush Creek: 98c. Ft. Clark: 6lc. 
Fredonia: Ger., 35. Hensler: 28c. Lawton 
and Brockett: 11.28. Mott: Sie. New Leipzig: 
3.41. Regan: S. S., 2.96. Richardton: 1.77. 
Ronda: 47c. St. Markus: Ger., 2.25. Spring 
Creek: S. S.. 1.05. Washburn; S8e. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—S$542.98. 

Received by Rey. W. H. Thrall: 

Alcester: A. S. D., 100. Armour: $2.58. 
Beresford: 50. Brentford: 16. Clear Lake: 
27.04. Cottonwood: S. S., 5.50. Freedom: 
4.50. Huron: EB. P. S., 12. Loomis: 7.  Mil- 
bank: 5. Plainview: 5.88. Turton: 12.50. 
Webster: 2.50. Wheaton: Sunbeam and Wel- 
eome, 10. Winfred: 13.80. Worthing: 36. 
Yankton: First, 11. Total, $351.40. 

Ada: 2.50. Akaska: Ger., 20, Belle Fourche: 
1. Cottonwood: 4.33. Fairfax: Ger., 10; Beth., 
Ger., 10. Fruitdale: 1. Greenleaf: 3.43, Her- 
mosa: 75e. Highmore: S. S., 2. Lowry: Ger- 
28.92; 1.08. Parkston: Ger., 100. Ree Heights: 
6.57. 


COLORADO—$43.75. 

Denver: South B’dway, 10; P. C. H., 25. 
Flagler: First, 1.25. Ft. Morgan: Ger., 7.50. 
MONTANA—$20.05. 

Barber: 1.60. Columbus: 6.12; W. M. Soce., 
5.75. Great Falls: 1.48. Plevna: Ger., 2.50. 
Ryegate: 1.40. Two E. E.: Ger., 1.20. 
IDAHO-—$25. 

Received by Rey. L. Thomsen: 

Boise: First Wom. Miss. Soe., 25. 


CALIFORNIA, NORTH-—$16.11. 
Cal, H. M. Soc., Rev, L. D. Rathboue, 16.11, 


OREGON—$126.18. 


Portland: Special Cont., 111. ; 3 
Wes Ga ty 18. Sherwood; 


WASHING TON—$183.65. 

Colfax: Phila,, Ger. 6. Endicott: Ger., 50. 
Hicksville: 3.18. Odessa: Pilgrim, Ger., 55.77. 
Quincy: Salems, Ger., 6.75. Ritzville; Zion 


Ger., 87, Seattle: Winn, Chris. Miss., 5. Wal- 
la Walla: Zion Ger., 10. Warden: 10. 


NOVEMBER RECEIPTS. 


GOMLUEDU TIONS 2 i fecac cece os $7,796.65 
PGURCLOS F se5 fi'ewaie Gite Ors were 18,397.92 
——————- $96,194/57 
POU DDIM e style e cy eeakaha ne vaeeie eee ECT Fe 1,339.96 
Literature PEC cei D Ca ery ate OPER Cy ce 48.20 
Joint Campaign Committee........... 261.00 
BE OLR ach antes toes ia, aerate: tia eae caTvi ae RnR $27,843.78 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 


Receipts for November, 1910. 


Boscawen: 27. Center Harbor: 10. Chich- 
ester: 10.50. Claremont: 24.42. Exeter: 
Elizabeth §. Hall, 50. .Franklin: 26. Hills- 
boro: C. B., 240. Hollis: 10. Lyndeboro: 5. 
New Castle: 3.80. No. Barnstead: 5. Ply- 
mouth; 10.85. Washington; 3.20. Total, 188.17. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in October, 1910. 


Andover: Ballardvale, Union, 33.42; C. E., 
5.46. Barnstable: Hyannis, 10. Beverly: 
Dane St., 225. Blandford: First, 3.50. Bos- 
ton; Mt. Vernon, 128.31; Brighton, 27.17; 
Finns, 9.57; Dorchester, Pilgrim, 150; Dor- 
chester, Village, 17.87; Roxbury, Eliot, 321.22; 
Roxbury, Highland, 146.30. Brackett Fund: 
Income of, 54.50. Brookline: Harvard, 248.50. 
Cambridge: Pilgrim, 30.46. Chester: Second, 
8.64. Cobasset: Second, 15.82. Dedham: Al- 
lin, 15. Deerfield: Orthodox, 13.50. West 
Deerfield: Union, 2.50. Everett: IT irst, 24. 
Falmouth: Tirst, 38.63. Farley: Union, 2. 
South Framingham: Grove, 67.88, Groton: 
Union, 112.33. Gurney Fund: Income of, 6. 
Hale Fund: Income of, 30. Hudson: First, 
31.68. Lawrence: United, 42. Longmeadow: 
First, 87.62. Lowell: High Street, 36.43. Lynn- 
field: So., 10. Marlboro: Union, 24.01. Marsh 
Fund: Income of, 29. Marshfield Hills: Sec- 
ond, 6.10; Maynard: Finn, 2.17. Medfield, 20. 
Mendell Fund: Income of, 50. Miller Fund: 
Income of, 75. New Boston, 20. Newton: 
Eliot, 91. Northbridge Center, 12. Peabody: 
Second, 2.15. Reed Fund: Income of, 95. Rock- 
port, First, 11. Rollins Fund: Income of, 20. 
Sherborn: Pilgrim, 20. Somerset: 6.91. South 
Hadley: 13.52. Upton: Tirst, 7.76. Wall 
Fund: Income of, 73. Waltham: First, 31.89. 
Wenham: 7. Westboro: Dvang., 72.58. No. 
Weymouth; Pilgrim, 10, Whitcomb Fund: 
Income of, 251.75, Whitin Fund: Income of, 
308. Whiting Fund: Income of, 160. Whit- 
man: First, 14.58. Whitney Fund: Income 
Of; 125. Willis Fund; 2.25, Worcester: 
Plymouth, 20.57. Worthington: 6.  Wren- 
tham: Original, 20. West Yarmouth: So. 
Pvaig., 1.29. Designated for Mass. Fiteh- 
burg: German, 5. North Plymouth: Italian, 
68, Worcester; Adams Sq., 25; Designated for 
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tent work. East Taunton: C. F., 4.08; desig- 
nated for salary of W. S. Anderson. Frank- 
lin Co.: 387.66; designated for C, H. M. S. 
Newbury: First, 23.59. 

W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas., 
Braintree Aux., First, 2; Special, 250. 


Summary. 
Regular (does not include legacies and 


INCOME) © yc sce ankle Ws bikers near $2,284.84 
Designated for Massachusetts........ 98.00 
Designated for salary of W. S. Ander- 

SOM. — cy olascie eveleeieiele eiaeelele late re tstetetatetatereietete 37.66 
Designated for tent work............. 4.08 
Designated for’ C! Eyes Siemcnswe cas 23.59 
Wie Bs pM Aarccieress's ieee stern atte) ee iterates 252.00 

TOUL «co a-Si. ciatiaeiere apaial slelaieinrotelste’eh>:-i peta $2,700.17 


Receipts for November, 1910. 


Ashfield: 32.10. Billerica: 6.01. Boston: Old 
South, 4,898.65; Estate of Wm. B. Garritt, 100; 
Shawmut, 50; Jamaica Plain, Central, 50; Hs- 
tate of Mary S. Bennett, 1,000; State of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rebate bank tax, 167.47. Brain- 
tree: TF irst, 100. Bridgewater: Scotland, 
1.50. Brockton: Waldo, 4.40. Danvers: First, 
389.438. North Falmouth: 12.25. Falmouth: 
Waquoit, 4.50. Foxboro: Bethany, Payson 
Wstate, 5. Greenfield: Second, 50.38; Gurney 
Fund, Income of, 37.50; Haile Fund, Income 
of, 25. Hanson: Iirst, 6. Hardwick: Trin., 
Gilbertville, 15.85. Haverhill: Ward Hill, 
Chureh of Christ, 9; S. S., 1.32. Hinsdale: 
First, 47.08. Holyoke: Second,: 171.69. Hud- 
son: First, 5. Huntington: Second, 12.50. 
Lawrence: South, C. E., 7. North Leomin- 
ster: 21.39. Lynn: North, 20.64. Maynard: 
Finn., 4.75. West Medford: Bible Sch., 5. 
West Medway: 12.50. Melrose: 53.04. Melrose 
Highlands: 154.50. .Mt. Washington: 5.30. 
New Bedford: Shawmut, 5.16. New Bedford: 
Estate of Cornelia B. Matthes, 50. Newton: 
Auburndale, 84.12. Northbridge: Whitins- 
ville, 13.80. Orange: Central, 19.06. Oxford: 
Virst, 30. Quincey: Finn., 3.66; Reed Fund, 
Income of, 70.; Sisters Fund, Income of, 102.24; 
Sisters Fund, for re-investment, $2,300. Som- 
erset: 6.91. Swampscott: First, S. §S., 3.27. 
Taunton: Trin., 63.10; Winslow, 39.60. Town- 
send: 6.29. Ware: First, Lad. Soc., 5. War- 
ren: S. S., First, 10. Westwood: Islington, 1: 
Willis Fund, Income of, 8.50. Worcester: 
Hope, 10; Plymouth, 34.05; Designated for 
Massachusetts, Catskill, N. Y., 5. Wellfleet: 
First, 3.90. .Westhampton: 41; Designated 
for Bast Boston, Maverick. Williamstown: J. 
H. Denison, 2,000; Designated for East Bos- 
ton, Italian Mission. Wellesley Hills: First, 
66; Designated for salary of W. S. Anderson, 
Franklin Co., 27.04; Designated for C. H. M. 
S., Monson, 50. 

W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, Greek worker, 80; Italian worker, 
110; Rural worker, 80; A. I. C., 140. 

Springfield; Faith Churoh, Aux., for A, I, 
Cale: 


Summary. 
HegGular Pr dicts scot ass ats Meee ote kine ioe ore $6,136.73 
Designated for Massachusetts........ 2,142.94 
Wi? BLOM, Acie aprolanls whe atc s abae sew % 420.00 
Designated for GC. VE. SBLAES se race clase 50.00 
MAW A Pel ba a Rh eon oe A $8,749.67 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Rev. Joel 8S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Receipts for October, 1910. 


Barkhamsted: 10. Centerbrook: 5.84. oxe- 
ter; 8.06. Hadlyme: 9.04. Hartford: Tirst, 
259. Madison: 31.64. Manchester: 130.75. Ne- 
paug: 24. New Haven: Danish, 10. Middle- 
town: Swd., 5. Portland: 6.95. Preston: 39. 
Salem: 19. Salisbury: 9.56. Stamford: Swd., 
8,72. Thomaston; 10,96. Waterbury; Second, 


622.91; Swd., 2. Westbrook: 6. W. C. H. M. 
U. of Ct., 100. Undesignated, 1,203.47. Spe- 
cial, 112.96. 


Receipts for November, 1910. 


Abington: 18.05. Ansonia: German, 5.25. 
Bristol: 86. Burlington: 10. Cheshire; 19.66. 
Chester: 15.95. Cromwell: Swedish, 2.50. 
Fairfield; 6. Grassy Hill: 32. Griswold: 
16.50. Hartford: First, 10. Hartford Park: 
90. Higganum: 8. Ivoryton: Swedish, 5. 
Liberty Hill; 17. Meriden: First, 110. Meri- 
den Center: 10. Middletown: 26.68. New 
Britain: Stanley, 30. North Madison, 5. Oak- 
ville: 25.17. Old Lyme: 10. Old Saybrook: 
15.57. Ridgebury: 2.50. Ridgefield: 53.30. 
Seymour: 17.25. Sharon: 40. Shelton: 42.45. 
South Glastonbury: 14. Southport: 36. Staf- 
fordville: 4. Thomaston: 10. Warren: 5. 
Waterbury: Bunker Hill, 20; Swedish, 2. Wa- 
tertown: 92.21. Weston: 16.50. West Corn- 
wall, 10. West Hartford: 10. Willimantic: 
87.70. W. C. H. M. U. of Ct., 80. Undesignat- 
ed, Ae Special, 157.79. Special for C.. H. 
M. S., 7.78. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Cc. W. Shelton, D.D., Treasurer, New York. 


Receipts for November, 1910. 


Binghamton: First, 14.35. Brooklyn: Clin- 
ton Ave., 287.81. Buffalo: Fitch Memorial, 5. 
Hornby: 1.25.- Ithaca: First, 100. Newark 
Valley: 19.50. New York City: North, 8. S., 
50. Oswego: 18.02. Rensselaer Falls: 16.64. 
Riverhead: Sound Ave., 30.20. Rome: 5. 
Sherburne: 773.50. Summer Hill: 28.75. West 
Groton: 16. Willsboro: 3. .W. H. M. U., 120. 
Total, $1,489.02. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO. 


J. G. Fraser, D.D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Receipts for November, 1910. 


Akron: West, 20. Ashtabula: Second, 10. 
Aurora: 20. Cincinnati: Columbia, 12. Cleve- 
land: Cyril, 45; Bethel Norw.-Dan., 15. Co- 
lumbus: Plymouth, S. S., 5.48. Conneaut: 
Sup’t’s Expense, 2.70. Croton: 8. Gomer: To 
const., IT. W. Reese, Hon. L. M., 58.50; Dr. 
Hutchins, Supt. expense, 5. Mansfield: First, 
124.26. Medina: 4. Nelson: Ch, 5; C. E., 3.50. 
Newton Falls: 10. Norwalk: Supt. expense, 
2.20. Sandusky: 5.29. South Newbury: 5. 
Youngstown: Plymouth, 15.50. Total, $376.38. 

Debt Special, Cleveland: p. 25. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in November, 
1910. 


Binghamton, N. Y.: 1st ch., M. S., 2 bbls., 
131. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Central Ch., Zenana 
Band, 8 bbls., 300. Burlington, Vt.: 1st ch., 
W. A., 1 bbl, 66.87. Chapin, Hl.;: 1 bbl. 51. 
Cleveland, O.: Euclid Ave., 1 bbl., 75. Deans- 
boro, N. Y.: L. M. S., 1 bbl. 58. Dover, 
N. H.: Ist ch., W. H. M. S., bbl. & mon., $200. 
Glen Ridge, N. J.: 1 box, 232.14. Greenwich, 
Conn.: 2nd ch., Stillson Ben. Soc., 2 bbls. & 
mon., 212.50. Hartford, Conn.: Asylum Hill 
ch., W. B. S., 3 boxes, $346. Homer, N. Y.: L. 
A. & H. M. §8., 1 bbl., 60.50. Kansas City, 
Mo.: Westminster ch., bbl. & mon., $105. 
Litchfield, Conn.: H. M. §8., 1 box, 230. Man- 
chester, N. H.: Franklin St. Ch. L. B. S., 
200. Middletown, Conn.: First Ch., L. H. M. 
S., 1 bbl., 100. New Haven, Conn.: Pil. Ch., 
H. M,. Aux., 1 bbl., 94.17. New Milford, Conn.: 
Wirst Ch., L. S. S., 1 bbl., 86.50. Norwich, 
Conn.: Park Ch., W. H. M. S., 3 boxes, Izu, 


Oberlin, O.: First Ch., W. H. M. S., 2 boxes’ 


and mon., 66. St. Joseph, Mo.: Tab. Ch., 1 
box, 75. So. Manchester, Conn.: Center Ch,, 1 
bbl, 100, Dotal, .$8,054,38, 


The American Missionary Association 
Eis WwW. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for November, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Income for 
Previously 


November 
acknowledged 


Current 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


MAIN E—$219.97. 


Bangor: First Ch., Ladies’ Soe., bbl. goods 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Calais: First Ch., 
34.95. Cumberland: Centre Ch., 40. Eastport: 
Ch., 6.84. Lewiston: Pine Street Ch., 15. Ly- 
man: Ch., 650. New Gloucester: First Ch., 
41.55. Portland: St. Lawrence Ch., 15. 
Presque Isle: Ch., 15. Skowhegan: Ch., 13.50. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Maine 
-Mrs. C. E, Leach, ‘Treasurer. , 


Camden: First Ch., W. M. S., 15. Wash- 
ington: Association (Oct. meeting), 2.63. 
York Village: First Ch., W. M. 8., 14. Total, 
$51.63. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$253.82. 

Aeworth: Ch. 7. Barrington: Ch., 8.15. 
Bethlehem: Ch., 1.75. Campton: Ch.,_ 8. 
Claremont: Ch., 16.25. East Jaffrey: Chi, 
12.60. Greenland: Ch., 20.  UWampton: Gh; 


8. Keene: First S. S., 65 (40 of which for 
Grand View, Tenn., and 25 for Saluda, N. C.). 
Lempster: Ch. 1. Lyme: Ch., 50. Lynde- 
boro: Ch., 4. Mason: Ch., 7.50. New Castle: 
Ch., 3.80. Newfields: Ch., 6.78. Newing- 
ton: Ch., 4.50. North Barnstead: First 
Ch., 4. Stratham: Ch., 11. Troy: Ch., 12.39. 
Washington: Ch., 2.10. 


VERMONT—$3,754.31. 
(Donations, $124.94; Legacies, $3,629.37.) 
Bellows Falls: First Ch., 41.66. Browning- 


ton and Orleans: Ch., 29.18. Enosburgh: 
First Ch., 11.35. Fair Haven: Ch., 7.50. Ja- 
maica: Ladies’ H. M. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Rupert: Ch., 9.20. Sax- 
tons River: Ch., 5, South Woodbury: i 
8.70. West Rutland: Ch., 2.89. Windsor: Old 


South Ch., 9.46. 
Legacies. 


Barnet: Caroline Holmes, 3,416.67. Burling- 
ton: Samuel S. Tinkham, 212.70. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$8,942.22. 

(Donations, $4,280.07; Legacies, $3,762.15.) 

Agawam: §. S., for Piedmont College, 10. 
Athol: Mrs. A. H. B., for Dakota Home, San- 
tee, Neb. 5. Auburndale: Ch., 41.05. Bed- 
ford: United Workers: Bbl. goods for Saluda, 
N. C. Billerica: Orthodox Ch., 7.70. Boston: 
Shawmut Ch,, 50; Union Ch., 50; Miss A. C. 
B., for S. A. Talladega College, 15; D. W. C. 
M., for Emerson Inst., Mobile, Ala., 25; H. A. 
W., for heating hospital, Talladega College, 
100; Roxbury Emanuel-Walnut Ave. Ch., bbl. 
goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Boxford: 
First Ch., 24.50. Braintree: First Ch., 100. 
Brockton: Waldo Ch., 2.20, Danvers: Maple 
St. Ch., 92.98. Easthampton: Payson Ch., 5. 
East Northfield: Northfield Seminary, three 
bbls. goods for Plensant Hill, Tenn.  Fitch- 
burg: Wollstone S. 8S. S61. Globe Village: 


$1,061.00 
9,250.00 


$10,311.00 
Receipts 


Ch., _ 12.78. 
Hamilton: 
Harvard: 
61.68. 
ville: 


Greenfield: Second Ch., 35.14. 
Ch., 3.12. Hanson: First Ch., 6. 
Evan. Ch., 3.50. Hatfield; Ch., 
Haverhill: West S8. S., 11.85. Hayden- 
tle: Ch., 3.62. Holbrook: Winthrop Ch., 
103.80. Holyoke: Second Ch., 126.49. Hunt- 
ington: Second Ch., 12.50. Ipswich: Line- 
brook Ch., 1. Littleton: Mrs. BE. C., bbl. 
goods for Saluda, N. C. Mansfield: Sun- 
shine Club, for 8S. A., Saluda, N. C., 15. Marl- 
boro: W. B. B., for. Mobile, Ala., 1; B. F. G., 
for Mobile, Ala., 5. Marshfield: Ch., 21. Mel- 
rose: Mr. and Mrs. S., for Alaska Mission, 
1.15. Melrose Highlands: Ch., 139.57. Mon- 
son: Ch., 8.56. Mt. Washington: Ch., 2.26. 
Northampton: Edwards Ch. 8. S., Mrs. A. M. 
Fletcher’s Class, for Wilmington, N. C., 4; 
yw. A. C., for Laboratory, Wilmington, N. C., 
20; “M. C.,” 10; Mrs. A. K., for Marshallville, 
Ga., 5; Miss J. B. K., for Laboratory, Gregory 
Inst., Wilmington, N. C., 20; “W.,” 300. 
North Brookfield: First Ch., 43.74. North 
Falmouth: Ch., 8.50. Northfield: ‘Friends,” 
three bbls. goods for Moorhead, Miss. North- 
wood Centre: W. P. B., 1.40. Orange: Central 
Ch., 17.62. Oxford: First Ch., 30, to constitute 
Miss Frances Smith, L. M. Pittsfield: A. D., 


for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 5.  Reho- 
both: Ch., 10. Springfield: Memorial Ch., 


Adult Bible Class for Wilmington, IN: (GS: 
W. M. Soc. for Wilmington, N. C., 8; North 
Ch., 7240; North Ch., Missionary Soe. for 
Wilmington, N. C., 8; Olivet Ch.; 11.85; Mrs. 
H. S. C.B., for 8S. A., Joseph K. Brick School, 
25: 'T. A. G., for S. A., Joseph K. Brick School, 
Enfield, N. C., 8. Somerset: Ch., 3.67. South- 
ampton: Ch., 20. South Deerfield: Ch., 24.26. 


South Framingham: Grace Ch., B. 8., 5.15. 
South Sudbury: Mem. Ch., L. B. Soc. bbl. 
goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Taunton: 
Trin. Ch., 44.02. Tolland: Ch., 2. Water- 
town: Phillips Ch., 146.63. Webster: Mrs. 
L. B. H., 1; Miss A, P., bbl. goods for Mar- 


First Ch., 3.90. Wellesley 
54.80. Wellesley: College 
Girls, for Dakota Home, Santee, Neb., 50. 
West Brookfield: Ch., 18.31.  Whitinsville: 
Ch., 1,542.62 (100 of which from A. F. W., for 
Plensant Hill, Tenn.) ; Village Ch. 8S. S, 
105.63.  Winchendon: North Ch., for Schol- 
arship, Fisk U., 50. Worcester: Hope Ch., 
10: Union Ch. Bible School, 11.06. “A 
Friend” in Mass., for Alaska Mission, 21; 
“Priends in Mass,” for Dakota Home, Santee, 
Neb., 7.05. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Mass. and R. I., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer. 

Brighton: 
Fisk U., 10. 


ion, Ala. Wellfleet: 
Hills: First Ch., 


First Ch. Aux., for Scholarship, 
WwW. H. M. A., 420 (of which for 
Total, 


Salaries, 410, and for Chinese, 10). 
$4130. 
Legacies. 
Greenfield: | Win. B. Washburn, 3,385.16. 


Ware; Mrs. Betsey I’. Billings, 227. West- 


696 


- boro: Mary R. Houghton, 62.50 (less expenses, 
tet 49.99. Whitinsville: Wm. H. Whitin, 
00. 


RHODE ISLAND—$151.89. 


Pawtucket: Mrs. L. B. G., for Hospital, 
Talladega College, 25. Providence: Union 
Ch., 60.50; Misses L. and Mother, for Mar- 
shells Ga., 60. Woonsocket: Globe Ch., 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT—$3,618, 24. 

(Donations, $1,451.58; Legacies, $2,166.66.) 

Abington: Ch., 7. Ansonia: German Ch., 
2. Berlin: Second §S. §., for Tongaloo U., 60. 
Bridgeport: Olivet Ch., by ‘‘A Friend,” 5. 
Bristol: Ch., 52. Chester: C. I. Soc., for 
Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg Institute, 5. 
East Canaan: Ch., 6.62. East Hampton: Ch., 
10.71. East Hartford: C. E. Soc. for S 
Marion, Ala., 2. East Windsor: L. A. Soc., 
bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Griswold: 
First Ch., 10. Hadlyme: Ch., 11.40. Hartford: 
Park Ch., 56.25. Hebron: First Ch., 36.40. 
Ivoryton: Mrs. EB. A. N., for Gregory Insti- 
tute, 8; Mrs. BH. A. N., for Laboratory, Greg- 
ory Inst., Wilmington, N. C., 20. Morris: 
Ch., 6.02; 8S. S., 8 New Britain: “Friends,” 
for Typewriter, Talladega College, 2.50. New 
Canaan: Ch., 20.05. New Haven: Dwight 
Place Bible School, 10; H. BH. N., for Mobile, 
Ala., 5. North Cornwall: W. M. 8., two bbls. 
goods for Marion, Ala. North Madison: Ch., 
3.28. North Woodbury: North Ch., 11.25. 
Norwich: First Ch. S. S., for Porto Rico, 
13.28; Park Ch., by Mrs. H. H. O., for Talla- 
dega College, 40. Plymouth: §S. 8. for Gregory 
Inst., Wilmington, N. C., 8. Portland: First 
Ch., 4.47. Ridgefield: Ch., 29.96. Sharon: 
First Ch., 6.11. Sherman: Ch., 25. Simsbury: 
Virst Ch. of Christ, 15.51. South Britain: Ch., 
18.38. South Glastonbury: Ch., 12. South- 
port: Ch., for Alaska Mission, 482. Stafford 
Springs, Ch., 39.04. Talcottville: J. G. T. for 
Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 10; Mrs. J. G. T. 
for Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 5. Terryville: 
“From a Terryville Friend,’ 30. Thompson: 
S. S. for Piano Fund, Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute, 5. Waterbury: Second Ch. Women’s 
Beneyolent Society for Thomasville, Ga., 25; 
Mrs. M. L. M. for Hospital, Talladega College, 
100. Watertown: S. 8., 9. West Hartford: 
S. S. for work in Porto Rico, 10. West 
Haven: First S. S., 10 (5 of which for In- 
dian M.). Winchester: Ch., 14.62. Windsor 
Locks: Ch., 121.48. Woodstock: First Ch., 
18.25. 

Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary 
Union of Conn., Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treas- 
urer. 

East Haven: Aux. for Scholarship, Talla- 
dega College, 25. New Britain: First Ch. Jr. 
C. BH. Soc. for Santee, Neb., 8. Stonington: 
H. M. Soe. for Scholarship, Gregory Inst., 8. 
Total, $41. 


Legacy. 
Milo Mead, 2,166.66, 


NEW YORK-—$1,947.03. 
(Donations, $962.49; Legacies, $984.54.) 


Adams: Mrs. W. A. W. for S. A. at Grand 
View, Tenn., 5. Auburn: Mrs. J. F., one 
chair for Sewing ‘Teacher, Marion, Ala. 
Binghamton: First Ch., 18. Brooklyn: South 
Gh, 200; South SAS) 203.0. a.cCe 0.9 Rid, 
25. Copenhagen; “Friends,” bbl. goods for 
Moorhead, Miss. Cortland: Primary 8. 8. for 
S. A. Marion, Ala., 10. East Bloomfield: Mrs. 
BH. S. G., 4.50. Gasport: W. M. §S., bbl. goods 
for Marion, Ala. Gloversville: First Ch., 
171.13. Groton: Ch., 9. Huntington: 
for Mobile, Ala., 1; Mrs. A. J. for Mobile, 
Ala., 1. Jamestown: YVirst Ch., 179.50. Mt. 
Sinai: Ch., 7.50; New York: Bethany S&S. §., 
18,62 (of which 5,84 for Fort Berthold Mis- 


Greenwich: 


a. oe 
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sion, No. Dak.). Oswego: Ch., 11.80. Oxford: 
Cnh., 60. Port Leyden: A. J. S., 5. Rochester: 
Mrs. B.S. for freight on box goods to Saluda, 
N. C., 2, Sherburne: W. M. Soc., 50. Smyrna: 
Mrs. W. G. W., box goods for Marion, Ala.; 
W. M. Soc., 10. Spencerport: H. S. for Build- 
ing Fund, Grand View, Tenn., 2. Summer 
Hill: G. H., 1. Syracuse: Geddes Ch., 10. 
Tarrytown: “A Friend” for Farm Dept., 
Gloucester School, Cappahosic, Va., 100. Wal- 
ton: Woman’s Miss’y Union, bbl. goods for 
Moorhead, Miss. Warsaw: Ch., 15.74; Mission 


Band, box goods for Moorhead, Miss. West- 
moreland: Ch., Wolcott: Miss S. C.,, 
bbl. goods for Marion, Ala —— State of New 


York: Kings’ Daughters Association, for Am. 
Highlanders, 2.70. 


Legacy. 
New York: N. B. Harris, 984.54. 
NEW JERSEY—$92.60. 


East Orange: First Ch., 54.24; Mrs. S. M. 
C., books for Library, Troy, N. C. Nutley: 
St. Paul’s 8S. S., 15. Passaic: First Ch., 16.36. 
Paterson: “A Friend,” 7. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$1.00. 
Canonsburg: T. J. J. for S. A, 

Algi5 <3: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$36.00. 


Washington: Howard University, Livings- 
pe Miss’y Soc., 7.50; Ingram Memorial Ch., 
28.50. 


Marion, 


INTERIOR DISTRICT 


OHIO—$639.22. 

(Donations, $317.14; Legacies, $322.08.) 

Andover: Ladies’ Miss’y Soe., bbl. goods 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Ashland: Ch., 8.97. 
Ashtabula: Second Ch., 15. Chatfield: Ger- 
man Pietist Ch., 50. Cleveland: First Ch., 
26.75: Archwood Ch., 10; Dennison Ave. Ch. 
W. M. S., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Columbus: Miss L. C. for Beaufort, N. C., 8. 
Gomer; Ch., 31, to constitute John Richards 
L. M. Hambden: Ch., 3.25. Ironton: First 
Ch., W. M. Soc., 5.. Litchfield: Ch., 10. Lo- 
rain: First Ch., 18.30; S. S. for Hillsboro, 
N. C., 6. Mallet Creek: York Ch., 2. North 
Fairfield: L. M. S., bbl. goods for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. North Olmsted; Ch., 30. Oberlin: 
First Cong. 8S. S., 23.50; Rev. H. B. H., 25; 
Mrs. S. T. H., 5. Parkman: Ch., 7. Ruggles: 
Ch., 28.28. Sandusky: First Ch., 4.14. 

Legacy. 

Garrettsville: Henry N. Merwin, 322.08. 

INDIANA—$2.00. 


Porter: S. S., 2. 
MICHIGAN—$188.90. 


Clinton: Ch., 19.26; C. EB. Soe., 10.74. Grand 
Blanc: Ch., 138. Hilliards: Ch., 5. Romeo: 
Ch,, 30.838. Saginaw: Ch. for Hillsboro, N. 
Cerbe 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. C. H. McGee, Treasurer. 

Grand Rapids: Park Ch. S. §. for S. A. at 
Grand View, Tenn., 50. Litchfield: Mission 
Band for 8S. A., Marion, Ala., 5. Muskegon: 
W. M. 8S. for Grand View, Tenn., 5. Shelby: 
W. M..8:, G22 W. BoM U. of Mich, 40-07. 
Total, $105.07. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS—$926.50. 


Amboy: S. S., 1.70. Canton: Ch., 17.77. 
Chicago: Grace Ch., 25; Pacific Ch., 13; 
Rogers Park Ch., 50; Union Park Ch., 30; 


¥. M. H., 25; W. H. T., 25. Chillicothe: Ply- 
mouth Ch,, 10, Dover; Ch., 24.55, Evanston; 
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Yirst Ch., 100. Loda: Ch., 35 
, . $ “9 . Mars : 
oA BE. Soc. for Hmerson Inst., 10. Oak on 
rst Ch., 84.65; Union Ch. 55. Ontario: 
Ca, 12. Ottawa: First Ch., 119.85. Rockford: 
= BH. for Playground Equipment, Hmerson 
nst., Mobile, Ala., 100. Sterling: First Ch 
35.49. Sycamore: Miss HB. 8. W., 10. Vienna: 
Ch., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, ‘Tenn. ; 
s ome ssionary Union of - 
nois, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer. nex 
Chicago: Grace Ch. W. S., 10; Millard Ave. 
S. S., 5; South Ch. W. M. S., 3; Union Park 
. &., 25. Dwight: C. B. Soc. for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 10. Elgin: First S. S. for S. A. 
Grand View, Tenn., 10, La Grange: W. S., 5. 
Peoria: First Ch. W. S., 35 (25 of which for 
Crow Agency, Mont., and 10 for Grand View, 
Tenn.). Rantoul: W. S., 5. Rockford: Sec- 
ond W. S., 15.69. Stillman: Valley W. §., 10. 
Thawville: W. S., 8.80. Total, $142.49. 


1OWA—$502.45. 


Atlantic: Ch., 54.11. Avoea: German Ch., 
12. Cedar Rapids: First Ch., box goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Mrs. B. for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 3. Cresco: Boys’ Club 
for S. A., Santee, Neb., 2. Creston: “Friends,” 
bbl. goods for Savannah, Ga. Cromwell: 
First Ch., 11.47. Dubuque: First Ch., 93.87; 
Summit Ch., 5. Eldora: C. McK. D. for Grand 
View, Tenn., 50. Fairfield: P. C. H., 25. Kalo: 
W. M. Soce., two boxes goods for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. MeGregor: J. H. B., 25. Mitchell- 
ville: Ch., 11.13. Montour: Ch., 16.75. Mus- 
catine: Mrs. A. M. G. for Heating Plant for 
Hospital, Talladega College, 5. Sibley: First 
Ch., 13.08. Sioux City: First Ch., 91.25. 
Tabor: First Ch. Woman’s Union for Hos- 
pital, Talladega College, 5. Wesley: Ch., 2.40. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Iowa, 
Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treasurer. 


Eagle Grove: W. M. S., 9. Farragut: W. 
M. S., 10. Grinnell: W. M. S., 5. Iowa City: 
S. 8. for S. A. Pleasant Hill, 2.45. MeGregor: 
C. EB. Soc., 5. Onawa: W. M. §&., 3. Ottumwa: 
First W. M. S., 10. Rockford: W. M. S., 6. 
Winthrop: C. BH. Soe., 5. W. H. M. WU. for 
Ss. A. Santee, Neb., 20.99. Total, $76.44. 
WISCONSIN—$138.72. 


Endeavor: Ch., 1.35. Kinnickinnic: Ch., 
412. Mazomanie: Ch., 7.52. Racine: First Ch., 
9.50; First S. S., 12; Park Ave. Ch., 15. KRob- 
erts: Ch., 25. Trego: Ch., 2. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wis- 
consin, Miss M. L. McCutchan, Treasurer. 


Arena: First Ch., 7.50. Berlin: 5. Beloit: 
First, 5. Delavan: Curtis Club, 2.25. Lake 
Mills: W. M. S., 1.20; C, B., 1.20. Madison: 
Pilgrim, 3.60. _Nekoosa: 1.80. Racine: Zo- 
mitza Band, 2.50. Sheboygan: 14. Sturgeon 
Bay: 1.80. Waukesha: First, 6.50. West 
Salem: 2. Total, $54.35. 
MINNESOTA—$51.25. 

Claremont: Ch., 5. Marshall: First Ch., 10. 
Minneapolis: Como Ave. 8. S., Primary Dept., 
for Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 3; Lyndale 8. 
S., box literature for Marion, Ala.; Plymouth 
Ch., 29.63. Sherburn: Ch., 3.62; Missionary 
Aux., two bbls. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Ulen: L. A. Soc., bbl. goods for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. 


MISSOURI— $75.00. 
Eldon: J. V., for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 75. 


KANSAS—$14.00. 
Centralia: Ch., 10. Geneva: Ch., 2. HMern- 
don: Ch., 2. 


NEBRASKA—$324.87 F ' 

Bertrand: Ch., 14.50. Center: Ch., 1. Davi 
City: Ch., 42.50. Exeter: First Ch., 26.54. 
Hastings: German Immanuel Ch., 6. Have- 
lock: First Ch., 10. Hay Springs: Ch., 13. 
Lincoln: First Ch., 5.70. Milford: First Che 
3.15. Omaha; Cherry Hill Ch, 3, Santee; 
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inhegre Gifts for Building Fund, 225.48. York: 
Ve ; 


NORTH DAKOTA—$10.00. 
Fredonia; Ger, Nazareta Ch., 10. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—%62.62. ‘ 
Fairfax; Bethlehem Ger. Ch., 5; Hope Ger. 
Ch., 5. Henry: Ch., 1.62. Lead: Ch., 6. Mil- 


bank: Ch. 10, Parkston: Ch., 25. | 
City: Ch, 10. ’ ) Rapid 


COLORADO-—-$13,25. 
Colorado Springs: “Iriends’ for Dakota 
Home, Santee, Neb., 6.25. Lafayette: Ch., 7. 


MON TANA—$2.00. 
Red Lodge: Ch., 2. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT 


OREGON —$21.80. 
Forest Grove: Ch., 16.80. Hillsboro; First 
Chet bs 


WASHINGTON— $6.27. 
Coupeville: First Ch., 3.50. Granite Falls: 
Ch., 1.20. Rosalia; Carey Mem, Ch., 1.57. 


THE SOUTH, ETC, 


ALABAMA—#47.98. 

Marion: Students of Lincoln Normal School 
for Bldg. Fund, 19.30. Talladega: Gh.; 8.10); 
Miss C. for S. A., Talladega College, 5; A. G. 
for Hospital, Talladega College, 12.27. 
bama Conference, 3.31. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$8.25. 
Mooresville: I'irst Ch., 4. Mt. Gilead: Mid- 
dle District Assn. of Cong, Chs., 4.25. 


TENNESSEE—$10.67. 

East Lake: Ch., 4.67; Young Ladies Miss’y 
Soc. for Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 6 
LOUISIANA—$6.00. 


Lake Charles: Woodbury Ch., 5. Thibo- 
deaux: First Ch., 1. 


FLORIDA—$15.00. 
Gainsville: C. N. S., 15. 


Ala- 


HAWAILI—S$158.10. 
Honolulu: Mrs. S. K., 1. Kaumakapili: Ch., 
4.25; C. B. Soe., 41.35. Opibikao: Ch., 1.50. 


From Joint Missionary Campaign Commit- 
tee, L. C. Warner, Treasurer, $1,475.00. 


Summary for November, 1910. 


Donations ...cceeevcecesenersaccvess $11,812.15 
LOGACleS ceceryecrecevncercrneerrset? 10,864.80 
$22,676.03 
Summary, Two Months, 
From Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, 1910. 
Donations 2. ciecevancdesasvcecanc cvs $19,867.12 
TCA CLEH Gea cnanvaeseton ve Fe Manecm ens 11,573.14 


$31,440.26 
Endowment Funds. 


Yor Talladega College, Ala. 
Cc. B. Rice Memorial Fund, additional. $10.00 


Student Aid Wndowment Fund...---- 20.75 
Yale Library Fund, additional .....+-+- 84.00 
$114.75 

The Brown Fund for Colored People, 
GACMAONAL. Gi sac eaes ctaeeseeenencres 40.00 
MOtAIe curstcawarereurverse eemrer tees , $154.70 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles EF Hope, Treasurer 


; Receipts for November, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING. 


ALABAMA—$3.16. 
Tallmadge— $3.16. 


ARIZONA—$6. 
Tombstone—}6. 


CALIFORNIA—$156. 

Berkeley: North, 35. Black Diamond: 5, 
Cloverdale: 3. Dorris: 5. Oroville: 50.50. 
Oakland: Plymouth, by A. Arlett, 25. Oakley: 
5. Pescadero: 5. Petaluma: 3. Sanger, Ger- 
man, 7. Sonoma: 12.50. 


COLORADO—$12.75. 
Buena Vista: 5.75. 


CONNECTICUT—4$741.30. 
Abington: 6. Ansonia; 
ford: 10. Bristol: 20. Durham: 8. East 
Haddam: 22.03. East Hartford, South, 8. 
East Norwalk: Swede, 3.50. East Windsor: 
TSto ek. Essex: Ist, 5.92. Griswold: 5. 
Hampton; 2.45. Hartford: Asylum Hill, 8.5S., 


Craig: 7. 


German, 2. Bran- 


26.27. Hartford Park: 20. Kensington: Aux., 
10. Madison: 13.75. Mansfield: 2d, 5. 
Meriden: ist, 200. Montville; 7.75. New 


Haven: Redeemer, 42. New Haven, Redeemer, 
S. S., 5. North Haven: 17.49. North Madison: 
2.73. Ridgefield: 14.28. Seymour: 9. Shelton: 
30.60. Sherman: 15. Simsbury: Ist, 1.95. 
South Britian: 8.11. South Glastonbury: 8. 
Stafford Springs: 20.67. Suffield: 1st, 67.01. 
Taftsville: 8. Terryville: 50.30. Trumbull: 
10.25. Warren: 5. Watertown: 40.03. Wood- 
stock: Swede, 3. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$19.38. 
Washington, Ingram Memorial, 19.38. 


GEORGIA—$15.83. 


Atlanta, Marietta Street, 5.60. Columbus: 
5. Conyers: 2.28. Hoschton: 
ILLINOIS—$335.66. 

Annawan: 2. Chicago: Bridgeport, 1; 


Grace, 25; Pacific, 8; Park Manor, 5.93; South, 
W.S., 1. Decatur: W..S., 5. Elgin: ist, 50. 
Evanston: 75; W. S., 30. Godfrey: 4.27. 
Gridley: 12.62. La Grange: W. S., 40. Peoria: 
Averyville, 2. Plainfield: 8.50. Princeton: 
21.41. Rockferd, 2d, W. S., 7.80. Roodhouse: 
5.45. Shabbona: 16.39. Thawville: 6. Waverly: 
8.29. 


INDIANA—$11,25. 
Coal Bluff: 4.25. 
Ridgeville: 2. 


IOWA—$240.34. 

Belle Plaine: 50. Cedar Rapids, Bethany, 5. 
Des Moines: Greenwood, 10.37. Eagle Grove: 
7. Emmetsburg: 10. Fairfield: 25. Farragut: 


Indianapolis: Peoples, 5. 


3. Grinnell: 1.50. Ottumwa: Swede, 6.60. 
Rockford: 2. Rockwell: 10. Salem: 21. 
Sibley: 11.45. Sioux City, Ist, 75.42. Wesley: 
Seandinavian, 2. 
KANSAS—$266.30. 
Alexander: 6. Bloomington: 1. Carbon- 


dale: 4. Centralia: 15. Geneva: 2. Herndon: 2. 
Kansas City: 1st, 20. Lawrence: Plymouth, 
43.30. Sedgwick: 3. Topeka: ist, W. S., 70. 
Valeda: 100. ; 


LOUISIANA—4$5. 
Lake Charles: 


MAINE—$73.08. 

Brewer: ist, 9%. Grand Lake Stream: 5. 
Holden: 2.88. Lewiston: 4. Litehfield: 1. 
Mexico: 10. Milford: 3. Minot Center: 10. 
Old Town: 20.20. Portland; I’ree, 3. South 
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Gardiner; 5 , 


Woodbury, 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,340.83. 

Andover: Free 40. Ashland: 1.89. Bernards- 
ton: 4. Boston: Dorchester Central, S. S., 6.66; 
Old South, 425.04; Shawmut, 10. Braintree: 
1st, 50. Brimfield: ist, 12.17. Deerfield: South, 
25. Everett: Cortland Street, 11; S. S., 4.42; 
Jr. Y. P. S. C. E., 1.25. “Essex: 12.32. .Green- 


field: 2d, 18.75. Haverhill: Riverside, 20. 
Haydenville: 3.05. Heath: 1.75. Huntington: 
2d, 5. Melrose Highlands: 61.62.. Mt. Wash- 


ington: 1.24. New Salem: North, 2.26. New- 
ton: Auburndale, 87.41; Eliot, A Friend, 125. 
Northboro: 15. Pittsfield: South, A Friend, 
2.50. Plympton: 3.64. Quincy, Atlantic, 10. 
Finnish, 6. Raynham: 8.80. Revere: Beach- 
mont, 18. Rockport: ist, 830; S. S., 2. 
Royalton: 2d, 8.75. Somerset: 2.50. Spring- 
field: 1st, 86.76; North, 51. Taunton Trin’n: 
23.48. Tewksbury: 4.93. Waltham: ist, 
Int.8: . 4. Watertown: Phillips, 78.20. 
Wellesley Hills: 26.39. Westboro: 31.70. 
Worcester: Hope, S. S., 5; Plymouth, 7.15; 
Swede, 6.90. 


MICHIGAN—$1, 234.74. 

Big Rapids: 2d, 12. Bradley: 3. Chelsea: 
3. Clinton: 20. Cooks: 2. Corinth: 5. Ex- 
celsior: 250. Grand Rapids: East, 900. Lake 
View: 10. Lansing: Pilgrim, 10. Merrill: 
5. Ovid: 8.74. Pinckney: 2. Redridge: 4. 


MINNESOTA—$98.27. 

Benson: 1. Cambridge: Salem, 7. Clear- 
water: 5. Dexter: 1.10. Milaca: 8. Minne- 
apolis: 5th Ave., 48; Minnehaha, 5; Plymouth, 


19.27. Morristown: 4. Sherburn: 2.90. 
Taopi: 2. 

MONTANA—$3. 

Red Lodge: 3. 

NEBRAS KA—$354.69. 

Baker: 200. Blair: 9.45. Burwell: 5. 


Camp Creek: 10. Center: 3. Friend: German, 
12. Genoa: 14.10. Hastings: German Im- 
manuel, 8. Lincoln: ist, 72.64. MeCook: Ger- 
man, 8. Naper: Ist, 2.50. Norfolk: German 
Zion, 5. Omaha: Cherry Hill, 5. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$95.50. 

Atkinson: 14. Bradford: 1. Chester: 20. 
Claremont: 9.05. Deerfield: 1.20. Frances- 
town: 8 Gilsum: 8. Langdon: 2. Man- 
chester: South Main Street, 17.80. Newington: 
1.25. North Barnstead: 2. Pittsfield: 10. 
Washington: 1.20. 


NEW JERSEY—$196.99. 

Dover: 3. East Orange: Ist, 14.29. 
clair; 1st, 150. Newark: Ist, 14.70. 
15. 


NEW MEXICO—$2. 
Albuquerque: L. M. S., 2. 


NEW YORK—$1385.99. 

Aquebogue: 5.60. Binghamton: Ist, 5.32. 
Brooklyn: Beecher Memorial, 10; Lewis Ave- 
nue, 12; Park, 18.50; Charles A, Clark, 1. 
East Rockaway: 12. Franklin: 5.46. Mt. 
Vernon Heights: 15. New York: Bethany §&. 
S., 4.67; Mt. Hope, 11.70. Oswego: 6.84. Pros- 
pect: 7. Richmond Hill: S. 8., 5. Smyrna: 
M. S., 4. Troy: Swede, 7. West Groton: 4.90. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$51.11. ~ 

Beach: L. S., 10. Dazey: 6. Fargo: Ist, 
L. S., 8.50. Fredonia: Nazareth, 10. Harvey: 
IL. A. S., 5.. Heaton: Mrs. W. H. Thurston, 
5. Lakota: 6.61. 


OHLO— $89.66. 
Ashland: 3.72. 
Garrettsville; 40, 


Mont- 
Nutley: 


Arehwood, 15, 
Hitehtield; 


Cleveland: 
Gomer; 19.25, 


“WN. Y.: 37.50. Salamanca, N. Y¥.: 28. 
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7. Lucas: 8. Newark: 9.70 
: 8. : 9.70. No F - 
field: 6. North Olmstead, 5. Oberlin: Mitte 
8S. F. Hinman, 2. Sandusky: 2.99, York: 1. 
OKLAHOMA—$1,038.35. 
Guthrie: Plymouth, 10, 
(2), 100. Hydro: 290, 
North Enid: 550. 


Hennessey: Hope, 
Independence: 75. 
Otter Creek: 4.35. Perkins: 


a 
aver Creek: St. Peters, 5. Cedar Mills: 
6. Corvallis: 1st, 9; Plymouth, 36c. Eugene: 
Llewellyn, 60c. Freewater: Ist, 72c. Forest 
Grove: 48. Gates: S. S., 4.62. Gunter: 72c 
Hillsboro: 5. Hillside: 11.96. Hood View: 
4.60. Hubbard: 6. New Era: 4. Portland: 
Bbenezar, 30. Sheridan: 2.56. . 
PENNSYLVANIA—$25. 
McKeesport: ist, 10. Milroy: 15. 
RHODE ISLAND—$20.52. 
Providence: Union, 20.52. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$183.84. 

Fairfax: German, Bethel, 10; Hope, 15. 
Gann Valley: 46; Mrs. H. B. Farren, 61. 
Henry: 1.10. Lead: 2. Murco: 5.24. Myron: 
5.50. Parkston: Salem, 10. Tyndall: German, 
10. Valley Springs: 8 Webster: 10. 
TENNESSEE—S82:.83. 

East Lake: 2.83. 


TEXAS—$59.50. 
Denison: 47. Sherman: 12.50. 


VERMONT—447.58. 

Berlin: 7.75. Fairhaven: 4.75. Georgia: 
4.30. Hubbardston: 1. Jericho: 16. Ludlow: 
4.78. South Woodbury: 4. Wilmington: 5. 


WASHINGTON—S167.40. 

Coupeville: 5.50. Deer Creek: 42. Granite 
Falls: 1.85. North Yakima: 175. Odessa: 
Friendensfeld, 2. Quincey: German, 9.40. 
Ritzville: Salem, 10. Seattle: Prospect, 10. 
Shaw Island: 5.45. Steilacoom: 6.20. 


WISCONSIN—#$166.54. 

Beloit: 1st, 49.95. Columbus: 61.52. Earl: 
29°25. Merrill: Seandinavian, 1.25. Owen: 5. 
Plymouth: 5.31; S. S., 9.69.. Racine: Park Ave., 
14. Reseburg: 4+. Trego: 3. Union Grove: 
10.57. 


INTEREST—$1,541.42. 
North Enid, Okla.: 16.50. New York: F, T. 
Co., 509.92; Interest, 1,015. 


LOANS REFUNDED— $4,560. 

Manitou, Colo.: M. S., 25. Pueblo, Colo.: 
Pilg., 100. Chieago, Tl: Pacific, 150. Elm- 
wood, Til.: 50. Moline, Ml.: Union, Bal., 60. 
Olmsted, I.: 40. Springfield, UL: Ist, 500. 
Westville, Ill: 25. Ottumwa, Ia.: Swede, 250. 
Kansas City, Kans.: 1st, 50. Buckley, Mich.: 
25. Jackson, Mich.: Plymouth, 100. Mis- 
soula, Mont.: 1st, 25. Cambridge, Nebr.: 450. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: German Zion, 300. Norfolk, 
Nebr.: German Zion, 20. Montclair, N. J.: 
Swede, 150. Brooklyn Hills, N. Y.: 250. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 250. Braddock, Pa.: 
ist, 150. Bellingham, Wash.: Ist, 100, Everett, 
Wash.: ist, 180; Swede, 140. Spokane, Wash.: 
Westminster, 400. Seattle, Wash.: University, 
150. Dodgeville, Wis.: 500. Ladysmith, Wis.: 
120. 
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INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS~—S425.75. 

Focatello, Ida.: 30. Wilmette, ll.: 70. 
Springfield, Mo.: Ist, 35. Cambridge, Nebr.: 
40.50. Asbury Park, N. J.: 35. Coney Island, 
Carring- 
ton, N. D.: 26. Cranston, R. 1, 78.75.’ Dodge- 


ville, Wis.: 45. 


LEGACIES—$212.70. 4 
Burlington, Vt.: Est. S. 8. Tinkham, 212.70. 


ANNUITIES—$500. 
Haverhill, Mass.: Mrs. Mary M. Tibbett, 500. 


MISCELLANEOUS—$1,026.80. 
Toint Missionary Campaign .......- 1,000. 
Return Premiums ......++-++se++: «+. 26.80 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 


CONNECTICUT—$60. 

West Haven; 60. 
ILLINOIS—$500. 

Payson: L. K. Seymour, 500. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$89.79. 
..Haverhill: North, 23.79. 
56. Rowley: 7.50. 
Pastor’s Class, 2.50. 


Pittsfield: South, 
West Newbury: 2d 


FOR PARSONAGE BUILDING. 


yer pole some Sh dan a 
Jalexico:; 20. Ceres: 12.50. L Ange 
Salem, 40, Redondo: 30. Bs ek a 
COLORADO—$65. 

Denver; 2d, 65. 
CONNECTICUT —$61.25. 

New London: Mrs. C. W. Chapel, 50. Ware- 
house Point, Mrs. M. 8. Arnold, 5. Westport: 
Friends, 5.25. Connecticut: F. B. Small, 1. 
IDAHO—$26.70. 

Couneil: 16.70. 
ILLINOIS—$60. 

West Pullman: 60. 
INDIANA-—$7.75. 

Coal Bluff: Bal., 7.75. 
IOWA—$150. 

Belmond: 130. 
KANSAS—$70. 

Parsons: 40. Wellington: 30. 
LOUISIANA—$17.50. 

Lake Charles: Woodbury, 17.50. 
MAINE—$15. 

Calais: Mrs. O. 
W. G. Nichols, 10. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$190. 

Boston: A. A. Spalding, 25. Smiths: Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, 15. Waltham: Mrs. C. Warren, 
25. Wellesley: A Friend, 25. Massachusetts: 
Mrs. John Hay, 100. 

MICHIGAN—$25. 

Redridge: (2), 25. 
NEBRASKA—S60. 

Naper: Ist, Bal., 60. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE--$10. 

Pittsfield: 10. 

NEW YORK—+$72. 

Brooklyn: Mrs. M. lL. Koberts, 30. Dan- 
bury: Mrs. J. A. Nettleton, 25. Richmond 
Hill: Mrs. N. A. Spahr, 2. Roscoe: 15. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$37.50. 

Tryon: 37.50. 
OKLAHOMA— $82.35. 

Doby Springs: 12.50. 
Seward: 9.85. 
OREGON—$75. 

Ashland: 25. Portland: Highland, 50. 
RHODE ISLAND—$25. 

Providence: DB. G. King, 75. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$20. 

Oacoma: 20. 
UTAH—$25. 

Park City: 25. 
WASHINGTON—$265. 

Bellingham: 1st, 140, Kalama: 25, Maltby: 
20. Port Angeles: 30; by Hindsdale, N. H., 
10. Warden: 30. 
WISCONSIN—$112.50. 

Glenwood: 12.50. 
100. 


Westlake; 10. 


Dickens: 20. 


N. Reed, 5. Maine: Mrs. 


Hydro: Bal, 60. 


South Milwaukee: 1st, 


Receipts for Church Building ....-- $15,606.00 
Receipts for Particular Churches ...- 649.79 
Receipts for Parsonage Building .... 1,575.05 


$17,830.84 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 
Receipts for November, 1910 


MAINE—$95.62. 

Biddeford: Second, 7. Bluehill: 3.75. Brew- 
er: Tirst, 5.14. Bridgton; First, 3.60. Farm- 
ington: I'riend, 85. Holden: 2.82. Lewiston: 
Pine St., 38. Litehfield Corners; 3. Madison: 
14.41. Saco: First Parish, 840. Warren: Y. 
P.S. C. E., 1.50. Yarmouth: First, 8. 

NEW WAMPSHIRE—$61.67. 

Barrington: 6.15. Bradford Cen.: 1. Clare- 

mont: 4.42. Dover: I'riend, 10. Francestown: 


Friend, 4. Hillsboro Centre: 0.75. Langdon: 
1. Nashua: First Ch., 5. No. Barnstead: 
First, 1. North Hampton: 3.10. Penacook: 
8.95. Pittsfield: 7. Temple: 2.50. Washing- 
ton; 80. Webster: First, 6. 
VERMONT—$31.71. 

Albany: 3. Fair Haven: 3.96. Guilford: 


3.25. Irasburg: 6. Jamaica: 5. Newfane: 7. 


West Rutland: 3.50. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$1,690.78. 


Andover: Friends, 126. Ashburnham: 7.05, 
Attleboro Falls: Central, 10.92. Auburndale: 
52.92. Beachmont: Trinity, 7. Boston; Shaw- 


mut 10; Jamaica Plain, Central, 35; Roxbury, . 


Im. Wal. Ay., 10; J.J.Arakelyan, 25. Braintree: 
First, 50. Brookline: Leyden, 276.85. Cum- 
mington: Village, 6.50. Dalton: Friend, 50. 
Nashua River: Union of C. H., 30. Erving: 
2.80. Fitchburg: Friend, 1. Florence: 11.46. 
Gardner: Friends, 15. Greenfield: First, 138; 
Second, 16.41; Friends, 20. Haverhill: West 
S. S., 3.78. Hudson: First, 2.48; Friends, 10.50. 
Ipswich: Tirst, 5. Ludlow Center: First, 
13.50. Lynn: Friend, 10. Melrose: Orth., 
7.80. Melrose Highlands: 41.27%. Middle- 
boro: First, 12.79. Milton: First lLHvan., 
25.86. Monson: 7.388; Friend, 50; Friend, 5. 
Mt. Washington; 1.71. North Woburn: 12.23. 
Randolph: Friends, 4. Sheffield, 5. Somer- 
set: 1.61. Somerville: Friend, 25. South Sud- 
bury: Memorial, 25. Springfield: North, 20.10. 
Taunton; Trin., 20.54. Tewksbury: First, 7. 
Tolland: 1. Wellesley Hills: Tirst, 23.10. 
Westfield: Friend, 100. Winchendon: North 
B. S., 5. Worcester: Plymouth, 17.27. Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Ass’n, 450. 


RHODE ISLAND—$11.04. 
Providence: Union, 11.04. 


CONNECTICUT—$390.21. 

Abington: 3. Bristol: 7.01. Chaplin: 5.60. 
East Hartford: South, 8. East Windsor: 
Tirst, 4.61. Greenwich: Second, 27.74. Hart- 
ford: Park, 20. Long Ridge: 8. Meriden: 
First, 75. Milford: First, 15. Morris: 1.51. 
North Haven: 9.19. Plainville: 9.50. Ridge- 
field: First, 13.20. Seymour: 6. South Brit- 
ain: 6.73. South Glastonbury: 7.50. Stafford 
Springs: 13.78. Taftville: 6.50. Thomaston: 
20.65. Watertown: 47.24. Westville: Ch. & 8S. 
S., 19.45. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
60. 

NEW YORK-—$42.27. 

Binghampton: Virst, 3.72. Brooklyn: Chas. 
A. Clark, 1. Mt. Vernon Heights: 6.88. Ori- 
ent: S. S., 17.87. Riehmond Hills: Union 8. 
S., 5. Smyrna: 3. West Groton: 4.80. 

NEW JERSEY—$223.92. 


East Orange: Trinity, 64. East Orange: 


First, 4.32. Elizabeth: First, 5.60. Montclair: 
First, 150. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$12.54. 


Washington: Ingram Mem’, 12.54. 
TENNESSEE—$1.83, 
East Lake: 1.83. 
por, Fund, 6.68. 
LOUISIANA— $4.25. 

Lake Charles: Woodbury Ch., 1.50. 
land; First, 2.75. 


Alabama Conference Ap- 


Rose- 


OHLO—$42.53. 

Ashland: 3.75. Claridon: 6.15. Cleveland: 
Archwood, 10. Gomer: 9.75. Lyme: Ch. & 
S. S., 4.77. Mallet Creek: York, 1. North 
Olmstead: 3.50. Oberlin: Friend, 2. Sandus- 
ky: First, 1.61. 

INDIANA—$5. 

Indianapolis: People’s, 3. Porter: S. S., 2. 
MICHIGAN—$36.50. 

Clinton: 10. Port Huron: First, 15; First 
S: 8. 2L50: 
ILLINOIS—$616.43. 

Annawan: 2. Canton: 6.75. 
25; Pacific, 7; Trinity, German, 10; Rogers 
Park, 20. Elgin: First, 25. Evanston: First, 
50. Highland: First, 8S. S., 5. Loda: 18. Pe- 
eatonica: 7. Princeton: First, 37.42. Sand- 
wich: 11.01. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, 392.25. 

MINNESOTA—$127.62. 

Benson: Pilgrim, 1. Cannon Falls: First, 
10. Minneapolis: Plymouth, 38.52. Winona: 
Friend, 60. Minneapolis: Linden Hills, 15. 
Sherburn, 3.10. 
10 WA—$155.63. 

Earlville: 7.21. 
Montour: 8.70. 


Chicago: Grace, 


Mitchelville: 5. 
Sioux City: First, 54.68. 
Steamboat Rock: Tabor: 25.50. Wes- 
ley: 144. Whiting: 19.15; Whiting S. S, 2. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 18.70. 
MISSOURI—$5,078.63. 

Bevier: Thomas Jones, 2.50. Breckenridge: 
A. W. Lawrence, 25. Cameron: Mrs. P. L. En- 
sign, 5. Chillicothe: H. Edwards, 7. Hamil- 
ton: First Ch., 100. Kansas City: First 
(Friends), 925; Westminster, 3,500; W. B. 
Henderson, 15; C. T. Pickett, 10; G. M. Ran- 
dall, 12.50. Kidder: C. L. Shaw, 50; A. G. Da- 
vis, 50; Wesley Lee, 10; N. BH. Johnson, 5; 
Frank Shaw, 25; W. A. Harter, 25; H. Gi- 
beaut, 25. Meadville: G. W. Collis, 10. Neo- 
sho: 20. New Cambria: R. A. Roberts, 10; 
Lott Thomas, 5; John O. Jones, 10; W. F. 
Jones, 5; Mrs. Jane Jones, 5; John Davis, 15; 
S. R. Morris, 10. St. Louis: Memorial, 13. 
Woman’s Home Hissionary Union, 183.63. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$101.21, 

Fredonia: German, 30. 
Leipzig: German, 60 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$184.17. 

Alaska: German, 11.67. Fairfax: Bethlehem, 
German, 15; Hoff., German, 10; Hope, Ger- 
man, 5. Henry: 0.71. Lead: 4.50. Lowrey: 
German, 14.29. Parkston: German, 104. Tyn- 
dall: German, 15. Willow Lakes; 4. 

NEBRAS KA—$181.55. 

Crete: G. F. Hooper, 5. David City: First, 
5.75. Friend; German, 10. Hastings: Imman- 
uel, German, 6; Immanuel, German, Rev. A. 
Wiska, 5. Lineoln: First, 49.80. Ravenna: 
Friend, 50. 

KANSAS—$435.56. 


Lyons: 10. 


3.25. 


Glen Ulin: 11.21. 


Centralia: 5. Gaylord: 2. Geneva: 1. Great 
Bend: T. Brinkham, 100. Herndon: 1. Ken- 
sington: 1. Lawrence: Plymouth, 15.56. 


Wichita: W. C. Edwards, 100; J. J. Jeffries, 
10; Ray R. Baker, 25; F. D. Aley, 75; Wichita 
Water Co., 100. 
OKLAHOMA—#4, 

Perkins: 4. 
COLORADO—$85. 

Denver: Plymouth, 85. 
NEW MEXICO—$10. 

Atrisco: Thanksgiving Offering of school 
children, 10. 
MONTANA—$1, 

Red Lodge: 1, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


WASHINGTON— $50.46, 


Coupville: First, 2.05. Grani 
‘ » 2.05, te F H 
Sassen Pilgrim, 10; Vriedensfeld, - Bite. 
e: First German, 10; Salem, German, 20, 


Rosalia: Care 
man Parisi Fernie 0.56. Warden: Ger- 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY “01 


OREGON—$9.44, 


Forest Grove churches, through D. Sts 
144, Hillsboro: First, 5. Hubbecd, fe 


The Joint Missionary Campaign Fund, 646. 
TOTAL RECHIPTS: $10,293.20. 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Henry aks Richardson, Treasurer 
Receipts for October, 1910 


ALABAMA— 

Kymulga: S., 1.50. Mobile: ’ 
$4.50, of which $1.50 is C.D. Colra, © Ot) 
«tartare ato ca 

rkeley: ark, 10. Beulah Park: Coll’ 
1.25. Carrville: Coll’n, 4.75. aisaeeusatie: 
2.75. Murphy’s: 95c. Petaluma: S., 5. Rail- 
road Flat: 2.75. San Andres: 95c. San 
Francisco: Green St., 10. Trinity Center, 3.85. 
West Point: 7.05. W. H. M. U.: 150.00. Total, 
ga ig which $150.00 is received through W. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Bakersfield: 6.25; Mexican S., 1.55. Chula 
Vista: S., 3.15. Colegrove: S., 5.27. Dulzura: 
Lant. Leet., 1.95. Jamul: Coll’n, 3. Kern: S., 
3. La Mirada; Lant. Lect., 3.30. Los Angeles: 
First, 30. MeKittrick: Lant. Lect., 2.50, Moun- 
tain View: Lant. Lect., 1. Queen Esther: 5S., 
10.90. Semi Tropic: Lant. Lect., 3.35. Wasco: 
Lant. Lect., 2.55. Total, $77.77. 


COLORADO— 

Boulder: First W. S., 5. Colorado Springs: 
Hillside, 2. Denver: So. Broadway, 4. Fort 
Morgan: German, 7.50. W. H. M. U., 3.50. 
Total, $22, of which $8.50 is received through 
W. H. M. U. 


CONNECTICUT— 

Ansonia: German S., 1. Bethlehem: 8.98 
Bridgeport: Second C. E., 6.34; King’s High- 
way, 10. Canaan: Pilgrim S8., 17.50. Center- 
brook: 96¢c. Chaplin, 5.39. Clinton: §S., 6.85. 
Coventry: Second, 10.09. East Hartford: First, 
8.06. East Hartland; 2. Greenwich: North, 
3.53. Guilford: First S., 14.81. Litchfield: 
40.56. Marlboro: S., 7.33. New Britain: South 
S., 21. New Haven: United S., 10. Oakville: 
S.,5. Plymouth: 15. Scotland: §., 4. Shelton: 
3.60. Southington: W. S., 1.85. South Wind- 
sor: Second, 1.81. Stonington: First, 25. 
Thomaston: Pagle Rock S., 2. | Trumbull: 
3.78. Wauregan: S., 25. West Avon: 1.50. 
West Hartford: S., 10. Wethersfield: S., 14.16. 
Windsor: 8.96. Winsted: Second S., 13.51. W. 
Hi. M. U.: 50. Pulpit Supply: 10. Total, $369.57, 
of which $90.61 is C. D. Coll’ns and $51.85 is 
received through W. H. M. U. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 

Washington: First, 40; Mt. Pleasant, 25. 

Total, $65.00. 


GEORGIA— 
Demorest: Friend, 1. 
IDAHO— 

Plummer: 48c. 
ILLINOIS— 


Alton: W.S., 10. Argo: S., 5. Austin: 16.71. 
Blue Island: Y. L., 32c. Carpenter ille: 4.78. 
Chicago: Union Park S., 62.84; C. B., 5; Tab- 
ernacle S., 5; Evanston Ave., 7.81; Warren Ave., 
10.98; North Shore S., 50. Dallas City: S., 5.96. 
Decatur: W. S., 9. De Kalb: Swedish S., 5. 
Downer’s Grove, 2. Earlville: Friend, 10. 
Evanston: 100. Galesburg: B. Main St. S., 15. 
Geneseo: 23.60. Huntley: C. E., 36c. Jackson- 
ville: Little Builders, 36c. Joy Prairie: S., 8.50. 
Mathersville: 5. Maywood: S., 20. Oak Park: 
First Y. L., 1.80. Warrensburg: S., 15. Wau- 
kegan; W. S., 2. Wyanet: 7. Total,, $408.82, 


of which $176.92 is C. D. Coll’ns and $23.12 is 
received through W. H. M. U. é 
INDIANA— 

Terre Haute: Plymouth, 2.50. 
IOWA— 

Belle Plaine: §S., 10. Britt: First, 6. Buffalo 
Center: 4. Farragut: 12.72. Grinnell: H. W. 
T., 10; W.S., 1.25. Iowa City: S., 7.23. Marion: 
S., 6. Shenandoah: W.S., 4. Stuart: S., 5. 
Waucona: §., 2.50. Total, $68.70, of which $5.25 
is received through W. H. M. U. 

KANSAS— 

Chase: C. & S., 10. Cora: C. & S., 6.07. Dun- 
lap: C. & S., 2.30. Fall River: C. & S., 1. Gar- 
field: C. & S., 5. Kansas City: Pilgrim C. & §S., 
5. Lawrence: Plymouth C. & S., 22.14. Lin- 
wood: C. & §&., 2. Little River: C. & S., 5. 
Pauline: C. & S., 2. Pittsburg: C. & S., 4. 
Sabetha: C. & S., 40. Seneca: C. & S., 4.75. 
Severy: C. & S., 5.48. Topeka: Central C. & 
S., 7.58. Wichita: College Hill, 24.90. Total, 
$147.22, of which $122.32 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
KENTUCKY— 

Ludlow: 3. 

MAINE— 

Hampden: 1.85. Matinicus: §., 1.50. Old- 
town: S., 5. Portland: Williston, 60. Scar- 
boro: S., 5. South Paris: S., 5. Topsfield: 
S., 1. Total, $79.35. 

MARYLAND— 

Baltimore: Associate, 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Barnstable: Hyannis, 3. Boston: Dor- 

chester, Second, J. J. A., 355; Union, 44.10; So. 
Boston, Phillips, 30.64; Brighton, 4.88. Brook- 
line: Harvard, 42.34. Cambridge: Pilgrim, 
8.85. Chatham: S., 1.50. Chicopee: First 8., 
1.85. Cohasset: 4.52. Douglas: S., 5, Eas 
Longmeadow: S., 1.20. Edgartown: ‘S., 3. 
Everett: First, 7. Fall River: First 8., 20; 
Fowler S., 25. Falmouth: First 8., 38, EBram- 
ingham: Grace, 16.96. Great Barrington: 
Housatonic, 6.60. Groton: 55.38, Holbrook: S., 
95. Lawrence: ‘Trinity, 12.07. Lee: Cradle 
Roll, 3.57. Leicester: S., 5. Long Meadow: 
14.06. Marlboro: Union, 10.938. Medfield: 1. 
Melrose: Wast Side Chapel S., 2. Methuen: 
16.98. Montague: Millers alls, 4. New Salem: 
North, 2.75. Newton Center: First, 22.48. 
North Attleboro: Attleboro Malls, 10.14; Trin - 
ity S., 6. Plymouth: Manomet §S., 2. Shirley: 
Ss. 8. Somerset: 1.47. Somerville: Broad- 
way, 6.50. South Hadley: 11.22. Springfield; 
South, 5.20; Hope, 9.68, Taunton: Union, 5.29. 
Upton: 2.35. Walpole: 85.75. Waltham: 
9.64. West Boylston: §., 25. Whitman: 1.46. 
Wilbraham: 5; S., 5. Winchendon: First, 4. 
Worcester: TVirst S., 17.98. Worthington: 7. 
Yarmouth: West, 1.39. W. H. M, A. of Mass. 
and R. I.: 125. Total, $1,064.18, of which $125 
is received through W. H. M. A. 
MICHIGAN— 
Athens: §., 7. Detroit: First W. S., 3.15% 
Grand Rapids: First W. 5. 3.75. Helena: 
S., 1.60. St. Clair: C. & S., 30.60. Three Oaks: 
Bp..K. W. 600. White Cloud: S., 1.52. W. H. 
M. U.: 9.06. ‘Total, $656.68, of which $15.96 is 
received through W. H. M. U. 


702 
MINNESOTA— 

Hawley: 5.42. Minneapolis: First, 10; 
Plymouth, 41.46; Fifth Ave. S., 7.28; W. H. 
M. U.: 383.46. Monticello: 4.50. Northfield: 
41,12. St. Paul: Park, Friend, 2.50. 
Zumbrota: 4. Total, $149.74, of which 


$9.92 is C. D. Coll’ns and $33.46 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 


MISSOURI— 

St. Joseph: Tabernacle, 28.93. St. Louis: 
ee 711; Memorial S., 10. Supplies: 2.80. 
W. M. U.: 100.79. Total, $149.63, of which 
G07 79 is received eee W. H. M. U. and 
$10 is C. D. Coll’n 


MONTANA— 

Ballantine: §8., 7. Osborn: §S., 3. Total, 
$10 which is C. D. Coll’n. 

NEBRASKA— 

Albion: 5. Ballagh: Coll’n, 5.92. Brews- 
ter: S., 7.25. Calamus: Coll’n, 2.42. Cedar 
Valley: S., 57c. Comstock: S., 8.80. Elsmere: 
Coll’n, 4.20. Fairfield: S., 6. Halsey: S., 75c. 


Inland: German, 9. Kincaid Center: 5%., 
1.25. Lineoln: Plymouth §., 25.10. Loomis: 
S., 13. Olive Branch: German, 1.40. Omaha: 
Cherry Hill S., 12.73; Parkvale, 5. Princeton: 
German, 1.60. Rose ‘Bud: S., 80ce. Seribner: 
4.85. Silver Creek: S., 4.73. South Platte: S., 
1.75. West Hamilton: S., 1.85. Total, $123.97, 


of which $44.63 is C. D. Coll’ns. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 


Antrim: S., 1.50. Canterbury: 1; S., 6.50. 


Claremont: 4.42. Colebrook: C. & S., 2. Han- 
over: Dartmouth | College, Churebh of Christ, 
40. Newington: 2.75. Seabrook: South, 50c. 
Temple: © S., 5. ‘Tilton and Northfield: 20. 


Wakefield: S., 2. W. H. M. U.: 5. wee 
$90.67, of which $5. 00 is received through W. 
M. U. and $6.50 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
NEW JERSEY— 

East Orange: Trinity S., 10. Nutley: S., 
a Plainfield: -S., 10. Westfield: 38.50. W. 

< WES US ce 140: Total, eee of which $140.00 

i “received through W.'H. M. U. 
NEW YORK— 

Briarcliff Manor: S., 7.61. Brooklyn: Clin- 
ton Ave., 51.12; Parkville, 5.44; Ocean Ave., 6; 
Borough Park §., 3; Friend, 25. Buffalo: 


Friend, 10. Howells. 2.28. Massena: 14.34, 
Middletown: North St. S., 3. North Evans: 
1.60. Rennsselaer: S., 15. Schenectady: First 
Satobes Spencerport: 6.05. Syracuse: 
Geddes, 7.77. Wellsville: S., 16.13. Total,, 
$177.96, of which $14.23 is C. D, Coll'ns. 


NORTH CAROLINA— 
Dry Creek: 65c. 
NORTH DAKOTA— 
* Abercrombie: W. S., 1.85. 
ezer S., 6.30. Bentley: 3.68. Bethel: 5. oe 
Grass: St. Markus, 2.25; Emmons, 12.50 
Cooperstown: Tirst W. §., 9.50. Elbowoods: 
W. S., 3. Fargo: First W.:.8., 8.75. Fort 
Clark: 56c. Garrison: 1.83. Hensler: 35c. 
Hoosier: S., 65c. Lakota: W.S., 4. Leipzig: 
Ebenezer §., 1. Marion: §S., 12.35. Michigan: 
W. S., 5. Richardton: 1.99. Sanger: 54c. 
Sentinel Butte: AW Ss a G: Stanton: 32¢. 
Washburn: = 1,11. Total, $88.08, of which 
$18.65 is C. D. Coll’ns and $38.10 is received 
through W. H. M. U. 


Anamoose: Wben- 


OHIO— . 
Bellevue: 16.50. Chardon: 5.25. Chatham: 
S., 7. Cleveland: Pilgrim, 61; Denison Ave. 


Ss) 11.50; Emanuel, 
3.58. Fort Recovery: 


Columbus: Plymouth, 
S., 12.72. Hudson: W. 


S., 5.73. Huntsburg: S., 7.75; 8., 2. Jefferson: 
S., 25. Oberlin: Iirst, 15.55. Painesville: First, 
3.75. Pittsfield: S., 5.50. Sandusky: 2.66. 


Wayland: S., 8.60. West Williamsfield:  §S., 
10. Total, $209.09, of which $138.57 is C.D. 
ene and $5.73 is received through W. H. 
OREGON— 

Fernvale; §., 1.05. Portland: Pilgrim §., 
7.70; Sunnyside, 10; Ebenezer, 12.50. Smith 
River: 2.20, Supplies: 30c. Total, $33.75, of 
which $7.70 is C. D. Coll’n. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— 

Coaldale: First S., 2. Lansford: Welsh S., 
2. Philadelphia: Central, 11. Pittsburg: 
Arlington §S., 1.50. Smithfield: East S., 5. 
Total, 21.50. 4 
RHODE ISLAND— 

Central Falls: 9.52. Chepachet: 1. Provi- 
dence: Beneficent, 36.06. Westerly: Pawca- 
tuck, 5. Woonsocket: Globe, 8.30: S., 5; Sr. 


C. EL; 2J7.-C, Be Potle serce- 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Aden: Coll’n, 55c. 
Brentford: 4; S., 6. 
1.46. Conata: 45c. 


Belle Fourche: 22.01. 
Chalk Butte: Friend, 
Elk Point: 7.10. Gann 
Valley: Friend, 50. Hermosa: S., 4.65. 
Hoover: S., 1. Imlay: Coll’n, 50c. Kube 
Table: S., 4. Pleasant Valley: 2) Table Top: 
Sie Wakonda: S., 11.48. Total, $116.20, of 
which $40.66, is C. D. Collns. f . 
TEXAS— 

Farwell: 10. Friona, 80c. 
VERMONT— 
Arlington: 
2. Pittsford: 
Sheldon, 4.80. 


Total, $10.80. 


Hast 8., 5. Montgomery Center:. 
27.90. Post Mills: S., 3.25. 
Stowe: S., 4.44. West Fairlee: 


S., 1.92. Total, $49.31, of which $6.44 is C. D. 
Coll’ns. ; 
WASHINGTON— 


Deer Park: S., 30.05; W. H. S., 150. Endicott: 
German, 10. North Yakima: S., 16.. Seattle: 
University S., 32.08; Greenlake, 8.44; S., 31.56. 


Supplies: 16.11. Total, $294.24, of which 
$118.13 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
WISCONSIN— 

La Crosse: 15. 

INCOME. 

Hducalron. <.5% seas nee hanna ot eae ee ate $33.20 
Literatures. 5 ssccderthel ac ka otwls siete ae oie 1.00 

Total, $5,026.19, of iio $820.43 is C. 15) 


Se and $702.76 is received through W. H.. 


During the month the Society has aided 41 
schools of which 21 were newly organized. 


MONTICELLO 


The Hotel for Comfort 


AdiannG Gi N. d Be 
MODERN, HIGH-CLASS, HOMELIKE 
Excellent Table and Service 


Splendid lo¢ation. Centre ofall attractions. Ex- 
ceptionally well equipped for the comfort of guests 
at all seasons of the year, Always open. Elevator. 
Sun parlors. Private baths. Refined surroundings. 
Suitable for ladies unaccompanied. Social d'ver- 
sions. Orchestra. Capacity 500. Reduced Rates. 
$2.00 up Daily. Special Weekly. American plan. 
Write for rates and illustrated art folder of house. 


A, CONRAD EKHOLM, Owner and Prop. 


Geass THE BEST WAY 
\ wy Seed The use of the INDIVID. 


UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has inereased the 
atteudance at the Lord’s 
Supper in thousands of 
— ehurches, It will doso for 
your church. Send for illus- 
trated price list, 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. 

1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


POCKET S.S.COMMENTARY 
}FOR 1911. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
on Lessons and Text for the whole 
year, with right-to-the-point practical 
HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 
|Smail in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
|Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1911, also 
}Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
| Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25c. Morocco 85e, 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 


FOR CLERGYMEN 
SuItTs FROM $20.00 


COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Aye. New York 


AROUND THE WORLD FOR $11 
BHvangelistic Travelogs to Win Souls 
to Christ. STEREOPTICONS, 
Reflectoseopes and Moving 
Picture Machines, Leading 
Lanterns at lowest prices. 


The Christian Lantern Slide & Lecture 
‘wer UP YOUR EYES AND 100K ON INE HINTS 


; Bureau, Y.M.C,A. Bldg., Chicago, Il 
Mention Ad No, 950 


E WORE Mr aay 
why oe 


oh 


"Church Plans and Designs" 


A Booklet, sent for 2c Stamp 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
814 E. Fellows St. 
Give name of Church. 


Dixon, Illinois. 


s 80 pages brimful of useful information, beauti- 
fully illustrated. The leading hotels described, 
withrates, city map,amusements, excursions,etc. The 
only reliable, complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 


Atlantic City Free Information Bureau 


Send 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
\X 10S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N.d. 


writes: ‘‘Eighteen ordersone day—profit $22.50. 


Write for territory today. Biggest 
seller ever invented. No experience 
necessary. Edw. McGough,0O., says: 
“‘Made $160.00 last week. 
Easiest thing in the world, Every- 
body buys.’’ E. J. Dirr, Michigan, 
No trick at all—just 


show and take the order.’’ 


New Chemical fire extinguisher. 
Death to any fire. ; 
. We want you to be our agentin yourterritory. You can make $4000.00 this year. 


Even a child can use it. 
essary 


But don’tdelay, Investigate. 


Absolutely guaranteed. Always ready. Acts instautly. 
A marvel of science. Sellsitself.. No talking nec- 


AMAZING INVENTION 


. J. B hman, O., says:“Sold 15 first day. Going fine, fine, FINE, ship 250 at once. Hurrah 
Sh ee I. C. Gordon, Ind., telegraphs: *‘Ship 150 today. All sold out. Everybody 


He said; ‘The fast- 
O.R. Joy, 


Reference: The Bank of as 
Capital: $1,000,000.00 


Illustration 
drawn from 
Life 


Anyone can successful- 


ly dothis work. All we 
require is honesty and 
industry. No exper- 
ience necessary. We 
teach you how to make one-minute 
demonstrations that simply amaze 
everybody. You will demonstrate to 
homes, schools, theatres, factories, 
churches, public buildings, fire de- 
partments, city councils, etc. Every- 
body is interested. Everybody a 
customer. Workcan be done in 
spare time at the start, if necessary. 
2.Women successful the same as men. 


ne 


Registered, 
U.S. P. 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 
Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a specialty 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON - MASS. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 2s cents 
to RuMForp CeaueAd. WontesPrevidence, R.1,, 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


FOR GOOD MUSIC 


Winona Hymns 
The King’s Praise, No. 2 


Sample Copies: 
Manila, 15 Cents; Cloth, 23 Cents 


Coronation Hymns 


Alexander's Gospel Songs 
No. 2 
~ Sample: 

Limp Cloth, 25 Cents; Board, 30 Cents 


PROFITS DEVOTED TO 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 


PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 
156 5th Avenue New York City 
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It is bound to clean! When nothing else 


“|| will start dirt and stain, you know Sapolio will 
do it. Paint or pans, marble or metal, floors, . 
lavatories and almost everything cleanable ||% 


43)|| yields to the most economical of cleaners, : 


es that big cake that does not waste or melt. 
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All Charges Prepaid 
Subject to Examination 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Temporal 


Blessings 
BIBLE 


One out of every 
ten verses in the 
Bible relates to 
temporal blessings 
THE TEMPORAL 
BLESSINGS BIBLE 

is prepared for those 
desiring to learn the 
“exceeding greatand 
precious promises” 

of God with regard 

to the present _hap- 
iness of His chil- 
dren. All these great 
promises have been 
carefully sought out 

and marked with 
colored ink that the 

7 reader may be able to 
turn rapidly from one 
verse or passage to an- 
other on any subject re- 
lating to temporal blessings 


Brings JOY and COMFORT 


to all who use it. Ministers, 
Teachers, Christian Workers, as 
well as the General Reader will 
find this the most comforting and 
helpful edition of the Bible. 
Bound in Fine Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, with overlapping covers (like illus- 
tration), round corners, gold edges, red under- 
neath. Size of page 84+ x 5} inches, beautifully 
printed in large clear type on extra fine paper. 
SPE C IAL - The Temporal Blessings Bible will be 
SENT FREE for examination, all 
OFFER charges prepaid. Ifit does not please 
you, returnit at ourexpense. Ifit does please 
you, remit the special introductory price, 


Published at $4.75, but for 
quick introduction we offer it 
at the SPECIAL PRICE 
OF $2.50. 


FREE 


Special 
Offer 
Below 


THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Largest 

American 


Bible Pub- 
lishers 
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J.H. JOWETT’S WORKS 
The Transfigured Church 


12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 


A truly remarkable portrayal of what 
the Church might beif it fully availed 
itself of all the forces and powers at its 
disposal. The great Birmingham preacher 
is seen in this volume at his very best and 
the remarkable skill in expression, in 
clarity of thought and breadth of sympa- 
thy are manifest on every page. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman says: 


“The twenty-two sermons in Mr. Jowett’s ‘The 
Transfigured_ Church,’ are to me remarkable in 
every way. Ihave never read sermons which suv 
thrilled me. They will be to all who study them an 
inspiration to better living. ‘To all ministers they 
will be models of perfect sermonizing, and each 
message will suggest many new lines of study and 
work. I consider it a great privilege to help widen 
the circulation of such a great book as this.’’ 

THE PASSION FORSOULS. 16mo. Cloth, net.50 
THE HIGH CALLING. Meditations on St. Paul’s 
Letters to the Philippians. 12mo.Cloth, net $1.25 


THE DAILY ALTAR. 32mo. Cloth . ......net .25 


FOR SALE BY 


PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 


156 Fifth Avenue New York 


MONTICELLO 


The Hotel for Comfort 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
MODERN, HIGH-CLASS, HOMELIKE 


Excellent Table and Service 


Splendid locaticn. 
ceptionally well equipped for the comfort of guests 
at all seasons of the year. Always open. Elevator. 


Centre ofall attractions. Ex- 


Sun parlors. Private baths. Refined surroundings. 
Suitable for ladies unaccompanied. Social d‘ver- 
sions. Orchestra. Capacity 500, Reduced Rates. 
$2.00 up Daily. Special Weekly. American plan. 
Write for rates and illustrated art folder of house. fe 


A, CONRAD EKHOLM, Owner and Prop. 
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It is over sixteen months since the close of the Joint Campaign of 1909. 

Most of the pledges were paid within a few months. The remainder 
have been gradually coming in up to the present time. The treasurer is now 
able to make an approximately complete and final report. Friends of the 
Societies will be interested to note that of over 10,000 pledges amounting to 
$328,000, only 1% will remain unpaid when certain entirely reliable pledges 
as indicated below are received. 

The Societies are grateful to God and to their constituency for the new 
era in their work and plans, which was made possible by the success of the 
Campaign. The unity of the work at home and abroad is felt as never before. 
The churches have been brought into closer sympathy with the mission cause. 
New friends have been made for all aspects of the work. Systematic and 
thoughtful giving has been promoted. The outlook for growth in fruitful 


service is bright. 
Financial Statement. 


Sa SITET ES CE tr os ct on oie oon 3 x einve win @ ous Sin Be 0 sini ei oceswuni’e'e 3 $328,300.98 
EES RSET Nea at OT cee cishee Ase ate keinie vie Me c'see'e ces ways sieve 526.66 
SRP TI SINTATIEE E LCUIDES sce vid verse lele'c ode ci ccie see eins pects ee eens e ee ee ees $328,827.64 
Credit 
lo GS SS Gs a een $146,285.87 
Te AD OS Tee a a 79,891.05 
Dads be aT AGT we SEE gt et ie eee 46,917.92 
USGL EL WONG Ba) os RE aye ee ne $273,094.84 
Division of Surplus. Share of Cam- 
Gross paign expenses Net 
To 
ML ee irra dierecs © alWRV be.» <.v.0lo:9':8 $16,386.42 5,863.42 10,523.00 
CE TES hess a ee ee ee es 13,820.00 13,559.00 261.00 
A PO eG ay wae eis d vicina ass 8 56 gy 00-8 7,337.00 3,456.00 3,881.00 
Roa Om ETS Cyan Pee | ISDS wicks fx ale isra si x's 5,000.00 5,000.00 
[tk SS oly) cae ee en eee ee 3,230.00 3,230.00 
Se Ce ERY crate omy oie ee fen elk nisin x cies 2,935.00 2,935.00 
PE aC eee SOR ee ssiey vxereuies 1,170.00 1,170.00 
49,878.42 22,878.42 —27,000,00 49,878.42 
$322,973.26 
Hopeful unpaid pledges ..........cccec ess cuecccerecceesencececs $2,511.50 
DEL) MNDAIG HICULES Wun esas cece ach uv nes ndadaveserensence 3,305.95 
36.93 
Ses en RR eC Lie ave Weide ays tala Wee eie's ae tadvescece $ 5,854.38 


Wits E. Loucer, Secretary. Lucien C. WarRNER, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Associate Secretary; 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Continuous effort is being put upon the plans for the San Francisco 
meeting. Owing to exigencies of railway travel, the date has been pushed 
forward one day later than announced in our last issue. The meeting will be 
held June 7-9. It is expected that the first party of from six to ten persons, 
representing the National Council, the Congregational Brotherhood, and the 
Home Missionary Society, will leave for southern California May 23, spending 
the intervening time in visiting the churches of California. The second and 
larger party will leave New York, June 1, spending Sunday in Denver and 
vicinity and proceeding to San Francisco, reaching there on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, June 7. After the two days’ meeting in that city, as many of 
those in attendance as can do so, will extend their visit to the Congregational 
churches of Oregon and Washington. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Arrangements for “The World in Boston” are going forward with vigor. 
The interest in the Exposition is spreading throughout New England and 
beyond its bounds. Rehearsals have begun for the Pageant of Darkness and 
Light which is to be given each day throughout the month during which the 
Exposition is held. A call has been issued for five thousand persons to assist 
in this presentation, serving in relays. It should be understood that ‘The 
World in Boston” has a perfectly definite and exclusive missionary aim. 
It will endeavor, first of all, to be an intensely interesting and instructive 
spectacle in itself, to the end that those who visit it may be made to realize 
the dimensions and significance of the missionary undertaking and to take a 
personal interest in its promotion. 


¢ ¢ 


The sudden death of Rev. R. DeWitt Mallary, D.D., President of the 
American International College at Springfield, Massachusetts, robs home mis- 
sionary societies of a valuable ally and co-laborer. Dr. Mallary in taking up 
the work of the college three years ago entered upon.a most laborious and 
difficult task. But the unreserved devotion and sympathetic intelligence which 
he brought to the work of educating the youth of the foreign-speaking peoples 
in the United States speedily enabled him to put the internal life of the col- 
lege in good order, while his courage, courtesy, and energy won an enlarging 
circle of supporters to its aid. A great company who knew and loved 
him, mourn his loss. It will be hard to fill his place. 


£ 2 © 
The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America met January 25th at Washington, D. C. Twenty denomina- 
tions were represented. The routine business connected with the close of 
the last calendar year was presented, and plans laid and a budget adopted 
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for the ensuing year. The Council now has in its service a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Research Secretary, and two District Secretaries. The work of 
organizing state and city federations is being pushed forward. The Social 
Service Commission reported a year of preliminary endeavor, and was given 
an enlarged grant for the work of the year to come. The Committee called 
at the White House and paid its respects to President Taft. 


¢ ¢ # 


The International Sunday School Association, which holds its triennial 
World Convention at San Francisco, June 20-27, has decided to make the 
first day of the session Home Mission Day. A commission of twelve men 
actively identified with home mission work has been asked to arrange the 
program for the day. The plan will be to make a panoramic presentation of 
the theme, as complete as possible, and to present definite plans for pro- 
moting home mission interest in the Sunday-schools of the country. 

ee e£ ¢€ 

The semi-annual meeting of the Home Missions Council was held in 
Washington, D. C., January 24. An unusually large number of delegates, 
representing some ten home missionary societies, was in attendance. Special 
interest centered in the subject of missions among the Indians. Plans were 
also laid for pushing forward the scheme of interdenominational co-operation 
on Western missionary fields which was inaugurated last spring. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Woman’s Council for Home Missions was present at 
a part of the session, and a joint plan was agreed upon for holding a series 
of institutes the coming fall and winter. Announcement of these will be made 
later. A committee was appointed to secure an interchange of printed matter 
among the Societies. It is expected that certain leaflets, equally available 
for all, will be syndicated by this committee, thereby reducing the cost for 
each Society. 

&# 2 ‘¢$ 

One of our Superintendents in a recent report tells us of a layman in 
his state who has helped the people in the little village where he has a summer 
home to secure a church with two other outlying buildings used for church 
services and another large frame structure used for social purposes. More 
than this, he has given unstintedly of his own time and strength, often 
speaking twice or thrice on Sunday and going into the homes of the people 
praying with them and seeking to lead them to Christ. All these activities 
have been in addition to the burdens of an exacting and successful business 
career. May such men multiply, and may God give them strength for the 
tasks which their generous hearts lead them to assume! 


¢ £2 € 


The Southern California Conference at a very largely attended meeting 
recently decided upon important changes in the handling of their system of 
missionary contributions. Instead of asking the churches to gather their gifts 
and forward undesignated to a central state office, where they would be divided 
and forwarded to the various Societies, the churches will now be requested 
to make their contributions upon such plan as may be decided upon in each 
local church, having regard to a table of percentages recommended by the 
State Conference. Presentations of the work of each Society through secre- 
taries and missionaries will be solicited, and every endeavor made to keep the 
donors in vital relations with the actual work being done on the field. We 
believe that this plan will commend itself to pastors and people, and that it 
will not be long before Southern California’s goal of $50,000 for missions 
will be reached. 


MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


WENTY members of the Board and Executive Committee gathered 
F around the long table in the parlor of Chicago Theological Seminary on 
January 18th, for the annual review of the field and the laying of plans 
for the next fiscal year. President Woodrow presided, and Mr. M. P. Stevens 
was elected Clerk. In view of the approaching meeting at San Francisco, with 
the heavy draft of time and money which it will require, the State Superintend- 
ents and Secretaries were not asked to appear in person, but submitted their 
statements and estimates in writing. These proved of unusual interest, so much 
so, indeed, that large portions of them have been duplicated and circulated 
among the members of the Board for a second reading. Among the subjects 
receiving frequent mention in these reports were the efforts being made to 
increase the salaries of ministers, the constant pressure of work for immigrant 
peoples, the gratifying progress made by the Apportionment Plan and the occa- 
sional readjustments and perplexities of which it is the cause, the need and the 
difficulty of securing co-operative relations with other denominations, the 
enlarging call for city expenditure and the increasing cost of securing sites and 
erecting church buildings, the unabated importance of rural work, and the 
rapid growth of population in the Far West. 

The presentation of the Society’s finances in the reports of the Treasurer 
and the Finance Committee called forth many expressions of gratification. 
In the last two years the Society has carried its current work, paid its heavy 
debt, started a legacy equalization fund, and secured-a basis of contributions 
which for twelve months past has enabled it to escape making even temporary 
loans. The shadow on this picture, however, is the fact that the expenditures 
on the mission field have been lifted but little from the low level established 
during the time of financial drought. We are avoiding debt at the price of 
continuously curtailed work. The Directors, while continuing the conservative 
policy of the past, did, however, venture on the warrant of the present out- 
look to increase the appropriations for the coming year in three or four states. 
The rest must wait until the churches issue the word of command. 


A large number of minor matters were disposed of by the Board. It 
voted to share in the expenses of the Apportionment Commission. Proposed 
constitutional changes were postponed, awaiting suggestions from the Com- 
mission of Nineteen. The duties of sub-committees were defined and enlarged. 
The close relation with the foreign institutes of Chicago Seminary, existing 
for some years past, was continued. Steps were taken to secure contributions 
from Directors and officers of the Society sufficient to pay a large part of the 
expenses of the San Francisco meeting. The question of undertaking work 
among the Finns was reported upon by the Standing Committee on Immi- 
grant Work. Action was postponed, pending further investigation. A special 
committee was appointed to consider and report as to some method for 
providing special funds to assist in initial expense of starting work in important 
centers. In the consideration of these and like matters the Board continued 


in session for a day and a half, adjourning to meet in June in connection 
with the annual meeting. 


New members of the Board present were Messrs. Rollins of Iowa, 
Nethercut of Wisconsin, and Buchanan of North Dakota; also Stevens of 
New Jersey, from the Executive Committee. It is expected that next January 
the full conference of state and national officials will be resumed, bringing 
together about sixty men from all parts of the United States. 


‘THANKSGIVING THEMES 


N the section of this month’s issue conducted by the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Federation, a program is presented for a thank offering meeting. 
_ In harmony with this thought, we are glad to speak of some of the occa- 
sions for gratitude which the Congregational Home Missionary Society pos- 
sesses as it journeys down the pathway of 1911. 
The first that comes to mind is the visible progress which has been 
made toward 


CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION. 


Through the Home Missions Council and the Federal Council of Churches 
much has been accomplished toward bringing the different denominations 
to survey the field and with due regard for one another’s interests to prosecute 
their plans. It must not be assumed that this process has gone very far. 
But sectarianism is such a pernicious and pertinacious thing that one may 
pardonably rejoice over even small progress toward its destruction. 

In line with this tendency there has also been a growing closeness of 
relationship between 


HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


In ways too numerous to recount, representatives of the one cause and the 
other are giving evidence of their appreciation of the essential oneness of the 
two, and of their mutual helpfulness. The growing popularity and larger 
inclusiveness of the Apportionment Plan are among these indications. 

Then, too, the time has at last come when our Society is able to take 
steps looking to the 


STRENGTHENING OF ITS CITY WORK. 


This has long been needed, and the swift recent growth of our cities accentu- 
ates the need. Mr. Swartz, the newly-chosen Associate Secretary of the 
Society, coming from large experience and acquaintance with city problems, 
will give practically his whole time to this branch of our task, on lines which 
are now being worked out. 


THE FINANCIAL HISTORY 


of the past fourteen months has contained much to give us cheer. While 
it cannot be truthfully said that the gifts are such as to indicate a marked 
and enthusiastic purpose to give home missions the support needed, it is 
yet true that the increase has been distinct and adequate to keep the Society 
out of debt on the basis of the restricted scale of expenditure which it was 
compelled to adopt during the years of debt. We remember with especial 
gratitude the friends who have made large conditional gifts, available when 
they have passed away, and others who have left us generous sums by will. 
The efforts of our missionaries in the field have been, as it seems to us, of 


UNUSUAL FRUITFULNESS. 


Mr. McQuarrie, with the gospel boat, Evangel No. 1, in Florida; Mr. Marsh, 
in Houston, Texas; Dr. Hopkins, in Gary, Indiana; the Montana Band, just 
beginning their work in that great state; Mr. Goodwin, setting our affairs in 
order in Utah; Mr. Dietrich, pressing into the new settlements in the western 
half of South Dakota; with a great company of others, east, west, north, 
and south, have wrought successfully and hopefully. From the self-sup- 
porting state societies similar reports come. From Mr. Harbutt, leading the 
forces of Maine, on the far northeast, to Mr, Larkin, in like service for 
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Southern California, in the far southwest; from Washington, just assuming 
self-support, back to the Connecticut and Massachusetts societies, now past 
their hundredth birthdays, there is the same alert and resolute endeavor to 


meet present-day conditions. 


BEST OF ALL, 


we have had the continuing sense that it is the work of Christ which we are 


doing, and that His presence has been with us. 


Though our faith has been 


imperfect and our love far too cold, we have not been allowed to forget that 
all we do or seek to do will come to naught unless divine power dwell in it. 
With gratitude for the past and hope for the future, we go forward to such 


tasks as He shall appoint. 


AN OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


By Rev. James L. Hill, D.D., Salem, Mass. 


In Two Parts. 


“FU ERE in a library is an entire 
H alcove filled with printed pub- 
lic references to the phenome- 

nal work of the Iowa Band. Grace P. 
Davis devotes to them a striking 
chapter in her “Congregational Hero 
Tales.” The pastor of the church at 
Nashua, Iowa, “as an incentive to 
missionary zeal,” publishes an address 
on the Iowa Band, by a daughter of 
one of its members, delivered before 
‘his ladies’ missionary society. The 
Iowa State Historical Society has 
given them large space in its “An- 
nals,” and the entire eighty pages will 
be given to them in April. We have 
assembled here uncounted reports of 
missionary addresses where their 
labors are recited for inspirational ef- 
fects. It is probable that individual 
secretaries and other Christian 
workers can be named that have each 
referred to their work in public at 
least a hundred times. More than 
half of those who composed the mem- 
bership of this notable group have 
left to me their accumulations, made 


Note.—In the order of their ages, the 
members of the Iowa Band were: Harvey 
Adams, Edwin B. Turner, Daniel Lane, 
Erastus Ripley, James J. Hill, Benjamin 
A. Spaulding, Alden B. Robbins, Horace 
Hutchinson, Ephraim Adams, Ebenezer 
Alden, and William Salter. 


Part One. 


through two generations, of historical 
teferences to their fruitful and sug- 
gestive mission, and I believe it is 
demonstrated that enlisting, organiz- 
ing, directing, and substantially, at the 
first, supporting, the Iowa Band in its 
work as it gave just the right initia- 
tive, at just the right time, in just the 
right place, is The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society’s crowning 
achievement. It has no peer in the 
home work of other denominations, 
and there is probably nothing that will 
equal it, in its outcome, in the Protes- 
tant history of mankind. I believe 
that a careful study of home mission- 
ary undertakings in the entire annals 
of the Church justifies this position. 
Now there is no such thing as an 
accident. Everything has a cause, if 
we can only find it. Hence when we 
come upon any great result, some- 
thing occasioned it, and an analysis of 
the agencies and influences and con- 
ditions that conspired to produce this 
effect may be suggestive. 
First——These men had a rallying 
cry. There is great power in a ban- 
ner with a device. The world stands 
aside to look at men who seem to 
know where they are going. The 
other great religious movements in 
history have had a slogan. It lifts. 
It concentrates. It enlists. Times are 
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always dull when there is no watch- 
word, no show of colors, no raising 
of a standard, no unfurling of en- 
sign or.symbol. These men all had 
a scutcheon. This was the insignia— 
“Each to found a church; all a col- 
lege.” Like Old Glory, this flag had 
a history, a beginning, and we know 
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their office, and the people took them 
in their work at their own estimate of 
it. “Voted, That in case the Governor 
declines to recommend a day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving, that we recommend 
to our churches to observe the last 
Thursday in December (not Novem- 
ber) as such.” Here is the logic of 
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THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT DENMARK, IOWA 


The first church of our order in the state. 
Subsequently 16 feet were added to its length. 


24 feet long. 


The building was originally 25 feet wide and 
It was covered with split oak 


boards four feet long, smoothed with a drawknife; the floor was loose; the walls unplastered; 
the whole unpainted. The pulpit was made of two cottonwood boards in front and one on 
each side, all perpendicular; with one black walnut board nailed across the top; the whole, 


complete, could not have cost a dollar. 


This was the cradle of Congregationalism in Iowa. 
They always looked back to it as did Pilgrim to the 


of the members of the Iowa Band. 
House Beautiful. 


when it was earliest given to the free 
air of heaven. It had its inspiration ; 
it did its work. They rang true to 
their motto. They did it. Their 
praise is in all the churches. Their 
record is on high. More than this, 
Second.—In the name of God, they 
set up their banner. They connected 
their work in the community, in edu- 
cation, and in the state, with the or- 
ganized churches. Intelligence, tem- 
perance, politics—these were not one 
thing and their home missionary work 
another. What they did for the com- 
munity or the commonwealth, they did 
as home missionaries, and this was 
understood to be so. They magnified 


Here occurred the ordination of most 


holy action, determined effort, invin- 
cible courage, all combining to produce 
a conviction of sincerity, of earnest- 
ness, and of vigorous, all-conquering 
principle. Here are your state builders. 
They are determined. ‘In case the 
Governor declines.” You see it had 
been put up to him by them. These 
things were all talked over in their 
State Associations, and they acted to- 
gether, and acted as a religious force. 
Such a power is mightily effective. 
“The blessing came.” It spread into 
surrounding western states where it 
had been unknown. It abides, and the 
churches did it, and it redounds to 
them, and is part of their antecedents. 
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It is obvious that these men were 
more capable and potential because 
they were bunched. They believed in 
the power of together. They learned 
to co-operate. They accomplished by 
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Andover, and then mind came to act 
on mind and a little of the individu- 
ality of each was imparted to the 
others, and the tendrils of esteem, of 
affection, and of sympathetic inter- 


THE FIRST COLLEGE BUILDING AT DAVENPORT, 1848 


their united influence what they could 
not have done had they been scattered, 
one by one, over a larger territory. 
Their usefulness and value were en- 
hanced, moreover, by the very di- 
versity of their gifts and the opposite- 
ness of their temperaments. To- 
gether they were like an orchestra, 
where each performer has his own in- 
strument and plays from an individual 
score, but together with the others 
produces perfect harmony. It is the 
best and truest example of a united 
brotherhood that is to be found in 
any Christian or civilized land. They 
were entire strangers to each other, 
from distant, unlike places, from the 
largest city to the obscurest hamlet, 
until they gathered to use the same 
looks, to pursue like studies, with the 
same lessons, in the same class room, 
with the same teachers in college in 
Some cases, and later particularly at 


est were thrown out and fastened, 
and this, with their common purpose 
and united labors and community of 
feeling, touching the whole of their 
life’s work, strengthens as the years 
rise and fall. Erastus Ripley was 
the best classical scholar among them, 
Daniel Lane was a “born teacher,” 
and so both nurtured the new frontier 
college in its infancy. William Salter, 
whose recent death has swept the 
work of the Iowa Band up lately 
into a fresh prominence, was the most 
bookish, and kept a minute journal 
and diary, but for which there would 
be many a fact of their history lost. 
There was no one master mind among 
them. Not any individual can be 
pointed out and remembered as the 
crator of the group, of outstanding 
ability, unless it be the ardent Horace 
Hutchinson, who was assigned to the 
largest place in the state, and is often 
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referred to as “trumpet-tongued,” and 
he was early and first to fall. The 
man who knows best the results of 
their work says that home missions 
is most indebted in Iowa to Ephraim 
Adams. Like the others, he hung out 
a banner. This was his symbol, re- 
iterated in his writings and his charges 
to pastors—‘“Be Association men.” 
Its significance was tenfold when 
magazines and telephones, railroads 
and bridges, were lacking. And it 
was worth a year of toil to go up to 
the feast of fellowship where they 
planned together for a great cause 
and where their hearts were kindled. 
It thrills the feelings of anyone who 
knew the men, to read in the scant, 
short, insufficient, inadequate report 
ef their meeting in 1850—‘‘The con- 
ference on Monday morning was dis- 
tinguished by the warm flow of 
sympathy and affection, a high tone 
ef spirituality, and the expression of 
the most earnest desire to do good.” 
As it perfectly exemplifies the next 


Last LEetTeR oF Dr. SALTER TO THE Home Missionary Society. 
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point in our analysis, carefully note 
what material is cast on the frame. 

I wish I could print “in letters of 
living light” the sentence which I am 
to quote, as it reveals an altogether 
inadequately recognized factor in the 
genesis of Iowa. In the peerless state 
between the great rivers, women, a3 
a Christian force, found themselves, 
and we read, “The wives also of the 
ministers, anxious to share in the 
enterprise of founding the college, re- 
solved to raise one hundred dollars 
out of their own resources, and 
seventy dollars was subscribed by 
fourteen who were present.” One of 
them, my mother, who died at 
the age of twenty-eight, exclaimed, 
“Somebody must be built into these 
foundations!” In intellect, social 
power, fervor, appreciation of oppor- 
tunity; in acceptance and favor with 
the people; they were in no wise in- 
ferior to the royal men whose work 
has had such wide acclaim. They 
possessed the rare quality of win- 
ningness. After religion 
they supplied that of 
which a new field stands 
in perishing need—tact. 
With great effect, these 
heaven-sent women, con- 
trolled by certain beliefs 
and motives, exhibited in 
Iowa, heroism, the Puri- 
tan spirit, and the ideals 
of the Pilgrims. They 
were lamps lighted by 
New England, and _ they 
diffused their beams over 
vast stretches of prairie 
which was still well nigh 
unruffled by human device. 
The men had the holy am- 
bition to build, and the 
women the heavenly pur- 
pose to co-operate by pass- 
ing the bricks. I know the 
sentiments in the churches 
and the response that will 
be given to this expression, 
and it is pleasant to be- 
come for a moment the 
mouthpiece of a united and 
enthusiastic and grateful 
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niultitude. To speak of these effec- 
tive, warm-hearted leaders, full of 
initiative, mother-wit, refinement, 
simply as the wives of the mission- 
aries, is not to rise high enough to do 
them justice. The churches where 
they served will not stand for less 
than the outright recognition of what 
they were and what they brought to 
pass. Talk about the celibacy of the 
clergy—after observations in early 
Iowa it is a travesty. In one branch 
of the Church, it is commended in 
their literature for its appropriateness 
in missions. Not with the work on 
hand of the home missionaries in 
Towa. That work went forward home 
foremost. The home was the unit. It 
was the force. The home did it. It 
supplied just the power and the in- 
fluence and the example and the spirit 
that the community needed. No mat- 
ter how humble the fare and limited 
the courses, all the members of the 
family must be ready to sit down to- 
gether in an orderly way, and some 
attitude or token of recognition made 
expressing religious devotion, so that 
the simple breaking of bread became 
almost a sacrament. The people rise 
and stand on mention in public of the 
pame of Marcus Whitman, but ex- 
amine the work wrought and you find 
the fine hand of Narcissa Prentice, 
daughter of a judge, joining the 
church when eleven, and from her 
early years expressing the desire to be 
a missionary. I have _ repeatedly 
visited the scenes that Riggs, apostle 
tc the Indians, made a shrine for pil- 
grim feet, but his own happy phrase, 
“Mary and I,” gives the right order 
end suggests a truth. The instincts 
of these high-minded women co-oper- 
ating with the men, toward whom 
honor has been carried well nigh up 
tc canonization, taught them the use 
of another force, which one needs to 
have observed in its operation or to 
have felt in its results to appreciate its 
effectiveness, and that is the power 
of Christian hospitality. This was 
employed in the fullness of its power. 
Many people in the West felt them- 
selves to be exiles. From reasons of 
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fortune, in quest of health, or in a 
spirit of adventure, they were making 
a new start in a new country. From 
distant parts of the Union, even from 
different quarters of the globe, having 
diverse habits, accustomed to unlike 
methods of conducting public worship, 
these people are to be assimilated. The 
tome is the alembic. Until I saw its 
explanation in home missionary fields, 
i never dreamed of the reason that 
the New Testament so strongly in- 
sists upon Christian hospitality. Asa 
force in the West, its value is beyond 
computation. The primitive abode of 
these families, as I sit here, I can still 
distinctly see. In one of them I was 
born. 

I look behind, I look behind, 

’Tis beauty past that charms my mind; 
And in the silence I can hear 

Soft strains that cannot reach your ear. 


I look behind, I look behind, 

And clasp what you have ne’er divined; 
Yea, in the twilight rise for me, 

Dear forms that your eyes cannot see. 


HOME MISSION HELPS FOR 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
‘LOPICS 


The topic for March 26th is “Mis- 
sions in the United States—West.” 
This is the last topic for the year 
touching the work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and consequently the 
last for which we can furnish helps. 
For the remainder of the year the 
missionary topics deal with the foreign 
field. 

We have quite a variety of leaflets 
on work in the West. See the classi- 
fied list of publications in our Hand- 
book. Selections from the following 
are particularly recommended for use 
in connection with the topic this 
month : 

“Awheel and Afoot in Mormondom.” 
By Rev. John D. Nutting, Secretary of 
the Utah Gospel Mission, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“Under the Foothills.” A view of Mor- 
monism. By Rey. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D. 

“The American Frontier of To-day.” 
By Don O. Shelton. 

“The Formative Period.” 
the Western work. 


A plea for 
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“Creating a Frontier.” A leaflet on ir- 
rigation, with statistics, illustrations, etc. 

“When Father is a Missionary.” A fac- 
simile reproduction of a letter from the 
little daughter of a home missionary in 
Nebraska. 

“Opportunities in Western South Da- 
kota.” By Rev. Emil Dietrich, Belle 
Fourche, S. D. Showing the material 
prospects and religious need. 

“Real Pioneering.” The article under 
this title in the November American Mis- 
SIONARY, reprinted as a leaflet. 

“Montana in the Making.’ The re- 
sources and possibilities of the state, home 
life, woman’s work, the Montana Band, 
etc. 

“The Day’s Work” (quarterly leaflet) 
No. 9. Paragraphs about some interesting 
new churches, principally in the West. 
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“The Day’s Work” No. 10. The Mon- 
tana Band, and just a glimpse of its work. 


Various articles on the Western 
work appear in The Home Missionary 
magazine for February, 1907; May, 
1907; and October, 1908. 

The text-book by Rev. Ward Platt 
entitled “The Frontier,” is a study of 
the new West, and will be found very 
helpful. Price in cloth binding, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

For any. of the literature named 
above, apply to The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Sent free 
unless price is stated. 
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MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT ~~ 


By Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer - 


THE TREASURY |W 


Fe 


JANUARY RECEIPTS 


Cysees 


Total 


Contributions Interest Legacies 
RRM aiciels iene es sei e $19,924.35 $1,765.59 $20,670.32 $42,360.26 
OT ee eee 14,736.75 721.72 4,016.83 19,475.30 
Sere ee ee nee eo yi i aleinediiey | (mawettereiemisn | bansN RRO ie 
DIOCEORHOS Lass ccns se $5,187.60 $1,043,87 $16,653.49 $22,884.96 
FIRST TEN MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR, ENDING JANUARY 3I 
SET oe ceiabiige st Oe ICE $101,225.23 $13,485.62 $139,652.05 $254,372.90 
IOUT wee bare thes <<< 107,716.80 16,470.44 100,000,00 224,187.24 
RUT ORR o ois on eu se 2 $6,491.57 BPOSA. SS Woe aeeiaiaes ©) Pena ors 
DIGRTCRRE yaaa seis ve fares? haere e $39,662.05 $30, 185.66 


The receipts for January show a very large decrease as compared with 
January last year. This decrease appears in each of the three sources of 
support. This is in part explained by the fact that the books were kept open 
for five days in January and the contributions received during that period 
were credited on the December account. 

The efforts of the Apportionment Commission to have all churches send 
in their contributions in December, increased the receipts from churches for 
that month, but they show a corresponding decrease for the month of January, 
leaving the total from churches in December and January of this year almost 
exactly the same as last year. ; an, ; 

_ There has been a very material gain in personal gifts. The decrease 
in legacies has been unexpectedly large. In view of this, and also the fact 
that there has been no increase in church contributions, it 1s necessary that 
during the month of March we receive a large number of personal gifts in 
order to close our books on April 1st with all bills met. 


‘“‘WORLD IN BOSTON” NOTES 


Send to 4 Ashburton Place, Boston, for copies of the Exposition Herald. 

£ 2 ¢ 

Expositions in other cities will follow the one in Boston. Toronto and 
Cleveland are likely to be the next on the list. 

# 2 # 

Admission to the Exposition will be twenty-five cents. Season ticket, tw> 
dollars. Twenty-five cents will be charged for admission to the Pageant of 
Darkness and Light. Entrance from Exposition Hall. 

e¢ ¢ @®@ 

Rev. T. B. Richards, of South Boston, is lieutenant of the immigrant 

section, to be provided by this Society. 
£ 2 #¢ 

Other home mission scenes will be—The Indian, prepared by the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church; The Negro, by the American 
Missionary Association ; The Frontier, by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society; Porto Rico, by the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


. A SUGGESTION AS TO HOW THE EXPOSITION WILL LOOK 


THe Main Haty or “Tue Orrent in Lonpon”’ 


SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


By the General Secretary 


No. 22 


February I, 191. 
DrAR BRETHREN: 

There recently fell into my hands 
a life of Petrarch. So far as I am 
aware, I was entirely innocent of any 
knowledge of him except his name. 
I therefore found the biography ex- 
ceedingly interesting. So far as its 
nutritious quality is concerned, how- 
ever, I found little except an impres- 
sion of Petrarch’s remarkable capacity 
for friendship and the pleasure which 
he took in his friends. From this, or 
along with it, I have been thinking 
about the minister’s friendships. They 
ought ideally to be very numerous and 
very rich. No one has more oppor- 
tunity to know the best people in the 
community. No one knows them in 
so close a relationship. No one sees 
their better side as he does. No one 
has more occasions to serve and be 
served. All these things, I should 
suppose, would actively stimulate the 
formation of strong and lasting friend- 
ships. 

But I fear it proves so in a much 
more limited degree than it normally 
cught. Many counter forces are at 
work. The minister usually moves too 
often to permit the formation of close 
friendships. He is obliged to be on 
terms of smiling cordiality with so 
many people that he has no time to 
cultivate intimacy with a few. If he 
does form such intimacies, they are 
frequently a ground of criticism. As 
a result of this, some ministers un- 
consciously and some deliberately 
maintain a sort of professional rela- 
tionship to everybody. Then, too, it 
is easily possible for a minister to 
develop traits which, while they do 
not alienate friends, do interfere with 
the prosperous growth of friendships. 
I shall not attempt a catalogue of these 
traits, but will mention one as a 
sample. There are ministers (out- 
side the company present) who gen- 
erate a curious type of egotism. It 


is only skin deep, and has little morat 
quality either way. But it is incred- 
ibly tiresome. It expresses itself in 
a pervasive self-consciousness, an in- 
ability to talk of themes unrelated to 
one’s self, a disposition to think of 
everything said or done in its bearing 
upon self. Whatever else results from 
this propensity, it certainly stunts the 
growth of the ties of friendship. Peo- 
ple hate to be bored, and egotism in 
all its forms is a bore. So it comes 
to pass that in one way or another, 
whether by the minister’s fault or mis- 
fortune, he stands in peculiar danger 
of being robbed of the enrichments 
cf friendship. The devil, who is be- 
lieved to conduct a special bureau for 
the care of the minister, designs to 
make his life dry and isolated, and to 
bring him to the end of his days with- 
out the deep and satisfying friend- 
ships which, at least in limited num- 
ber, are the legitimate treasure of 
every true-hearted man. 

I believe we ought to put up a 
fight against this tendency. Ours is 
a type of Christian service which calls 
for certain sacrifices. I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that it calls for 
atrophy of the capacity for friend- 
ship. - Ours ought to be of all lives 
most abundant in close ties with the 
loyal-souled men and women among 
whom our lives are spent. Whether 
it is one’s lot to remain for a lifetime 
in a single parish or to have many 
homes, he ought to have and can have 
a company of friends whose hearts 
are to him as his to them—an open 
book. Not merely a great number 
who know him and are friendly 
toward him, but also a small number 
who understand him and love him— 
this it is the minister’s privilege to 
have. 

One of my predecessors in a church 
which I served, had a genius for 
friendship. People of most diverse 
type were drawn to him. His capa- 
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cious heart carried always a freightage 
of human interests. His friendships 
—real friendships—ran up into scores, 
perhaps hundreds. Many an eye in 
that community will light up to-day 
if you speak his name. Many would 
write him to-day, should occasion 
arise, with a freedom and intimacy of 
affection which the long intervening 
years have had little power to chill. 
This seems to me an experience of all 
most to be coveted. Let others preach 
the. great sermons, build the great 
churches, write the great books, have 
the titles and fame. Grant me to live 
in such opulence of friendship, and 
Iam content. But how far away and 
Fard to reach it seems. 

It must be granted, of course, that 
abundant friendships expose one to 
large possibilities of pain. The heart 
which: is open to love is also open to 
assault. Hugh Black, speaking of this 
in “Friendship,” says, “Few of us go 
through the world without some scars 
on the heart which even yet throb if 
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the finger of memory touch them.” 
Of none is this more true than of the 
minister. Among those to whom he 
gives himself away in love and con- 
fidence, some will make strange re- 
turn. Once and. again the man or 
woman whose joy and sorrow he has 
shared, whose dead he has buried, 
whose welfare he has sought at the 
throne of grace, will be found arrayed 
against him in causeless criticism, or 
even plotting evil behind his back. 
There is no help for it. Life’s good 
is not to be had without hazard. We 
must accept the risk when we set out 
upon the quest. But the risks are 
small to him who above all friend- 
ship holds fast to the Friend. 
Fraternally yours, 


Husert C. HERRING. 


The United States of to-day is the 
mountain-top of the hopes of many 
nations—Marcus WuHitMAn Mont- 
GOMERY. 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 


WOMEN ON THE FRONTIER 


By Rev. G. J. Powell, Billings, Mont. 


HE proportion of women to 
men grows smaller as you 
reach the frontier. I have 

heard of a mining town where the 
men commanded the music in a 
theater to stop, that they might hear 
the crying of a baby in the audience. 
But. the women come, as_ wives, 
daughters, and sisters of their venture- 
some husbands, fathers, and brothers. 
Every frontier is graced by them. It 
is harder for women to leave the 
Eastern home, with its conveniences, 
neighbors, kindred, social ties, and 
churches. Her life is more in these 
affairs of the heart and the home. On 
the homestead or in the new town she 
is shut up more than her husband, 
and the four walls of. her small house 


crowd in upon her. I have seen wom- 
en of refinement come out with their 
husbands, to help mend the fortunes 
of the family, and have known them 
to break down and die in many cases. 
Homesickness, made the more acute 
by the narrow conditions’ and rude 
hardships of the new country, break 
the hearts of many splendid women. 
I recall one family in particular. 
The father and mother came from 
England, and lived near the Big Horn 
Mountains. There were four small 
children, and alas, the grim reaper 
came and the motherless children were | 
left to the sole care of the father. He 
was then father, mother, and teacher. 
[ shall not soon forget the home 
scene, with the mother gone. Time 
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passed and word came from a sister 
of this lonesome man, that an old 
girl friend in England still cared for 
him. Letters passed, and soon she 
consented to come out and be a mother 
to his children. He was to have met 
her at a station on the Northern 
Pacific Railway two hundred miles 
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She went, but soon found that her 
home and duty were out under the 
shadow of the Big Horn Mountains, 
and back she came, strong in body and 
heart for her life on the frontier, 
Many a woman, however, cannot re- 
turn to the old home, because there 
is no money for such trips. In most 


THE HONEYMOON ON THE CLAIM 


from his home, but there had been 
some delay in her message to him, and 
she had to wait until word could get 
to him and he could come for her. 
They were married, and their honey- 
moon was the ride of two hundred 
miles by stage to his ranch home and 
children. She had come from a 
beautiful home in one of the charm- 
ing cities of southern,England. Her’s 
was a noble heart and nature, but she 
soon longed and pined for the kindred 
across the sea. He made light of her 
homesickness, and tried to charm her 
thoughts toward the mountains and 
valleys and the people of the new land. 
One day she said to him, “Samuel, 
wouldn’t you like to go back and see 
the old places and friends?” He re- 
plied, “Polly, I can shut my eyes and 
see it all.” But she could not, and 
after a time took to her bed. Nostalgia 
had her in its grip. The doctor told 
the husband he would bury her, too, 
unless he sent her back to England. 


cases she makes the best of her situa- 
tion with a brave, hopeful heart, and 
lives down her troubles, until the 
better day of prosperity comes. 

The woman often “holds down” the 
homestead while her husband goes to 
town to earn enough money to keep 
up the improvements on the new farm. 
She may be alone with her children 
for days and even weeks. And one 
frequently finds a widow or a young 
unmarried woman on government 
land. I knew one such woman who 
took up land twenty-five miles from 
the railroad. Within a year, the sur- 
vey for a new line of railway was run 
across her land, and a town platted. 
She made many thousands in the sale 
of lots, married a lawyer, and settled 
down in the town as a prosperous 
woman and a member of our Congre- 
gational church. 

It is rather risky for a maiden to 
come into a new country like this to 
take up land or teach school. Women 
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are scarce, and there are many woman- 
less “shacks.” I ran across one of 
these bachelor ranchmen a while ago. 
I asked him what he had, and found 
he owned several thousand sheep, a 
bunch of cattle, and a lot of horses. 
“Have you a wife?” I asked. “No,” 
said he, “that is the worst of it.” I 
told him he had better hurry up. He 
replied, “I am; I’m rubbering all the 
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I know a lady physician in one of. 
yur Montana communities, who is the 
only doctor in her town and rides 
upon her circuit of medical service. 
twenty and more miles east and west 
jn an absolutely new country. She 
also “holds down” a homestead, and 
as a Congregational woman is a 
pillar in the little church of the fron- 
tier town. 


WIFE NEEDED ar ’ 


time.” With such eager-eyed men, 
who have gotten over “enjoying single 
blessedness” and are “rubbering all 
the time,” the average young woman 
who ventures into the new country 
will find a match for her venture- 
someness and will have a chance to 
change her name. 

Besides being the homemakers on 
the farms and in the new towns, 
women are the stand-bys in the Sun- 
day-school, the ladies’ society, and in 
all the uplift work. Women teach 
nearly all the schools. Men are too 
busy in other lines of work. In the 
state of Montana only one county has 
a man for superintendent of schools. 
A half dozen of the counties are each 
larger than Massachusetts, and all 
the rest but one, larger than Con- 
necticut. These circuit-riding county 
superintendents are great women. 


While there are many privations, I 
have heard many a woman say that 
the happiest years of her life were 
those beginning times of the new 
settlement. There was a charm in the 
simplicity, neighborliness, democracy, 
and freedom of the frontier. But 
these years soon pass, and the rude 
conditions of the tar-papered “shack,” 
the sod or log house, give way as the 
roomy modern farm and town homes 
take their place, with shade trees, fruit 
trees, and shrubs; and trading places 
come near, with the conveniences of 
the best schools and near-by Sunday- 
schools and churches. 


Women are needed on the frontier. - 


It will always stay “wild and wooly” 
until she comes. So we are sure she 
will be along with all her gifts and. 
graces, and under her skillful touch 
the rough will be made smooth, 
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THE TREASURY 


We estimated that of the amounts received from the churches in December, rogr0, 
about $6,000.00 would have been received in January, 1911, had not the books been kept 
open for many days in January at the request of the Apportionment Commission to 
include receipts intended for the calendar year 1910. The decrease, however, in church 
contributions in January was only about $4,000.00 instead of $6,000.00. The increase in 
church contributions for the two months, December and January, was $0,445.54, or 
about the increase for the four months ending January 31—$9,314.90. 

The increase in individual gifts was $4,336.54, including amount received from Joint 
Missionary Campaign. The total increase in donations from churches and individuals 
was $13,651.44 

See below analysis of donations for January and for the four months ending Jan- 
uary 3I. 

"this is encouraging evidence that there is a deepening interest in the missionary 
work of the Association, and also that the Apportionment Plan, in some form, is being 
more generally adopted in the churches. 
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TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY 


N 
I life. Its main feature was to be 
a Normal department for the 
education of colored teachers. One 
hundred acres of excellent land were 
purchased for the institution’s farm. 


COLLEGE CHURCH, TOUGALOO 


It was baptized with the name of 
university. In the South at this time 
every school that had a curriculum 
beyond the “three R’s” was a “col- 
lege,’ and if it extended itself to 
different departments, it was a uni- 
versity. As this school 
purposed a somewhat ex- 
tended course of studies 
it took its name in accord 
with the ordinary educa- 
tional nomenclature of the 
section. 

Now after 41 years of 
history the work that this 
school has done and the in- 
fluences that have streamed 
forth from it, have given 
it a right to a large name. 

Tougaloo is an Indian 
name and, like many ab- 
original names, is a musi- 
cal one. The fact the loca- 
tion had a name indicates an 
anicent Indian village in the vicinity. 
This is probably true as Indian 
arrows are frequently found upon 
the grounds of the institution. Were 
it not for the school, there would 


1870 this institution began its 
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be no need of a name for the 
locality. One might travel all day in 
Tougaloo and not find it, were the 
school not there. It is, however, an 
ideal spot for the institution. Hidden 
from the track of the Illinois Central 
Railway, the dozen fine 
buildings are picturesquely 
located, while back of these 
are the broad stretches of 
cultivated land, orchards 
and grazing lands under 
student care. 

Jackson, the: State capi- 
tal, is the nearest town, 
seven miles away. 

Manual training and in- 
dustrial work of - several 
kinds are here carried to 
a high degree of excellence. 
There has been a _ con- 
tinuous development for 
twenty-five years. It is 


thoroughly co-ordinated with the 
regular school work. 
For some years the academic 


grades have been growing in number 
and some exceptional students have 
persevered in college studies suffici- 
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ently to earn a diploma. 

Tougaloo’s enrollment this year is, 
as usual, about 500, including all its 
departments; nearly one-half board- 
ers. The noticeable feature is the 
increase that the past year or two-has 
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seen in the enrollment in the academy 
and college, there being 140 in the 
academic department and 10 in the 
This increase of the upper 


college. 
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departments speaks well for the in- 
creased educational facilities in the 
schools of the State, though in gen- 
eral the better-trained and higher- 
graded scholars come from the mis- 
sionary preparatory schools. The 
boarding department, especially as re- 
gards young women, is very greatly 
over-crowded, 75 or more having 
been refused admittance for lack of 
room. After this year another grade 
will probably be dropped from the 
boarding department both 
to afford more room and to 
confine the main work of 
the institution to that 
which the public schools are 
not fitted to do. 

It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that there is a 
constantly developing spirit 
of loyal helpfulness to 
the institution among the 
alumni and former students 
who are not graduates. 
Each year this is having in- 
creased financial expres- 
sion, and in course of time 
will prove a very valuable 
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annual help. It is not improbable that 
in coming years the alumni of these 
institutions will proportionately bear 
larger burdens for their Alma Mater 
than is the case with a 
great number of Northern 
institutions. 

Among the graduates of 
Tougaloo are several phy- 
sicians who after their 
work here, in academy or 
college, have taken thor- 
ough medical training else- 
where. Almost without ex- 
ception they have done ex- 
cellent work, have had 
large practice, and have 
found themselves welcomed 
and aided by the best white 
physicians of their com- 
munities. 

The President, Dr. Woodworth, is 
now in the North in the hope that he 
may interest new friends for this im- 
portant school. In the teachers and 


ministers as well as those in other 
useful service in life, who have been 
prepared for their work and who are 
showing the mettle of their pasture, 
there’s the appeal of successful ac- 
complishment as well as of pressing 
need... 


INCLUSIVE, NOT EXCLUSIVE, EDUCATION 
FOR THE NEGRO 


Rev. Frank G. Woodworth, D.D., President of Tougaloo University, Mississippi 


T seems a strange anachronism 
that in twentieth century Amer- 
ica one. should be asked to vin- 

dicate full educational opportunity 
for any American. Most Americans, 
however, believe that, if educated at 
all, Negroes should be limited to the 
c mmon schools, industries and agri- 
culture, with some ethics and religion. 
From all full education, looking to 
higher spheres of life they would ex- 
clude him. This, with some, grows 
out of honest disbelief in the capacity 
of the Negro; with others it comes 
from the much ramifying spirit of 
caste. The proposition of this brief 
paper is that competent Negroes 
should have equal opportunities with 
the whites for fullest education, for 
the sake of themselves, the race and 
the nation. First corollary: As the 
Southern white colleges cannot be ex- 
pected to teach Negroes, and the 
Northern seem increasingly not to 
want them, those institutions that en- 
deavor to give this full education 
should receive adequate support and 
ample endowment. Second corollary: 
Institutions most closely affiliated 
with Congregationalism and now do- 
ing this work, Atlanta, Fisk, Talla- 
dega, Tougaloo, should by us be 
placed on a firm and broad financial 
basis through liberal gifts. 

One need not in this presence argue 


the value to the individual of liberal’ 


education that man may reach his 
best, attain maximum power. A large 
proportion of us have had collegiate 
and professional training. Would 
we dream of denying its value to us? 
If we believe that the New England 
boy of educated ancestry and tradi- 
tion, living in an environment of cul- 
ture, needs liberal education fittingly 
to do life’s work, how much more one 
whose heredity and surroundings have 
been the opposite. Or is the Negro 
so much more competent that he does 
not need it? 

To attain life’s highest, breadth of 


vision, loftiness of ideals are re- 
quisite. Let merely utilitarian thought 
dominate and man has no uplift, no 
broad outlook. To look beyond self, 
beyond the simply economic concep- 
tions of the proposed exclusive Negro 


education, the more liberal culture is 


necessary. Idealism, altruism, grow 
out of it. Said a Yale graduate of 
comfortable means -and benevolent 
spirit, “I have not made so much 
money as I might have done for I 
learned in college to think of the other 
fellow.” The tendency of liberal edu- 
cation is in that direction. The wider, 
nobler visions are seen from the 
loftier heights. 

One other reason only may now be 
noted why, for his own sake, liberal 
culture should be open to the Negro 
of ability. Few realize how much 
he has to bear of slights, insults, re- 
strictions, discriminations, contempt. 
The iron is driven into his soul and 
daily makes a scar. From 


the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, 

ze, paees of despised love, the law’s de- 
ay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


many a man has found refuge and 
solace in a mind well stored with 
philosophy, science, history, literature, 
art, and in communings with the in- 
tellectual aristocracy of the past. To 
the Negro burdened with the sense 
of his heredity and the wounds of 
daily life surely the door. should be 
opened wide into the compensations 
and consolations that ample learning 
can bring, 

There are about ten million Ne- 
groes in our land, chiefly in the South, 
in most relations of life a people 
apart. They need educated and 
thoroughly trained professional men. 
Outside of the relatively small and de- 
creasing number of white missionary 
preachers and teachers, all the teach- 
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ers of whatever rank, all the preach- 
ers are Negroes. Because the race 
is backward, because it must live in 
contact with another race often 
hostile to it, there is every reason why 
its teachers and preachers should have 
broad and deep education conjoined 
with special knowledge of racial con- 
ditions, needs and peculiarities. The 
task they have is far more difficult 
and delicate than falls to the lot of 
white preachers and teachers in- 
structing whites, the influence they 
can exert is far greater. Having a 
heavier burden, a greater task, will 
a less thorough training do for them 
than for the whites? Increasing race 
consciousness demands the service of 
professional men of its own. Shall 
medicine, surgery, dentistry be left to 
the uneducated, the quack? Shall 
black physician to black patient know 
less of therapeutics than if he and 
his patient were white? Shall Negro 
editors, whose influence constantly in- 
creases, be narrowly educated? 
‘Uplift of masses comes through the 
trained intellect of the few. Institu- 
tions of liberal learning have furnish- 
ed the great thought leaders. If other- 
wise in some instances, those who 
have led and lifted have yet had 
vigorous mental discipline, have 
dominated by brain force. If stimu- 
lators to high things must be broadly 
trained it cannot possibly be other- 
wise with the Negro. No savior of 
a race is of an alien race. Heart 
throbs must be the same. Negroes 
need their own men of developed 
brain power, who have learned the 
sciences and their application, have 
scanned history and learned its les- 
sons, have caught the meaning of the 
noble lives and rich voices of the past, 
and are able to bring the wisdom thus 
acquired to bear on the great ques- 
tions of racial uplift. Men of vision 
into whose imaginations and bodings 
forth shall come all highest anticipa- 
tions of their people’s best, and 
through whose energy these shall be 
brought to realization. To the man 
of most inclusive training these visions 
and this wisdom come, not to the man 
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excluded from the broader life of in- 
tellect. There is no more pertinent 
illustration than Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Bearer he is of academic de- 
grees though they came not from 
class room training and discipline. He 
early touched a great personality, 
Gen. Armstrong, whose lengthened 
shadow he has become. Himself a 
constant student of things, books, 
men, he has for years been closely 
associated with men of great business 
ability, fine culture, philanthropic pur- 
pose, wide vision, lofty aim, practical 
wisdom, and has been training as in 
a great university. What more he 
might have been had he enjoyed also 
formal academic training, who can 
tell? His power of seership, of in- 
spiration, of wisdom, is that of culti- 
vated intellect not of skilled artisan- 
ship. Doctor Washington, more sane 
than most whites who deem themselves 
his followers, proclaims that without 
the full and liberal education of the 
competent his great work for the 
masses could not go on, and the great- 
est uplift of the race cannot be 
realized. 

Increasing consciousness of intel- 
lectual and spiritual power in the race 
is a mighty force for its upbuilding. 
It is a matter of congratulation that 
the race has six hundred million dol- 
lars of property. But wealth does 
not measure highest possibility. With 
growing realization of latent higher 
possibilities the Negro increasingly 
takes pride in the poetry of Dunbar, 
the art of Tanner, the medical skill 
of Williams, the literary genius of 
Miller, Chesnutt, DuBois, the practical 
‘ntellectual force of its Washington. 
Fach thoroughly educated Negro man 
or woman in professional, business 


or private life, helps to lift the race 
example 


through the encouraging 
given of its possibilities and intro- 
duce a better heredity. Out of this 


shall grow that great desideratum for 
a race excluded from social contact 
with a surrounding race, a fine and 
cultured society, resourceful, self re- 
specting, self sufficing, racially proud. 

The high value to the nation of 
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having one-tenth of its people in- 
fluenced by those fitly trained, wide of 
vision, competent to lead to better 
educational, social and economic con- 
dition, better citizenship, will be at 
once conceded. No half trained, 
visionless men can do it. As yet Ne- 
groes in common estimation, form a 
somewhat negligible factor of the 
body politic, but the time will come 
when, with new alignments and di- 
visions of parties, their votes will be 
sought, North and South. They will 
need the sane men of their own race 
to set forth true ideas of citizenship, 
its duties and possibilities, to keep 
them from unwisdom and the wiles 
of the demagogue. In the troublous, 
perplexing, dangerous questions that 
arise from race antipathies and fric- 
tions, men of power, men of wise 
foresight will be needed to stem pas- 
sion, counsel wisely, meet on equal 
mental footing leaders of the other 
race. For this mediatorial work of 
national significance no training can 
be too great; the exclusive education 
is not competent to the task. 

The general economic condition of 
the nation is, enhanced by the larger 
culture of its people of all races. Cul- 
ture stimulates wider and more di- 
versified wants. Wide consumption 
is of as much economic value as pro- 
duction. Trained as the exclusivists 
wish, the Negroes may become better 
producers, larger consumers in nar- 
row lines. The nobler desires that 
lead to widest and most varied con- 
sumption grow from liberally educat- 
ed life. 


If it be said that Negroes cannot. 


assimilate and utilize this inclusive 
education the objector simply shows 
unacquaintance with facts. ‘The list 
of those who have already done so is 
too long to quote, too weighty to. be 
waived aside. Should it be said that 
only Negroes with admixture of white 
blood have attained, the allegation is 
denied. Some most cultured and 
competent closely fill Fred. Douglass’s 
description of the typical Negro 
“Black as Twenty Midnights.” But 
even were it true, what of it? Is 
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the argument invalidated? Are not 
the mixed bloods all ranked as Ne- 
groes? In many cases have not they 
the harder burden to bear? White 
consciousness under a dark skin, the 
status of Negroes yet having them- 
selves one-half to thirty-one thirty 
seconds of white blood. Surely the 
two million of them*should have ac- 
cess to fullest culture. 

Of course religion should be in the 
inclusive education. To this all the 
people say ‘“‘“Amen” so vigorously and 
enthusiastically that the Negro might 
quote Lowell with a little changed and 
perhaps bitter emphasis: 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
‘Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

What is religion? The touch of the 
human with the divine and the im- 
parting of divinity to that humanity. 
Nothing higher can man give to man 
than opportunity for full development 
in that. In the Pauline thought God’s 
gift of the highest assures the gift of 
all things. 

White American of education says 
to black, “Look to the heavens, be- 
hold God’s glory, learn Isaiah’s lesson 
of God’s faithfulness from the stars; 
lift your eyes to the mountains and 
find help in Him who made heaven and 
earth; consider the birds and flowers 
and learn Jesus’ lesson of unanxious 
trust. This have I done, and astron- 
omy has enabled me more fully to 
think God’s thoughts after Him,. geol- 
ogy has shown me His footprints; bi- 
ology has ‘revealed to me His care for 
the microscopically minute, and so my 
joy and trust have been increased— 
but you, Negro, what need have you 
of the sciences? Listen to the elo- 
quence of the prophets, the music¢ of 
the psalmists, the rich beauty of 
Jesus’ words, the vigor of Paul and 
John, and delight in them—in the 
English version. What need has black 
man to enjoy the added force and 
beauty of Hebrew and of Greek?” 

Is not our duty clear—to give. the 
Negro full opportunity to attain the 
abundant life that we so liberally en- 
joy, because he, also, is a man, he, too, 


a child of God. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 


At Talladega College a training school for teachers named Cassec 
ade lege 1 : sdy, after the generous man wl 
gave the building for it, is filled with little colored children who come ite from Sry iagable vomes 


and who have parents but one removed from slavery. 


This is under the direction of a lady, longtime 


missionary in Africa, but who on her return to this country has found an abundant Africa in Alabama, 


without the necessity of crossing the oceans. 


She sends us a little sketch of some features of her 


work, We have seen that work more than once, but the little sketch does not begin to tell it all, 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS IN TALLADEGA 


Miss Hattir CLarkK 


HE continued warmth in the 
whispering breezes that visits 
us these days invites my 

thoughts to two very lively interests 
in connection with the life of Talla- 
dega College. 

We have a school garden with 
plenty of rich brown clay, sunshine 
and water. Some would call it a 
place of toil, but with us it means a 
place of life, for it is there we turn 
up our strong brown clay, make 
friends with it, with hoe, and with 
rake, and watch it yield to the touch 
of strong muscle, till garden bed and 
straight row hold secrets for sun- 
shine and rain to reveal. What did 
we put into this friendship work? 
John said, “I’m bringing lots of 
sweat, but there will be radishes in 
my garden.” Fred replied, “Yes, 
‘um, I planted lettuce here.” But 
when little green rows appeared in 
garden beds by the side of his, the 
secret was out. We had the pleasure 
of a visit from Dr. Beard last spring. 
He watched our first efforts as with 
rule and line and hoe we made our 
first call upon our school garden for 
its results. It meant the putting in 
of real life strokes to change a plot 
of ground which shows only brown 
soil to one striped and checkered and 
bordered with varicolored green. 

We had another visit. Imagine 
our joy when Dr. Beard said, “I did 
not think you could, but you have.” 
And so we had. Were there not 
fifty three-by-fifteen garden plots, 
bursting with their harvest of bean, 
and pea, and lettuce and radish, onion 
and carrot, and flowers, too? And 
better than all these, were the fifty 
colored boys eager with their desire 


to declare the secrets they had 
wrenched from Mother Earth’s treas- 
ure house, joyous in the strength of 
their successes. What do our colored 
people think of the school garden? 
“It’s a great work,’ says Deacon 
Walker, “a great work.” A mother 
says, “Mary wants a garden all her 
own, and my John says, there is too 
much rain in the soil to-day for our 
hoe. He knows a lot about seeds for 
a little boy.” 

Friends from Washington, D. C., 
sent us a generous supply of good 
seeds last spring. The little girls 
carried flower seeds to their homes 
and the boys seeds of vegetables. The 
school garden had its extension in 
home gardens. 

One day I asked the boys, “What 
gardens which you pass on your wav 
to school make you happy?” One re- 
ply was, ‘‘President Metcalf’s garden. 
The rows are straight and there are 
no weeds in his garden.” 

But this brown dirt garden is not 
the garden of our greatest joy. Come 
with me and I will show you a circle 
of little people, the Agnes Louise 
Memorial Kindergarten, which some 
children in Brooklyn, New York, by 
their generous gifts helped us to start 
last year; named in honor of the lit- 
tle daughter of their pastor. These 
children have not reached the dignity 
which handles real rakes and hoes, 
but last spring one little man who 
sympathized with Miss Daniels, his 
teacher, because she could not mar- 
shall her forces, and march toward 
the garden of brown dirt, said, “We 
are your garden, Miss Daniels. It is 
a nice round garden.” And when 
the days are fair and little Charles 
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has no occasion to say, “How come 
this white stuff gits on me?’—for 
last year we had a real snow storm— 
the circle is large and there with 
hymn and story, song and game, 
seeds are being hidden, good seed 
planted in the hearts of forty-seven 
little pickaninnies. These seeds are 
being warmed and watered with the 
love that comes from the heart of a 
wise kindergartener and her willing 
helpers, young women from the nor- 
mal department of our College whom 
we hope in time to send out from 
Talladega to make other child gar- 
dens in this Southland. 


Mothers. say, “We sure thanks 
you alls for what you do for our 
children.” “Now, Walter can play a 
long time with just a little plaything.” 
And our kindergartener is reaching 
beyond our Talladega circle. Re- 
cently we had a company of visitors 
—visiting colored ministers. They in- 
quired with interest concerning the 
colored balls the children were then 
using. Before they left they had drawn 
from Miss Daniels a brief lecture on 
the aims of the kindergarten and its 
possibilities. “Wonderful,” and “Sure 
good,” were their exclamations. The 
children themselves, coming as many 
of them do from dark and gloomy 
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little cabins where there is nothing of 
beauty to see or hear, just love their 
kindergarten. The brightness of the 
room, the songs, games and happy 
work seem like paradise to them. 


We who are teachers are happy in 
our “gardens” and rejoice greatly in 
the opportunities which they afford 
us in carrying the light of faith and 
courage into the hearts and lives of 
the people to whom we are revealing 
new secrets of life. 


£ 


- 


’ 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION 
ASKS A QUESTION 


E are asked by the editorial 

V \ secretary of the Woman’s 

Home Missionary Federa- 
tion to answer in few words the 
question, “For what does the A. M. 
A. rejoice most in the developments 
of the past year?” Our answer is, 
we are most grateful that the work 
which we are set to do moves steadily 
forward, developing on the founda- 
tions of a long experience and giving 
us daily courage as the evidences of 
fidelity to our calls for the needy 
fields on the part of those who give 


and of the sacrificial devotion and 
splendid service of our co-workers 
who are in these needy fields. The 
providence of God has been a con- 
tinuous providence, and it is our joy 
that the work of salvation moves on 
with the movement of Christianity 
and the power of Christian faith in 
our land. This “salvation” is an in- 
clusive word and it holds to its 
method and promise all the varied 
features of the work of the A. M. A. 
From all our widely scattered schools 
and churches, our teachers and min- 


isters, we have one testimony. It is 
that of steady progress, the conquest 
of difficulties, the patience of faith. 
The peoples to whom we minister are 
surely learning more and more what 
our Lord meant when he said, “I am 
come that ye might have life and that 
ye might have it more abundantly.” 
Thanks be to the light bearers. 
Thanks for the privilege that is ac- 


_ corded to them and to us to pass on- 


the light we have to those who with- 
out it would be in darkness and in 
the shadows of death. Thanks for 
the noble characters developed in the 
devoted women in the service of the 
A. M. A., for the illustrations which 
are ever before us of the greatness of 
heart and the beautiful love and self 
forgetfulness which characterize their 
service. Quietly, patiently, lovingly 
and steadily these women of refine- 
ment and culture are year by year 
giving all those who love our Lord 
reasons for gratitude and thanksgiv- 
ing for what they are and what they 
do. We are grateful to God for the 
sincerity of purpose which gave us 
such gracious examples of all this as 
we have lately recorded in the de- 
voted lives of Miss Sarah L. Emerson 
and Miss Alice Bird, who have gone 
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to their reward and whose works do 
follow them. We are grateful to God 
for those who continue with us, car- 
rying in their teachings and_ their 
presence and in their service the 
“more abundant life” which they have 


.and which they so freely give. 


We are thankful as well for the 
Christian women at home, mindful 
of those who have gone out from 
them but who follow them with love 
and prayers. 

We are thankful to know that as 
the schools, students and graduates, 
churches and pastors and peoples who 
are children of the A. M. A., become 
known by the Southern people they 
invariably displace prejudice with 
praise. The prophets and seers and 
apostles of a day of righteousness 
towards all classes and conditions of 
men cheer us with their good works 
and co-operative approbation. While 
small politicians appeal to the nar- 
row-minded, and too often success- 
fully—because there are so many more 
narrow-minded people than  wide- 
minded, so many more small than 
great—we are cheered every day with 
the gain made towards justice and 
fairness and brotherhood. So we 
“thank God and take courage.” 


£ 


TREASURER’S NOTE 


There has been received in legacies for the four months to January 31 the sum of 
$28,812.96—an increase of $3,317.88 over the same period for the previous year. Receipts 
from legacies are a very important part of the support of the Association, and we are 
thankful to the men and the women who have remembered and who are remembering 
the Association in their wills that the work may receive their help after they have en- 


tered into their reward. 


¢ 
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The receipts to January 31 were from donations $76,124.80, and from legacies 
$28,812.96, making a total of $104,037.76. The expenditures were $113,671.23, making a 
debt balance on the four months of $8,733.47. These expenditures are on a very strict 
conservative basis and much below the actual needs of the work. We are hoping that 
the increase of contributions on the Apportionment Plan, and the increase of gifts from 
individuals, and from bequests, and from conditional gifts available after death of 
donors, will keep pace with the most pressing needs of the work, 


In a certain lawsuit he was op- 


posed by a lawyer who was not much 
of a thinker; in fact, 
who would say anything 
to the jury that came in 
his head. Mr. Lincoln 
was evidently much amused by the 
statements made. When he came to 
speak to the jury, he said: “My friend 
on the other side is all right, or would 
be all right were it not for the peculi- 
arity I am about to describe. His 
habit—of which you have witnessed a 
very painful specimen in his argument 
‘to you in this case—of reckless asser- 
tion and statements without grounds, 
need not be imputed to him as a moral 
fault or as telling of a moral blemish. 
He can’t help it. For reasons which, 
gentlemen of the jury, you and I have 
not time to study here, as deplorable 
as they are surprising, the oratory of 
the gentleman completely suspends all 
action of his mind. The moment he 
begins to talk his mental operations 
cease. I never knew of but one thing 
which compared with my friend in 
this particular. That was a small 
steamboat. Back in the days when I 
performed my part as a keel boatman, 
I made the acquaintance of a little 
trifling steamboat which used to bustle 
and puff and wheeze about on the 
Sangamon River. It had a five foot 
boiler and a seven foot whistle, and 
every time it whistled it stopped. So it 
is with my friend when he speaks, his 
mental powers are suspended.” 


Lincoln’s Wit 


The Lower House of the Texas 
Legislature, by a vote of 51 to 34, in- 
structed Senators and 
Congressmen to work 
for the repeal of the 
Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution conferring 
franchise upon Negroes. 


Fifty-one 
Ridiculous 
Law-makers 


[J | NOTE AND COMMENT 


Judge Morris of the United States 
Supreme Court has declared unconsti- 
tutional the Annapolis 


The attempt to disfranchise 
pate Negroes and _ consider- 

able comment has re- 
sulted. Says the Baltimore News: 


“No matter how much of an evil one 
may think Negro suffrage, it has al- 
ways seemed to The News that it was 
a foolish thing to try to get rid of it 
by flying directly in the face of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Federal courts, which are here to de- 
clare what it is, and the Federal ad- 
ministration, which is here to enforce 
it. It is still possible to disfranchise 
ignorance, or vice, or poverty in 
Maryland. We can have an educa- 
tional qualification or a property quali- 
fication whenever the people of the 
State declare for it. All that Judge 
Morris’ decision means is that when 
we disfranchise ignorance we must not 
look at the color of skin; when we dis- 
franchise vice, it must not be only vice 
in the black man, and, if we disfran- 
chise poverty, the application must be 
to all poverty alike. This is the law, 
Judge Morris declares, as Congress 
meant it to be. The decision is pre- 
cisely what those who have fought 
against this method of trying to get 
rid of the Negro voter anticipated if 
the case ever got into court. It is to be 
hoped, however, that an appeal will be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, so that the highest au- 
thority in the land may pass upon this 
vexed question, settle it past all dis- 
pute and get it out of the way of other 
things more important to Maryland’s 
progress and welfare.” ; 

The Springfield Republican says 
this is the first time a court has 
squarely faced the “grandfather’’ dis- 
franchising clause. 
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The labor-contract law of Alabama 
—which reduced Negroes to peonage— 
by an indirect method 


eo... of making his failure to 
of Alabama Pay a debt a crime and 


which was upheld by the 
Alabama Supreme Court has been de- 
clared unconstitutional and the law 
invalid by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It was a long step 
toward re-enslaving the Negro. Of 
course, as Justice Hughes pointed out, 
there was nothing in the law which 
spoke of a particular race, but, as a 
matter of fact, it was as directly aimed 
at the colored man as are the disfran- 
chising laws. 

Practically by the aid of chain-gang 
sentences, it meant that if a working- 
man bound himself to serve, but found 
the conditions of labor were insup- 
portable, he could be reduced to 
involuntary servitude by the indirect 
method of making his failure to pay a 
debt a crime. Under this law, domes- 
tic servants have repeatedly been sent 
to the chain-gang because of alleged 
violation of contract, the word of the 
white employer being, in every case, 
accepted as against that of the em- 
ployee. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision will be heartily welcomed by 
broad-minded Southerners  every- 
where ; for they realize that, vexing as 
the labor problem is, the solution lies 
in other directions than involuntary 
servitude. As the New York Evening 
Post says: “This Alabama decision 
means, of course, far more than ap- 
pears on the surface. It will not only 
check further legislation in that di- 
rection, but will probably result in 
upsetting similar statutes elsewhere. 
More than that, it will put heart into 
the colored people whose fears have 
been aroused by the President's 
Southern appointments to the Su- 
preme Court. It will be a gratifying 
proof to them that, after all, there are 
courts in the land; and they need this 
assurance now that the attacks upon 
them have taken the form not only of 
assaults upon their freedom, but upon 
their right to hold property. This is 
the meaning of the Baltimore segrega- 
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tion plan; there is segregation of the 
Negroes there now as in every large 
city, but it is voluntary. What the 
Baltimore ordinance would prohibit is 


.the rise in the world of those colored 


people who, advancing in the social 
scale, move to the outskirts for better 
homes or are crowded out of the 
‘colony.’ It is as if we were to say 
in New York that no Jew could leave 
the East Side, or the uptown Jewish 
colony, or the Brownsville quarter, 
and enter any block in which the ma- 
jority of residents is Christian. A de- 
cision has just come from the State-of 
Washington’s Supreme Court which 
will give comfort to the Baltimore 
colored people. There it has been held 
that a real estate company cannot de- 
cline to transfer a lot to a colored man 
if he has contracted to purchase it 
openly and fairly. These decisions 
merely uphold the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy.” 


Do we really want some “progres- 
sive” action? Then, instead of less 


“lip loyalty” to the 
Progressive memory of Abraham 
Politics Lincoln, carry out his 


thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which, to our reproach and 
disgrace, remain to this day a “dead 
letter” on the statute book. Why 
should two or three thousand white 
men in a slave State elect a Member 
of Congress when it requires from 
15,000 to 20,000 votes to elect a mem- 
ber in the Northern or Western 
States? Why should the slave States 
have one-third more votes in the elec- 
toral college than they are entitled to 
under the amendments to the Consti- 
tution? 


Edmund J. James, president of the 
University of Illinois, in a speech at 
St. Paul, Minn., said: 
“The condition of 
American education to- 
day is in many respects 
a national reproach. In no other na- 
tion claiming to be civilized is there at 


A Plea 


for Justice 
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the present time so large a population 
in such educational degradation as the 
American Negro. 

“If there is any situation in our 
present society for which the nation 
as a whole is responsible, surely the 
condition of the American Negro is 
such. The establishment of slavery 
was brought about by the co-operation 
of North and South alike. The con- 
tinuance of slavery was recognized 
and supported by the Constitution and 
the law, and upon the abolition of 
slavery the American Negro was in 
reality, and should have been in fact, 
a national ward.” 


The emancipation of the slave only 
changed the viewpoint by which we 
Emancipation Were to approach the so- 


Immediate lution of the problem. 
Gradualand Instead of solving a 
Continuous 


‘problem by emancipa- 
tion Lincoln thereby created the larg- 
est problem that the American nation 
has had to face. And because the 
slaves have been freed in obedience to 
the dictates of an aroused American 
conscience and in harmony with the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the American people as- 
sumed the task of the upliftment of 
the Negro, which cannot be set aside 
until every phase of it has been satis- 


fied and satisfied upon the basis of the . 


work so gloriously begun by the great 
President. 

In its effort to give the Negro 
Christian education there must be the 
equipment of schools which shall 
maintain the best possible faculties to 
the end that the emancipation so well 
begun by Lincoln may be continued. 
Lincoln was thoroughly wedded to the 
idea of gradual emancipation, and this 
term broadly considered recognizes 
that there is no such thing as immedi- 
ate emancipation. There was an 
immediate termination of physical 
bondage. But full and complete 
emancipation from all the effects of 
slavery can only be by gradual process 
which recognizes emancipation as con- 
tinuous. Lincoln did not complete the 
job; he began it. The completion 
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thereof has been left to us, and as we 
revere the name of Lincoln and his 
heroic work in the saving of this 
country, and recognize the wisdom of 


- his position on the question of slavery, 


we will resolutely set our faces to the 
completion of the task which he has 
left us— Southern Christian Advocate. 


“When you have learned a thing in 
a book,” said Mr. Squeers, “then go 
and know it; c-l-e-a-n 
w-i-n-d-e-r, clean win- 
der. When the boys at 
Dotheboys’ Hall knows 
this out of a book he goes and does 
it.” This, according to that great ed- 
ucator, Mr. Squeers, is the “practical 
system” of education. 


Learning 
by Doing 


In sincerity, in broad and generous 
service, in strong and memorable ad- 
dresses in behalf of the 
President Taft broadest and highest ed- 
on Negro . 
Educauaa ucation of the Negro 
race to equip that race 
for effective service, President Taft 
has forever laid the friends and help- 
ers of Negro education under a weight 
of obligation and gratitude. We quote: 
“It is necessary for the success of 
the colored race that there be among 
them leaders of that race fitted by 
university education for that leader- 
ship. There is not any likelihood, 
with deference to persons who occupy 
a different position, that either in the 
generosity of the general government 
or in the generosity of individuals 
who found colored colleges and uni- 
versities, there is to be such an oppor- 
tunity given as is likely to lead too 
many colored men to acquire univers- 
ity education as compared with the 
number of colored men that there are 
in the community and especially south 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
opportunity that there is for educated 
colored men to aid their race in the 
struggle before them for economic 
success and the maintenance of them- 
selves as worthy and_ valuable 
members of the community, the op- 
portunity that there is for university 
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men among men to assist in that 
movement, I say is very great indeed.” 


“Notice has been sent to at least 
three well-to-do colored men living in 
Warrenton, Ga., and to 


aye. = one widow, who have 
of Thrift succeeded in making 


: money in some kind of 
business enterprise, that they must 
leave immediately, because the white 
people of that section won’t stand 
for wealthy colored people. I have 
secured the names of these colored 
men and the woman. One of the 
men dare not leave -his house by 
the front door, and never answers a 
knock at the door for fear of 
being shot on sight. No charge 
has been presented against them. 
They have simply offended their white 
neighbors, because they have become 
too prosperous. The man who never 
goes to his front door was forced to 
close out his business altogether. He 
was paid dollar for dollar, as I under- 
stand it, but the white people who 
forced him to sell refused to pay him 
a cent profit.”—The Crisis. 


Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are 


George indispensable supports. 
tad hee In vain would that man 


claim the tribute of pa- 
triotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their con- 
rection with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked: Where 
is the security for property, for repu- 
tation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investi- 
gation in the courts of justice? And 
let us, with caution, indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar 
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structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. The rule, in- 
deed, extends with more or less force 
to every species of free government. 
Who that is a sincere friend to it can 
look with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. 


On the race question Hoke Smith is 
a decided reactionary, arguing for re- 
peal of -the fourteenth 


Re-enter a 

Hoke Smith and fifteenth amend- 
Governor ments to the Federal 
of Georgia Constitution, and, what 


is more significant, for removal of 
the Negro from competition with 
white labor so that his supremacy 
may be preserved, and _ that the 
Negro “is a creature entirely distinct 
and different to a white man.” 

“The present outcry against Negro 
suffrage is manifestly aimed at intelli- 
gence. In proportion as colored men 
achieve education, they will not sub- 
mit to servile treatment. As long as 
they confine their thoughts and ambi- 
tions to hand labor, they are approved 
and petted. 

“But it is impossible to educate men 
up to a certain point and expect them 
to stop. Unless the teaching of his- 
tory is forbidden, its examples of 
freedom and independence must stir 
the pulses of colored students. And 
why should they not, when in the veins 
of many runs the proudest white 
blood of the South? As well attempt 
to revive the African slave trade as to 
put the Negro back into the conditions 
of slavery which made the alphabet a 
dangerous acquisition. It is the spectre 
of the enlightened, and not the ignor- 
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ant, Negro that disturbs the South and 
which inspired the late conference.” 


The Georgia Convention of Con- 
gregational Churches met in Novem- 


Georgia “er at Thomasville. 
eae Other denominations of 
Nap ie colored churches largely 


A.B.C. F.M. shared in the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion and assisted in 
the entertainment of our ministers 
and delegates. The churches sent in 
their assessments in full of $154 and 
gave a good example to many white 
churches. Besides this, $100 was 
given to the. A. Be Cor. Masia 
starter for a mission in Africa in the 
case of colored missionaries, together 
with a pledged $100 a year toward its 
support. This is great. It pays to 
help educate such pastors and to 
foster such churches. 


A District Supervisor of the Census 
has this to say for the enumerators of 
the Negro race whom he 


A Census) had engaged and em- 

Supervisor's loved: “Our Negro 

Testimony ployed. § 
enumerators, of whom 


we employed over twenty, proved a 
surprise to us. Their handwriting 
was uniformly better than that of 
their white competitors, and their re- 
ports were put into neater form. Most 
of the Negroes were unusually intelli- 
gent and eager about their work.” 


Ella A. Giles, in The Nation, fur- 
nishes a description of a seminary for 
colored girls in Atlanta, 
Ga. .Here is a “testi- 
mony” she jotted down 
in one of their meetings : 
“Dis chile didn’t do no teachin’ in va- 
cation,” said a big mulatto woman, 
with great pomposity. ‘“T'wan’t ’cos 
she didn’t know ’nuff ’xactly, nor ’cos 
there wasn’t heaps dat needed to be 
teached. On every side ignorant nig- 
gers is as thick as flies. But my 
preferment was doin’ suthin’ else fur 
my blessed Savior. Needn’t think I 
didn’t work for Jesus, my young sis- 
ters. I tell ye I worked mighty hard! 
I visited heaps o’ sick niggers, ’an I 
‘low I wan’t lazy. Don’t win ye no 


A Testimony 
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crown jes to go and look at sick folks 
unless ye do suthin’ fur ’um. I feel 
like as if my stomach was light and 
freed from bile, cos I nussed the sick, 
an’ puttin’ my shoulder to the wheel, 
didn’t look back like Lot’s wife an’. 
turn unto a pillow of salt, but minded - 
my blessed Lord an’ Savior an’ vis- 
ited the sick—fur to please Jesus. I 
likes dis yeah school. Laws! I’s mo’n 
fifty years ole or thar-’bouts, an’ till 
I kum yeah I nebber know’d dat 
workin’ fur Christ meant nussin’ sick 
folks an’ goin’ to see the widowers 
an’ childless in affliction, an’ keepin’ 
unspotted from de world.” 


Those present at our Annual Meet- 

ing in Cleveland three years ago will 
The Governor- recall the eloquent plea 
Elect of South of Bishop Galloway for 
Carolina on : 
Education of the right to educate 
Negro People Negro people. It seemed 
to some of us like an attempt to 
prove an axiom, an argument for 
the right of a living man to breathe. 
But the good Bishop came from 
the state where Vardaman was 
Governor, elected chiefly on this is- 
sue that education should be refused 
to the Negro people. Now the Gov- 
ernor-elect of South Carolina falls 
into line with those who think that 
enlightenment should be a matter of 
color and that it should be the sole 
privilege of those of his own color. 
The Governor-elect of South Carolina 
has advanced his theory, that the 
blacks shall not share equally with the 
writes, but shall have a lower 
quality of education. He is flatly op- 
posed to the education of the Negro 
beyond reading and writing and the 
first steps in arithmetic. The South 
had the services of the Negro people 
for two hundred years without their 
consent, and that debt has never yet 
been paid. It would seem that the 
least acknowledgment in the way of 
recompense would be to encourage the 
education of a people so that they may 
suffer no more injustice. We wonder. 
to what degree the Governor-elect of 
South Carolina reflects the sentiment 
of his constituents. 
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A Tacoma correspondent sends us 
a Lincoln story told him by A. K. 
Burnell, the well-known 
lay evangelist, who knew 
Lincoln for years. “Af- 
ter a tiresome effort,” 
said Mr. Burnell, “Lincoln was lying 
stretched out on a couch. In the 
course of the conversation I said: 
‘Mr. Lincoln, it has always seemed a 
remarkable thing to me that consider- 
ing the circumstances and conditions 
under which you were born and 
brought up, you never acquired the 
drinking habit.’ 

“Mr. Lincoln lifted up one of his 
long legs and slowly waved it from 
side to side, saying: ‘Burnell, just 
think of those things tangled up with 
whiskey.’ ”—Advance. 


The legalized liquor traffic is the 
greatest tragedy of modern civilization. 
—Ahbraham Linroln. 


What are the parts of speech? 
Mouth, teeth, tongue, voice, palate and 
Ghariscos of bronchial tubes. 


Lincoln 


an 
Whiskey 


i kesination Rivers make _ the 
Papers— ocean, which would 
White Folks Overflow only the 


sponges at the bottom absorb some of 
the water. 

Why were there nine Muses? Be- 
cause a cat has nine lives, was the 
startling reply. 

The following definitions were cull- 
ed from the examination papers of 
pupils in London schools: ‘An unclean 
spirit is a dirty devil.” “Poetry is 
when every line begins with a capital 
letter.” ‘The principal part of the 
eye is the pupil, the moat, and the 
beam.” “Bacteria is a kind of chair 
for invalids.” “Lava is stuff they put 
on your face at the barber’s.” 

The climate is the hottest near the 
creator. 


OBITUARIES 
We are pained to record the sud- 
den death of our esteemed missionary 
in Porto Rico, Rev. John Edwards, 
D.D. At the time of this writing we 
have only received a cable dispatch 
giving us the mere fact of his sudden 
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decease. Dr. Edwards made appli- 
cation to enter upon the evangelistic 
work in the mountains of Kentucky 
or Tennessee in the year 1888. For 
some reason, however, this purpose 
failed to be carried into effect and 
Dr. Edwards was appointed by the 
American Board for missionary work 
in Mexico. He was there a number 
of years in efficient service and ac- 
quired perfect facility with the 
Spanish language. In the year 1899, 
when an A. M. A. Secretary—who 
had just returned from Porto Rico— 
addressed the State Association of 
Ohio at Columbus, Dr. Edwards was 
present, and was sufficiently  in- 
terested to make further inquiry into 
the conditions there. The result was 
that he was appointed almost imme- 
diately to inaugurate the church work 
at Fajardo in Porto Rico. He has 
had a most successful ministry there, 
establishing a Congregational church 
at Fajardo and securing an excellent 
and tasteful church edifice, extending 
at the same time his influence over 
several out stations. In his twelve 
years’ faithful ministry, Dr. Edwards 
has made himself greatly beloved in 
Porto Rico, and his death will be 
mourned by great numbers of those 
who have been led by him out of 
darkness into the light of the Gospel. 


In the death of Principal Benja- 
min M. Weld, who was at the head 
of Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga., 
the institution mourns its loss. Pro- 
fessor Weld took charge of Beach 
Institute in 1907. A graduate of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, he 
had some twenty years’ experience 
in teaching in New England, as prin- 
cipal of several New England acad- 
emies and high schools. Mr. Welt 
proved himself well qualified for the 
position of a Christian institution 
like Beach for the intellectual and 
religious elevation of the colored 
people. He was taken ill a few weeks 
since and died on Sunday, February 
19. Mr. Weld was about fifty-six 
years of age. 
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We are asked by the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation what reasons 
we have for being thankful concerning the work of last year. There is not 
room enough on this page to give all the reasons, but here are some of them. 

We are thankful for the rising tide of interest in all our homeland work, 
for unless we greatly strengthen our homeland work, we cannot greatly increase 
our foreign missionary work. 

We are thankful that last year this Society received for its work larger 
donations by several thousand dollars from churches and their allied organiza- 
tions, and that they came from more churches, than ever before. 

We are thankful that the Woman’s Unions helped us to complete eight 
houses of worship and three parsonages last year and are expecting to do even 
better this year. 

We are thankful that the young people in our Sunday-schools and young 
people’s societies contributed toward the completion of three churches last year. 

We are thankful that the Apportionment Commission, appointed by the 
National Council in October, is getting back of the Apportionment Plan, and 
intends to push with all its might this year to secure the full two millions 
needed for all our benevolent work. 

We are thankful that the number of churches which definitely adopted the 
Apportionment Plan constantly increases and that probably all will adopt it 
this year. 

We are thankful that the total receipts of our six national benevolent 
societies in December amounted to $176,594.16; that the American Board in 
that month (including what was received from Woman’s Boards), received 
$96,452.58; and that State Home Missionary societies received $17,529.04; 
making the grand total of benevolent offerings for December $290,579.78, as 
reported in this magazine and The Missionary Herald. 

Surely these, and many other reasons, warrant us in calling for the 
Hallelujah Chorus. 

¢ @ 


_ We have been struck by the fact that the twelve numbers of this maga- 
zine for 1910 constitute a rich treasure house of material for missionary 
meetings. Suppose, for example, a Woman’s Society or a Young People’s 
Society wishes to devote an hour or two to studying the work of this Society, 
they can make a splendid program for a most interesting meeting by selecting 
from the following topics treated last year in the Church Building section of 
this magazine :— 


“The Value of the Church” (Jan. p. 917; May p. 125). 
“Among the Indians” (Jan. p. ae c 7 y p. 125) 
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oa. North Dakota Romance” ( 
‘What we Did at Cherry, Ill.” 


“A Beautiful Memorial” 
“The Pastor’s Home” ( 
“The Last Three Years” (Nov. 
“Out in the Rocky Mountains” 
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Feb. p. 986; Sept. p. 414; Oct. DeAyt}. 

ay (Mar. p. 1064). 
Notable Churches on the Pacific Coast” (Apr. p. 
(July p. 280). 

Sept. pp. 411 & 412). 

P. 544). 

(Dec. p. 579). 


44; June p. 202). 
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THE MEETING HOUSE AND HER CHILDREN * 


By Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., Minister to the First Church of Christ, 
Center Congregational, Hartford, Conn. 


HE glory of motherhood is act- 
ive. It is sacrifice. The 
pathos of motherhood is pas- 
Sive; it is neglect. The American 
Meeting House, as the home of the 
Christian Church, is the mother of all 
those builded institutions of our com- 
mon life which have for their object 
the healing of human hearts and the 
ee and enrichment of human 
ife. 

The City Hall and the State House 
have now grown rich and great. They 
are builded of quarried marble. They 
bear above them gilded domes. They 
stand in proud parks. Within are 
spacious halls and noble places of as- 
sembly. But the City Hall and the 
State House were born in the Meeting 
House. For it was there that men, 
bowing side by side in the realized 
spiritual presence of God their Father, 
learned the truth of human brother- 
hood, and it was in the power of that 
truth that they came forth from those 
doors to establish the democratic 
state. When the City Hall and the 
State House trace their lineage they 
will find it leads them into the humble 
Meeting House. 

The College and the University are 
now splendid with buildings for use 
and for delight. In the broad campus 
beside lordly avenues stand noble 
halls and libraries and the homes ot 
eager youth. But the College and 


the University were born within the 
Meeting House. It was there that the 
souls of men were bared before the 
holy beauty and the imperious au- 
thority of the truth, and coming forth 
from those humble doors they built 
the little red school house and set it 
beside the white Meeting House, and 
from that school house born in that 
Meeting House there has descended 
in unbroken lineage every educational 
institution of our eager and searching 
time. _When modern institutions of 
Jearning truly trace their lineage and 
own the inspiration and the nourish- 
ments of their life, they will find them- 
selves led back within the walls of the 
Meeting House. Grown great now by 
the patronage of princely states and. by 
the more or less sincere donations of 
the magnates of the modern world, 
education flaunts the Church; the Col- 
lege Hall disdains the Meeting House, 
but the love of motherhood always has 
and always will bear the pathos of 
neglect, and time will bring again true 
filial recognition. 

More evidently the hospital and the 
asylum, the orphanage and the settle- 
ment are children of the Meeting 
House. It is within those walls that 
men look into the face of the Man of 
Nazareth, that they hear His words, 
—the parable of the Geod Samaritan, 
of the great assize before which hu- 
man worth has ‘its final test, the pre- 


* An address at Boston, Oct. 18, 1910, at the meeting of the Congregational Church 


Building Society with the National Council. 
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cepts of mercy and compassion; and 
under the spell of those words they 
go forth to bind up the broken hearted 
and to heal the hurts of men. They 
deny the pagan law of the survival of 
the fittest and declare that in humanity 
it is set aside by a higher law, the 
law of obligation to the unfit, and 
under compulsion of that law the 
builded institutions of mercy rise. 
These all had their inspiration in the 
Meeting House and from the Meet- 
ing House still flow both the men and 
‘the means for the continuance of their 
blessed ministry. 

So also will it be true that the in- 
stitutions of social reform, when they 
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justice among men, will return to light 
the road that leads from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, to police that path and to in- 
sure that no more such perils shall 
infest the way over which the traveller 
in life must pass. . Yes, the builded 
temple of the new society will also 
trace its lineage to the old Meeting 
Ficuse. 

“But,” you say, “what of it? Even 
though it be profoundly true that in 
the past and unto the present these 
builded institutions of human wel- 
fare have had, and have, their sources 
and their strength from within the 
Meeting House, have we not learned 
that religion is independent of times 
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are builded as they will be, the temples 
of labor and the social centers, which 
shall be rallying points for the new 
society—these will be children of the 
Meeting House, for those who listen 
there to the word of the Master are 
not content to pick up the man who 
has fallen among thieves, to bind up 
his wounds and take him to the inn, 
or even to leave many pence for the 
perpetual care of him and his kind. 
They who hear the Man of Nazareth 
speak of the profound laws of God's 


and seasons, of shrines and places? 
Do we not know that it consists in 
mercy and justice, in love and truth? 
Have we not risen above dependence 
upon the builded institutions of re- 
ligion? Moreover is it not true that 
the institution of religion has ofttimes 
been the source and the center of the 
corruption of religion? Let us there- 
fore no longer build the Meeting 
House. Let us keep it perhaps, as a 
relic of gracious days that are gone, 
as a museum in which to store up 
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things that like itself have passed their 
usefulness. Let us keep it, if you 
please, as a pleasing feature in the 
new civic center that rises in the city 
but let us not repair it for its own 
sake, nor waste time and substance in 
building it anew for we can now get 
en without it.” 

Well, the appeal and the argument 
are not new. Twenty-five hundred 
years ago the returning Hebrew 
exiles on the hills and in the valleys 
of Judea were busy in the rebuild- 
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visit the huts by the river Chebar, 
as well as the courts of Mount 
Moriah? Shall we not therefore 
know that He may be as near to us 
in the furrow of the vineyard as © 
under the hangings of a temple 
court? Why should we neglect these 
pressing tasks to build again the 
ruined temple?” They made also the 
appeal from the prophet to the 
prophets, “Remember what Isaiah the 
courtly said two hundred years ago 
in the very place where those ruins 
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ing of homes that had for two gen- 
erations been desolate. They were 
planting the vine and the olive; 
eager in manifold new tasks which 
centered about the rebirth of the 
state. Among them came a man 
with a message and he pointed to 
a heap of ruins on an eastern hill, 
and he spoke this word of reproach, 
“Ts it a time for you yourselves to 
dwell in your ceiled houses while 
this house lieth waste?” Before the 
man with the message they made 
the argument, “Have we not learned 
that Jehovah is not a God of times 
and places; have we not been taught 
through bitter years that He can 


lie, ‘Who hath required this of your 
hand, to trample my courts .. . I 
cannot away with iniquity and the 
colemn meeting.’ What said Amos 
our countryman in the heart of the 
old Northern Kingdom? ‘I hate, I de- 
spise your feasts; take away from me 
the noise of thy songs, for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols, but let 
justice roll down as water and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream.’ What 
said Micah, the prophet of the poor 
in these very valleys? ‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good, and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee but to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” We will not 
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build again the ruined temple to be- 
come a source of corruption of faith 


for our children and our children’s 


children after them.” 

But the man with the message, by 
strange fascination, kept their eyes 
upon the ruins until those broken col- 
umns and heaped up bloc’:s over whica 
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the lizards crawled, became eloquent 
with the words of his reproach, “Is 
it a time for you yourselves to dwell in 
vour ceiled houses while this house 
lieth waste?” And in spite of the 
argument and in spite of the appeal, 
they rose from their vineyards and 
their new-built homes and_ reared 
again the walls of the temple on Mount 
Zion. Now were they right or were 
they wrong? Was this another in- 
stance among the many of history 
where tradition and superstition pre- 
vailed over right reason and the truth ? 
In spite of the fact that the rebuilt 
temple did become again a center of 
corruption in Israel’s faith ; remember- 
ing that another Man with a message, 
five hundred years later stood in the 
temple, a second time rebuilt, and 
made its walls ring with a reproach 
greater than that of its ruins when 
He said, “This house shall be called 
a-house of prayer for all nations, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves” ; de- 
spite all this we declare that they were 
right who rebuilt the temple; that 
neither Haggai, who inspired them to 
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its repair, nor Jesus who purified it, 
were apart from the prophetic line 
which declared the reality of a re- 
ligion superior to it and rebuked the 
corruption which had grown up with- 
in it. 

For psychology teaches us that the 
mind of man is of such a nature, and 
the soul of man moves 
in obedience to such 
laws, that the use of 
time and place is essen- 
tial in the development 
of his religious nature; 
that while man may 
learn that God is every- 
where present, and that 
every farthest place is 
the ante-chamber of the 
King of kings, he will 
nevertheless be always 
dependent upon the 
call to prayer, and the 
place of wonted petition 
and thanksgiving as a 
means to draw out the 
aspiration of his soul 
and to culture and discipline the god- 
ward reaches of his life into power and 
regnancy over the development of his 
character. Men can pray everywhere, 
but the fact is that they do not. Men 
may worship anywhere, but the fact 
is that they will not worship anywhere 
except as they learn to worship some- 
where. Therefore it is that the ne- 
glected Meeting House, or the town 
in which the institution of religion is 
not builded, is always a reproach wit- 
nessing to a higher value put upon the 
things of time and sense than upon the 
things of eternity and soul; upon the 
pleasures and_ satisfactions of the 
physical life than upon the peace and 
joy of the life of the spirit. 

But the supreme reason for the 
building of the Meeting House is wit- 
nessed now by the children of the 
Meeting House. It is the place where 
the institutions of social well-being 
have their birth, and this is so because 
it is the place and the only place where 
man meets man on the basis of 
brotherhood, where all other distinc- 
tions drop away and the sole bond of 
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fellowship is a common relation to 
the God and Father of all men. This 
ideal the Church has never lost; if it 
be her shame that she has never 
achieved it, let it be remembered that 
it is her glory that she has never dis- 
owned it. Our time is full of other 
little brotherhoods based on common 
interest, on race and creed, on fashion 
and form; these set their mark low 
and attain it. The Church seeks the 
brotherhood that is all-inclusive. The 
Church will never compromise her 
high ideal, and because within the walls 
of the Meeting House this ideal is 
cherished it becomes, therefore, the 
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rallying point for humanity. This is 
the reason why a city without spires 
and steeples would seem to the eye 
cold and flat and dreary. This is why 
a city without the builded Church of 
God would be to the life cold and dull 
and cruel, for there would be in it no 
rallying point for real human brother- 
hood, no place where man meets man 
solely as man, and hears the mandate 
of the eternal God for human life, 
and finds the inspiration for every 
form of human institution that makes 
for the common good and builds the 
city of our God. 
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A GOOD SOLDIER OF CHRIST 


man came to the University 

of Wisconsin at Madison to 
secure a thorough education—Henry 
Howard Stutson. He was a modest 
but very attractive youth, not only 
earnest in his studies but eager for 
Christian service. After completing 
his course he became a teacher in 
Pasumalai College, Madura, India, 
where he remained four years. Re- 
turning to this country he was or- 
dained at the Second Congregational 
Church, Winona, Minnesota. 

His longest pastoral service was 
with the church at Biwabik, Minnesota, 
a mining town with few inhabitants 
who care little for church or religion 
according to our English speech or 
Protestant ways. Mr. Stutson won 
the deep respect and loyal affection 
of the members of the church. The 
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whole community had for him a very 


warm regard and high esteem. He 
left them in 1904 to take up work 
under the American Missionary As- 
sociation in Porto Rico. When he 
returned to the United States he 
was instantly recalled to Biwabik, a 
striking tribute to his popularity. He 
served other churches in Minnesota, 
Wyoming and Florida. 
Retently he was associated with 


the Rev. Frederick P. Ensmin- 
ger in West Tampa, Florida, where 
his command of the Spanish langu- 
age made him especially useful in 
work for the large Cuban popula- 
tion at that place. He threw him- 
self into the work with great zeal 
and keenly enjoyed the service he 
was able to render, but his health, 
which had always been delicate, 
gave way, and last April he was 
obliged to relinquish this greatly 
loved work and return to his home 
in Baraboo, Wisconsin, where he died. 

The Rev. Alexander Milne of Du- 
luth writes of him—‘All who were 
acquainted with Mr, Stutson well 
knew that he was a man of a singularly 
simple, sincere and beautiful character. 
In mind and spirit he was fine and 
sensitive. He was a lover of the best 
poetry and was the author of not a 
few beautiful lyrics in which he gave 
utterance to his own thought and faith 
in rich and musical lines. Deprived 
of both parents when he was a child 
his life was rather sad. Physical 
weakness laid heavy burdens upon 
him.” 

Thus passes froin his earthly serv- 
ice a courageous and devoted soldier 
of Christ who “fought a good fight 
and kept the faith.” 
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RIO GRANDE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
ALBUQUEROUE, N. M. 


and desire of the faithful 
teachers in the Society’s field 

in New Mexico. 
It was needed to complete our 
school system there. For years there 
had been no central school of the 


4 Pie school was long the dream 


higher grade toward which the en- . 


inherited generations of educational 
training of hand as well as of brain. 
The neglected or backward races, as 
they may be called, respond more 
eagerly to this kind of opportunity 
than to efforts to give them purely 
academic courses. They want to do 
things with their hands, and fashion 


deavors of the teachers could be di- 
rected and toward which scholars 
would naturally turn for the comple- 
tion of their courses. 

An Industrial School is essentially 
the same in one place as in another 
but it seems to be especially service- 
able among peoples who have not 


the simple implements used in their 
daily life. They are interested in 
learning the qualities of the soil on 
which they have lived so many years 
and that it will yield such-a variety of 
crops. They are proud of the build- 
ings erected by their own labor. 
These simple and fundamental ac- 
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complishments are the delights which 
education first brings to a neglected 
race. They open and stir the dormant 
faculties and are the forerunners of 
desires for broader training. — 

The Education Society opened an 
industrial school four miles south 
of Albuquerque, in October, 1908. 
Necessarily an institution of this 
sort is expensive to maintain. The 
equipment, for instance, has to be 
more varied than that of other 
schools. Farming implements, ma- 
chines and mechanical tools; engines, 
pumps, and mills for irrigation ; 
wagons and carts, horses and mules 
for transportation of crops; cows 
sheep, hens, hogs and goats,—a hun- 
dred and one things—required to 
carry on a farming and mechanical 
plant, must be provided or else real 
industrial training cannot be offered 
to young people, and that which is 
given is merely theoretical and class- 
room knowledge. 

The school at present consists of 
a group of five buildings on a gentle 
rise of ground overlooking the beau- 
tiful Rio Grande Valley. The build- 
ings are: Heald Hall, which is used 


for administration, recitations and a 
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boys’ Dormitory; a small girls’ Dor- 
mitory containing also the kitchen 
and dining hall; The Principal’s 
house; a large hay and stock barn; a 
shed for the housing of wagons and 
carts; and a workshop for carpenter- 
ing and blacksmithing. 

Lest the mistake be made of using 
too much land for a campus and scat- 
tering the buildings without regard to 
order, a landscape architect will sug- 
gest the plan of future development 
of the ranch, designating proper sites 
for future buildings, and the kinds 
of materials most suitable in their 
construction; the planting of trees 
and shrubs and the laying out of 
roads and drives. ; 

Two additional buildings should be 
erected. Because of the unwillingness 
of the Mexicans to adopt sanitary 
regulations, contagious diseases have 
free run in the little villages every 
winter. It is almost impossible to 
persuade the people to use any pre- 
cautionary measures. Hence the 
school is constantly menaced by an 
epidemic of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles or whooping cough. At pres- 
ent there is no building at the ranch 
where such patients could be sheltered. 


a 


Girls’ Dormitory 
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_ For $1,000 a house of retention, or 
hospital, could be erected, which 
would answer every purpose in car- 
ing for those who may be taken with 
such contagious diseases. 
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young women applying for admission. 
The present Dormitory could be con- 
verted into a comfortable dining hall. 

Aside from the training of the 
Mexican youth, the school should 


me 


The second special need is that of 
a Girls’ Dormitory. At present the 
old ranch house is used for the pur- 
pose, but it is utterly inadequate, and 
a new commodious building should be 
provided, so as to be able to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of 
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enter into relation to the immediate 
community of farmers and to all 
New Mexico: This has been done to 
a certain extent. An organization 
has been formed called the Farmer’s 
Experiment Association for the bene- 
fit of the Mexicans, who it is hoped 
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will learn to raise other and more 
profitable crops than they have grown 
for the last three centuries and also 
where the newcomer, the tenderfoot, 
from the states may get practical 
ideas of farming in New Mexico. 
The farmers have for their meeting 
place and headquarters the Rio 
Grande Industrial School, and they 
have set for themselves the task of 
learning what crops and_ livestock 
can be grown most profitably. The 
purpose of this Association is to 
make tests of a great variety of crops, 
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the Santa Fe R. as missionary to the 
dry farmers of New Mexico. 
During the season of 1910 Prof. 
Tinsley did much work for the farm- 
ers of this state. In different parts 
of the state a farmer was given 
seed and was told to cultivate the 
crop as the expert suggested. In 
this kind of co-operative plan Prof. 
Tinsley was able to test out as many 
as thirty varieties of corn. Prof. 
Tinsley will visit frequently the 
school, where about fifty, one-twen- 
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also to cultivate the same crop in dif- 
ferent ways in order to learn which 
are best adapted to this soil, altitude 
and climate. Blanks are issued which 
must be filled out, read and discussed 
at the meetings, and the subjects on 
these blanks are: Kinds of crops, 
soil and characteristics; seeds or 
plants; cultivation of crops; irriga- 
tion facts; harvesting product; dis- 
posal of product; enemies encoun- 
tered; mistakes made; summary of 
experiments. 

The school has secured the co- 
operation of Prof. J. D. Tinsley, who 
for thirteen years was connected 
with the New Mexico Agricultural 
College, and who is now employed by 
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tieth acre plots are being prepared for 
experimental purposes. They will be 
used for vegetables and farm crops. 

The land for these plots has never 
been cultivated, the water for irri- 
gating this land will be pumped from 
a well that furnishes 500 gallons per 
minute. 

In this manner, by being in touch 
with the most expert agriculturist in 
the state, in the person of Prof. J. D. 
Tinsley, we hope to make the Rio 
Grande Industrial School not only of 
value to the Mexican youth, who 
needs this kind of a school the most, 
but at the same time of much benefit 
to all who wish profit by our ex- 
periments and experience, 
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Secretary; Rev. J. P. O’Brien, 4128 Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo., Educational Secretary for the 
Southwest; Rev. Miles F. Fisher, 948 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., Educational Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Sunday-School Society closes March 1st. The full 
results are not yet tabulated. The work has in some measure changed. More 
emphasis has been given in fostering and improving the Sunday-schools than 
in previous years, but the real missionary work has been carried forward with 
abounding zeal. Calls, more than could be met, have come from the Dakotas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Northern California and other parts of the 
country which have been developed with great rapidity. We rejoice, however, 
that so many of these urgent calls could be responded to... A study of 
conditions in New England and the Eastern states reveals great opportunities 
for Sunday-school work which the Society hopes to be able to take up. It is 
a source of great satisfaction that the year closes with all bills paid, and good 
prospects for the future. 


THE CHICAGO DISTRICT SECRETARY 


After very careful search, a successor has been found for the place left 
vacant by the death of Dr. McMillen in Rev. Robert W. Gammon of Decatur, 
Ill. Mr. Gammon has had thorough college and seminary training and a 
wide and helpful experience in missionary service and important pastorates. 
He has specialized as a biblical student and a teacher. The appointment is 
Dearly endorsed by the Advisory Sunday-School Committees of Illinois and 
Indiana. 


BYWAYS AND HEDGES 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Federation recommended “The Byways 
and Hedges” and ‘“‘Preparing the Way” as subjects for a program in studying 
the Sunday-School Society. The formative influences which have come to 
frontier communities haye determined the character of our nation. Many large 
communities are to-day suffering from the neglect of the little community that 
was started years ago. Large cities and great states are blessed by the fore- 
sight and the Christian zeal of the pioneer missionaries who planted Sunday- 
schools, churches, and educational institutions. So long as our country grows, 
and it is growing as never before, there will be a vast frontier. The changes 
in the older states are giving new frontier conditions. Fresh articles on 
“Byways and Hedges” are found each month in THe AmMerIcAN MIssIonary. 


| 
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ADVANCE IN GEORGIA 


_The past month has been full of in- 
cidents and many good features. Mr. 
O’Brien did excellent work, especially 
at the Georgia Conference. We suc- 
ceeded in getting a strong Committee 
on Sunday-school and Religious Edu- 
cation elected, and followed it up by 
going back to Atlanta, calling the 
Committee together and spending a 


SUPERINTENDENT J. F. BLACKBURN 
ADVANCING IN FLorRIDA 


half day with them, going over plans 
of work and methods of execution. 

The Conference accepted the task 
of twenty Teacher Training Classes, 
twenty per cent. increase, and forty 
organized adult Bible Classes for the 
next twelve months. 

J. F. BLacxsurn, 
Superintendent for Florida and 
Georgia. 


EAGLE BUTTE 


This school is the only regular 
weekly religious service so far at this 
new town on the Milwaukee extension 
from Mobridge. The characteristic 
features of the new town are all here 
in abundance. The need of religious 
work among the people is urgent. We 
organized a faithful company, small, 
but we believe efficient. The field is 
promising, not only for the develop- 
ment of the Sunday-school, but we be- 
lieve for the organization of a church 
also. 

A. C. MILLER, 
Missionary in South Dakota. 


A CURE FOR HOMESICKNESS 


This community is made up of 
farmers who have taken new land. 
They are eight and one-half miles 
from the railway. A comfortable 
schoolhouse has recently been built 
and with it came the desire for better 
religious privileges. Last winter the 
public school teacher gathered her 
pupils into a home class, but this faded 
out after a few weeks. <A _ good 
woman appealed to the Congregational 
pastor at Flagler, and in turn he called 
upon our Society. 

On December 3d I went to Arriba 
and was met by a young man who took 
me to the ranch. Soon after our start 
a gale swept the country such as the 
ranchmen had not experienced in sev- 
eral years. But in spite of wind and 
storm fourteen came to the school- 
house, and among the number a lady 
teacher from the neighboring district. 
Directions were given for manage- 
ment of a rural Sunday-school. The 
teacher, a Congregationalist from 
Minnesota, was selected as superin- 
tendent, and supplies were granted. 
One dear old lady thought the Sunday- 
school might remove her homesick- 
ness. She also proposed a plan by 
which some neighboring pastor could 
be secured for a service once a month. 

A journey of eight and one-half 
miles after the service, in the teeth of 
the storm, indicated how much these 
farmers must endure in preparing 
their homes in this wild new region. 
We were glad to help them in laying 
good foundations of the Kingdom. 

ALLEN S. BusH, 
Superintendent for Colorado. 


LITERATURE IN FOREIGN 
FIELDS 

A letter from Adana tells of the 
splendid help given to the orphans. 
The opportunities are multiplying for 
sending the splendid literature of the 
Pilgrim Press all around the world. 
There is no more effective way of pro- 
moting universal brotherhood. Our 
contributors may rejoice in this de- 
lightful service. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 


OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Office: 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Henry A. Stimson, D.D., President; William A. Rice, D.D., Secretary; B. H. Fancher, Treasurer. 


LAYMEN TO THE FRONT 


A layman writing to this office has 
this to say: “I have always thought 
that, in the nature of the case, the 
laity ought to take an active part in 
pushing the claims of this Board. The 
ministers, many of them, feel a 
modesty about it, thinking they may 
seem to be pleading for themselves.” 

There is much force in this state- 
ment. Ministerial Relief is peculiarly 
the laymen’s opportunity for service. 
While we are confident that ministers 
are unduly sensitive on this subject, 
and that they do their aged brethren 
a great wrong in neglecting this cause 
for such a reason, we still feel that 
the laymen can promote the care of 
aged ministers better than the pastor 
can. They must however, have the 
co-operative advice and encourage- 
ment of the pastors. In most cases 
the pastor will need to take the initia- 
tive and first interest a few of the 
members of his church. When the 
laymen, whether men or women, once 
become acquainted with the facts, 
know the needs of the veterans, we 
are confident they will arouse the in- 
terest of the congregation and secure 
easily the amount of the Apportion- 
ment and more. None will more 
quickly discern the inadequacy of the 
Apportionment to this work than the 
laymen. 

The National and twelve active 
State Relief Societies need $100,000 
a year instead of $40,000. And the 
$550,000 of endowment of these So- 


cieties should at once be advanced to 
at least $1,000,000. The laymen can 
do all this. If each pastor would se- 
cure a committee of laymen on 
Ministerial Relief in his church, which 
would see that the subject was clearly 
presented to the people, ample provi- 
sion would be made either through the 
budget system and an every-member 
canvass, or an annual collection. 
Literature and offering envelopes can 
always be secured through the Na- 
tional office, by addressing Secretary 
Wm. A. Rice, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. We are absolutely cer- 
tain that the 5993 Congregational 
Churches, with their more than 700,- 
000 members, will furnish all the 
funds needed for Ministerial Relief 
when they are properly informed. We 
are constrained therefore, in season 
and out, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little, to urge upon pastors 
and laymen, upon the woman’s or- 
ganizations, the young people’s socie- 
ties and the Sunday-schools, the neces- 
sity of meeting the claims of the old 
ministers or their widows, in a gener- 
ous and affectionate way. 


THINGS TO BE THANKFUL 
FOR 


As we look back over the past year 
of Ministerial Relief effort in ‘our 
Congregational fellowship, we find 
many things to be thankful for, 


1. We are thankful for the patient, 
uncomplaining and heroic spirit dis- 


played by the pensioners of the Board. 


These “great hearts,’ though out- 
worn, laid aside, feeble, in many cases 
severe sufferers, and withal in 
straightened circumstances financially, 
have written letters to the office filled 
with courage, gratitude and hope. 


2. We are thankful that the re- 
ceipts for Ministerial Relief have ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year by 
ever $10,000, showing a growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of its work 
throughout the denomination. 


3. We are thankful that the 
Women’s Home Missionary Unions 
throughout the country are aiding 
Ministerial Relief as never before. 
The majority of the Board’s pen- 
sioners have been Home Missionaries. 
Many pensioners are the widows of 
Home Missionaries, and in not a few 
of the humble homes of the pensioners 
are orphaned children, whose fathers 
went to early graves. If the women 
of our churches are not to be inter- 
ested in these, in whom should they 
be interested? But their generous aid 


during recent years and especially in. 


1910, in cash gifts to our treasury and 
in box work, fills our heart with over- 
flowing thankfulness. 


4. We are thankful that there is 
hope for the future of this cause, as 
revealed in the attitude of the Na- 
tional Council, the State Relief Socie- 
ties, of which there are some twelve 
in hearty co-operation with the Na- 
tional Board, the increasing number 
of contributing churches under the 
Apportionment Plan, the growing 
number of individuals making per- 
sonal gifts to the Board, their gifts 
having exceeded the direct gifts from 
the churches this year; for all these 
tokens of favor and promise we are 
thankful, and look forward to the 
realization in the near future of our 
present ideal of an endowment fund 
of $1,000,000 and an annual income 
of $100,000, so that all our worthy 
veterans may be aided as their need 
requires, to their joyful comfort and 
the denomination’s credit. 
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CLOTHING FOR 1910 


Now that we have completed the 
distribution of clothing for 1910, 
we wish to tell our friends of its 
great success. We are sorry that we 
do not have space to print the name 
of every church and individual that 
sent a box or barrel of clothing and 
other useful articles, either direct to 
the home of some aged minister or 
to the New York office of the Board. 

The articles sent to the office were 
assorted and arranged according to 
the measurements and needs of aged 
ministers and their families. 

Aside from those boxes shipped di- 
rect, more than fifty were received at 
the office, and scores of boxes, barrels 
and packages were sent out from 
New York by prepaid express to 
many points east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Some packages were 
sent by mail as far as the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Board is especially indebted to 
the ‘““Woman’s Home Missionary As- 
sociation of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island” for assistance in this im- 
portant work. Other Women’s Home 
Missionary Unions have shown  in- 
terest, and in California offers of as- 
sistance for 1911 have been made. 
Many of our pensioners live on the 
Pacific Coast, but we have felt that 
it was too far to ship from the East 
and we are especially pleased at this 
offer of help on the Coast for 1911. 

We might here say that we en- 
deavor to complete this part of our 
work between the first of September 
and Christmas. It is impossible, with 
our limited space in the office, to keep 
the matter open through the full 
year. We send out blank applications 
for clothing to the pensioners the 
first of July, and are usually ready to 
distribute them to churches any time 
after the first of August. 

While it is a great relief to have 
the Women’s Societies of the various 
churches co-operating, take an appli- 
cation and meet its demands and ship 
direct to the pensioner, we have 
found it profitable also to receive ar- 
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ticles at the office, where Mrs. Rice 
and the young ladies in the office 
make up the packages and boxes to 
be forwarded. This latter method 
makes it possible for individuals and 
churches, not able to fill boxes, to 
send many valuable articles to New 
York and from these, applications 
can be filled without duplication or 
waste, with special satisfaction. 

We have never had a better lot of 
clothing sent to our office than during 
1910. We cannot use garments all 
worn or soiled and must have, for 
the educated and refined people to 
whom we minister, garments that are 
altogether respectable. This fact has 
been recognized and the value of the 
clothing sent to the office would rep- 
resent an outlay of many hundreds 
of dollars. Anything sent to us 
which we could not use we were able 
to pass on through the American Mis- 
sionary Association for use among 
the colored people in the South. So 
nothing was lost. 

With two single exceptions, the 
express or freight charges were pre- 
paid by the senders. We are very 
grateful and hope for the continuance 
of this custom. 

A good: deal has been said during 
the past year in the public prints 
about the unfit articles sent out in 
Missionary boxes. We doubt not 
that there is often just ground for 
complaint, but, judging from the ac- 
knowledgments received, the gifts 
were most welcome and suitable. 

Here are a few quotations from 
letters :— 

“T had been wondering who cares enough 
for the old, worn-out veterans to try to 
help them to needed garments, and asked 
the Lord to let my request fall into kindly 
hands. So you can imagine how I felt 
when word came, ‘Our ladies are send- 
ing you one of the dear old Home Mis- 
sionary barrels.’ I laughed and cried for 
joy. I forgot my never-ceasing pain, 
while my heart sang ‘Bless the Lord, oh 
my Soul, and forget not all his benefits.’” 

“T am just trying on some of the suits 
you sent me and am much pleased with 
the perfect fit.” 

“T cannot tell you how much we appre- 
ciate the lovely things you sent us. The 
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underwear was all so nice and warm and 
the beautiful.bed blankets and comfortable 
were especially needed and appreciated.” 


“The package came just as it was greatly 
needed for immediate use. It is frequently 
the small items that add the greatest 
amount of comfort in such a family as 
mine. The articles are all acceptable.” 


“We received the box and band-box. 
We opened the band-box first and found a 
nice hat and shoulder cape. The hat is 
very pretty and stylish. I have accus- 
tomed myself to wear something over my 
shoulders when I am at home, but just 
now had nothing to wear. This cape is 
just the thing to keep me warm. When 
we opened the large box and took out one 
nice thing after another, we were de- 
lighted. The beautiful large cape and the 
nice cloak were a perfect fit. The silk 
dress is just the length and size for the 
daughter. The nice underwear, gingham 
and outing-flannels were very much needed. 
The beautiful black lace shawl will be 
lovely to put over my hat when I go out. 
The black silk skirt fits me exactly. We 
appreciate your efforts for our comfort 
and happiness.” 


“Last evening’s mail brought to me a 
beautiful fur-lined silk cape. I put it on 
at once and it fits me perfectly. I en- 
joyed having it on an hour before I could 
put it away; it was so warm and com- 
fortable. I thank you many, many times.” 


“I received the box this A. M., contents 
nice and needful. There was a dollar for 
Mrs. T. and $10.00 for the house. - It 
cleared away the dark clouds hovering over 
our Christmas. God bless the donors.” 


“The coat is all that it could be, beau- 
tiful, and fits me nicely. The skirt is just 
as nice as it can be and just my favorite 
color, too. The warm underwear came 
just in time for our zero weather and I 
am much more comfortable. We are 
thankful for each garment. I had wished 
for a dressing-gown many times and I 
am enjoying the one you sent. The towels 
and napkins are truly acceptable.” 


“The nice new sheets, pillow cases and 
comfortable are greatly appreciated as are 
also the garments sent, which came just at 
the time when needed. Every article is 
so practical and useful, so many also are 


- brand new. How much and how heartily 


we thank you. Coming at this Christmas 
time, we feel that this great kindness has 
more than the usual friendly element.” 


“We are thankful indeed for this very 
valuable box of goods. You do not know 
how we appreciate such kindness since we 
are no longer able to engage in the active 
work, but have to depend on the gener- 
osity of others.” 


President, Mrs. B. W. Fir 
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TOPIC FOR APRIL, 1911 
Our Easter THANK-OFFERING 


It seems presumptuous to suggest 
how a thank-offering meeting should 
be conducted. This is properly not a 
meeting where we are to acquire mis- 
sionary intelligence and information, 
inspiration and enthusiasm. But 
rather it should be the natural voicing 
of our appreciation of all we have 


gained through the other meetings of 


the year and a practical expression of 
our gratitude and the enthusiasm 
which has laid hold upon us. No two 
societies will be moved to express 
themselves in exactly the same way. 

One of the sweetest thank-offering 
meetings of my memory was a quiet 
little parlor affair where we sat in a 
circle, face to face, and talked freely 
and spontaneously (so it appeared) of 
our personal joys, and contrasted our 
lives with less favored lives whose 
heart throbs we had come to feel 
through the study in the previous 
meetings. Such a meeting, if you 
plan one for April this year, should 
be characterized by apparent spon- 
taneity and sincerity; but this does 
not forego the need of painstaking and 
careful preparation. Be sure to sit 
in a cozy circle and make the whole 
hour as cordial and natural and in- 
formal as you can. Don’t let your 
plan, your outline, be announced or 
conspicuous; but for days before the 
meeting, let the following be the series 
cf contrasts you design to have made 
in that hour. Explain to each one 
whom you ask to speak, the kind of 
a meeting vou desire. 


Our Homes—Home life in Porto Rico, in 
the Southern Mountains or in Negro 
cabins. 

Our privilege of worship. The beauty and 
accessibility of our churches—People 
who do not have these advantages; 
Neglected communities, Frontiers peo- 
ple, etc. 

Our social life. Neighborliness. Race ad- 
vantages—The stranger within our 
gates. The socially ostracised. 

Our children, their physical care and moral 
protection—The children of the tene- 
ment and street. 

Our young people in high schools and col- 
leges—Young people who struggle in 
vain and long for these advantages. 

The blessedness of service—Fhose who are 
missing the vision. 

On the other hand a Popular Fes- 
tive Sort of a Meeting may be just 
what is needed. “The Saving Grace 
of a Cup of Tea” is not to be lightly 
regarded. Have all the attractions 
you can without too great a sacrifice 
ef more worth-while things. Cer- 
tainly send alluring notes of invita- 
tion, and if you choose, announce that 
the six secretaries of our national so- 
cieties from New York and Boston 
will be the speakers of the occasion! 
‘hey have their speeches already pre- 
pared. You will find them printed in 
this same number of Tur AMERICAN 
Missionary. See editorial section in 
each department. These little talks 
were prepared on purpose for the 
Federation societies’ Thank-offering 
meetings this Spring, and are all to 
the point of what we have to be thank- 
ful for. Be sure, for the sake of en- 
hancing the value of these items which 
you will have read or reviewed, to 
state that these were published by 
these secretaries particularly for your 
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meeting. And do not fail to have just 
the right person read these messages, 
—a woman for instance, who can ap- 
preciate the. pathos of the first item 
of thankfulness which the Ministerial 
Relief Secretary mentions, and who 
can comment effectively as she reads. 
This same woman should explain a 
little more fully some of the refer- 
ences in the fourth item of this state- 
ment. Such comments and explana- 
tions will be necessary on the part of 
all who bring these messages from our 
National Secretaries. Write to the 
offices for information. 

After Secretary Herring of the 
C. H. M. S. has been heard in his 
very definite and invigorating account 
of the year’s growth and advancement, 
further account of how such a thing 


as the reducing of sectarian rivalry, 


for instance, has been effected in your 
state, might be mentioned. Pastors 
and your State Home Missionary 
Secretary will be glad no doubt to 
furnish information. 

Some of the secretaries, it will be 
noticed, mention the “delightful Chris- 
tian spirit which dominates all our re- 
lationships,’ as Dr. Ewing puts it. 
Some one should make special men- 
tion of this, including a reference to 
the Apportionment Plan, its increas- 
ing efficiency, and the whole note- 
worthy trend of modern methods 
toward unity, co-operation and highest 
effectiveness. 

Some one who studies carefully 
the current events of denominational 
life can make a very impressive pre- 
sentation of exceptional things in the 
last year’s events to make us deeply 
thankful. Even the great men’s 
movements of to-day, which are not 
relieving women of responsibility, but 
are giving them the courage of com- 
radeship to keep on in their labors, 
might be appropriately mentioned. 

If THe AmericAN Misstonary 
magazine has proved helpful to indi- 
viduals and to the Society, that might 
he mentioned. A good thank-offering 
would be a longer subscription list 
from each society. 
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Notes 
The Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion has voted to hold the next Annual 
Meeting in October in Chicago. 


The President of the Federation has ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the Pacific 
Coast Congress in June in Portland, Ore- 
gon. ™ 
Eight denominations were represented in 
the Council of Women for Home Missions 
at its Annual Meeting held Dec. 7th. The 
reports were of exceptional interest, es- 
pecially those on Summer Conferences. 
Already the Council is connected with six 
of these conferences, providing strong 
impressive programs that attract good 
audiences and close attention. Let us all 
try to include a Summer Home Mission 
Conference in our vacation plans. 


The Editorial Secretary of this depart- 
ment would welcome letters reporting any 
use which may have been made of the pro- 
grams herein offered each month, and any 
suggestions of ways in which these pro- 
grams may be made more practical. Also 
items of news of general interest would be 
welcome. 


The following is quoted from the 
Report of the Bureau of Woman's 
Work for the A. M. A. in 1910. 

It is not only in the raising of money 
that women’s organizations are good 
helpers. They have begun to render 
valuable aid as an outlook committee 
for the right kind of fietd missionaries. 
In its extensive system of schools the 
American Missionary Association 
needs many women workers. The first 
requisite is physical health. Talent, 
learning, missionary zeal, are of no 
avail as substitutes. To good health 
add practical Christian character and 
special fitness and preparation for any 
line of teaching, also for work of 
preceptress and of matrons in large 
boarding schools. To interest such 
women in the work of the American 
Missionary Association, and to en- 
courage them to enter upon it per- 
sonally, will meet an urgent need. 
Local societies may know of such in 
their own churches. State officers may 
come in contact with such at missioa 
conferences. To guide them to the 
American Missionary Association is to 
take a contribution to missions. 
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MAINE—S$364.54. 
Cong Conf. and Miss. 
Harbutt, Treasurer, 243.90. 
Augusta: South Parish, 3.45. 
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Bangor: Cen- 


tral, 75; I. B. D., 5. Bath: Central, 22.80. 
Hampden: 14.39. 
NEW .~.HAMPSHIRE—$556 (of which legacy 


$50.00). 
Concord: First, 10; G. A. B., 1; L. A. F., 2. 
Epping: 40. Wxeter: bb. S. H., 452. Hanover: 
Estate of Andrew Moody, 50. Lyme; C. A. W., 
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VERMONT —$362.93. 

Burlington: College St., 115.79. Cambridge: 
Second, 8.85. Castleton: C. E., 5; H. P. H., 
100. Greensboro: 32.50. Middlebury: S. 8. 
Class, 10. Milton: 8.09; S. S., 2.33. Randolph: 
Bethany, 20.62. Vergennes: 23. Waterbury: 
Bb. H. ., 20. West Dover: 2. Winooski: 5.75. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$4486.66 (of which legacies 
$580.02). 

Mass. H. M. Soc., H W Fish, Acting Treas- 
urer, 48.62. 

Belchertown: W. M. A., 1. Boston: A 
Friend, 1400; F. A. W., 5. Chicopee: S. S., 5. 
Clinton: Ger., 5. Concord: T. Todd, 25. .Dor- 


chester: Second, 73.99. East Cambridge: 
Central, 4.41. Essex: 8S. S., 10. Hadley: Dstate 
of J. B. Porter, 34.33. Harvard: 5.02. 


Holyoke: Estate of B. N. Norton, 200; First, 
112.34. Ipswich; South, A Friend, 100. Lan- 
easter: BE. C. P., 1. Leicester: Memo., 65.02. 
Leominster: F. A. W., 30. Littleton: Ortho., 6. 
Lynnfield Center: 16.18. .Middleboro: Central 
S. S., 9.13. Millbury: Estate of Mrs. S. A. 
Spaulding, 50. Montague: First, 16; Friends, 
10. Nantucket: First, 9. Natick: Iirst, 23.96. 
New Bedford: A. L., 1; W. A. R., 25. Newton: 
Iirst, 249.62. North Amherst: Estate of Mary 
PD. Field, 200. Northampton: Tirst Ch. of 
Christ, 258.81; M. C., 5. Seekonk: Hstate of 
Ann I. Shorey, 395.69. South Deerfield: L. 
M. S., 1. West Boylston: 5. Westfield: First, 


85.20. Winter Hill: M. C. B., 1. Worcester: 
Union, 49.386; G. A. P., 5; S. A., 2; Central, 
519.98; Piedmont, 5. 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss E. A. Smith, 
Asst. Treasurer, 382. 
RHODE ISLAND-—$48.58. 

Ry, Ee. MM. Boe., 2. 

East Providence: United 5.38. Little 
Compton: United, 16.20. Providence: H. A. 
W., 5. Rumford: Munroe, 20. 


CONNECTICUT—-$4690.82 (of which legacies 
$1480.61). 

Missionary Soc. of Conn., Rev. J, S. Ives, 
Treasurer, 715.32. 

Ansonia: First, 131. Bethel: First, 68. 
Bridgeport: Park, 11.63; Second, 182.40, Corn- 
wall: First, 225. Coventry: C. E., 3.71, Crom- 
well: 1st, 56.94. Danielson: A. G. B., 2, Farm- 
ington: First, 6. Greenwich: Estate of C. R. 
Mead, 1467.58; Second S. S., 6.39. Hartford: 
Estate of S. E. Perkins, 4.95; Farmington 
Ave., 257.66; Farmington Ave S. §., 18.69; J. 


W., 2. Kensington: C. E., 5; 29.43. Meriden: 
Central, 2.50. Middlefield: M. BD. L., 60. Mil- 
ford: Plymouth, 30.89. Monroe: 7.50. New 
Britain: First S. S., 44.87; W. H. H., 1. New 


Haven: United Lad. Aid Soc., 3.50; C. M. M., 
40. New London: First Ch. of Christ, 41.75. 
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Norfolk: $10.80. 
of L. Chidsey, 


North Branford: 15.46; Estate 
8.08. North Stonington; 42. 


Norwich: Park, A Member, 100. Norwich 
Town: T. B. B., 2.50. Orange: 80.50. Pomfret: 
First, 538. Putnam: Second S. 8., 4.61. Sharon 


1st, 7.47. South Glastonbury: BE. S. T., 1. 
South Manchester: 70. Center §S. S., 19.70. 
South Norwalk: Ist, 29.79. Staffordville: 3. 
Wallingford; Virst, 131.28. Waterbury: H. P. 
C., 100. Woodbury: Tirst, 24.42. 

Woman’s H. M. Un. Mrs. J. B. Thompson, 
Treasurer. 

Bridgeport: South Benev. Soe., 37. 
ford: First Y. M. H. M. Chub, 50. 
second Aux. 2565" “W... CC. Ho M. 
Total, 262. 


Hart- 
Winsted: 
Union, 150. 


NEW YORK—$405.39. 

Briarcliff: 18.64. Brooklyn: Lewis Ave., 24. 
TR. Dp 103M Lb R.; 10. Castile: J. AH: Vs" 2) 
Crown Point: Wom, Soc, Thank-offering, 9. 
Denmark: 5.45. Fairport: A. M. L., 10. Hamil- 


ton: Second, 52. Maine: 9.60. Munnsville: 
19. New York City: Bethany, 10; “K’”, 100; 
L. A., 25. Prospect: 12.50. Remsen: 3.17. 
Rochester: 19.82. Syracuse: Danforth, 51.23. 
Walton: Miss. Soc., 9.41; C. E., 2.59. West 
Brook: Plymouth, 2: 
NEW JERSEY—3#457.44. 

Jersey City: Finn. Evan. Luth., 3. Lake- 


wood: M. M. F., 12. Montelair: First, 125. New 
Brunswick: E. H. P., 5. River Edge: First, 
3.69. Upper Montelair: Chris. Un., 308.75. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$154.45. 

Received by Rev. A. E. 
Springs, 9.50. 

Audenreid: Welsh, 5. Braddock: First S. S., 
10. Harrisburg: G. I. A., 5. Pittston: First, 
18.06. Plymouth: Welsh, Scranton, Mem. 
Welsh, 15. Spring Brook: Williamsport: 
Virst, 20. Wilkes Barre: Puritan, 31.10. 

Woman’s H. M. Un, Mrs. D. Howells, 
Treasurer. 

Lansford: W. M. §., 5. 
10. Wilkes Barre: Hillside Ch. W.S., 5. 
20, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: ytd Sealy a SEF 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA-—$265.40. 
Washington: Ingram Mem., 33.52; Mt. Pleas- 
ant. io8ss: C. J, G., 100; L. B. P., 8.50. 


GEORGIA— 441.19. 

Alpharetta: Ocee and Atlanta, 
man: Liberty, 5. Cochran: 1.70. 
Zoar, 3. Demorest: Union, 6.68. Fort Valley: 
4.75. Lawrenceville; New ‘’rinity, 2.56. .Lin- 
dale: 7.60. Meansville: Liberty Chapel, 6.55. 


ALABAMA—-44.85. 

Alabama Conf., 1.69, 

Eclectic: Union and Central BDquality, 1.16. 
Fabius: Flat Roek and Christian Home, 2. 


LOUISIANA~— $284.10. 
Received by Rey. J. B. 


Ricker, Fountain 


E 
13 

YRYEE 
Meadville: W. M. §., 
Total, 


$9.00. 
Second, 


3.40. Bow- 
Danielsville: 


Gonzales, Jennings, 


283.10. 
New Orleans: Beecher Mem. 8. §8., 1. 
FLORIDA— $27.48. 


Interlachen: S. J. T., 5. Mt. 
St. Petersburg: 14.75. 
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TEX AS—$76.03. 
Received by J. B. Gonzales, Port Arthur, 15. 


Amarillo: 6.15. Dallas: Central, 43.25. 
Garden Valley: Galena, 1. Spring Lake: 8.13. 
Willspoint: Raineys Chapel, 2.50. 


ARIZONA—$65.75. 
Prescott: First, 50. Tempe; 15.75. 


OKLAHOMA—$49.00. 
Received by Rev. C. G. Murphy. 
19. Weatherford: 30. 


KENTUCKY— $4.00. J 
Berea: Ch. & S. S., 1; A. BE. T., 1. Williams- 

burg: First, 2. 

OHIO—163.42. 


Cong. Conf. Ohio. J. G. Fraser, Treas., 154.42. 
Mansfield: S. G. M. S., 1. North Fairfield: 
8. 


Medford: 


INDIANA—$2.00. 
La Fayette: M. A. F., 2. 


ILLINOIS—$1863.44. 
Illinois H. M. Soc., J. W. Iliff, Treas., 1741.69. 
Alton: EK. M. S., 1. Atkinson: 38. Aurora: 
New England, 50.75. Chicago: Ger, Hvyan. 
Luth., 10. Cornwall; 17. Elva Station: J. W. 
W., 2. Galva: J. F., 1. Wheaton: J. P. B., 2. 


MISSOURI—$11.00. 
Springfield: Ger., 11. 


MICHIGAN—$688.50 (of which legacy $106.20). 
Michigan Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Tr., 
582.30. 
Allendale: Estate of A. M. Cooley, 106.20. 


WISCONSIN—$80.36. 

Wisconsin Cong. Assoc., 
S02. 015 

Clear Lake: Swedes, 3.35. Clintonville: 
Beth. Scand. and Navarino, Beth. Secand., 5. 
Madison: A. K. 
IOWA—$102.90. 

Independence: C. S., 3. 
73.90. Osage: C. Dickinson, 1. 
W. K., 25 
MINNESOTA—$202.19. 

Minn. Cong. H. M. Soc., 67.59. Cannon Falls: 
Swedes, 2. French Lake: Swedes, 2. Granada: 
10.60. Mankato: Swedes: 2. Minneapolis: 
Plymouth, A Friend, 25. Rochester: W. J. E., 
36. St. Paul: Cyril Slavic, 56. Winona: G. 


i. La. Olds, Tr., 


’ 


Newton: First, 
Riceville: D. 


DP Gs 1. 
NEBRASKA—$1681.25 (of which legacy 
1500.00.) 

Neb. Cong. H. M. Soc., Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
Supt., 50. 

Albion: W. W., 2. Lincoln: Ger., 10. Me- 
Cook: Ger. Brotherhood Conf., 45. Neligh: 


1st, 74.25. Sutton: Hstate of H. A. Snow, 1500. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$225.78. 
Received by Rev. BH. H. Stickney. 

town: 43.20. Cummings: 1. Getchels: 

Michigan: S. S., 4. Williston: 13. 


Coopers- 
5.08. 


Carrington: 25.81. Ellis and Hensler: T0c. 
Granville: Hope, 1.25. Harvey: First, 3.92. 
Hesper: addl., 25¢c. Leipzig: Ger. Parish, 


Bethany, 25; Bethesda, 25; Neuherg, 25; 
Philadelphia, 25. Medina: Ger., 2. Mohall; 1.25. 
Northwood and Hatton: Union, 12. Oberon: 


6.15. Overly: 1; 1.87. Richardton; S0c. Wil- 
liston: FE. R. B., 2.50. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$723.65. 
Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: 
Aberdeen: 35. Ashton: 14. Athol: 13.23. 


Beresford: 22.75. Estelline: 10.68; C. H., 38.85. 
Ft. Pierre: M. L. W., 5. Glenview: 12. 
Hetland: J. L. C., 5. Huron: 140. Troquois: 
Mr. and Mrs. B., 125. Mission Hill: S. S., 1. 
New Underwood: United and Vesta, 30c. 
Pierre: C. L. H., 10; BH. P. F., 5. Redstone: 
4. Tabor: 8. S., 3. Vermiliion: 100. Virginia: 
6.17. Wakonda: 48. Wall: S. S., 2. Water- 
town: 100; J. M., 5. Total, 670.68. 

Akaska: Ger., 3. Bowdle: Ger., 2.50. Center- 
ville: First, 16.67. Garretson: 6.50. Letcher: 
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6.50. Lowry: Ger., 5. Scenic: Kube Table 
and Conata, 2.50. Sioux Falls: Ger., 5. Wall: 
5. 


COLORADO—$288.06. 
Berthoud and Wellington: Ger. 12. Brighton: 
Platte Valley, 10. Denver City Park, 8; First, 
10; Plymouth S. S8., 12.50. Fruita: 3. Greeley: 
Ger., 21.50. Highland Lake: Miss. Soc., 4.20. 
Loveland: First Ger., 20. 
Woman’s H. M. Un. 
Colorado City: 5. 


Mrs. C. Rogers, Tr. 
Colorado Springs: 1st, 
51.25. Denver: Pilgrim, 5; Plymouth, 50; 
Third, 12.86. Eaton: 10. Fountain: 2.75. 
Grand Junction: 15. Manitou: 10. Montrose: 
20. Rye: 5. Total, 186.86. , 
MONTANA—$35.82. 

Absarokee: 14.50. Ballantine: 12.60. Broad- 
view: First, 8.22. : 
IDAHO—$151.60. 

American Falls: First Ger., 3.05. Challis: 
5. Council: First, 32.20. Indian Valley: 9.20. 
Landing and Rockland: 2.50. Meadows: 75. 
Mountain Home: First, 5; Wom. Aux., 15. 
Sugar: First Ger., 4.65. 

CALIFORNIA, NORTH—$6.40. 

Sanger: Salem Ger., 6.40. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—$28.00. 


Buena Park: 15. Long Beach: 8.50. Nord- 
hoff: J. R. G., 4.50. ; 
OREGON—$129.73. 

Beaverton: Cedar Mills, Ger., 16. Gaston: 
First, 20.40. Ione: First and Lexington, 10. 
Portland: Sunnyside, 20; Special, 33.33. St. 
Johns. First, 10. Salem: Central, 5. West 
Salem: 5; P. S. K., 10. 

WAS HINGTON—$6.42. 
Hicksvillé: Ger. Ebenezer, 1.98. Walla 


Walla: Zion Ger., 2.46. Warren: Ger. Freuden- 
feld, 1.98. 


BULGARIA—$10.00. 
Sofia: J. F. C., 10. 


SUMMARY. 
Contributions. since ewes cece $14,736.75 
Legacles! x a d.teastelame steamers 4,016.83 
————— $18,753.58 
ERtGreSst’ ¥ cate waintesinsin ieee 715.05 
Literature o 2 Scoccase comer os 6.67 


$19,475.30 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 


Receipts for January, 1911. 


E. Alstead: 13.49. Barnstead: 12; So., 5. 
Bethlehem: 50c. Charlestown: 94c. Chester: 
21.60. Claremont: 5. Concord: So., 3892.01; 


First, 140.13; South, Bible School, 11.87; West, 
7.07. Conway: 3.50; No. 23.86. Croydon: 6. 
Dalton: 7.15. Greenfield: 7.29. Gilmanton 
Iron Works: 4.50. Haneock: 7.55. Lancaster: 
32. Lisbon: 18.15. Manchester: Ist, 65.93; So. 
Main St., 20. Nashua: First, 140.65. San- 
bornton: 7. So. Seabrook: 2.70. Sullivan: S. 
S., 2. Union: 6. Walpole: 19.52. Wakefield: 
10.65. Weare: No., 138. Wilmot: 4. Went- 
worth: C. B., 10. Total, $1021.06. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts for January, 1911. 


Acton: 7.50. Adams: Ist, 200. Agawam: 30. 
Amherst: ist, 205.38; S. S., 11.10; 2nd, 20.64. 


Andover: South, 323.57; 8S. 8S. Interm., 5. 
Arlington Heights: Park Ave., 25. Ashburn- 
ham: ist, 24.04. Ashland: 1.20. Ashfield: 7. 
Beauvais Fund, Income of, 75. Beverly: 
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Swede, 5.50. Billerica: Ortho., 6.05. Boston: 
Jamaica Plain, Boylston, 14.76; Finns, 11.47; 
Old South, 250; Norwegian, 20; Brighton, 
Evang., 77.38; Brighton, Estate of M. F. 
Keene, 1450; Faneuil, 4.53; Roxbury, High- 
land, 25; Dorchester, Romsey, 5.50; Dorchester, 
2nd, 6; St. Mark, 5. Brackett Fund, Income 
of, 25.50. Braintree: Ist, 338.33; South, 19.40. 
Brookfield; 13.58. Brookline: Harvard, 653.88. 
Cambridge: Pilgrim, 35.86. Charlemont; 21.50. 
Charlton: 5. Chatham: 3.51. Chicopee: 3rd, 
76.74. Clark Fund, Income of, 30. Clinton: 
ist, 75. Cohassett: 2nd, 23.88. W. Cumming- 
ton: 7. Dedham: Ist, S. S., 5.385. Dennis: 6.24. 
East .Douglas: 42.74. Dudley: Ist, 32. 
Everett: Mystic Side, 17.04. FaH River: Cen- 
tral, 145.12. Fisher Fund, Income of, 37.50. 
Fitchburg: Rollstone, 181.15. Foxboro: 
Bethany, S. S., 9.71. South Framingham: 
Grace, S. S., Prim. & Beginners, 4.25. Frank- 
lin; 12.90. Freetown: Assonet, 7.50. Gardner: 
1st, 174.26. General Fund, Income of, 36¢. 
Granby: Church of Christ, C. B., 3.22. Great 
Barrington: Ist, 171. Gurney Fund, Income 
of, 62.50. Hardwick: S. S., 5; Dana, 5. Haver- 
hill: West, C. E., 2. Holbrook: Winthrop, 
6.56. Holden: 9.60. Ipswich: 33. Jessup 
Fund, Income of, 120. Lancaster: Evang. S. S., 
3.85. Lexington: Hancock, 127.72. Lincoln: 
107. Longmeadow: ist, 5. Lowell: Ist, 59.53; 
Heights, S. S., 9.20. Lynn: Ist, 34.52; North, 
19. John Pitcher Fund, Income of, 48.92; 
Marsh Fund, Income of, 2. Marshfield: Ist, 
21.67. Maynard: ist, 20; Finn, 1.15. Medford: 
Mystic, 17.71; S. S., 7.50. Mendell Fund, In- 
come of, 102; Morgan Fund, Income of, 7. 
Moores Corner: 6. Natick: Ist, 61.20. Need- 
ham: 3. Newton: Auburndale, 25; Eliot, 
164.35; Ist, 20. West Newton: Woman’s Guild, 
100. North Brookfield: Ist, 15. Norwood: 
Finn, 31c. Peabody: West, 9.40. Pittsfield: 
South, 48.65. Provincetown: Church of Pil- 
grims, 4.50, Quincy: Bethany, 70.50. Reed 
Fund, Income of, 153.25. Richmond: 8.15. 
Shrewsbury: Ist, 91.95. Shirley: 16. Sisters 
Fund, 150; D. N. Skillings Fund, 35. Somerset: 
ist, 6.91. South Hadley: 18. Springfield: 
Mem., 8. Stoneham: Ist, 44.48. Sutton: Ist, 
9.27. Swampscott: Ist, 28.50. Taunton: Trin., 
84.11. Truro: Ist, 7.25; Union, North, 1.72. 
Wall Fund, Income of, 62.50. Waltham: Ist, 
41.16. Warren: 92.67. Wendell: 8. Westboro: 
Eyang., S. S., 5. West Springfield: ist, 80; 
Estate of John Ashley, 197.88. Whately: 8.90. 
Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 301.75. Whitin 
Fund, Income of, 125. Whiting Fund, Income 


of, 45. Whitman: Ist, 23.12. Wilmington: 
15.62. Winchester: Ist, 237.34. Woburn: Ist, 
400. Worcester: Finn, 1; Old South, 215; 
Swedish-Finn,. 4; Designated for Massa- 
chusetts. Dalton: 1000. Gloucester: Trinity, 
165.70; 2 Granville Center: Ist, 


West Hartford, Conn.: 5. Lowell: Swede, 5; 
Designated for Greek work. Haydenville: 
Boston: 


22.05; Designated for Italian work, 
Roxbury, Immanuel Walnut Ave., 10. Win- 
chester: 2nd, P. S. E., 10; Designated 


Dorchester, 2nd, 1; 


for Jewish work, Boston: 
S. Anderson 


Designated for salary of W. 
Franklin County: 31.66. 

Ww. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Braintree: 1st Church,3. 


Salaries, Greek worker, 88; Italian worker, 
55; Rural worker, 40; A, I. C., 70. 
SUMMARY. 
Regular (does not include legacies in- 
COME) .eeeeeeeerss Qin tic vecese¥rtses . $5,502.85 
Designated to Massachusetts ....-+-- 1,179.70 
es Greek WOrk ..-.-esceeeee 22.05 
be Italian work ....- ae Pe 20.00 
be Jewish work ......+---+- 1.00 
< Salary of W. S. Anderson 81.66 
MELEE, Ale adw san ah eS aoces seuesense 206.00 
American Missionary .------ Are PH - 1.50 
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MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
CONNECTICUT, 


Rev. Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


THE 


Receipts for January, 1911. 


Berlin; 25. Bridgeport: Second, 68.40; Park 
St., 84.66. Bridgewater; 12.35. Canton Center: 
50. Centerbrook: 4, Collinsville: Swd., 5. Cov- 
entry: Second, 4.50. Danbury, Swd., 5. Daniel- 
son: 60.20. Dayville: 6. Derby: Second, 24.62. 
East Hartland: 12. Enfield: 38.10. Farmington: 
144.32. Goshen: 27. Granby: First, 8. Green- 
field Hill: 9.17. Guilford: First, 51.20. Hamp- 
ton: 10. Hartford: First, 347.29; Park, 303 
Taleott St., 5; Asylum Hill, 260.27; Danish, 
12.70; Warburton Chapel, 6. Plymouth, 7.50. 
Ledyard: 25, Middletown: First, 15.93; South, 
170.45. Milford: Plymouth, 11.61. Millington: 
5. Morris: 7.09. New Britain: First, 62; 
South, 328.57. New Haven: Plymouth, 131.80 
Danish, 13.60; Italian, 6. New London: First, 
1. Norfolk: 104.24. North Branford: 2:20, 
Norwich: Second, 89.19. Old Lyme: 12. Ox- 
ford: 12.42. Plantsville: 33.35. Scotland: 18. 
Southington: 155.69. Torrington Center: 27.60. 


Waterbury: First, 150; Swedish Mission, 2. 
Wauregan: 61. West Haven: 9.90.  Willi- 
mantic: 19.80. Wilton: 40. Windsor: 25.18. 


Mrs. Helen P. Camp, 10. W. C. H. M. U. of 
Conn., 97.20. Undesignated, 2,743.31. Special, 
110.10. Special for C. H. M. S., 22.64. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Cc. W. Shelton, D.D., Treasurer, New York. 
Receipts for January, 1911. 

Angola: 7.20. Brooklyn: Church of Evangel, 
26.90; Lewis Ave. Bible School, 50; Pilgrim 
Chapel, 25; M. Glover, 10. Cortland: 1st, 22.16. 
Farmersville: 11. Flushing: 1st, special, 2.50. 
Hornby: 3.17. _Johnsonburg: 12. Middle- 
town: William Hornbeck, 1. Mt. Vernon: ist, 
95. New York City: Armenian Church, 14.79; 
Broadway Tabernacle, 5.50; Forest Ave, 6.84; 
Miss Sarah Angell, 1; Miss K. BE. Chapman, 
5. New York Mills: Welsh S. S., 10. Perry 


Center: 31.45. Rutland: 20.70. Sherburne: 

ist, S. S., 19.31. Wellsville: 58.75; S. S., 24.45; 

Ti EEL EM Ue, c1L050s, Friend, 1. Total, 
22 


Omitted from December receipts, Roscoe: 
12. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO. 
J. G. Fraser, D.D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Receipts for January, 1911. 
Amherst: First, 4.45. Chillicothe: Superin- 
tendent’s Expense, 6. Cleveland: Archwood, 
5; Pilgrim, 108.50; S. S., 20; Puritan, 9.68 


Columbus: First, 273.49. Greenfield: 1.82; In- 
terest, 35. Lodi: 9.20, Madison: 8S. S8., 15. 
Nottingham: L. A., 10. 


Marietta: First, 176.91. ; 
Oberlin: First, 61.59; P., 5, Pittsfield: 5.30. 
Saybrook: S. 8., Miss. Bd., 3.48. West Mill- 
grove: 1.68. York: S. S., 4.25. Total, $756.35. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in January, 
19 


E. Orange, N. J.: Trin. Ch., 2 bbis., $187.12; 
First Ch., W. 8S. for Christian Work, 2 bbls., 
$100.30; “Friends from Connecticut,” 1 box. 
$125. Hartford, Ct.: Farmington Ave. Ch., L. 
Ht. M. S., 1 box, $302.76; Fourth Ch., L. A. &., 
1 box, $94.34. Hollis, N. H.: 1 bbl., $48.50. 
Kansas City, Mo.: First Ch., W. A., bbl. & 
bale, $125. Keene, N. H.: Court St. Ch., L. B. 
S., 1 bbl., $75. Middlebury, ot.: L, A. S., box 
and bbl., $234. Middletown, ct.: So. Ch., 
U. S., 1 bbl., $90.15. Newport, N. H.: “New- 
port Workers,” 1 bbl., $36.40. New York City: 
Broadway Tab., Soc. for Women’s Work, 1 
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trunk, $117.17. Norfolk, Ct.: Ch. of Christ, 
1 DDL, oe. 08. Old Saybrook, Ct.: First Ch., 
In Hi. ™. S., box and bbl., $110. Perry Center, 
N. ¥.: W. M. Se Labbice $94. 56. Stratford, Ct.: 
W. H. MSS bbl, $28 ; check, $25. Toledo, 
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0.: Plymouth Ch., W. M. S., 1 box, 390; First 


Ch., M. S., 1 bbl., $70. Troy, N. H.: money, 
$25. Ww. Hartford, Ct.: First Ch. of Christ, 
Wier Ss ebb $71; eheck, $35. Total: 
$2,177.38. 


The American Missionary Association 


el W. Hubbard, Treasurer cad 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Receipts for January, 1911 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


Previously acknowledged.............- Soi co 


Current 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 


MAINE—$717.4 
(ouiaona "$309.14; Legacies, $408.32.) 

Augusta: South Parish Ch., 1.15. Bangor: 
Central Ch., 75. Bath: Central Ch., 70. Bid- 
deford: Second Ch., 2, and two bbls. goods 
for Saluda, N. C. Blue Hill: §. S., for fur- 
nishing dormitory at Saluda, N. Cok 
Brewer: C.. E. Soec., box goods for Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Brunswick: First Parish Ch., 41.32; 
First S. S. for Marion, Ala., 2.50. Farming- 
ton: First Ch., 14.50. Gardiner: S. S. for 
S. A., Grand View, Tenn., 25; Ch., bbl. goods 
for Saluda, N. C. Gorham: Missionary Soc., 
bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C. Hampden: Ch., 
6.21. Houlton: Ch., box goods for Saluda, 
N. C. Machias: L. A. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Athens, Ala. Millinocket: Ch., 7. Norway: 
Second Ch., two bbls. goods for Saluda, N. C. 
Orford: L. M. U., bbl. goods for Athens, Ala. 
Orland: H. T. B. for MeIntosh, Ga., 6. 
Portland: Second Parish, 46.14; “Friends,” 
bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C. South Portland: 
Ch., bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C. Skowhegan: 
Island Ave. Ch. Miss. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Saluda, N. C. Waterville: L. M. U., bbl. goods 
for Athens, Ala. 
ham: First Ch., 6. Woodfords: 
Soc., bbl. goods for Athens, Ala. 


Legacies. 


Augusta: Joel Spaulding, 
Mrs. Mary J. Garland, 8.33. 
Amelie Lawson Page, 38.33. 
Garland, 333.33. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$2,268.11, 

(Donations, $301. ng Legacies, $1,966.23.) 

Barnstead: Ch., 4,30. Claremont: Ch., 5. 
Concord: First Ch., 109.82. Conway: Second 
Ch., 3.50. East Alstead: Ch., 5. Greenfield: 
Ch., 4.86. Hampton: W. M. Soc., bbl. goods 
for Enfield, N. C. Keene; First Ch. Every 
Day Club for S. A. Tillotson College, 25. 
Kingston: Ch., add’l, 4.50. Laneaster: Ch., 23. 
Manchester: First Ch., 15.84; Two Friends, 3. 
Marlboro: Ch., 6.26. Merrimack: G. S. P. for 
Ae AL Talladega College, 5. Milford: Ladies’ 


Ladies’ Aid 


33.33. Bethel: 
Houlton: Mrs. 
Saco: James G. 


Soc., box goods for Hillsboro, N. C. Nashua: 
First Ch., 74.80. Pembroke: S. S., 10. Ply- 
mouth: Mrs. M. B. S. for Black Mountain 
Academy, 2. Sanbornton: Missionary Soc., 
bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C. 
Legacies, 
Amherst: John, H. Upham, 67.33. Concord: 


Frank Coffin, 159.17; Charlotte A. Blake, 316.67. 
Cornish: Sarah W: Westgate, 13.96. Derry: 
Mrs, Sarah N. Barker, 537.46. Lyme; Ben- 
jamin T, Washburn, 871.64, 


Westbrook: Ch., 6.06. Wind-— 


§ Sods cldte ho © Coase dae lelele ya aiaaetpetie ateleree otate $21,347.44 
Receipts 

VERMONT—$486.04. 

Burlington: College Street Ch., 193.16; 


“Friends,” bbl. goods for Mound Bayou, Miss. 
Castleton: Rev. H. P. H., 50. Chester: S. S., 
9.07. East Poultney: J. G. W., 10. Hartland: 
Ch., 12. Island Pond: S. S8., 7.66. Lunenburg: 
Ch., 6. Middlebury: Ch., 14.68. Milton: Ch., 
6.44. Montpelier: Bethany Ch. L..M. Soc. for 
McIntosh, Ga., 2. North Thetford: Ch., 11.71. 
Orleans: L. M. Soc. for freight on goods to 
Grand View, Tenn., 1. Post Mills: L. M. Soc. 
for freight on goods to Grand View, Tenn., 
1.20. Randolph: Bethany Ch., 43.25. Rich- 
mond: Ch., 36. Rochester, C. E. Soe, 4. 
Strafford: W. H. M. Soe. for MeIntosh, Ga., 
1.60. Vergennes: Ch., 18; W. H. M. Soe., bbl. 
goods for Tillotson College. Waterbury: DB. 
H. E., 20. Wells River: Ch. 25. West 
W. H. M. Soe. for freight to McIn- 
tosh, Ga., 1.60. West Townshend: Ch., 10.07. 
Williamstown: Ladies’ Miss. Soc. for freight 
to MeIntosh, Ga., 1.60. 


MASSACHUSETTS—4$7,712.95. 


(Donations, $4,614.30; Legacies, $3 
Agawam: Ch., 15. Amherst: First S. S., 
10; Second Ch., 14.40. Andover: So. Ch. S. S. 
for 8S. A. Talladega College, 10. Ashburnham: 
First Ch., 20.51. Baldwinsville: First Ch., 5. 
Barre: Evan. Cong. Ch., 6.23. Boston: Marsh- 
field Heights, two bbls. goods for Hillsboro, 
N. C.; Shawmut Ch. 123.98; Brighton 
Faneuil Ch., 3.16; Brighton Ch., "51.43; Dor- 
ehester, Pilgrim Cc. BH. Soc., 5: Dorchester, 
Romsey Ch., 5. Dorchester, Second Ch., 50.56. 
Braintree: First Ch., 18.52. Bridgewater: Scot- 
land, Prine Ch,- 1.95. Brockton: First Ch., 
bbl. goods for Talladega College. Brookline: 
Harvard Ch., 293.50; W. M. Soc., books, etc., 
for Thomasville, Ga. Cambridge: Pilgrim 
Ch., 37.41; Margaret Shepard _ Soc. 
Marion, Ala. 5; Miss J. C., bbl. goods 
for. Saluda, Now Cis jane 1s for 
Charlton: Ch., 5. Chatham: Ch., 1.62. 
ton: Rey. EH. L. H., 3. Dalton: First S. S., 
for Marion, Ala., 15; S. S., Home Dept. for 
Marion, Ala., 15; S. 8. for McIntosh, Qsy 205 
VA OSS 200; Mrs. Z. M. C., 150; Miss C. L. C. 
100; W. M. C., 100. Dedham: Virst Ch., 75.89: 
‘Allin C. B. Soe. for Tougaloo U., 15. East- 
hampton: Mission Band, package goods for 
Thomasville, Ga. East Milton: Bast Ch., 5. 
Mg saeae Courtland St, Chi, 2.604 4ir-C. 1), Soc., 

50; Washburn Assn., 1; Mystic Side Ch., 
2 11. Fall River: Ch. bbl. goods for Hills. 
boro; Ne eC: Fitchburg: Finnish Ch., 3.01. 
Florence: Mrs. Whitman’s §. §S. Class for 
Wilmington, N. C., Foxboro: Bethany S8. 
8., 6.78. Framingham: Plymouth Ch., bbl, 


098.65.) 
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gancs for peenegs 7 scare Franklin: Ch., 


Georgetown: S., bbl. goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Gloucester: mrinity Gh. 
82.17. Great Barrington: First S. 8., 21.71; 


S. S. for McIntosh, Ga., 19.24; Primary 8. 8 
Class for MelIntosh, Ga., 3.80. Haverhill: 
West Ch., C. BE. Soc, 2. Housatonic: S. 8. 
for McIntosh, Ga., 10. Hyde Park: First Ch., 
12.38; O. J. P. for Tougaloo U., 10. Inter- 
laken: Ch., 3.07. Jamaica Plain: Central Ch., 
20. WLaneaster: Evan. S. S., 3.85; “E. P. G.,” 
2 Lee: L. M. Soe., bbl. goods for Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Leicester: John Nelson Memorial 
Ch., 40. Leverett: First Ch., 8.85. Littleton: 
Ch., in memory of Miss A. M. M., 6. Lowell: 
High St. Ch. S. S., 6.40. Lynn: North Ch., 
28. Lynnfield Centre: Ch., 421. Malden: 
Edgeworth Chapel Guild for S. A. at Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 10. Medford: Mystic Ch. S. S., 
7.50. Middleboro: Central Ch., C. EB. Soe., 5. 
Mittineague: Ladies’ Soc, bbl. goods tor 
Saluda, N. Montague: First Ch., 19. 
Moores Corner: Ch., 4. Nantucket: W. M. Soc. 
for S. A. Beach Institute, 10. Natick: First 
Ch., 46.38. Needham: “A Friend,” 1.50. New 
Bedford: John Pitcher Fund, 40.89; No, Cong. 
Ch. for S. A. Talladega College, 4.75; No. 
Cong. Ch., box goods for Talladega, Ala. 
New Salem: Ch., 2. Newton Centre: First 
Ch., 142.22; S. W. for Tougaloo U., 25; Bliot 
Ch., 182.95; The Eliot Guild, bbl. goods for 
Marion, Ala. North Adams: Mrs. D. J. B. for 
Yougaloo U.,10; R.L.C.,10; G. Prks b> BOL. 
R.,5 for Tougaloo U. Northampton: Ae Ta W. 
for Marshallville, Ga., 25; “Priends” for Wil- 
mington, N. C., 12. Northboro: “Friends,” 
bbl. goods for Athens, Ala. North Leo- 
minster: Ladies’ Aid Soc., bbl. goods for 
Thomasville, Ga.; Mrs. J. Putnam’s GSB 
Class, candy for Thomasville, Ga. Peabody: 
South Ch., Woman's Associatton for Marshall- 
ville, Ga., 25. Richmond: Ch., 5.69. Roches- 
ter: First Ch., 3. Sharon: S. S., 10. Shrews- 
bury: Ch., 48.90. Somerset: Ch., 3.67. South 
Braintree, South Ch., 20. South Hadley: Ch., 
12. Springfield: Memorial Ch., 1.75; Park Ch., 
39.11; Park Ch., King’s Daughters Circle for 
Wilmington, N. C., 8; South Ch., 66.61; Dr. 
R. F. B. for Jos. K. Brick School, Enfield, 
N. C., 10; Mrs. A. C., bbl. goods for Jos. K. 
Brick School, Enfield, N. C. Stoneham: First 
Ch., 44.48. Stow: Second District C. E. Union 
for §. A., Grand View, Tenn., 9.50. Sutton: 
First Ch.. 9. Taunton: W. H. M. Soc., bbl. 
goods for Marion, Ala.; Westville C. E. Soc., 
5. Waltham: First Ch., 17.06; L. B. Soc. for 
Wilmington, --G.,, 8; Whatsoever Circle, 
King’s Daughters, bbl. goods for Saluda, N. 
C. Ware: East Ch., Primary Ss. S. Class for 
Meridian, Miss., 3.25. Warren: Ch., 638.32; 
Virst S. 8. for Alaska_Mission, 10; C. HB. Soc. 
for Wilmington, N. C., 4; Castle BHscalibar, 
Knights of King Arthur, for Alaska M., 10. 
Watertown: Miss J. A. Perley, books and 
cards for Saluda, N. C, Westboro: L. M. Soc., 
25. West Boylston: Ch., bbl. goods for Hills- 
boro, N. C. West Newbury: Second Ch., 5. 
West Peabody: Ch., 5. West Somerville: Y. L. 
M. S., box goods for Thomasville, Ga. Whit- 
man: First Ch. for salary, PortoRico, 17.34, 
and to const. Deacon Chas. H. Crocker, L. M. 
Wilmington: Ch., 11.11. Winchester: F 
Ch., 172.37. _ Worcester: Central Ch., 
Old South Ch., 100; Union Ch., 29.18 . 
“4 Friend in Massachusetts,” 800; “Helen,” 2. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Miss Lizzie 


D. White, Treasurer. 
w. H. M. A., 420 (410 for Salaries and 10 


for Chinese). 


Legacies. \ 
L. S. Baker, 327.50; Edmund Ho- 
Athol: Sarah M. Foster, 166.67. 
C. Parkhurst, 20; Mary BUD 
Ames, 35; Aurelia H. 


Amherst: 
bart, 338.18. 
Boston: Elizabeth 
Hidden, 100; Maria EB. 
Lyman, 333.33. Beverly: Ezra C. Stanley, 
266.67. Brockton: Mary BE. Perkins, 166.67. 
Holyoke; Benjamin N. Norton, by Thos. J. 
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Lynch, Exec., 200. Millbury: 
Spaulding, 50. Northampton: W. Clapp, 
195.52; Sarah M. Lyman, 78.33. North Am- 
herst: Alice R. Ray, 16.67. North Brookfield: 
Walter H. Howe, 581.56. North Weymouth: 
George H. Pratt, 51.88. Plymouth: Amasa 
Ces 4, Springfield: Mary J. Seymour, 
0, . 


RHODE ISLAND—$29.16. 

East Providence: United Ch., 2.86. Little 
Compton: United Ch., 9.80. Rumford: New- 
man Ch,, 12 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Miss Lizzie 
ID. White, Treasurer. 

Woonsocket: Globe Ch, Aux., 5. 


Mrs. Sarah A. 
R 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


CONNECTICUT—$3,590.50. 
(Donations, $3,188.52; Legacies, $451.98.) 


Ansonia: First Ch., 94. Bethel: First Ch., 
62. Bethlehem: Ch., 17.48. Bridgeport: First 
Ch., 59.29; Second Ch., 182.40. Chaplin: 
Chive alo Cheshire; 'C. JE. Soc. for 
Grand View, Tenn., 17. Clinton: Dar Wis 
W. for Chemical Supplies, Grand View, 
Tenn., 10. Cornwall: First Ch. of Christ, 
136.14. Derby: C. E. Soc., bbl. goods for Sa- 
luda, N. C. East Haven: Woman’s Aux., box 


goods for Talladega College. Ellington: S. S., 
for Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, 25. En- 
field: First Ch. 24. Franklin: H. M. Soce., 
bbl. goods for Thomasville, Ga. Goshen: Ch., 
43. Granby: G. F. C., 5. Greenwich: Second 
§: SS; 4.10: Hartford: Asvlum Hill Ch. 
197.59; Farmington Ave. 8. S., 13.95 (7.11 of 
which for Porto Rico, and 6.84 for Rosebud 
Indian M., So. Dak.); Fourth Ch., Primary 
Dep’t, 5; Warburton Chapel, for S. A., Grand 
View, Tenn., 3; Mrs. J. W. C., for Tougaloo 
U., 50. Kensington: Ch., 29.43. Ledyard: Che 
15. Litchfield: ‘S. S., for Piedmont College, 
15. Madison: Fellow Workers’ Soc., for Wil- 
mington, N. C., 83 H. L. S., for Talladega 
College, 5. Meriden: Centre Ch., bbl. goods 
for Athens, Ala.; C. V. C., for Grand View, 
Tenn., 2. Middletown: South Ch., 8.82 and 
bbl. goods for Athens, ‘Ada: (©, M. Bs, 

boxes books for Athens, Ala. ; aM: 
Athens, Ala., 1; Prof. N. R., for Bld’g 
Fund, Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala, 5. 
Milford: First Ch., Jr. C. B., two bbls goods 
for Saluda, N. C.; Plymouth Ch., 24.47. New 
Britain: First Ch. of Christ, 538; First 8. S., 
52.26; South Ch., 242.68; Stanley Mem. Ch., 
15. New Canaan: §. §., 25. New Haven: 
Plymouth Ch., 90.64; Plymouth Ch. St es 
18.39; C. M. M., 10. New London: First Ch. 
of Christ, 22.21; Williams Memorial School, 


for Athens, Ala., 9; “Priends,” one desk, 
hooks, ete. for Athens, Ala. Norfolk: Ch., 
240.67. North Branford: Ch., 11.04. _ North- 
ford: Ch., 12. North Windham: Ch., 3. Nor- 
wich: Broadway Ch., for Talladega College, 
60.60; Mrs. Dawley’s S. 8S. Class, box goods 


Tenn. Rockville: Helpful 
for S. A., Marion, Ala., 
11.48. Plymouth: Miss 


for Pleasant Hill, 
Class in Cong. S. §., 
6. Plantsville: Ch., 


N. C., for Wilmington, N. C., 8 Pomfret: 
First Ch., 29.50. Southington: ch. & 8. &., 
26.14. South Manchester: Ch., 45; Center: 


§. S., 13.10; Cheney Bros., for Tougaloo 
U., 50. Talcottville: Mrs. J. G. T., for Marion, 
Ala., 15. Terryville: Bie Ay TON Ba cA eo 
dega College, Mrs. Annette Kilbourn’s 8. 
gs. Class, for Grand View, Tenn., 18. Watlling- 
ford: First Ch., 67.65; First S. S., 10. Water- 
bury: First Ch., 50; Second Ch., Spinusters’ 
Club, bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C.; H. Pf. 
100; Mrs. G. C. H., for Wilmington, See Oe 
8. West Haven: “The Deltas” Girls’ Soc., for 
Grand View, Tenn., 6. West nort: Ladies’ Soc., 


Ch., 


55 


bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C. West Torring- 
ton: 8. S., for Wilmington, N. C., 8. Wilton: 
Ch., 30. Willimantic: first Ch. C. UW. Soe., 
for Wilmington, N. C., 8 Windsor: Virst 
Ch., 16.038. Winchester Center: L. M. Soc., for 
freight on goods to Grand View, Tenn., 1,50, 
s 
.7 
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Windham: First Ch. 15. Winsted: First 
Ch., 47.11. Woodbury: First Ch., 17.71. 


Woman’s Cong’!| Home Missionary Union of 
Connecticut. Mrs. J. B. Thomson, Treasurer. 

Bridgeport: South Ch., L. B. Soc., for San- 
tee, Neb., 37. sa Jr. C. E., for Thomas- 
ville, Ga., 5s Wesel. Ma, for’ Santee, Neb., 
50. ‘Total, $92. 


Legacy. 
Greenwich: Caroline R. Mead, 1,467.58. Less 
expenses, 111.66, equals 1,355.92. (Reserve 


Legacy, 903. 94)—451. 98. 


NEW YORK—$1,366.96. 
(Donations, $1,033.62; Legacies, $333.34.) 


Albany: Calvary Baptist Ch. Y. P. U., for 
Thomasville, Ga., 3. Angola: Miss A. H. A., 
5. Binghamton: W. M. S., bbl. goods for 
Mound Bayou, Miss. Blooming Grove: §. §., 
5. Brooklyn: Ch. of the Hvangel, 19.65 (9. 82 
of which for Knox Institute); Puritan Ch., 
10.82; Atlantic Ave. Chapel, Pleasant Hour 
Club, bbl. goods for Marion, Ala.; Clinton Ave. 
GH; bbl. goods for Marion, Ala. Buffalo: W. 
M. ish of Pilgrim Ch., bbl. goods for Jos. K. 
Brick Sch.; Woman’s Guild and King’s 
Guild, two boxes goods for Tougaloo U. 
Camden: Ch., bbl. goods for Hillsboro, N. C. 
Clifton Springs: Mrs. A. P., 10. Cortland: 
First. Ch., 20.99; Primary S. S., for S. A, 
Marion, Ala., 10; H. BE. R., 100. Hamilton: 
Second Ch., 7, Honeoye: Ch., bbl. goods for 


Hillsboro, Neos Jamesport: C. HB. Soc., 5. 
Middletown: North St. Ch., bbl. goods for 
Tillotson College. Morristown: First Ch., 


9.58. Mount Vernon: First Ch., 15. New York: 
Broadway Tabernacle Soc. for Woman’s 
Work, trunk goods for Williamsburg, Ky.; 
Frances RAP Oty Palmer Fund, for Tougaloo 
U., 500 CaWentor Talladega College, 200. 
wees Loyal Workers’ Cirele, for freight 
on bbl. goods to Jos. K. Brick School, 3. 
Oswego: S. S., 19.82. Perry Centre: Ch., 
21.62, Philadelphia: Ch., bbl. goods for 
Athens, Ala. Riverhead: Sound Ave. Ch., 21. 
Rochester: South Ch., 14.86. Saugerties: Ch., 
5. Syracuse: Danforth Ch., 22.13. Warsaw: 
Primary S. §S., for Santee, Neb., 1.15. West 
Brook: Plymouth Ch., 2. Westmoreland: L. 
H. M. S., for freight to Grand View, Tenn., 2. 


Legacy. 


Brooklyn: Mrs. Susan A. R. Moses, 
(Reserve Legacy, 666.66) —333.34. 


NEW JERSEY—$165.65. 

Asbury Park: Missionary Society, bb. 
goods for Saluda, N. C. Bound Brook: Ch., 
100. Montclair: First Ch., Monday Missionary 
Soe., box goods for Tillotson College. River 
Edge: First Ch., 13.65. Trenton: Mrs. A. R., 
for S. A., Talladega College, 2. Upper Mont- 
clair: Santa Claus Soc., package goods for 
Saluda, N. C. West Carthage: L. M. U., two 
bbls. and box goods for Athens, Ala, + 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of the 


1,000. 


New Jersey Association. Mrs. H. C. Buell, 
Treasurer. 
Montelair: First Ch., W. H. M. Soc., for 


salary, Marshallyille, Ga., 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$96.95. 

Glenolden;: First Ch., 10. Montgomery: 
Mrs. 8S. G. L., for bld’g fund, Mobile, Ala., 1. 
Philadelphia: W. H. L., for hospital, Talla- 
dega College, 10; W. G. T., for Am.. High- 
landers, 25. Plymouth: Welsh Ch., 5. Secran- 
ton: Dr. Jones Memorial Welsh Ch., 5. 
Wilkes Barre: Puritan Ch., 25.95. 


Women’s Missionary Union of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. David Howells,’ Treasurer. 
Lansford: W. M. Soc., for Fajardo, Porto 
Rico, 15. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$118.45. 
Washington: Ingram Memorial Ch., 17.83; 
Mt. Pleasant Ch., 65.62; L. G. G,, for S: A., 


Jos. K. Brick School, Enfield, N. C., 5; “A 
Friend of the Cause,” for Tougaloo U., 30, 
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INTERIOR DISTRICT. 


OHIO— $584.04. 

Akron: Miss M. E. B., for S. A. Hills- 
boro, NC bs ee: Soe. of West Hill Ch., 
bbl. goods ‘for Pleasant - Hill, Tenn. Brown- 
helm: Ch., 2.66. Centerburg: Lock Cong. 
Gh Ladies’ Soc., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. Cincinnati: “D. W. C.,” for Athens, 
Als... Tis Mra. Beenie subscriptions for 
three magazines, for Saluda, Ni-Cys)“eriend;” 
hymn books for Athens, Ala. Cleveland: 
Hough Ave. Ch., 31.03; Pilgrim Ch., 202.30; 
bbl. and bundle goods for Hillsboro, ON, aes 
Miss C. EB. L., two boxes goods for Hillsboro, 
N. (CL3 Mins: JAS T., for Hillsboro, N. C., 5 
(3 of Which for 8. Lee Columbus: First Ch., 
148; Mayflower Ch., 4.20; Plymouth — Ch., 


26.46. Greenwich: Dr. A. mT, Ky, Lor pbuilding 
fund, Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., 5. 
Lodi: Ch., Lorain: Second Ch., 8. 


Lyme: Ch. & S. S., 10.76. Madison: S. S., 10. 
Madisonville: Miss L. B., box -goods for Sa- 
luda, N. C. Marietta: First Ch., 35.76. Mary- 
ville: Ladies’ Soc., for freight on goods to 
Grand View, Tenn., 1.50. North Fairfield: 
L. M. Soe., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. North Monroeville: S. S., 2.96. North 
Ridgeville: Ch., 7. Norwood: Miss J., goods 
for Saluda, N. C. Oberlin: First Ch., W. H. 
M. S., for Marion, Ala., 5; First Ch., Ladies’ 
Aid Soc., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 
“Home Friends,” two bbls. goods for Hills. 
boro, N. C.; Second Ch., bbl. goods for Hills- 
boro, N. C.; Centennial Mission, bbl. goods 
for Hillsboro, N. C. Springfield: First Ch., 
18.22. Tallmadge: L. A. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Toledo: Second Ch..,, 
Miss’y Soc., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, 


Tenn.; Washington St. Ch., 2.99. Unionville: 
Ladies’ Soec., box goods for Pleasant Hill, 
are Wellington: First Ch., 25. Weymouth: 
11 ane be 


MICHIGAN—$91.75. 
Ann Arbor: L. M. U., two bbls. goods for 


Athens, Ala. Calumet: Mrs. J., for Athens, 
Ala., 6. Charlotte: First Ch., 5.. Detroit: L. 
M. a two bbls. goods for Athens, Ala.; 


North Woodward §. S8., 11.04. Greenville: Ch., 
18. Hudson: Ch., 21.68. Litchfield: First Ch., 
1.08. Ovid: ‘“Briends, ” bbl. and box goods 
for Athens, Ala. Sagimaw: Genesee Ave. S. S., 
Primary Dep’t, for scholarship, Bird’s Nest 
Home, Santee, Neb., 4.90; First S. S., Mrs. 
Brook’s Class, for S. ae Hillsboro, N. “C3, YAR 
Mrs. Judge Wilber’s 8. Class and Friends, 
for Hillsboro, N. C., 15; ere Bradley’s Ss. S. 
Class, dolls for Hillsboro, N. C.; Mrs. Win- 
field’s S. S. Class, dolls for Hillsboro, Nie 
St. Joseph: L. M. U., two bbls. goods for 
Athens, Ala. Traverse City: ‘‘Friends,”’ bbl. 
goods for Athens, Ala. WVermontville: First 
Ch., 6.10. Wernon: Ch., 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ILLINOIS—$5,408.99. 


Abington: Ch., 12. Atkinson; Ch., 4.50. 
Aurora: New England Ch., 25.88. Carpenter- 
ville: First Ch., 11.80. Champaign: First Ch., 
31.15. Chicago: First Evan. Lutheran Ch., 
4; Brighton Ch., 1; Warren Ave. Ch., 17.19: 
Washington Park "Ch, 25.65 5 North’ Shore 
Ch. 1%}: Mra. J. G.. for Marion, Plain poi 
Miss M. B. H., for Marion, Ala., 2; G. W. S., 
for Si A, Grand View, Tenn., LOE Cy 
for S. IX at Grand View, Tenn., 2.50. 
tur: First Ch., 60. Depue: So, Sse) Ds 
Plaines: Ch., 3.83. Elburn: Ch., 5, cee 
Hirst: Chi; 10. Galesburg: Central Chr: 
Geneseo: First Ch., 28.52. Glencoe: Ch., Ee. 
La Grange: First Ch., 215.10. Mazon: Park 
St. Ch., 6. Metropolis: Ch., 1. Oak Park: 
First Ch., 675; Second Ch., 129.15; Second 
Ch., by H. H. P., 50. Olmey: Mrs. S8., two 
boxes goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Ottawa: 
h. 11. Paxton: First Ch., 5.46. Payson: 
Ch,, 1447. Peoria: Plymouth Ch., 15.40; 1st Ch., 


hed 
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25. Rockford: R. B., fo 
C . - r_ buildin 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 3,600. Tras! 
coe: Ch., 4.85. Sterling: S. S., for Foy Cot- 
bare Talladega College, 20; L. M. S., for Foy 
ottage, 5. Wheaton: College Ch., bbl. goods 
for Marion, Ala. Winnetka: Ch., 82.04. 
TOW A $343.10. 
on: L. A. Soe., bbl. goods for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. Bear Grove: Ch., 5. Belle Plaine: 
Mr. & Mrs. J. P. H., 10; W. M. Soc., bbl. 
goods for Mound Bayou, Miss. Cherokee: 
pease ae td Soc., bbl. goods for Saluda, N. C.; 


L. Soe, bbl. goods for Pleasant “Hill; 
Tenn. Cresco: First Ch. L. M. Soc., bbl. 
oods for Beach Institute. Des Moines: No. 


ark Ch., 12.05. Gilbert Station: W. M. Soc., 
two bbls. goods for Beach Institute. Harvey: 
Ch., 5. Kalo: Ch., bbl. goods for Hillsboro, 
N. C. Kellogg: Ch., 2. Maquoketa: S. S., 
for Orange Park, Fla., 12; “Friends,” for 
Orange Park, Fla., 3. Marshalltown: Tirst 
Ch., 88.86. Monona: Ch., 3.41. Muscatine: 
German Ch., Ladies’ Aid Soc., 5. Newton: 
First Ch., 71. Olds: W. M. Soc., bbl. goods 
for Beach Institute. Perry: Ch., 5.65. Shel- 


don: Ch., Ad’l by “A Friend,” 100. Sloan: Ch., 


5.75. Traer: W. M. Soc., two bbls. goods for 
Beach Institute. Winthrop: Ch., 14.38. 


MINNESOTA—$537.98. 

Brownstown: Ch., 1.10. Cottage Grove: 
Ch., 5. Crookston: First Ch., 24.01. Duluth: 
Pilgrim Ch., 100. Elk River: Union C. E., 
8.10. Hopkins: Ch., 1.50. Mankato: Ch., 
2.86. Milaca: Ch., 2. Minneapolis: Como Ave. 
Ch., 30; Park Ave. Ch., 61.30; Plymouth Ch., 
57.40; 38th Street Ch., 5; Pres. C._N., 25. 
Rochester: Ch., 36. St. Paul: Cyril Slavic 
Ch., 4; Pacific Ch., 4.71. Merriam Park: S. S., 
Mrs. Buchanan’s Class of Little Girls, for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn, 10; Olivet Ch., two bbls. 
goes for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Class of 

irls in Olivet Ch., box goods for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. Winona: First Ch., 60. 
“Friends in Minnesota,” 100. 


WISCONSIN—$92.70. 

Berlin: “Friends,” box goods for Mound 
Bayou, Miss. Jackson: Ch., 1.50, Janesville: 
First Ch., 50. Lake Geneva: First Ch., 14.03. 
Madison: Miss B., for Athens, Ala., 1.; Miss 
B., bbl. goods for Athens, Ala. Oshkosh: 
Plymouth Ch., 12.75. Ripon: Ch., 44c. Sun 
Prairie: W. M. Soc., box goods for Pleasant 
Hill. Superior: Pilgrim Ch., 7.17. Walworth: 
Ch., 29c. Williams Bay: Ch., 5.52. 
KANSAS—$102.41. 

Bloomington: Ch., 70c. Burlington: Mrs. 
A. J. B., 10. Chase: Ch., 2. Louisville: Gaz; 
1. Topeka: Central Ch., 43.71; Mrs. H. EM, 
for Lincoln School, Meridian, Miss., 2. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Kan- 
sas. Miss Hmma W. Wallace, Treasurer. 

Eureka: W. M. S., 19. Kansas City: First, 
WwW. .M. S., 10. Parsons: -W. M. §., for Las 
Cabezas, Porto Rico, 1. Stockton: Wi BE '6., 
for Las Cabezas, Porto Rico, 1. Wichita: 
Fairmount, W. M. S., 12. Total, $43. 
NEBRASKA— $95.78. 

Franklin: S. S., 3.78. McCook: “Ger. Conf. 
of Brethren,” for Indian M., 45.. Neligh: First 
Ch., 15.50. Omaha: Plymouth Ch., 31.50, 
NORTH DAKOTA—$32.52. 

Cooperstown: First Ch., 25. Heaton: C. E. 
Soc., 2.50. Oberon: Ch., 4.82. 

OUTH DAKOTA—$37.78. 

: ‘Ashton: Ch., 3. Athol: Ch., 3.78. Glenview: 
Ch., 1. Huron: Ch., 25. Mitchell: W. H. M. 
Soc., for S. A, Marion, Ala., 4. Redstone: 
| 3 Pee eM : 


YOMING—$1.42. . 
Siseuetans = cg Wheatland: Ch.,° 25c. 


h. 7. Henderson: Ch. 7. Long- 
mont: First Ch., 10.24. Pueblo: First Ch. 
6. Rose Hill: Ch., 2 a 

NOTE. The $10.00 acknowledge 
cember receipts, under W. H. M. U. 
as from Eaton, should read Hayden, 


in De- 
of Colo., 
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OKLAHOMA— $2.25. 
Anadarko: Ch., 2.25. 
MONTANA-—$3.00. 
Absarokee: Ch., 2. Columbus: Ch., 1. 
PACIFIC DISTRICT. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA-—$22.00. 
Cloverdale: Ch., i Eureka: Ch., 12.50. 
Fresno: Third German Ch., 3.50. 
SOUTHREN CALIFORNIA—Legacy, $931.69. 
Los Angeles: Emma B. Wygant, 2,795.05 
(Reserve Legacy, 1,863.36)—931.69. 
OREGON—$53.31. 
Eugene: Ch.,, 
side Ch,, 14.31. 
Class of Girls, 


30.05. Forest Grove: Hill- 
St. Johns: Ch., 4. Willamina: 
box goods for Pleasant Hill, 


Tenn. Wilsonville: Hood View Ch., 4.95. 
WASHINGTON—$27.95. 

Edmunds: Ch., 4. Forks: Ch., 2.75. Odes- 
sa: Emmans Ch., 15.70. Seattle: Fairmount 


Ch., 3; Prospect Ch., 2.50. 
IDAHO—$5.00. 
Meadows: Ch., 5. 
ARIZONA—$5.58. 
Prescott: S. S., 5.58. 


THE SOUTH, 


KENTUCKY—$1.00. 

Berea: The Ch. of Christ (Union), add’l, 1. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$10.00. 

Montreat: Miss M. HW. E., for 8S. A. Talla- 
dega College, 10. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—$1.00. 

Sykesland: Veigle Chapel, 1. 
TENNESSEE—$2.75. 

Chattanooga: 
View, Tenn., 2.75. 
GEORGIA—$16.90. 

Augusta: P. J. B. Co., Trees for Talladega 
College. Demorest: Union Ch., 16.90. 
ALABAMA—$650.00. 

Marion: Students of Lincoln Normal School, 
3.50; “Friend,” for Lincoln Normal School, 30. 
Athens: Trinity School, collection, 3; people’s 
Dra D8) B10; osun- 


ETC, 


L. G, for S, A. Grand 


T. H., 20; R. C. H., 50; C. F : a 

10; J. H. McA., 10; C. W Leia 22 
ar O0te SacCse Ra JO Oral. De Bynlls 
Prof. W. B. 8.,°10; Mrs. W. B. S., 25; Dr. 
H. R. W., 10; for building fund, Emerson 
Institute, Mobile, Ala. Rev. S. 8S. and 


Friends, for building fund, Emerson Inst., 
13.50; Other Friends in Mobile, for building 
fund, Hmerson Institute, 271.52. 
MISSISSIPPI—$13.60. 

Caledonia: Ch., for Tougaloo U., 1.20. 
Moss Point: “Friends,” for building fund, 
Mobile, Ala., 2.40. Tougaloo: Y. Wen. As at 
Tougaloo U., 10. 

LOUISIANA—$15,00. 

Roseland: First Ch., by a member, 15. 
TEXAS—$41.75. 

Austin: ‘Tillotson College Alumni Assoc., 
30. Dallas: Central Ch., 11.75. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAIL—$10.00, 

Honolulu: T. R., for building fund, Mobile, 
Ala., 10. 

BULGARIA—$10.00. 

Bulgaria: W..W., 


Summary for January, 1911. 


DomationS ..ceeecsscereceseesecerress $18,545.31 

L@gZaches. ..cccdecesecsnreereeseenreees 7,190.21 
WATE dines tania sates on 6 0d 0 0@eOyLOOue 

Summary from Oct. 1, 1910, to Jan, 31, 1911. 

Donations DAMME eau es «sv od vice wou Sem ath Ee OO 

MLCGACICS oo cvececs eee e sees ee een eetnes 28,812.96 

* TEER erate suse cess vince ce enune $104,937.76 
x 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer - 105 East 22nd Street, New York, NAYS 


Receipts for January, 1911 


ALABAMA—$3.39. 
Flat Rock: 2.70. Ala. 
tionment Committee, 69c, 


ALASKA—$6.00. 
Douglas: 1. Valdez: 5. 


ARIZONA—$10.00. 
Tombstone: 10. 


CALIFORNIA-—$14,092.72. 

Alameda: 17.85. Benicia: 7. Berkeley : 
North W. M. §S., 14.73. Buena Park: 10. 
Cloverdale: 6. Crockett: 10: Escondido: 10. 
Etiwonda: 4.03. Fresno: Third German, 8.40. 
Fruitvale: 3.31. Lodi: 3. Loleta: 3. Oak- 
land: Market St., 13,965; Pilgrim, 8.85. Peta- 
luma: 5. Redondo: 10. San Francisco: Pil- 
grim, 4.50. Weaverville: 2.05. 


COLORADO—$158.49. 

Boulder: 63.00. Denver: ist Women, 5.00; 
2nd, 45.00. Eaton: 5.00. Grand Junction: 5.00. 
Henderson: 7.00. Longmont: 10.24. Montrose: 
5.00. Pueblo: Ist, 6.25; Minnequa, 5.00. Red- 
vale: 2.00. 


CONNECTICUT —$1,393.64. 

Ansonia: 48.00. Bethel: 16.00. Bridgeport: 
2nd, 57.00; Park St., 2.46; South, 14.80. Corn- 
wall: ist, 55.00. Cromwell: 23.72. Enfield: 1st, 


Conference Appor- 


14.45. Farmington: ist, 42.66. Goshen: 24.00. 
Granby: 3.00. Greenville: 2nd S. §S., 12.13. 
Hartford: ist, 37.23; Asylum Hill, 45.92; 
Danish, 6.30; Farmington Ave., 58.69. Ken- 


Ledyard: 8.00. Middletown: 
So. 59.81. Milford: Plymouth, 18.02. New 
Britain: ist, 53; S. S., 37.48; So., 161.79; 
Stanley Memo., 5. New Canan: S. §S., 25. New 
Haven: Plymouth, 46.86; C. M. Mead, 15. New 
London: ist, 16.10; Swede, 6. Norfolk: 80.45. 
No. Branford: 6.62. Northford: 7. No. Wind- 
ham: 3. Orange: 36. Plantsville: 7.78. 
Pomfret: 18.50. Southington: 20.71. South 
Manchester: 45; S. S., 5.75. Staffordville: 50c. 
Stonington: 2nd, 8.87. Wallingford: 46.97. 
Waterbury: 1st, 25; Helen P. Camp, 50. West 
Cornwall: 2nd S. §S.,-5. Westport: 9.65 Willi- 
mantic: 7.23. Wilton: 20. Windsor: 1st, 7.40. 


sington: 5.89. 


Woodbridge; 3.80. Woodbury: 9.10. W. C. H. 
M. U., 50. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$56.76. 

Wash.: Ingram Mem’l, 12.13; Mt. Pleasant, 
44.63. 


FLORIDA— $7.37. 
St. Petersburg: 7. 
GEORGIA—$11.92. 
Demorest: 9.42. 


ted 
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Eureka: 1.50. Swainsboro: 


IDAHO— $14.50. 
Hope: 9.50. 


ILLINOIS— $567.89. 

Abingdon: 6. Aurora: N. 9F., 15.22. Car- 
pentersville: 8.90. Champaign: 40.50.. Chicago: 
Brighton, 1; Christ German, 12; Madison Ave, 
15; Plymouth, 20.70; Rogers Park, 10; Warren 
Ave., 15.25; Washington Park, 23.10. Cobden: 
5. Cornwall: 4. Des Plaines: 2.12. Elburn: 
6.00. Elgin: Ist, 25. Forest Glen: 10. Gales- 
burg: Central, 40. Geneseo: 19.80. Glencoe: 
68. Goleonda: 25. Metropolis: 2, Oak Park: 
Ist, 8; 2nd, 72.75. Ontario: 6.55. Payson: 
19.18. Peoria: 1st, 22.50; Plymouth, 10.45. 
Roscoe: 4.85. Strawn: 3. West Frankfort: 5. 
Winnetka: 41.02. 


INDIANA—$27.52. 
Coal Bluff: 12. Gary; 15,52. 


Meadows: 5. 


IOWA—4$196.73. 


Carnforth: 3. Council Bluffs: 15. Des 
Moines: North Park, 9. Gilbert: 5. Greens 
Grove: 6. Harvey: 3. Kellogg: 1. Marshall- 


Monona: 2.85. Mt. Pleasant: 10. 
Perry: 3.88. Primghar: 5.90. 
Sloan: 4.79. Waterloo: 


town: 50. 
Newton: 55.15. 
Sioux City: 1st, 8.50. 
2. Winthrop: 11.66. 


KANSAS—$115.76. 
Argentine: 5. 
Eureka: 19. 


Clay Center: 4. 
Sabetha: 30. 


Chase: 4, 
Louisville: 1. 


Topeka: Central, 43.71. White Cloud: 5. 
Wichita: Fairmount, 4.05. 
KENTUCKY—82.00. 


Williamsburg: 2. 


LOUISIANA—$17.00. 
Abbeville: St. Marys, 15. 
Beecher Memo., 2. 


MAINE— $242.63. 


New Orleans: 


Abbott Village: 3. Augusta: South, 1.15. 
Bangor: Central (2), 96.85. Cherryfield: 6. 
Farmington: 1st, 14.50. Hampden: 61c. Port- 
land: 2nd, 38.10: West, 10. South Freeport: 


10. South Portland & Cape Elizabeth: 10. 
Waterville: 40. Wells: 2nd, 5.01. Westbrook: 
2.41. Windham: Ist, 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS—-$1,445.88. 


Acton Center: 1.95. Agawam: 10. Amherst: 
2d, 7.68. Boston: Dorchester Ramsey, 3; Dor- 
chester 2nd, 55.58; Jamaica Plain Cent., 20; 
Shawmut, 54.95. Braintree: Ist. 12.35; South, 
12. Brighton: 25.12; Faneuil, 1.69. Brookline: 
Harvard, 221.75. Cambridge: Pilgrim, 138.30. 
Canton: 8.52. Charlton: 2. Chatham: 1.62. 
Chicopee: 3rd 8. 8., 3. Clinton: 4. Dighton: 
11. Foxboro: S. S., 3.61. Franklin: 4.80. 
Gilbertville: Trinity, 4.88. Gloucester: Trinity, 
59.78. Hanson: 3.50. Harvard: 2.58. Hatfield: 
43.58. Hyde Park: Ist, 36.88. Leicester: 18.10. 
Leverett: 1st, 4.72. Lowell: High St., 19.90; 
S. S., 3.20. Lynn: North, 28. Medford: Mystic, 


19.21. Millers Falls: 6. Milton: Bast, 5. Mon- 
tague: Ist, 11.75. Moores Corners: 2. Natick: 
30.41. Newton: Ist Center, 67.72; Eliot, a 
friend, 125. No. Brookfield: 1st, 10. Rich- 


3.26. Somerset: 
Southwick: 3. 
25.55; South, 


Shrewsbury: 
2.50. South Egremont: 1.53. 
Springfield: Emanuel, 2; Park, 
2.60. Taunton: Union, 4.97. Waltham: Ist, 
12.71. Ware: 4.50. Warren: 10.30. Westboro: 
Evang. S. S., 5. West Bayleston: Y. P. S. C. 
r., 5. West Peabody: 3.40. Whitman; 11.56. 
Wilmington: 6.07. Winchester: Ist, 115.57. 
Worcester: Central, 160.18; Old South, 40; 
Union, 138.27. 


MICHIGAN—$149.08. 


’ 
Breckenridge: 10. Central Lake: 2.10. 
Charlotte: 5, Detroit: Ist S. S., 20; No. Wood- 


mond: 3.03. 


ward, 3.67. Eastmanville: 2. Fremont: 7. 
Grand Rapids: Smith Memo., 10. Greenville: 
22. Harrison: 38.10. Hudson: 36.21. Lake 


Linden: 10. Newaygo: 4. Omena: 9. Vernon: 
5. 
MINNESOTA—$342.00. 

Ada: 7.42; 8. S., 3.52. Belview: 2. Brown- 


ton; 88c. Cottage Grove: 4. Crookston: 3.40. 
Duluth: Pilgrim, 100. Elk River: 6.48. Fergus 


Falls: 12.77. Lamberton: 4. Mankato: Ist, 
4.40. Mapleton: 7.95. Marietta: 5. Merrian 
Park; Olivet, 30. Milaca: 1.60. Minneapolis: 


Como Ave., 24;.Hdina, 1.20; Park Ave., 49.05: 
Plymouth, 26.68, Rochester: 28.80. St. Paul; 
Cyril, 5; Pacific, 3.85, Winona; 10, 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
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MISSOURI—$25.67. 
Amity: 2. Kidder: 6.25. Lebanon; 7,42. 
Louis: 1st German, 10, 


MON TANA—$24.30. 

Ballantine: 4. Billings: 8S. S., 5. 
2. Dillon: Prof. R. Clark, 10, 
Laurel; 2.39. 


NEBRASKA—$131.21,. 

Aurora; 7.38. Bloomfield: 17. Brule: 17. 
Danbury: 4.70. Fremont: 17.66. Lincoln: 
Plymouth, 41.38. Neligh: 8.75. Omaha; Ply- 
mouth, 6.50. Verdon: 6.84. Wisner: 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$515.12. 

Aeworth: 5. Barnstead: 2.40. Charlestown: 
2.20. Concord: Ist, 67.04; South, 194.84. Con- 
way: 2nd, 4.37. Goshen: 2. Greenfield: 2.70. 
Hillsboro: 18.55. Jaffrey: 7. Lancaster: 12. 
Manchester: 1st, 117.64. Nashua: Ist, 50.88. 
Rochester: 18.50. Stratham: 4. Swanzey: 6. 


NEW JERSEY—$126.51. 
Passaic: 33.90. River Edge; 4.13. 
6.20. Upper Montclair: 82.28. 


NEW YORK—$478.87. 

Brier Hill: 10. Brooklyn: Evangel, 15.20; 
Park W. M. S., 8; Puritan W. G., 25. Buffalo: 
Pilgrim W. M. 8., 15. Cortland: ist, 1.27. 
Eldridge: 10. Fulton: W. M. U., 4. Hamilton: 
2nd, 24. Homer: 25. Middletown: 1st W. G.. 
25. Mt. Vernon: ist, 15. New Haven: Aux., 5. 
N. ¥.: Broadway Tabernacle S. W. W., 16.50. 
North New York: 33.09. Ogdensburg: 14.63. 


St. 


Broadview: 
Harden; 1. 


Tenafly: 


Perry Center: 15.72. Pulaski: 15.50. Rich- 
mond Hill: Mrs. U. A. Spahr, 3. Riverhead: 


South Ave. W. M. S., 54.33. Rochester: South, 


7.93. Rutland: W. M. S., 12.50. Sidney: 16. 
Syracuse: Danforth, 15. Utica: Bethesda, +. 


Wading River: 10.20. Walton: M. U., 71. West 
Brook: 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$3.00. 
Lowell: 3 


NORTH DAKOTA—$49.00. : 

Gwinner: 6. Hillsboro: 5. Lawton: 5. 
Leipzig: Bethesda, 20. Mayville: 10. Senttinel: 
Butte, 3 


OHIO—$225.76. 

Cleveland: Union, 3.50. Columbus: Ist, 101: 
Plymouth, 19.11. Lodi: 15. Madison: §.S&., 3. 
Marietta: 1st, 57.57. North Ridgeville: 5. 
Ruggles: 2.61. Springfield: 1st, 17.10. Toledo: 
Wash. St., 1.87. 


OKLAHOMA— $55.00. 

Gage: 25. Guthrie: Plymouth, 10. 
8. West Guthrie: 12. 
OREGON— $31.93. 


Argenti: 3.23. 
Chapel, 15. Park Place: ps et 
8. 


Medford: 


Hubbard: S. S., 3.45. Ingle: 
St. Johns: 


PENNSYLVANIA—$101.88. 
Braddock: Ist, 5.45. Coaldale: 5. 
English, 15. Plymouth: Welsh, 5. Riceville: 
5. Seranton: West, 10. Wilkes-Barre: Puri- 
tan, 27.30. Williamsport: 26; Ist 8S. S., 3.13. 


RHODE ISLAND—$16.18. 
Central Falls: 10.38. East Providence: 
man, 3.30. Little Compton: United, 2.50, 


SOUTH CAROLINA— $11.00. 
Charleston: Circular, 10, Lykesland: 2 i 


Lansford: 


New- 


SOUTH DAKOTA $93.72. 

Ashton: 5. Athol: 6.61. Huron: 1st, 47.50. 
Oahe: Buffalo, 1.84; Cheyenne River, ., 91c.; 
Lower River, 1.34; Moreau, 2.29; Upper 
Cheyenne Riyer, 1.28. Virginia: 3. Wa- 
konda: 24 


TEXAS—$19.05. 
Amarillo: 6. 


UTAH— $5.00. 
Vernal; 5. 


Dallas; 6,05, Port Arthur: 7. 
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VERMONT—$218.25. 


Burlington: 74,25, Castleton: Henry P. 


Higly, 10, Colchester: 6. Danville: 23. East 
Corinth: 5. Greensboro: 13.50. Lunenburg: 
5. Mill Village: 7.50. Milton: 3.32. New 


Richmond: 13; Y. P. 
Waterbury: ED. H. 


Haven: 9. Pawlet: 2. 
S. Cc. B., 2. Vergennes: 9. 


B., 5. Wells River: 10, West Brattleboro: 5. 
West Rutland: 8.01. West Townsend: 5.42, 
Winooski: 2.25. 

WASHINGTON—#68.81. 

Aberdeen: Swede, 4.60. Abhtanum: 20, Allyn: 
2 Dayton: 22.50, Edmunds: 12. Lakeside: 
6.50. MeMurray: 2. Moxee Valley: 5.60. 
Natchez: 10. Pomeroy: 8.10. Port Angeles: 
8. Seattle: Plymouth, 200; Pilgrim, 74.61; 
Columbia, 5; Hdgewater, 30. Spokane: Pil- 
grim, 11.25. Tolt: 5. Trent: 6.65. Walla 


Walla: Ist, 35. 


WISCONSIN—$201.11. 

Appleton: 8. Butternut: 2.45. Eau Claire: 
ist, 81. Endeavor: 3.85. Holcomb: 1.07. Osh- 
kosh: Plymouth, 16.25. Pleasant Valley: 6.25, 
Randolph: 6. Redgranite: 5. Ripon: 50e. 
Seymour: 5. Sterling: 2. Superior: Pilgrim, 
8.06.. Viroqua: 18. Walworth: 32c. Waukesha: 
5. Watertown: 15. White Creek: 1. Williams 
Bay: 6.21. W.-H. M. U., 10.15. 


WYOMING—$45.49. 

Big Horn: 1.25. Big Piney: 4.05. Boulder: 
50c. Buffalo: 2.54. Cheyenne: 1st, 19.94. Day- 
ton: 50c. Douglas: 2.34. nden: 37c. Green 
River: 3.60. Lusk: 4.34. Mission: Van Tassel. 
27e. Pinedale: 0c. Rock Springs: 52¢. 
Shoshoni: 2.59. South Pass: 80c. Wheatland: 
50c. Worland: 50c. 


FOREIGN—$10.00. 
Bulgaria: 10.00. 


INTERES T— $200.00. 

North Rome, Ga.: 185. N. Y¥. Interest, 15. 
LOANS REFUNDED—$10,189.59. 

Claremont, Cal.: 250. Fresno, 
758.75. Oakland, Cal.: Market St. Balance, 
4,449.27. Sunnyvale, Cal.: 10. Ft. Collins, 
Colo.: 100. Pueblo, Colo.: Ist, 100. New Lon- 
don, Conn.: Swede, 100. Belvidere, Til.: 75. 
Chicago, Il.: Garfield Park, 150, East Moline, 
Tu.: Plymouth, 40. Woodstock, Ul.: 250. 
Centerville, Ia.: 60. Roslindale, Mass.: 400. 
Lake Linden, Mich.: 100. Crookston, Minn.: 
150. Marshall, Minn.: L. A. S., 500. Merriam 
Park, Minn.: Olivet, 600. Berier, Mo.: 1st, 125. 
Omaha, Neb.: Plymouth Bal., 569.37, Pierce, 
Neb.: 60. Dover, N. J.: Balance, 100. James- 
town, N. Y.: Danish, 100. New York, N. Y.: 
Manhattan W. G., 142. North New York, 
N. ¥.: 50. Savannah, N. Y.: 50. Wahpeton, 
N. D.: 150. Vinita, Okla.: 150. Redfield, 8. 
Dak.: 500. Amarillo, Tex.; 100. 


INTEREST ON CHURCH LOAN—$117.50. 

Austin, ITll.: 50. Merriam Park, Minn.: 
Olivet, 22.50. Redfield, 8. D.: 29. Dallas, Tex.: 
Central, 16. 


Cal.: ist, 


LEGACIES—$945.69. 


Milford, Conn.: Est. Lucius Jackson, 500, 
Millbury, Mass.: Est. of Mrs. Sarah A, Spauld- 
ing, 50. Seekonk, Mass.: Bst. of Ann HF. 


Shorey, 395.69. 


ABANDONED CHURCHES—-$587.25. 
North Rome, Ga.: 262.25. Danway, 
200, Beechwood, Ind,; 125. 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 


MASSACHUSETTS —$49.52. 
Amesbury: Main St., 8.72. 

3.03; S. S., 6.52. Newbury: 

OHIO— $28.00. 

\ Oberlin; 1st, 28. 


Haverhill: West, 
Old Town, 31.25, 
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COLORADO— $290.00. 
Boulder: 50. Denver: 2nd, 65; Harmon, 50. 
Lafayette: 25. Rocky Ford: German, 100. 


CONNECTICUT— $65.00. 
Oakville: 65. 

FLORIDA—$75.00. 
Jacksonville: 75. 

GEORGIA—$40.00. 
Columbus: 40. 


ILLINOIS—$75.00. 
Alto Pass: 25. Moline: Union, 50. 


IOWA—$8.00. 
Popejoy: 8. 
KANSAS—$30.00. 

Alton: 30. 


LOUISIANA—$170.00. 
Hammond: Balance, 120. Roseland: 50. 


MAINE—$40.00. 
Presque Isle: 40, 


MASSACHUSETTS—$393.00. 

Boston: Friends by W. H. M. A., 110. Brook- 
line: a friend, 5. Dalton: Clara L. Crane, 75; 
Mrs. Z. M. Crane, 100. . Lexington: Julia FE. 
Johnson, 1. Lowell: J. E. Ward, 2. Petersham; 
BE. D. Davie, 100. 


MICHIGAN—$120.00. 

Jackson: ist, 75. Johannesburg, 25. Sara- 
nac; 20. 
MINNESOTA—$30.00. 

Minneapolis: Open Door, 30. 


NEBRASKA—$150.00. 
Bertrand: 25. Grand Island: 25. Wahoo: 
100. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$2.00. ¥ 
Portsmouth: Mrs. M. J. Kimball, 2. 


NEW YORK—$77.50. 

Brooklyn: Pilgrim W. H. M. S., 50; Mrs. 
M. L. Roberts, 5. Buffalo: W. W. Hammond, 
5. Gloversville: S. S. H. D., 10. Middletown: 
North §S. S., 2.50. Oswego: Mrs Burnham, 5. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$95.00. 
Deering: 10. Hillsboro: 55. Medina: 30. 


OHIO—$90.00. 
Ironton; 40. Springfield: 50. 
OKLAHOMA—$18.75. 


Binger: 18.75. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$73.00. 
Hermosa: 23.00. Redfields: 50. 


UTAH—-$25.00. 
Park City: 25. 


VERMONT— $2.00. 
Westminster: 2. 


WISCONSIN—$45.00. 
Cashton: 20. Clintonville: Scan. Balance, 25. 


WYOMING—$102.50. 
Buffalo: 40. Cheyenne: Ist, 62.50. 


Receipts for Church Building........ $33,753.06 
Receipts for Particular Churches.... 17.52 
Receipts for Parsonage Building.... . 2,016.75 
Total receipts for month......0...-- "$35,847.33 


Congregational Education: Society 


S: EF. Wilkins, Treasurer = 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Receipts for January, 1911 


MAINE—$129.79. 

Augusta: So. Parish, 1.15. Bangor: Cen- 
tral, 25. Bath: Winter St., 26.04; Friend, 10. 
Farmington: First, 6. Hampden: 1.12. Port- 
land: Second, 19.44; West, 10; State St. 
Friends, 20. South Portland and Cape Eliza- 
beth: 5. Westbrook: 1.04. Windham; First, 5. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$492.97. 

Amherst: Y. P. 8S. C. EB., 1.15. Charles- 
town: E\van., 2.20. Chichester: 4. Claremont: 
2.50. Concord: First, 47.03. Greenfield: 1.35. 
Hampton: S§8. 8., 8.51. Hillsboro: Smith Me- 
morial, 18.55. Laneaster: 8. Nashua: Tl irst, 


32.93. Wilton; Second, 16.75. Friend, 
350. 
VERMONT—$110.73. 


Bennington: 6.50. Burlington: College St., 
36. Castleton: 5. Colchester: 5. East Co- 
rinth: 5. Greensboro: 9. Lunenburg: 3. 
Milton: 2.29. North Bennington: 3.50. Rich- 
mond: 8. Waterbury: BD. H. B., 5. Wells 
River: 10. West Brattleboro: 3.34. West 
Townshend: 3.10. Vergennes: 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,964.09. : 
Acton Centre: 1.95. Agawam: 10. Amherst: 
Friends, 20. Berkley: Friend, 3. Blackstone: 
5. Boston—Friend, 75; Old South Friends, 
35; Dorchester: Second IFriend, 10; Second, 
52.07; BD. N. S363 Pilgrim, -25;. Boxbury: 
Highland, 14.88; Imanuel—Walnut Ay. Y. P. 
8:- C. B., 10° Brighton: Faneuil; “1.47 
Brighton, 18.10. Boxford: First, 8.50. Brook- 


line; Harvard, 273.41; Leyden, Friends, 110. 
Cambridge: Pilgrim, 11.68. Canton: Bvan., 
8.75. Carlisle: C. E., 15. Charlton: 2.  Chat- 
ham: 1. Chicopee: Second 8. 8., 4. Chicopee 
Falls: Friend, 1.35. Clinton: German, 3. 
Concord: Friend, 2. Dedham: First, 8S. S., 
20. Dracut: First, 8. East Milton: 3. En- 
field: Friends, 11. Fitchburg: Rollstone, 
6.91. Franklin: 4.20; Friends, 12. Foxboro: 
Bethany S. S., 3.16. Framingham: Friend, 5. 
Gloucester: Trinity, 34.79. Granville Centre: 
First, 2.52. Hyde Park: Men’s Club, First, 
16. Leicester: John Nelson Memorial, 9.67. 
Moores Corner: 2. Leverett: First, 4.13. 
Longmeadow: Friend, 1. Lowell: High St. 
8S. S., 2.80. Lynn: First Friend, 5; North, 14. 
Lynnfield Centre: Centre, 4.95. Millbury: 
Friends, 11. Monson: Friends, 8. Montague: 
First, 4.75. Natick: First, 21.46. Needham: 
Friend, 1.50. New Bedford: Friends, 5.25. 
Newton: Friend, Eliot, 10. Newton Center: 
First, 74.07. Newtonville: Queens of Avalon, 
25. Northampton: Friend, 5. Norton: Trin., 
2.74. Pittsfield: First Friend, 5. Rehoboth: 
Bs Richmond: — 2.65. Shrewsbury: 21.52. 
South Braintree: South Ch., 10. Springfield: 
Park, 31.10; South, 5.20; “Two Friends,’ 6. 
Stoneham: First, 18.39. Swampscott: First 
8S. S., 3.384. Palmer: Three Rivers, Friends, 
12. Ware: First, 4. Warren: 18.65. West- 
boro: Evan. 8S. §8., 5. West Boylston: First 
S. 8., 15. West Peabody: 2.20. West Brook- 
field; First Friends, 9. Whitman: First, 
5.78. Williamstown: First, 70. Winchester: 
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First, 64.35. Wollaston: 8.35. Worcester: 
Old South, 20; Union, 14.72; Central, 152.83. 
Woman’s Home Missionary <Ass’n, 400. 


RHODE ISLAND—$21.67. 


Central Falls: 6.92. East Providence: New- 
man, 5. Little Compton; 4.75. Tiverton: 5. 


CONNECTICUT—$1,073.04. 


Ansonia: Tirst, 30. Barkhamstead: 
Bethel: First, 18. Bethlehem: 4.70. Bridge- 
port: Park St., 74.72; Park St. S. S., 9.38. 
Brookfield Center: 5. Burlington: 5.50. 
Cornwall: First, 30. Darien: 1. Enfield: 
First, 4.70. Farmington: 26.52. Goshen: 1. 
Granby: 2. Hartford: Asylum Hill, 12.80; 
Farmington Ave. S. S., 11.67. Kensington: 
5.89. Ledyard: 6. Madison: 11.12. Meriden: 
Center, 10. Middletown: South Ch., 31.28. 
New Britain: First, 15; First S. S., 5.58; 
South, 80.89; Stanley Memorial, 3. New 
Haven: Plymouth, 29.48; Ch. of Redeemer, 
42.56; C. M. M., 10. New London: First, 9.77; 
Second S. S., 25. Norfolk: 52.88. North Bran- 
ford: 4.41. Orange: 22.50. Plantsville: 5.03. 
Pomfret: First, 7. Rockville: Union Bible 
School, 12. Southington: 13.17. South Man- 
chester: Center, 25; Center S. S., 4.10. Staf- 
fordsville: 50c. Wallingford: First, 31.45. 
Waterbury: First, 25; Friend, 250. Wilton: 
15. Windsor: First, 7.05. Woodbury: First, 
5.74. Woman’s Home Miss’y Union, 72.80. 


NEW YORK—$123.01. 


Brooklyn: Ch. of Evangel, 
4.50. Cortland: First, 
Bethany, 5.50. Gaines: 2.96. Hamilton: Sec- 
ond, 11. Maine: 2. Mt. Vernon: First, 7.60. 
New York: Bethany, 11. Perry Center: 7.20. 
Pulaski: 7.50. Rensselaer Falls: 2.50. Rich- 
mond Hill: Y. P. S., 1. Rochester: South, 
3.96. Syracuse: Danforth, 9.74. West Brook: 
Plymouth, 1. Woodhaven: Friend, 1. 


NEW ’* JERSEY—$135.59. 
Bound Brook: 39. River Edge: 


2.40. 


6.55; Friends, 
East Rockaway: 


First, 8. 


Upper Montelair: Christian Un., 58.59. Wo- 
man’s Home Miss’y Union, 30. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$22.11. 

Seranton: Jones Memorial, 5. Wilkes- 


Barre: Puritan, 12.11. Williamsport: First, 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$36.72. 
Washington: Mt. Pleasant, 28.87; 
Memorial, 7.85. 
GEORGIA—$3.58. 
Demorest: Union, 3.58. 
FLORIDA+$7.38. 
St. Petersburg: 7.38. 


Ingram 


OHIO—$215.99. 
Brownhelm: 4. Cleveland: Pilgrim, 20. 
Columbus: First, 55; Plymouth, 11.02; East- 


wood, 7. Lodi: 5. Madison: §. 8. 2. Mari- 
etta: First, 53.97. Newton Falls: 11. North 
Ridgeville: 4. Oberlin: First, 19.59. Spring- 


field: First, 17.10. Toledo: Washington St., 


131. Youngstown: Plymouth, 5. 
MICHIGAN—$75.54. 
Charlotte: First, 5. Detroit: First 8S. §., 


20; No. Woodward S. S., 3.67. Grand Rapids: 
South Ch., 5. Greenville: 16. Hudson: 25.87. 


ILLINOIS— $1,115.31. 


Abingdon: 19. Atkinson: 6.18. r 
12.69. Bartlett: 1.10. Carpentersville: First, 
5.92. Champaign: First, 33. Chicago; Ply- 
mouth, 20.70; Warren Ave., 17.19; Washing- 
ton Park, 17.35; Rogers Park, 10; Brighton, 
1.50; Pilg. Mayflower, 3. Cornwall: 3. Des 
Plaines: 1.18. Elburn: 5. Elgin: First, 05. 
Evanston: First 51.57. Galesburg: Cert- 
‘tral, 35. Geneseo: First, 19.62. 
Harvey: 2.50. Jacksonville: 
Grange: First, 119.50. Metropolis: 1. 


Aurora: 


15.98. La 
Moline: 


Glencoe: 50. 
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First, 5. Morgan Park: 5. 
442.43; Second, 89.93. 
oria: First, 17.50; 
Strawn: 3. 


Oak Park: First, 
Payson: S. §., 30. Pe- 
Plym., 6.30. Roscoe: 1.21, 
Winnetka; 41,02. Wyoming: 6.99. 


WISCONSIN—$512. 
Appleton; First, 12. 
MINNESOTA—$358.09. 
Brownton;: 1.10. Cottage Grove: 5. 
Pilgrim, 47. Elk River: Union, 8.10, Hop- 
kins: 2. Mankato: First, 2.20. Milaca: 1.50. 
Minneapolis: 38th St., 5; Park Ave., 61.31; 
Como Ave., 30; Plymouth, 57.78; Lyndale, 
33.3838; Linden Hills, 12.50. Rochester: 28.80. 
Spring Valley: First, 9.76. St. Paul: Olivet, 
33; Pacific, 4.71; Cyril, 5. Winona: First, 10. 


IOWA—$162.02. 


Madison; Wirst, 500. 


Duluth: 


Ames: 25. Clay: 4.16. Emmetsburg: 4.66; L. 
M. S., 6.52. Gilbert Station: 5. Marshalltown: 
First, 37.25. Mitchellville: 6. Monona: ©2.49, 
Osage: 46. Sioux City: Virst, 13.61. Sloan: 
3.47. Winthrop: 7.86. 

MISSOURI— $115.98. 

Kansas City: Westminster, 100. Kidder: 
9.45. Webster Groves: Old Orchard, 6.53. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$24.54. 

Dickinson: First, 4.34. Williston: 5. Wo- 
man’s Home Miss’y Union, 14. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$27.69. 

Ashton: 3. Athol: 2.83. Buffalo: 1.47. 
Cheyenne’ River: 1.39. Huron: 8. Upper 
Cheyenne River: 1. Wakonda: 10. 
NEBRAS KA— $294.44. 

Aurora: 6.38; Member of Ch., 10. Crete: 
23.81. MeCook: German, 25. Omaha: Ply- 
mouth, 19.25. Ravena: Friend, 200. Sutton: 


German, 10. 


KANSAS—$34, 


Bloomington: 50c. Chase: 1. Clay Center: 
Cc. E. Memorial, 4. Haven: 2. Sabetha: 15. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 11.50. 


COLORADO—$193.72. 


Colorado Springs: First, 10.40. Craig: 4. 
Cripple Creek: First, 11.74. Denver: First, 
12; City Park, 12; South Broadway, 2; Ohio 
Ave. S. S., 10. Greeley: First, 33.75. Hen- 
derson: 4. Longmont: First, 6.83. Pueblo: 
First, 3; Minnequa, 2. Woman’s Home Miss’y 
Union, 82. ’ 


MONTANA—$5. 
Billings: H. 8S. F., 5. 
WYOMING— $22.73. 


Big Horn: 63c. Big Piney: 2.02. Boulder: 
4c. Buffalo: 1.26. Cheyenne: 9.97. Dayton: 
23c. Douglas: 1.17. Eden: 19¢. Green River: 


1.80. Lusk: 2.17. Pinedale: 45c. Rock 
Springs: 26c. Shoshoni: 1.30. South Pass: 
Mission, 40c. Van ‘Tassel: Mission, Ie. 


Wheatland: 25c. 
TEXAS—$10.25. 
Dallas: Central, 3.25. 
OREGON—$9.31. 
Hillside: 5.31. St. Johns: 4. 
WASHINGTON-— $66.60, 


Edmonds: First, 2. Forks: 1.10. Seattle: 
Oak Lake, 1; Plymouth, 50; Prospect, 5; Bay- 
view, 1; Fairmount, 2. Spokane: Plymouth, 
4.50. 


CALIFORNIA— $38.40. 
Berkeley: Park, 2. 


Worland: 25c. 


Port Arthur: Tirst, 7. 


Claremont: Mrs. 8S. B. 
N., 10. Eureka: 5. Fresno: Third German, 
ad Hydesville: 1. Oakland: Pilgrim, 2.10. 
Petaluma: First, 16.30. Sonoma: 1. 
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Receipts for December, 1910 


ALABAMA— 
Midland City: 2; Apportionment Plan, 1.29; 
15c. Total, $3.44. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Auburn: 6.75. Berkeley: North, 2.70. Dyer- 
ville: Bull Creek S., 2.75. Mureka: 10. Fres- 
no: First, 15; German, 3.50; 6. Fruitvale: C. 
& §S., 11.25. Lodi: 15. Meridian: Coll’n, 40c. 
Oakland: First, 10; 11.26; Fourth, 25; Market 
St., 2.50; Plymouth, 19.15. Sacramento: 20. 
San Francisco: Park, 10; Bethlehem, 4. 
San Lorenzo: 4.44. Shively: Coll’n, 1.40. Sup- 
plies, 1.07; Pulpit Supply, 3; 10; 15. Total, 
$210.17. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Friend: N. W. B., 293.50; H. C. O., 25; Pul- 
pit Supply, 1.50. Total $320.00. 
CcOLORADO— 


Boulder: First, 35, Denver: First S., 30.55. 
Boulevard: S., 10; Plymouth, 52; Globeville, 7. 
Fountain: S., 4.65. Montrose: 8. Total, 


$147.29, of which $45.20 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
CONNECTICUT— 
Berlin: 7. Branford: 57. Bridgeport: Oli- 


vet, 5; Italian, 1. Bristol: 8. Brookfield Cen- 
ter: C. & S., 17. Centerbrook: 1. Cheshire: 
S., 11.67. Chester: S., 8.75. Clinton: 6.65. 
Collinsville: 10. Columbia: §8., 10. Cromwell: 
14.24. Danbury: First, 24.09, Danielson: 8.97. 
Deep River: S., 5.57. East Hampton: 6.32. 
East Windsor: 5.21. Fairfield: §S., 64.11. 
Farmington: 26.52. Franklin: S., 4.50. Glas- 
tonbury: 48.13. Granby: Swedish S., 2.20. 
Haddam: 4. Haddam Neck: 1.45. Hartford: 
First, 41.13; Park, 11.75; Fourth, 37.52; Farm- 


ington Ave. 43.98; Windsor Ave., 12.71; 
Plymouth, 5. Higganum: 1.50. Kent: 4.21. 
Lebanon: 6.27. Lisbon, 8.88. Meriden: First 
S., .4.50; Center, 10. Middletown: ‘Third, 
5.75. Milford: VFirst, 2.11. Montville: 1. Mt. 
Carmel: 11.74. New Britain: First S., 35.32. 


New Haven: Plymouth, 28.48; Dwight Place, 


81.85. Newington: 23.05. New London: First 
S., 42.90. Niantic: 4. North Branford: 4.41. 
North Madison: §., 1.21. North Windham: 
1.62. Norwalk: 10.80; 20. Norwich: Second, 
13.70; Broadway, 79.60. Old Lyme: 31.76. 
Old Saybrook: 15.55; S., 2.60. Orange: 21.50. 


Prospect: 3.28, Putnam: 
Roxbury: 5. 


Pomfret Center: 12. 
Second, 29.138. Rockville: 10. 


Scotland: 2.25. Simsbury: 2.65. Southing- 
ton: 18.72. South Canaan: 5. South Wind- 
sor: First, 13.88. Stony Creek: 6.25. 
Stratford: 94c, Suffield: 7.38. Talcottville: 


S., 25. Unionville: 20. West Hartford: 38.25. 
West Suffield: 2.53. Whitneyville: 6. Wind- 
sor: S., 5; Pulpit Supply, 10. Total, $1,207.99, 
of which $12.88 is C. D. Coll’ns, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Washington: Tirst, 46; S., 
$50.50. 
FLORIDA— 
Cocoanut Grove: 1. 


4.50. Total, 


Mary Esther: Friend, 1. 


Ormond: §., 8. St. Petersburg: 14.01; 7.38. 
Total, $31.39. 

GEORGIA— 

Atlanta: First, 5. Rocky Hill: 1, Total, 
IDAHO— 


; Bruneau: 60c. Total, 


sae, 


Grand View: 60c. 
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ILLINOIS— 

Anawan: 1. Austin: S., 4.50. Avon: Y. P., 
90c. Beardstown: 5. Chicago: Leavitt St. el 
& S., 18.14; South, 15.45; Y. polbs Pacific: 
Bs University, 9.40; Warren Tes 14.55; Grace, 
25; Waveland Aye., 6; Grayland Ww. ae 63c. 
Chillicothe: 17.64. Clifton: 15. Danville: First, 
3.50. Decatur: 11.80. Des Plaines: 5.21. Dover: 
9.90. Dwight: D. B., 90c. Earlville: 94c. Evans- 
ton: 100; 94.94; S., "85. 11; W. S., 11.382. Gales- 
burg: Central, 15. Garden Prairie: Co. eS: 
Hinsdale: 88.80. La Grange: C. B., 5. Loda: 
W. S., 2.25. Moline: First, 19.85. Mounds: &., 
1. Naperville: 30. Neponset: 5. Oak Park: 
First W. S., 10; 2.50; Second S., 35.32; Third 
W. S., 5.40; Harvard S., 7; Sixth, .3; North 
Berwyn, 1. Peoria: First, 17.50, Plainfield: 

. S., 5. Prophetstown: 7.56. Providence: 
apeay Quincy: 32. Rockford: Second, 170.82; 
W. S., 3.60. Tonica: C. E., 2.50. Toulon: 32; 
W. S., 36c. Total, $825.67, of which $90.46 is 
Cc. D. Coll’ns and $54.01 is rec’d through Ww. 
He Me UE 


INDIANA— 
Angola: 5. Marion: 5. Terre Haute: First, 


10. ‘Total, $20.00. 
IOWA— 
Ames: 25. Belle Plaine: 5. Castleville: 2. 


Chapin: 2.60. Creston: First, 25. Davenport: 
Berea, 7. Decorah: 4.30. Denmark: §., 5.84. 
Earlville: S., 5. Eldora: 11.79; S., 4.21; W. S., 
4. Fort Dodge: W. S., 10. Grinnell: W. S., 2; 


2, Hampton: 8.63. Iowa Falls: 20. Lake- 
view: S., 5.35. Le Mars: 4.67. Lewis: W. M. 
S35: Little Rock: 2. Mason City: 3.60. 
Newburg: 2 Nora Springs: 1. Oskaloosa: 


Rock Rapids: 


S., 10. Otho: 10, 
Sioux City: 


11. Rowan; 8.05. 
First, 48.55; 1.85. 


Perry: 4.50. 
Sheldon: 8.50. 
Stuart: 3.64. Traer: 26.85; 
S., 18.55; Primary Dep’t, 3. Waterloo: Tirst, 
25. Winthrop: 5.50. Total, $347.98, of which 
$26.19 is C. D. Coll’ns and $72.61 is rec’d 
through W. H. M. U. 


KANSAS— 

Chase: 1. Clay Center: C. & S., 5.60, Ge- 
neva: 2. Hartford: Coll’n, 1. Kansas City: 
Rosedale, Coll’n, 60c. Kensington: 2, Law- 
rence; Plymouth, 30.60. Louisville: Coll’n, 
1.80. Mt. Hope: 10. Paola: W. S., 1.50. 
Plevna: C. & S., 1.67. Sylvia: C. & S., 4 
volenels: Coll’n, 1.02. Wichita: Fairmount 


Total, $67.79, of which $7.27 is - 
+ as ns and $6.50 is rec’d through W. H. 


LOUISIANA— 

Bayou Blue: 1.75. Hammond; First C. & S., 
5. Indian Village: First, 2. Kinder: 8.75. 
Total, $17.50, of which $5.00 is C. D.* Coll’n. 


MAINE— 


Auburn: High St., 10; Sixth St., 1.79. Ban- 
gor: Tirst, 12; Bast, 1. Benton Falls: 1.50. 
Bethel: 5. Bridgton: South, 1.75; North, 5. 
Cumberland Center: 5. Gorham: 3. Kenne- 
bunk: 13. Lewiston: 3. Machias: 4.16, Ox- 
ford: 1.50. Portland: Bethel W. S., 5; State 
St., 125; St. Lawrence, 10; Woodford, 40.04. 
Sherman Mills: 2, Skowhegan: 6.05. Thomas- 
ton: 1.50. Turner: §., 1.64. Warren: 1, 
Waterville: 25. Wilton: S., 5.47. Total, 
Faas) 40, hoes which $5.00 is ree’d through Ww. 


MARYLAND— 
Baltimore: Associate, 6.01. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Abington: 12.19. Adams: 60. Amesbury: 
Main St., 7.09; Union, 4.39. Amherst: Iirst, 
54.62; S., 12.50; Coll’n, 33.89; Second, 6.24; 


South, 7; North, 13.84. Andover: South, 118.73; 
Free, 14; Seminary §., 10. Arlington; 387.63; 
S., 10; Heights, 10, Ashburnham: South, 2. 
Athol: 7.26. Attleboro: Second, 43.63. Barn- 
stable: West, 2; Cotuit, 2.82. Becket Center: 
1.75. Blanford: First, 1. Boston: Old South 
W. S., 25; Dorchester, Second, J. 

215; Park St. 175.84; Home Dept., 
Brighton §., 10; Neponset, ‘Trinity, 
Dorchester, Pilgrim S., 6; Roxbury, High- 
land Cent-a-Day Band, 10; Imman, Wal- 
nut Ave., 1.45; Jamaica Plain, Boylston, 2.88; 


Allston, 34.78; Roslindale, 3.60; Dorchester, 
Romsey, 4.50. Braintree: First, 7.41; S., 6.44; 
South, 10. Bridgewater: 15.61. Brockton: 
South, Campello, 110; Porter, 100; S., 9.50; 
Wendell Ave., 4. Brookfield: 5. Brookline: 
Harvard S., 25. Cambridge: First Evang., 


18.75; North Ave., 66.50. Carlisle: 4.42. Char- 
lemont: First, 6.50. Chelsea: First, 12; 2.55; 
Central, 12.21; 1.338. Chicopee: Third, 38.50. 
Clinton: 25. Cohasset: 12.82. Conway: 7.3: 
Dennis: South, 4; Union, 1.88. Douglas: Hast, 


>. 


20.86. Dover: 3.55. Dudley: 6.15. Easthamp- 
ton: Payson, 11. East Longmeadow: 8.44. 
Edgartown: 3.25. Egremont: South, 2.96. En- 
field: 22.09. Everett: Mystic Side, 5.80. Fall 


River: First, 138.13; Central, 48.87. Falmouth: 
Sast, 4; North, 4. Fitchburg: Calvinistic, 
26.82; Rollstone, 37.39. Foxboro: 13.76. Fram- 
ingham: Plymouth, 13.60; Saxonville, 5.57; 
Grace, 13.38. .Freetown: Assonet, 2.25. Gard- 
ner: 58.42. Gloucester: Magnolia, 10. Graf- 
ton: Fisherville, 10. Granby: 2.11; C. E., 
98e. Great Barrington: 76. Greenfield: First, 
12. Hadley: First, 1.86; S., 5. Hanover: First, 
3.90. Hardwick: S., 7.50; Gilbertville, 7.92. 
Hatfield: S., 5. Haverhill: West 8., 7.97; Cen- 
ter (Friend), 10; Ward Hill, 69c. Holbrook: 
S., 25. Holden: 2.90. Holliston: 12.16, Hol- 
yoke: Second, 450; 21.40. Lakeville: 2. Lan- 
caster: 7.55. Lawrence: Lawrence St., 16.81. 
Lenox: 11.22. Leominster: North, 10.39. Lex- 
ington: 46.58. Long Meadow: 14. Lowell: 
Pawtucket, 24.70; First, 32.50; First Trinita- 
rian, 27.89; Eliot, 22.05; Kirk St., 110.25; High- 
land, 12. Lunenberg: C. E., 5. Lynn: First C., 
& S., 13.30; Central, 10. Malden: First, 55.42; 


Maplewood, 246; Linden, 3.16. Mansfield: 
27.96. .Marblehead: 9.76. Marion: 4. Marl- 
boro: Union, 26.50. Medford: West, 16.60. 
Medway: Village, 3.64. Melros 15.60. Mid- 
dleboro: North S., 6; Central §., 3.71. Middle- 
ton: 4.78. Millis: 3.77. Monson: 5644. Monte- 
rey: S., 5. Natick: 20. New Bedford: North, 


13.13; Trinitarian S., 20.11. Newburyport: 
Central, 50. New Salem: 4. Newton: Sec- 
ond, 35.50; Eliot, 142.97; Newtonville, 42.21; 


17.67. North Adams: 18.85. North Andover: 
35.75. Northbridge: Center, 5.60; Whitinsville, 
996.28; S., 132.95; A. F. W., 150; EB. W., 125; 
Rockdale, 12. Norwood: 22; S., 5.88. Palmer: 
First, 5.80; Second, 9.75; 9. Peabody: South, 
46.75. Pittsfield: First, 195; Second, T78c.; 
South, 2.61; French, 46c. Plymouth: Pilgrim- 
age, 10.65. Quincey: Bethany, 18; 22; Park and 


Downs S., 5. Revere: First, 6. Rochester: 
North, 2. Royalston: Tirst, 3.98. Salem: 


Tabernacle, 43.49; South, 5.65. Sandwich: S., 


6. Shelburne: 11.58. Somerset: 1.47. Somer- 
ville: West, 2.58; Winter Hill, 48c. Southamp- 
ton: 6.75. South Hadley: 2.25; Falls, 4.86. 
Springfield: South, 3. Sterling: 1.95. Stock- 
bridge: 8.80. Sturbridge: 1.56. Sunderland: 


21.38. Swampscott: 10. Taunton: Trinitarian, 
33.81. Truro: Union, 52c. Upton: 3.07. Ux- 
bridge: 3.26. Wakefield: 7.49. Waltham: 
13.32. Wellesley Hills: 1242. Westboro: S., 


5. Westfield: First, 60.13. Westminster: 4.54. 
Westport: 3.52. West Springfield: Mittineague, 
14. West Tisbury: 5.32. Weymouth: Old 
South, 5.33. Whately: 1.50. Wilbraham: 
North, 5.85. Williamstown: South, 50c. Wil- 
mington: 4.87. Winchendon: North, 10. 
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Windsor: §., 1.23. Woburn: First, 120; Mont- 
vale, 1. Worcester; Union, 8.20; Memorial, 3; 
Piedmont, 14.80; Covenant, 1.15; Pilgrim, 45.50; 
Park, 3.64; Lake View, 2.53; Adams Square, 
Cua Vee suk IM. AL 6 Mass. and R. I., 150. 
Mriend, 1; 150; 25c, Total, $5,412.75, of which 
$17.25 is C. D. Coll’ns and $180.08 is ree’d 
through W. H. M, A. 


MICHIGAN— 
Calumet: 8.387. Cooper: 5.63, Detroit: Virst, 
10.79. Greenville: 16. Jackson: First, 10,25, 


Lansing: Plymouth, 24.8 
Olivet: 8.60. Perry: 2. St. Joseph: 18.54. 
Shaftsburg: 1. Somerset: 5. South Haven; 
15.20. W. H. M. U., 25.50. Total, $163.39, of 
which $25.50 is rec’d through W. H. M. U. 


MINNESOTA— 
Alexandria: 25. 


Mattawan: §., 11.69. 


Backus: 


ka 
foe, 


Biwabik: 6. 


Detroit: 3.75. Holdingford: Slovak, 2. Hop- 
kins: 2. Hutchinson: 6. Marshall: 10. Med- 
ford: 5. Minneapolis: First, 50; Plymouth, 


51.84; Lyndale, 30.05; Fifth Ave., 15; Robbins- 
dale, 4.77; Linden Hills, 10. Northfield: 10.91; 
S., 15.15. St. Paul: Plymouth, 15.08; St. An- 
thony Park, 15.57. Salem: S., 11. Selma: §., 
3. Sleepy Eye: 14.77. Wabasha: 2. Wadena: 
5. W. H. M. U., 29.57. Total, $344.21, of which 
$11.00 is C. D. Coll’n and $29.57 is ree’d through 
os fae sel Wa) 


MISSOURI— 

Bonne Terre: 6.56. Kansas City: Westmin- 
ster, 100. Kidder: 1.80, St. Joseph: Taber- 
nacle, 1.69. St. Louis: First, 25.64; Pilgrim, 
17.01; Compton Hill S., 10; Hyde Park, 6.20. 
Sedalia: First S., 15; Second, 4. W. H. M. U., 
3. Total, $190.90, of which $15.00 is C. D. 
Coll’n and $3.00 is rec’d through W. H. M. U. 


MONTANA— 
Big Timber: 5. 
Hardin: §., 8.22 


Boyd: 1. Broadview: 2. 
8.22, Laurel: 10; German, 1. 
Martindale: 2.30. Missoula: Swedish, 2. Moe- 
casin: S3c. Paradise: S., 10.60. Twodot: 2. 
Total, $44.95, of which $18.82 is C. D. Coll’n. 


NEBRASKA— 
Arlington: Friend, 1. 
Brewster: Friend, 1. Crete: 5. Dunning: Tc. 
Elizabeth: 1.25. Fairmount: 11.82. Genoa: 
Friend, 10. Grant: S., 5.25. Hastings: First, 


Bladen: S., 4.75. 


4.82. Hildreth: S., 3.22. Lineoln: Tirst, 88; 
3utler Ave. S - Neligh: 50.70. Omaha: 
First, 80.50; nouth, 3.385. Ravenna; 4.25. 


Silver Creek: Syracuse: 4. Taylor: 38., 
1.50. WVerdon: 10. Waverly: S., 7.50. Weep- 
ing Water: 15.08; 12.71; 8., 10.81. Wr st Hamil- 
ton: 1.50. York: 5.40. Total, $329.8, of whieh 
$4.00 is C. D. Coll’n, 


+ 
NEVADA— : 
Reno: 1.28. , 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— } 
7 

Alstead: 2.5) Alton: 1.25. Barnste 1,20. 


0. 

Barrington: st, 2. Bristol: 4. Ch@ =: 10. 
Claremont: 1.25; 2.50. Concord: Wé@ 2.05 ; 
South, 76 - § 10.16.. Dover: 13. Epp g: 3. 
Greenville: 8. Hanover: Dartmouth Collg, :e, 40. 
Haverhill: 4.50. Hen aiker; 12. Hollis: 4.45. 
Hopkinton: 7, Jaffrey: 6.50. Laconia: +13.57. 
Lebanon: West, 8 Lision: 4.35, Manché ster: 
First §., 48.34; South Main St., 7.07. -Mepri- 


mack: 5. Milford: 15.20. Orford: 38.25.  @rr- 
fordville: 1.75. Piermo .t: 1.75, Sanbornkon: 
3.41: §., 8.78. Total, 927.08, of which U 


is C. D. Coll'n. 
NEW JERSEY— 


Chester: 4.80. Glen 
ha Haworth: 1. 
Newark: Belleville 
Patterson: Aubur 
Westfield: 18.50. 
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NEW YORK— 


Albany: 23.91. Angola: 1.20. Arcade: 2.40.° 
Ashville: S., 6.50. Binghamton: Hast, 11.74. 
Brooklyn: Central W. S., 25; Puritan, 13; 


Tompkins Ave., 125; Flatbush, 17.23. Buffalo: 
First, 42; Pilgrim, 5. Churchville: §., 2. Co- 
penhagen: 5. Flushing: First, 11.99. James- 
port: S., 2. Lockport: Hast Ave. C. & S., 10. 
Middletown: First S., 12. Newburgh: 3.20. 
New Lebanon: 3. New York: Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, 2.88; Trinity S., 10. Niagara Falls: 
8.80. Norwood: 8. Nyack: 2. Oswego: 1.77. 
Oswego Falls: 1.28. Oxford: S., 14. Philadel- 
phia: 1.75. Riverhead: Sound Ave. S., 4.04. 
Rockaway Beach: 6. Salamanca: 5.50. Say- 
ville: 9.85. Schenectady: Pilgrim, 3. Spencer- 
port: 78c. Utica: Plymouth, 14.73. Wellsville: 
S., 2.50. Westmoreland: 1. Woodhaven: 3.92. 
Friend, H. BE. R., 100. Total, $523.97, of which 
$14.00 is C. D. Coll’n and $25.00 is rec’d through 
Wa MG 


NORTH CAROLINA— 
Dudley: 1. 


NORTH DAKOTA— 


Berthold: 2.50. Brush Creek: 46c. 
ton: 3.40. Dawson: 55c. Dickinson: 
Dwight: W. S., 10. Glen Ullin: 
stahl, 5. Harvey: First, 2.17. 
Krem: 1.89. New England: 40c. Overly: 1.88. 
Spring Creek: 1.90. Underwood: 78c. Valley 
City: First, 23.79. Total, $65.17, of which $9.75 
is C. D. Coll’n and $10.00 is rec’d through W. 
De Wg Boa BE 


OHIO— 


Andover: 15. Ashland: 5.23. Aurora: 
Burton: 1.25. Chester: 3. Cincinnati: 
rence St.,.6; Columbia, 5; S., 5. 
Huclid Ave., 79.42; W. S., 3.57; Puritan, -W. S., 
1.60; Grace, 6;. Hough Ave., 8.27; Glenville, 
1.55; Mizpah, 10. Croton: 5. East Cleveland: 
S., 6.42. Elyria: First S., 3; W. S., 2; Second 
W.S., 1. Gomer: Welsh §8., 10; 60c. Hamil- 
ton: 3. Hudson: 2.39; W. S., 5.73. Jefferson: 
W. S., 1. Lenox: 3.47. Lima: W. S., 1.90. 
Marietta: First W. S., 1.48. Mount Vernon: 5. 
North Olmstead: W. S., 50c. Oberlin: First, 
16.80; Second, 25.85; S., 18.56; L. S., 22. Roots- 
town: 4.13. Sandusky: 2.17. South Newbury: 
5. Sylvania: S., 8.29. Toledo: Washington St., 
5.68; 1.31; Central, 12.76; Plymouth W. S., 40c. 
Troy: 8.90. Twinsburg: 9. Williamsfield: 
W. S., 1.29. Total, $343.27, of which $21.42 is 
Cc. D. Coll’ns and $42.47 is rec’d through W. 
My 


Carring- 
S., 9.75. 
New Gleuck- 
Hensler: 70c. 


o.20~ 
Law- 
Cleveland: 


OKLAHO\WA— 

Guthrie West, 5. Parker: 2. Sale of Outfit, 
30) "TLe* ss; $3700: 
OREGO: {— 

Cedar Mills: C. E., 10. Lily of Valley: 3.35. 
Table ock: S., 1.70. Supplies: 1.46. Total, 
$16.51. 


PENN. YLVANIA— 


All, eny: First, 10. Braddock: First, 6.87. 
Duq: e: Slavonic, 6. Ebensburg: First, 8. 
Harf : 3.65. Milroy: 10. Philadelphia: Cen- 
tral,. .67; Park, 3; Snydez Ave., 10. Scranton: 


Purifin, 5. Sharon: S,, 2. Total, $67.39, of 


which 3.65 is C. D. Cou’n. 
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RHODE ISLAND— 


Barrington: 9. East Providence: 
1.14. Newport: United, 7.72. Pawtucket: First, 
43.69. Peacedale: 25.15. Providence: [Free 
Tvangelical, 11.75; Pilgrim, 7.25. River Point: 


United, 


10. Tiverton: 5. Westerly: Pawcatuck, 6.39; 
9.50. Total, $136.59. 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Aberdeen: 17. Belle Fourche: 8., 75¢c. Ca- 
nova: 9. Clearlake: S., 8.90. Dewey: S., 50c. 
Hosmer: St. Paul’s German, 10. Nisland: §., 
50c. Provo: S., 75c. Redfield: W. S., 16.25. 
Redig: S., 65c. Total, $64.30, of which $8.90 
is C. D. Coll’n and $16.25 is rec’d through 
W.. BH. MG, 
TEXAS— 

Farwell: 7.60. Friona: 80c. Morrill: First 
c. & S., 5. Pulpit supply, 15. Total, $28.40, 
of which $5.00 is C. D. Coll’n. 

UTAH— 

Salt Lake City: First W. S., 10. 

VERMONT— 


Bethel; 4. Brandon: 6. Brattleboro: First, 
3.34; Center, 66. Burlington: First, 94.58; W. 
S., 10; College St. W. S., 5. Castleton: Friend, 


5. Chelsea: 4.03. Clarendon: 2. Cornwall: 
5.20. Derby: 6. Dorset: W. S., 9.50. Essex 
Junction, 7.92. Greensboro: 1.75. Hartford: 


Second, 12.28. Highgate: 2.40. Lyndon: W. S., 
2.50. Lyndonville: 12.56. Manchester: 7. 
Marlboro: 2. Middlebury: Friend, 1.20. -Mid- 
dletown Springs: 3. Milton: 2. Newbury: 20. 
Newfane: Homeland Circle, 1. Northfield: 12. 
Orwell: 21.73. Pittsford: 3.76. Putney: C. & 
S., 5. Randolph: First S., 2; Bethany S., 14.91. 
Rutland: 40. St. Johnsbury: North, 15.28; 
Hast, 5; South, 5; S., 14.06. Springfield: 27.58; 


Wis. Sig Ge Thetford: 4.01. Waitsfield: 5. 
Waterford: Lower, 2.17. Westminster: 1.35. 
Winooski: 1.50. Woodstock: 20.86. Total, 


$502.47, of which. $2.17 is C. D. Coll’n and $32.00 
is rec’d through W. H. M. U. 


WASHINGTON— 
Beverly: S., 3.80. 
Chewelah: §., 2.90. Coupeville: 4. Glenwood: 
S., 3.386. Granite Falls: 1.35. Odessa: Em- 
maus, 8.50. Pine City: Coll’n, 1.55. Ritzville: 
First S., 15; German, 10. Rosalia: S., 5.15. 
Seattle: Pilgrim, 189.84; Queen Anne, 10. 
Shaw Island: S., 3.90. Supplies, 5.57. Total, 
$216.12, of which $177.14 is C. D. Coll’ns. 
WYOMING— 

Alladin: 1. Barnum: 
Big Piney: First, 4.03. 
Union, 2.54. Cheyenne: 
wood Creek: §., 4. 


Birmingham: §&., 1.20. 


2.05. Beaver: 
Boulder: 51c. Buffalo: 
First, 34.98. Cotton- 
Dansee: 1. Dayton: First, 
9.61. Douglas: First, 11. Eden: 38c. Farrall: 
1.50. Glendo: 1.50. Greene River: 3.60. Lan- 
der: First, 4.50. Lusk: First, 6.83. Pinedale: 
First, 90ec. Rock Springs: First, 52c. Shos- 
honi: First, 2.59. South Pass: S., 80c. Supe- 
rior: 1.25. Wan Tassel: 1.72. Worland: First, 
50c. Total, $101.07. 


Income—Together 
deposit, 76.48. 

Total, $13,285.62, of which $792.50 is C. D. 
Coll’ns and $448.88 is ree’d through W. H. M. U. 


During the month the Society has aided 29 
schools, of which 24 were newly organized. 


S., 3.81. 
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THE BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has inereased the 
—= atteudance at the Lord's 
Supper in thousands of 
churches, It will doso for 
your church. Send for illas- 

trated price list. 


—INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


1.BOOK OF PRAYERS 


Complete Manual of several- hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
/ use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mis« 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
Sy ge of How and What to Pray in 

ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35e, 
postpaid; stamps taken; Acts Wanted, 
GEO, W, NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 


Pulpit Gowns 
and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 


FOR CLERGYMEN 
SuiITvTs FROM $20.00 


COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Ave. New York 


AROUND THE WORLD FOR $11 
Evangelistic Travelogs to Win Souls 
to Christ. STEREOPTICONS, 

i Reflectoscopes and Moving 

Picture Machines, Leading 

Lanterns at lowest prices. 

The Christian Lantern Slide & Lecture 

Bureau, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Chicayo, Lil 

Mention Ad No. 950 


CET UP YOUR LYES AND 10h One PME FITTS 


"Church Plans and Designs" 


A Booklet, sent for 2c 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
814 E. Fellows St. 
Give name of Church. 


Stamp 


Dixon, Illinois. 


ANTIC CIT\¢s 


i? 
mericas Greatest Resort 
ages brimful of nseful information, beanti- 
fut 7 iiiuatrated The leading hotels described, 
withrates, city map amusements, excursions,etc. The 
only reliable, complete Guide of City <Copgrinhted). 
\X Send 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 


lantic City Free Information Bureau 
eet New York Ave,, Atlantic City, N.J. 


NEW INVENTION. 


NO MORE WASH DAY! 
New Method of Cleaning Clothes 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes—~ 
Woman’s Hardest Work Made Easy— 
No Rubbing, No Motors, 

No Chemicals. 


NOT A WASHING MACHINE 


DOES IN ONE OPERATION THE WORK OF WASH BOARD, 
WASHING MACHINE AND WASH BOILER, 


SEE HOW SIMPLE Pis"2ex7,2as7, 

Put on any stove—add 
water, then soap, then clothes—move knob occasion- 
ally. In 5to 8 minutes first batch clean—next batch 
same way, same water—in 30 to 50 minutes family 
wash clean. NoIabor, no injury to clothes, 

Cleans woolens, flan- = 
nels, blankets, or color- aa" seas 
ei clothes, as well as & 
white goods, finest laces, 
curtains, bed clothes. 
Saves time, fuel, labor. 

EASY WAY In 30 to 
50 minutes cleans wash- 
ing which before took 
entire day. All metal, 
strong, durable, sanitary, 
light in weight, Easily 
used, cleaned, handled— 
always ready. Child or 
weakly woman can use it. 
Saves washday drudgery. 


Users Praise “Easy Way’* 


J. McGee, Tenn. ° 
writes:--*‘One young lady 
cleaned day's washing in 
one hour with Easy Way 
--another in 45 minutes,” 
Mrs. T. Bullen, Canada, 
writes:—‘‘I washed bed- 
ding, heavy quilts 
curtains, ete., without 
rubbing.” Lauretta 
Mitchell, O., writes:— 
**Done a big washing in 
15 minutes—sold 3 already, A.D. Poppleton, N. Y., 
“Gives perfect satisfaction. Washed bed quilts, 
greasy Overalls and fine clothes. Greatest thing on 
earth.”” F, E. Post, Ga., writes:— 


TWO WEEKS WASHING IN 45 MINUTES, 


Clothes cleaned without rubbing.” J. H. Barrett, 
Ark., after ordering 38 Easy Ways says:—’*You have 
the grandest invention I ever heard of.” J. W. Myers, 
Ga.. says:—"'Find check for 12 Easy Ways, Greatest 
invention to womanhood, forever abolishing miser- 
able wash day. Sells itself.’? 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


R. O. Cowan, N. Y. placed 13 in 6 hours—(profit 
$39.00.) Mrs. J. Brown, sold 10 in 8 days—~profit 
$39.00.) K. J, Blevins, O., writes: **Made 7 calls, sold 
5 one day.” (profit $15.00.) BR, H. Lattimore, Pa. 
writes: ‘Sold 4 this morning. Never yet turned 
down.” A.G. Witt, Pa., ‘‘Received Easy Way yester- 
diy; sold 4 today—not out for orders." Mrs. Gerrish, 
Mont., ordered. sample, then 1 dozen, then 100— 
(profit over $300.00.) Just made one shipment 1000 
Easy Ways to Russian agent. N. Boucher, Mass., 
orders 75 more, says: *“‘*Everybody wants one, best 
business Lever had.” A.8. Verritt, La.. sold 8 in one 
day—(profit $24.00.) 80 it goed. A Money.L andalide. 


FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AG NTS 


Wo want managers, agents, men or wo 4, home 
or traveling, all or part-time, to show, t. 6 orders 
and appoint agents, Easy Way_new article, not 
worked to death, Best sellerout. Every fumily wants 
one. People glad to see it demonstrat ady buy without 
being asked, and throw away costly washing machines 
to use it, Only 2 sales a day meang $36.00 a week 
profit. Price only 68.00. Ready ruse. Sent any 
where, Not sold in stores. Order one for yourown 
use. YOUR MONEY REFUNDED KF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. Send for Free Sample offer, 
special agents’. proposition, Costs nothing - to 
investigate. Send nae ay ress anyway furful 
description, Write today. tet ME 
1691 Harrisor . 
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Registered, 
U.S. Pat, Off, 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 
Printing ‘in all its branches. 
: Difficult work a_ specialty 


All: work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
live » d when promised 


44. BEACON STREET 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RuMFoRD Comal 4: Wonicn Pervitenct: RI, 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


Mr. E. A. Alexander, of Minnedosa, 
Manitoba, Canada, writes: ‘‘For about 
forty-five years I have been a worker 
in the Sunday-school, mostly with boys 
and young men. In the presentation 
of the lessons and in character-build- 
ing, by myself and others, I have re- 
ceived more inspiration and help from 
The Sunday School Times than any- 
thing outside the Bible.” 


Che Smday School Gunes 


is published) weekly at 
a year. In clubs 

$4 00) of five or more, to 15¢ 
: separate addresses , 

each a year. One free copy is given 

with every ten paid for in a club. Per- 

haps you have never even seen a copy 

of The Sunday School Times. Get it! 


Test it! Specimen copy free, IF you 
mention this paper. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
Publisher’s Dept. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


With or without the wrapper, this 

is the cake that users and dealers 

recognize as the standard of accom- 
plishment in the household. 


APOLIO 


cleans when others fail, does the 
most work for the least money. A 
plain, sturdy servant that never gets 
tired, that lightens and brightens 

longest, that 


Cleans, Scours, Polishes. 
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HOME MISSIONARY AIDS 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society issues over one hundred 
leaflets, covering various phases of home mission work. New ones are con- 
stantly being added. The Society’s Handbook, containing a complete list of 
publications, together with other information, will be sent on application. 
Leaflets are sent to individuals or churches without charge. 

Text books for*home mission study can be furnished by the Society as 
follows: 

Courses Published by the Young People’s Missionary Movement. 

“Heroes of the Cross in America,’ by Don O. Shelton. Presenting the life 

and work of David Brainerd, John Mason Peck, Marcus Whitman, John 
L. Dyer, and Joseph Ward. In cloth binding, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents, 

“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; 

paper, 35 cents. 

“The Challenge of the City,’ by Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; 

paper, 35 cents. 

“The Frontier,” by Rev. Ward. Platt. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“Helps for Leaders” for the books named above, 5 cents each. 


The Story of Missions in America. 
“Leavening the Nation,’ by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D.D. Paper, 50 cents. 


For Women’s Societies. 


“The Incoming Millions,” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 

“Citizens of To-morrow,’ by Alice M. Guernsey. A study of childhood and 
youth from the standpoint of home mission work. Cloth, 50 cents; 

; paper, 30 cents. 

“The Call of the Waters,” by Katharine R. Crowell. A story of the westward 
movement of the frontier. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


For Children, 

“Coming Americans,” by Katharine R. Crowell. An immigration story and 

study. Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

“Pioneers,” by Katharine R. Crowell. Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

“Home Mission Handicraft.” Ideas for work and play in mission bands and 

junior societies. By Lina and Adelia B. Beard. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 

We have three sets of lantern slides illustrating our work, each accom- 
panied by typewritten lecture. These will be loaned to pastors and others 
without charge except transportation. Lists of the slides.in each set will be 
sent on application. 


Conditional gifts are solicited. The Society will receive any sum you 
may desire to place in its hands, and pay you an annual interest thereon during 
your life, varying according to your present age. This gives the donor an 
assured income for life, as secure as anything which human foresight can 
offer, with the certainty that the gift will be used as he desires after his death. 
This plan not only commends itself to those who. are dependent upon the in- 
come which they receive, but it is also an attractive investment for persons of 
abundant means who desire to obtain a safe investment and at the same time 
to promote the cause for which the Society was organized. 


Legacies to the Society may be made in the following or equivalent form: 
BT FOTO ote aie 6 +. 60 tus ore! saa eo ar oO ERO TRS dollars to the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society.” 
Address 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE HEROISM AND HERITAGE OF FAITH 


The bugle call sounds forth in the stirring message of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. The catalogue of those who have dared and suffered and 
achieved and died for faith stirs one like battle music. They who “wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins being destitute, afflicted, tormented,’ were 
they “of whom the world is not worthy.” 


“The world is a vapor 
And only the vision is real. 
Yea, nothing holds against hell 
But the wingéd ideal.” 


These who accomplished such tremendous results followed the vision. 
It was not a scientific demonstration nor a commercial proposition that they 
followed, but simply a vision. It was the heroism of faith. And always such 
and such only have turned the currents of the world’s life into the deep 
stream of righteousness and progress and peace. The heroism of faith is 
bringing the Kingdom of God to more certain realization to-day. Men and 
women of this heroic mould are still patiently, quietly, heroically struggling 
for the realization of their lofty visions. Never before were there more of 
these Christian heroes and heroines than there are to-day. The form of their 
struggle and sacrifice and courage may be greatly different from that in the 
old time. The thumb screw, the rack and the fagot are no longer the tests of 
Christian courage but in the office, the shop, the study, there are men who 
incorporate in their own lives these lofty ideals, who are heroically sacrificing 
to realize them, and who are bringing to the world the uplift of their mighty 
faith. Women in out-of-the-way places, lonely, remote, the wives of mission- 
aries on the frontier or farms in far-reaching and lonesome rural districts, 
many and many of them have seen the vision, they are following the gleam 
and are living lives of patient but heroic devotion. They live as “seeing Him 
who is invisible.” 

And the Heritage of Responsibility is ours of to-day. Those who have 
followed this vision in the past leave to us the great responsibility of accom- 
plishing that which they foresaw, “that they without ‘us should not be made 
perfect.” Our Heritage of Responsibility demands that we should make real 
and immediate that which these magnificent heroes of the past have made 
possible. It is the bugle call of the faith which has persisted from the be- 
ginning, and it sounds forth no uncertain call to us of to-day. It invites us to 
a fellowship of those who have seen the vision and who follow the Gleam. It 
puts upon us the great responsibility of making larger and more lofty the 


ideals and more courageous the achievements in this our period. 
Ge bit. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hubert C. Herring, D.D., General Secretary; Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Associate Secretary; 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer; Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


Superintendent W. B. D. Gray returns east on February 15 for some weeks 
of speaking in the churches of New England, New York, and New Jersey. His 
message will be heard everywhere with great interest. 
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Honorary Secretary J. B. Clark, D.D., is engaged in the preparation of a 
biography of Mrs. Caswell-Broad, for many years Secretary of the Woman’s 
Department of this Society. Those having letters from her or special memories 
concerning her are requested to communicate with him. Address him in care 
of this office. 
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Associate Secretary Swartz is at Denver studying our work there and 
conferring with Superintendent Hopkins and the state committee concerning 
steps for developing and strengthening it. This is the beginning of an endeavor 
on his part to put himself in helpful relations with our workers in the eurgent 
‘task of winning our swiftly-growing cities for Christ. 


¢# ¢ ¢ 


' The annual meeting of the Vacation Bible School Association was held in 
New York, December 29. The report of the Secretary, Rev. R. G. Boville, 
showed a total of eighty-two schools conducted the past summer in fifteen cities, 

enrolling 19,578 scholars, 336 college students being employed as teachers in 

these schools. In former issues of this magazine we have given some account 
of their work. ; 
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A very significant advance step has been taken by the Congregational 
Brotherhood in accepting, at the request of the National Council, the task of 
cultivating knowledge of social obligations among the churches of the denom- 
ination, and so far as opportunity shall permit, acting as a denominational 
agency for rendering service in the field of social activity. Rev. H. A. Atkin- 
son, pastor of the Central Church at Atlanta, has been called to the secretary- 
ship of this department of the Brotherhood. He brings to the task a rare com- 
bination of native qualities and varied experience. Best of all, he will take 
up his duties in a spirit of wide sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and in the conviction that the message and power of Jesus Christ are alone 
adequate to bring in the era of social peace and justice. Our home mission 
fellowship will, we hope, find many ways of rendering aid to the Brotherhood 
in this new department of effort. 


AT THE BEGINNING 


_[Eprtor’s Note.—Many of our younger readers and those unfamiliar with Congre- 
gational history will be interested to read the following account of the incidents which 


surrounded the organization of The Congregational (then “Americ 
It is taken from an article prepared in 


Society. 
Secretary of the Society. 


an”) Home Missionary 
1886 by Rev. Dr. Coe, Honorary 


It is eloquent in the simplicity with which it reveals the 


catholic spirit of our Congregational forefathers and the way in which they for many 
years worked jointly with other denominations. | 


HEN the American Home 
Missionary Society was or- 


ganized, in 1826, several 
local organizations for home mission- 
ary work were in operation, some of 
which originated in the last century. 
The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Indians and Others 
in North America, was formed in 
1787; the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, and the Berkshire and 
Columbia Missionary Society, in 1798; 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 
in 1799. Others of a later origin ex- 
isted in the other New England States 
and in New York. Some of them 
confined their operations within their 
own geographical limits. Others sent 


REV. NATHANIEL BOUTON 


missionaries to the destitute in the new 
settlements of northern New England 
and the remoter wilderness, even to 
the banks of the Mississippi. But, as 
these societies acted independently of 
each other and without much knowl- 
edge of the comparative wants of dif- 
ferent portions of the field, some sec- 
tions were over-supplied with laborers, 
and others were left in utter destitu- 
tion. Moreover, the laborers some- 
times came into competition and 
conflict with each other, and the funds 
contributed for their support were 
worse than wasted. It was evident 
that a more comprehensive, economi- 
cal, and effective system must be 
devised to supply the destitute por- 
tions of the country with gospel 
ministrations ; but no direct steps were 
taken toward the solution of this prob- 


lem until 1825, when the germ 
originated from which the American 
Home Missionary Society was 
evolved. 


In January of 1825 Nathaniel 
Bouton (afterward pastor of the First 
Church in Concord, New Hampshire), 


was riding in a stagecoach from 
Andover to Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, in company with several 


theological students, when the im- 
portance of enlarged operations in 
home missions became the subject 
of conversation, and Mr. Bouton 
suggested the formation of a Na- 
tional Domestic Missionary Soci- 
ety. The subject was warmly dis- 
cussed during their ride, and on their 
homeward journey, and in the evening 
at Andover, and subsequently in the 
Porter Rhetorical Society, the Society 
of Inquiry, and the columns of the re- 
ligious journals. It was finally laid 
before a meeting of ministers from 
several states who had assembled in 
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Boston to ordain four students from 
Andover Seminary for the work of 
home missions. A larger meeting, 
composed of eminent. ministers from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, was held in 
Boston, January 11, 1826, at which 
the action already taken was approved 
and a resolution adopted: recommend- 
ing that the United Domestic Mission- 
ary Society of New York become the 
American Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety. The United Domestic Mission- 
ary Society had been formed in 1822 
by the union of two other local soci- 
eties. Jt was undenominational in its 
principles and spirit, was enterprising 
and efficient, and had recently ap- 
pointed as its missionaries four young 
men from Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. lis . executive commiuttes 
responded cordially to the overture 
from the Boston meeting, and issued a 
circular to a large number of the 
friends of home missions in all parts 
of the United States, inviting them to 
meet in the city of New York for the 
purpose of forming an American 
Home Missionary Society. 


TABLET ON WALL OF CHURCH AT 
CONCORD, N. H, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
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TOS ALL, 


Who are defirous of the Spread of 
the Gospex of our 


LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
een 


Crerisrian BrarHxReEN, 

WER that grace, mercy, and peace 

may be abundantly multiplied unto 
you, through the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Telus Chrift, we take the liberty to 
announce to you, that, impelléd by a deep 
commiferation for the unhappy ftate of thou- 
fands, who are perifhing through lack of thofe 
precious means of falvation which we enjoy ; 
by a recollection of our folemn vows to devote 
ourfelves faithfully to the good of the king. 
dom of our dear Redeemer ; and by the imi- 
table examples of many others, both in our 
own country and in Europe, - who have nobly 
ftepped forward in the caufe of Zion; we,a 
number of minifters and people of Chrift, con 
vened in Bofton, on Tuefday, May the 28th, 
in the year of our Lord 1799, for the purpofe 
of attending to our duty in this regard, have 
deemed it expedient to form into a Society, in 
order to colleét and combine our efforts, for 
the fpread of the knowledge of the glorious 
Gofpel of Chrift among the poor Heathens, 
and in thofe remote parts of our country, in 
which the inhabitants do not enjoy the benefit 
of a Chriftian Minutry,.and Chriitian ordi- 
nances, 


THE FIRST HOME MISSIONARY APPEAL 


SENT OuT IN 1800 By THE MassAcHUSETTS 
Missionary Society 


In response to this invitation, one 
hundred and twenty-six individuals 
assembled in convention May 10, 1826, 
in the session room of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church in the city of New 
York. They represented thirteen 
states and four religious denomina- 
tions, and were among the most 
prominent and influential ministers 
and laymen in those denominations. A 
constitution was submitted to the con- 
vention by the executive committee of 
the United Domestic Missionary Soci- 
ety, with a recommendation that it be 
made the basis of the contemplated 
national society. This constitution 
was amended and approved, and the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Convention, having ap- 
proved the proposed constitution, recom- 
mend to the United Domestic Missionary 


Society to adopt the same and become the 
American Home Missionary Society. 


In compliance with this recommen- ~ 


dation the United Domestic Mission- 
ary Society, at its fourth anniversary, 
May 12, 1826, adopted the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the recommendation of 
the Convention be adopted, and the United 
Domestic Missionary Society now become 
the American Home Missionary Society 
under the constitution recommended by the 
Convention. ; 


In pursuance of this action the 
American Home Missionary Society 
proceeded at once to the election. of 
officers for the ensuing year and be- 
gan its work. : 

In the convention which organized 
the Society, and in its first corps of 
officers, the Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, and Associate 
Reformed denominations were repre- 
sented. The Associate Reformed 
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churches shared but little éither in its 
labors or its benefactions. The Re- 
formed Dutch churches ceased to co- 
operate with it when their own Board 
of Domestic Missions was organized, 
in 1832. The Presbyterian churches 
(New School) continued their co- 
operation with it until the General 
Assembly instituted its Committee 
on Home Missions, in 1861. Thus 
the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, without any change in its con- 
stitution or principles of action, be- 
came the organ of Congregational 
churches only; and since that time 
it has recetved from them, with 
occasional gifts from individuals in 
other churches, its entire support. On 
the withdrawal of. the Presbyterian 
churches its income fell from $183,000 
to about $164,000, and the number of 
its missionaries from 1,062 to 734. 
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TENEMENT LIFE IN A GREAT CITY 


By Joseph H. Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Concluded from last month.) 


HE police assigned to duty in 
the tenement districts have 
many difficult problems to 

contend with, and so far as possible 
they must be peacemakers and dic- 
tators, men of considerable experi- 
ence in handling the poor and un- 
fortunate, patient, and good readers 
of human nature. It takes but a 
spark to start a flame of prejudice 
against some offender, and were it not 
for the timely interference of the po- 
lice, the mob would take retribution 
into their own hands. The police sta- 
tions in the tenement quarters always 
have the most cases to handle. Noth- 
ing in the criminal code escapes them, 
from petty larceny to murder, for the 
tenements are natural breeders of 
crime, and in these densely inhabited 
sections the police vigilance must be 
the greatest in order to discover the 
“fences” of thieves, the headquarters 


of gangs, the retreats of confidence 
men, and to keep down the outbreaks 
of crime and vice that are always 
cropping out in these localities. 

Public schools, educational  alli- 
ances, missions, trade schools, public 
parks in the overpopulated districts, 
and the advantages afforded by pure 
inilk stations, free ice depots, the 
charities department, and privately 
endowed institutions, are doing a 
great deal to mitigate the evils here, 
but abreast of this constant fight for 
better conditions is the tremendous 
growth and the contention with igno- 
rant aliens who must be taught to con- 
form to city ordinances and the laws 
of our country. 

The extremes of weather are al- 
ways hardest on the people of the 
tenement, and when the humidity and 
heat rise in the nineties those living in 
the small rooms of the sweltering city 


FROM A NEW YORK TENEMENT 


are subjected to great suffering. 
Some years ago, when the mortality 
was so great, before the time of the 
Strauss pasteurized milk stations, the 
free ice depots, and the many other 
beneficial features which the poor 


now enjoy, the lack of proper breath- 
ing spaces led the city to purchase 
whole blocks, raze the old buildings on 
them, clear the ground, and lay them 
out in the small parks that are now to 
be found where the population is 


thickest and the needs are greatest. 
This was not done, however, until Ja- 
cob Riis, once immigrant boy and ten- 
ement dweller himself, had kept at 
the city officials and given the project 
wide publicity through the daily pa- 
pers and local weeklies. For Riis was 
a newspaper man, and his headquar- 
.ters were close to police headquarters 
in Mulberry Street, where he kept in 
touch with the pulse of the city’s 
lowly and the undercurrent of the 
populace. He was strong in his views 
and sound in his principles, and while 
others took up the cry for the suffer- 
ers in tenements and congested quar- 
ters and were credited with the re- 
sults, Riis was at the bottom of it all, 
as his close friend, Theodore Roose- 
velt, will testify, for it was during 
Roosevelt’s term as Police Commis- 
sioner of New York that these 
changes for the benefit of the poor 
were taking place. River swimming 
baths for men and women; the public 
baths maintained by the city; recrea- 
tion piers built over long wharves that 
extend out into the rivers; roof gar- 
dens on large tenement house tops, 
where children can play throughout 
the day far above the hot streets, and 
where they can sleep at night under 
awnings; free medical treatment in 
dispensaries and by the department of 
charities; and many other benevolent 
features of to-day have resulted from 
this movement. 

New York, however, like many 
other large cities, is many years be- 
hind time in solving the problems of 
the poor and the tenement colonies, 
and in restricting and regulating the 
departments that handle this huge 
proposition. The great mass of ten- 
ement dwellers live and die in obliv- 
ion. They never rise above the sur- 
face. The Potter’s Field holds thou- 
sands upon thousands of unnamed 
graves with nothing but a number and 
a description recorded in the city’s 
documents by which they can ever be 
known. But out from the two ends 
of this great human package there 
come two distinct bodies—one the 
criminal, of which we too frequently 
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hear through the daily papers; the 
other the better class of men, who, 
through the help of some mission, ed- 
ucational alliance, or other good influ- 
ence, wake up to the fact that they 
can be somebody if they try. The in- 
fluence toward the right path and the 
pointing out of the wrong one and its 
ultimate results, has been the start- 
ing point to which many men of to- 
day owe their success. Numbered 
among the representative citizens of 
New York there are many who can 
look back on their childhood days as 
having been spent in the tenements, 
and down in Wall Street are men 
with thousands of dollars deposited 
in banks and invested in stocks and 
bonds,» who as boys sold papers, 
blacked boots, ran errands, and began 
in other lowly ways while living in 
tenements. It is to bring out men of 
this class—the class that help others 
in the position they were once in— 
that urgent and energetic work should 
be carried on in all tenement quar- 
ters. There is good material there as 
well as elsewhere, but through lack of 
the helping hand, proper openings, 
and ambition, few would rise, while if 
these things are supplied and the good 
work carried on and broadened, there 
will issue a greater amount of good 
material for citizenship and less of 
the evil element. 


TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Our readers are familiar with the 
work of the American International 
College at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The following quotation from an edi- 
torial by President E. DeWitt Mal- 
lary, D.D., in the magazine published 
by the school, gives a vivid picture of 
the constituency from which the stu- 
dents are drawn, and of the sort of 
tasks for which they are being fitted : 


It is a fine body of students now as- 
sembled for the new year’s work. We 


miss some old faces which were dear, but 
it is one of the peculiar features of educa- 


tional work to “welcome the coming, and 
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speed the parting, guest.” The procession 
of the classes as they come and go, leaves 
memories behind which become the strong- 
est kind of friendships. It would be un- 
gracious to say that the standard of the 
student body increases in intelligence and 
moral purpose and culture and aspiration 
from year to year, but certainly the pres- 
ent student corps is not inferior to any 
which has preceded. Some are here from 
the universities, lycees, and _ technical 
schools of Europe, and most interesting 
life-stories are wrapped up in each and 
all: how they came to leave their native 
lands and what their experiences were in 
the separate countries from which they 
came, It is one great story of infinite 
pathos, and if our hearts are wrung often 
by the recital, so full of the narration of 
hardship and lack of opportunity, it seems 
almost easy to wonder how the great heart 
of the loving Father in heaven can be 
complacently happy when He knows every 
heartache everywhere. Cruel oppression, 
constant struggle, poverty that goaded to 
expatriation, hunger for knowledge, and 
in all a vicarious passion to be helpful to 
the races of which they are a part;—all 
this makes up the common story of a 
dreary heritage. This is no place to tell 
individual stories, but this may not be 
inopportune or inappropriate to say: What 
an arraignment of the Old World and its 
institutions is the spiritual and mental desti- 
tution of the millions upon millions who 
come to America! 

The racial make-up of our student body, 
though larger than ever before, is in about 
the same proportion as heretofore; a dozen 
nationalities, mostly from southern and 
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southeastern Europe, with a large pre- 
dominance of Italians, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians. We also have five Poles and five 
Spaniards, besides French, Russian, Al- 
banian, Assyrian, and one Chinaman. One 
of our Poles last year was excused from 
his classes during the Ludlow strike to help 
pacify his countrymen who were engaged 
in the distressing labor troubles that re- 
sulted finally in a satisfactory adjustment, 
but at one time were so critical owing to 
illiteracy, a foreign language, and bad 
leadership of an agitator class. Another 
of our former students has been at work 
among the Greeks of Haydenville this last 
summer. One of our Italian students has 
been laboring for his countrymen in Pitts- 
field since last June, and will permanently 
remain among them. Many of our students 
are planning to give their lives to the up- 
lift of their races in this country; some 
in the ministry, some in literary work on 
papers in foreign tongues, some in Y. M. 
C. A. secretaryships among their own peo- 
ple; and some are already at work in the 
midst of their races right here in the city, 
having spent their vacations in working 
for their people in the cities and towns 
from which they came in various parts of 
America. We have students here who have 
been in the country but a few months or 
even a few weeks, and have journeyed all 
the way hither to matriculate at this in- 
stitution. It is a noble company; and when 
they sing together, as at “chapel” or Sun- 
day Vespers, gathered as they are out of 
every “kindred, race, and tribe, and tongue, 
and people,” the great hymns of the church 
take on a new meaning and a new impres- 
siveness. And how they do sing! 
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SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES 


By the General Secretary 


No. 21. 


DEAR BRETHREN: 

As the last days of the old year are 
slipping away I am asking myself 
what New Year’s message I shall 
bring you. Nothing seems to come 
from so near my own heart as the 
suggestion that we build our hopes 
and plans for 1911 upon the one hun- 
dred and third psalm. Nowhere in 
the Old Testament is there so broad 
and sure a foundation. And the New 
Testament surpasses it only because 
our Lord moves through its pages in 


potent life instead of in the fore- 
shadowing of prophecy. The psalm 
begins with assurances most dear and 
needful to frail and sinful men like 
ourselves. “Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities; who healeth all thy dis- 
eases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction.” I am not certain what 
was in the writer’s mind in the last 
sentence, but I love to think he re- 
ferred to the wonderful way in whic 
God again and again in Christian ex- 
perience saves us from making a 
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failure of life. I cannot stop to offer 
illustrations, but I should suppose 
there are few of us who could not tell 
of places along the way where we just 
missed shipwreck and where it now 
seems that the guiding and uphoiding 
hand of God “redeemed our lives 
from destruction.” Sometimes this 
redemption has come from the second 
form of blessing above mentioned— 

who healeth all thy diseases.” I 
must confess to small interest in the 
various healing cults which have 
sprung up within Christianity. But I 
judge that their number and persist- 
ency is a sort of witness to the verity 
of which the psalmist speaks. Our 
great-hearted and cool-brained 
brother, Charles R. Brown, who is 
just now stopping for breath after a 
tug of fourteen years in Oakland, 
California (to resume, I hope, the 
pastorate somewhere, from which we 
cannot possibly spare him), has said 
the right thing about this matter in his 
little book, “Faith and Health.” I 
simply say Amen. 

Forgiven—healed—rescued. This is 
the experience we have had of God’s 
grace, and this is the experience we 
shall have for the coming year. 

Then the psalm moves on through 
varied assurances of God’s compas- 
sionate care until it comes to that 
sublime word, “Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. For He knoweth our 
frame; He remembereth that we are 
dust.” This falls just a little short of 
the level of “Our Father who art in 
Hezven,” but it is very like, and 
it is wonderfully comforting. Both 
for ourselves and the people whom 
we serve, it is a word we shall 
often need. When the _ perverse- 
ness or weakness of the flock are 
painfully present to your thoughts, it 
will do you good to remember, as the 
Lord does, that “they are dust.” And 
when your own inability to measure 
up to the high demands of your 
task presses you sore, and_ nearly 
disheartens you, it will be good to 
recall that the Lord “knows your 


frame.” 
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You will get sure standing ground, 
too, in the psalmist’s mighty antithesis 
between perishing man whose days 
are as grass which at a touch of the 
burning wind is gone, and the mercy 
of God which along with His right- 
eousness abides unchanged from gen- 
eration to generation. It is not some 
code of precepts which you are set to 
proclaim, but the great facts of God's 
life and God’s deeds which both over- 
arch and undergird all human experi- 
ence. The comedy and tragedy of 
your parish goes on before your cyes. 
But your concern is with the deeper 
things which outlive all that man has 
and does and is. You and I, laboring 
for a redeemed America and a re- 
deemed world, may fall in the path- 
way at any moment, but God’s great 
plan goes on. 

May it come to pass also that we 
shall be caught and held all this year 
by the thought with which the psalm 
begins and ends—"‘Bless the Lord, O 
my soul.” The self-centered life is 
sin. The earth-centered life is folly. 
Only the God-centered life has wis- 
dom and promise. If by the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ we are enabled 
through lip and life to exalt and inag- 
nify the ways of God, we shall have 
a good year. There are a thousand 
things which the world needs to hear. 
But none of them means much save as 
it is set in the light of the eternal and 
all-inclusive life of God. It is our 
business as ministers of the Gospel to 
do this. We amount to very little un- 
less we do it. Our people are waiting 
for the message of the unseen from 
our lips. We shall interest and help 
them according to the measure in 
which “all that is within us blesses His 
holy name.” 

May God, who has “counted us 
faithful, putting us into the ministry,” 
make us this year to be men filled with 
the Spirit and with power. Let us 
once more draw together in a leagtie 
of faith and prayer and renewedly 
give ourselves away to Him ‘who 
loved us and gave Himself for us.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Husert C. HERRING. 


FROM A HOME MISSIONARY’S DIARY 


By Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, Great Falls, Mont. 


N July 8, 1910, I packed my grip 
O at my home in Paradise, Mon- 
tana, strapped it on the motor- 
cycle, and began to distribute gasoline 
smell. My trail followed the Clark 
Fork of the Columbia River to Plains, 
and then bent northward, for my 
destination was Camas Hot Springs, 
twenty-two miles from the railroad. 
When I was nearly to the top of the 
six-mile hill I passed a wagon in 
which there was a large box such as 
we look upon in silence. As I rode on 
I wondered who was to be placed in 
it. 

The towering pines, rocks, and 
mountains made the trip hard, but in- 
teresting. At Dog Lake, where: the 
road winds along a narrow ledge of 
rocks with the lake some fifty feet 
below and the towering precipice 
above, the scene tempted me and my 
Kodak clicked. I enclose the result. 

At the Springs I found rather few 
permanent settlers, but some two hun- 
dred dwellers in ‘hotels and tents seek- 
ing benefit from the hot baths. About 
three o’clock that afternoon the box 
that I had seen on six-mile hill was 
unloaded by a tent beside my hotel. 
Within the tent lay the still form of a 
man. He had come ten days before 


AT THE GRAVE OF THE STRANGER 


an absolute stranger, in the grip of the 
white plague. His emaciated form, 
his sunken eyes, his distressing cough, 
told those who saw him that his life’s 
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journey was nearly ended. Sym- 
pathizing people who took turns car- 
ing for him gleaned a few facts about 
the man. He was twenty- 
seven years old, a_black- 
smith by trade. His father 
and two brothers lived 
back ina _ little North 
Dakota town. Once he had 
been seen with hands fold- 
ed and eyes turned heaven- 
ward. 

The men who had gone 
to town telegraphed to the 
relatives whose address he 
had given, but failed to get 
a reply, so they decided to 
bury him where he was. 
The funeral was planned 
and was announced at 
the preaching service that 
evening. About forty peo- 
ple gathered at the lonely 
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grave. I have seen tears flow more 
freely, but I have not seen a sadder 
funeral. This man, absolutely alone 
with the white plague when he passed 
into the great beyond, and not a kins- 
man at his burial. I thought of Gray’s 
lines : 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires. 
Hoping to find trace of the deceased 
brother’s kinsfolk, and realizing what 
that funeral of a stranger among 
strangers meant to them, we took a 
‘picture of the gathering just before 
the bearers laid away their burden. 
That experience, contrasted with 
the neglected and abused strangers 
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and unfortunates of non-Christian 
lands, told me how thoroughly, how 
wonderfully the “Man of Sorrows” 
has softened the hearts of men, mak- 
ing of all, brothers. 


The land of the Red, White, and 
Blue is undoubtedly a battle-ground 
on which Protestant Christianity must 
wage its most decisive warfare, and 
the victory will be ours if the people 
will rise at once with prayers, words, 
talents, and money to support the 
home missionary and his church in 
all parts of our beloved country.— 

Home Mission Fire Brands. 


MONTHLY COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer 


DECEMBER RECEIPTS 


Contributions 
MORSE Cty ews won bade $11,866.63 
EER ata duets exe wa'e n> 22,110.83 
TRCRUMGE oa. b4oe = $10,244.20 
Decrease 


ee 


FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 


Interest Legacies Total 
$2,944.12 $23,327.92 $38,138.67 
2,961.59 14,382.29 39,454.71 
Sx Gaye Ue has $1,316.04 
AA Cs $8,945.63 Diets <ituauet 


FISCAL YEAR, ENDING DECEMBER 31 


MOON paceidene cs ee nes $81,300.88 $11,720.03 $118,991.73 $212,012.64 
TORO, schwecwececs ese 92,980.05 17,748.72 96,533.81 207,262.58 
TRIGRGHSE ae Gees cne a $11,679.17 Mee OOM Be UM s crimes in uals Bsiabees a4 
Decree tear ctirte mc shy Fe nnrciee $22,457.92 $4,750.06 


The above statement shows there has been a decided increase in both con- 
tributions and interest as compared with the first nine months of last year, 
but there has been a decrease in legacies, so the statement for the first nine 
months as compared with 1909 shows a decrease of $4,750.06. Since we can 
use but $100,000 of legacies during the fiscal year, it is necessary that a larger 
number of contributions be received during January, February, and March if 
we are to close our books on April 1 free of indebtedness for the year. This 
we must do, and we earnestly ask our friends who helped during the first three 
months of 1909, to renew their gifts for at least the same amount as given at 

time. 
si Taguivies concerning Conditional Gifts and the amount of interest paid 
on the same are coming daily to our office, and several substantial sums have 
been received during the last two or three weeks. We cannot too earnestly 
urge this Conditional Gift plan upon our friends interested in the future of 
home missions. Write to the Treasurer for particulars. 


THE WORLD IN BOSTON 


HE great missionary exposition 
} which is to be held in Boston, 


April 24 to May 20 of this 
year, is enlisting enthusiastic support 
from all denominations maintaining 
missions at home or in foreign fields. 
Rev. A. M. Gardner is secretary and 
manager, and he has had abundant 
experience in the conduct of similar 
expositions in Great Britain. The 
purpose of the exposition, as he de- 
scribes it, is to illustrate as fully as 
may be, and by as many methods as 
are possible—(a) The life of the peo- 
ple in non-Christian lands and in the 
home mission fields under the Ameri- 
can flag, on its domestic, social, com- 
mercial, and especially its religious 
side; (b) The work of home and for- 
eign missionaries, and the various 
methods they employ; (c) The results 
of missionary labor and the difference 
the gospel of Christ is making among 
the people. 

In the foreign mission department 
there will be, among other things, the 
following: A Japanese temple, garden, 
and street, including shops, stores, tea- 
houses, summer-houses, etc.; China- 
town, including a pagoda, a joss house, 
an opium den, and various industries, 
shops, and stores; an Indian village 
and bazaar, including a Wayside 
Shrine, a Kali temple, a Kashmir 
House, the Tower of Silence, and a 
Zenana; an African village, including 
a mission house, church, mosque, devil 
hut, Yoruba compound, medicine 
store, well, granary, etc.; and a Mo- 
hammedan Lands section, with a 
Turkish mosque and khan, an Arab 
compound, Palestine houses, and a 
Bedouin tent. 

The home mission exhibit will rep- 
resent missionary work among the 
American Indians, showing both the 
old-time blanket Indians and_ their 
ways, and the newer life of the 
Indians who have responded to 
Christian influence; the educational 
and Christian work carried on among 
the Negroes, with examples of 


handiwork of students in the indus- 
trial schools; the problem of immi- 
gration, with charts, maps, and _ lit- 
erature, showing the dimensions of 
the task which is laid upon the 
Christian church; the life on the 
frontier, with the characteristic forms 
of Christian effort to be found 
there; and the special types of need 
and service in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
In all these exhibits, there will be in 
one degree and another the actual 
demonstration of the activities to be 
found in the fields illustrated. Every 
week day, afternoon and evening, a 
“Pageant of Darkness and Light” 
will be presented, illustrating the work 
of Christianity in every part of the 
world. Thousands of stewards have 
volunteered from Boston and vicinity, 
and are in training for the work of ex- 
plaining these exhibits to visitors and 
assisting in the foreign features of 
the exposition. These stewards will 
wear costumes indicative of the nature 
of the exhibit to which they are as- 
signed. 

The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society has taken the re- 
sponsibility of preparing the exhibit 
on immigrant work. The endeavor 
will be made, by the use of charts, 
pictures, maps, etc., to present the 
serious and significant side of present- 
day immigration and of Christian 
work among the immigrants, while, on 
the other hand, the picturesque side 
will be presented by costumes, flags, 
etc. A detailed description of this ex- 
position will be given in a subsequent 
issue of this magazine. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE ON 
FEDERATION 

Rev. H. A. Miner, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Churches, 
sends us a personal letter from which 
we quote the following concerning a 
meeting held at Madison on December 
5 and 6: 


The specific purpose of the conference 
was to get as many pastors and lay dele- 
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gates as possible to meet together for two 
days to consider the religious forces and 
needs of the state, and how best to use the 
forces to meet the needs. We sent out over 
one thousand invitations and as many pro- 
grams, and succeeded in bringing together 
nearly two hundred pastors and delegates, 
some coming three hundred and fifty miles 
to attend, representing fifteen different de- 
nominational bodies. 

_ We determined to present an array of re- 
ligious facts that could not be gainsaid— 
facts that we have been two years or more 
in gathering. We had maps showing the 
location of every church in the state; every 
Sunday-school; the “wet” and “dry” terri- 
tory; racial distributions of population, etc. ; 
also charts showing organizations allied 
in work with the churches, as the Y. M. 
CLA, ¥. W.C_ A, W. C. T. U.; the pos- 
sible prevention of crime, disease and 
death; employing agencies that require 
seven days of labor per week; the financial 
and numerical status of Christian colleges 
and academies, etc. These maps and charts 
were first exhibited with the aid of a 
stereopticon, and then hung upon the walls 
of the audience room for more careful 
study. The facts thus presented formed 
the basis of discussions and addresses for 
two days, heading up in a series of recom- 
mendations endorsing the Federation, its 
methods of co-operative work, also recom- 
mending principles to be observed in the 
planting of new churches and the granting 
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of missionary aid where two or more 
churches by combining in the support of 
the Gospel can be supplied without aid, 
thus avoiding complication and a waste of 
men and money. 

We are planning to issue a leaflet con- 
taining the proceedings of the conference 
and the results of the religious survey, with 
the resolutions of the conference, and we 
believe this conference will prove to be 
one of the most important yet held in 
promoting the unity of churches in their 
conquest of the state for Jesus Christ. Co- 
operation—“a union of all who love in 
the service of all who need”’—is coming 
to be more and more the working creed of 
our Wisconsin churches. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


We call attention to the following 
list of leaflets which have been pub- 
lished recently by our Society. Send 
for as many as you can use. Ad- 
dress The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

“The Day’s Work” (quarterly leaflet) 
No. 10 is devoted to the Montana Band, 
and a slight glimpse of their work is 
given. 

“Real Pioneering.” The interesting ar- 
ticle under that title in the November 
American Misstonary has been reprinted 
in a four-page leaflet, with the illustrations. 

“Sketches of the Frontier.” This little 
leaflet for the children has been revised 
and brought up to date and published again 
in attractive form. 

“Congregational Loyalty to Congrega- 
tional Societies.” By Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D. An effective plea for in- 
terest and support. 

A new letter to be sent out by pastors 
prior to a home mission offering, has been 
prepared. This is on a note size sheet, 
with room at the top for date line and 
salutation, and space at the bottom for the 
signature of the pastor, and others if de- 
sired. Send’ for as many as you need of 
either this or the older form of letter. 


FOR WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 
“Co-operation and Success.” | An ad- 
dress by Rev. Frank G. Smith, DD: 
Bringing out the work of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Union and its relation ~ 
to the other benevolent activities of the 


church. 

“Tf IT Were a King.” By Miss Wood- 
berry. Reprinted from the November 
magazine. 


“The First Church’s Christmas Barrel.” 
An excellent story of a missionary barrel 
which came back. With effective illustra- 
tions. 
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“Only a Missionary Pastor.”. By Miss 
Woodberry. Just a glimpse of a ladies’ 
missionary society sewing in five lan- 
guages, and an angry stranger who does 
not commit murder. 

A new edition of the invitation card for 
thank offering meeting has been gotten out, 
with acompanying envelopes of ‘suitable 
size ready for addressing. 

A list of the programs suggested by the 
Woman’s Federation for the use of local 
unions has been published by our Society 
in a little folder. The list includes the 
eighteen months from July, 1910, to Decem- 
ber, 1911, and as many copies as desired 
will be sent on application. 


HOME MISSION HELPS FOR 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
TOPICS 


February is the second month of 
our missionary journey around the 
world, and at the meeting on the 26th 
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WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
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we take up missions in the Southern 
section of the United States. The 
Home Missionary Society has only a 
limited amount of work in the South, 
and can furnish only one leaflet which 
will be helpful for this meeting. It 
it entitled, “Circuit Riding by Motor 
Boat,” and describes the “Evangel 
No. 1,” and the interesting work be- 
ing done by its devoted captain, Rev. 
Neil McQuarrie, on the coast of 
Florida. 

Besides this leaflet, the issue of The 
Home Missionary for September, 
1907, contains several articles on Con- 
gregational home missionary work in 
the South, and we can still furnish 
copies of this number. 

For the above, write to The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF A MISSIONARY 
IN UTAH 


YING in a little Mormon settle- 
ment in Utah, was an old, old 
woman, known as “English 

Jane.’ By chance, a Christian mis- 
sionary who happened to be in the 
settlement entered the room. The dy- 
ing woman looked wildly at her. The 
kind neighbor who cared for poor old 
Jane, stooping over, brushed the white 
hair back from her forehead and said, 
“This lady is not a Mormon, she is 
a Christian missionary.” Then the 
poor quavering voice said, over and 
over again, “I love God. I love God.” 
The missionary by her bedside heard 
her story and sought to bring her 
comfort. She had come from Eng- 
land years before, a proselyte to the 
Mormon faith, but in her dying hour 
she turned from the man-made re- 
ligion which for so long she had ap- 
parently cherished, to that of the liv- 
ing God. 


The story related is a recent one, 
but the principle of it is as old as 
Mormonism. Many poor souls iso- 
lated in Utah, eagerly greet the mis- 
sion teacher and the Christian mis- 
sionary as their only hope to receive 
help and comfort in their perplexities 
and their times of need. 


Not long since a Mormon woman 
came into one of our mission Sunday- 
schools with her children, saying, ‘‘I 
have only lately come here, but I want 
to belong to this Sunday-school. You 
may think it strange, for I belong to 
another religion; [ am a Mormon; 
but I am not satisfied. It is two years 
since Miss , a mission teacher, 
first came to our home. She found we 
had no Bible, and persuaded my hus- 
band to buy one. She came often and 
talked with us, but now I am far away 
from Miss , and there is no one 
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to help me. I want my children here, 
and I want to come too.” 


I recall a woman who came to my 
door one day, selling some household 


article. I took her to be a Southern 
woman, from her speech. I asked, 
“Do you live in this town?” “I am 


living here now,” was the reply; “I 
came for the gospel’s sake.” I was 
interested to learn that she had been 
an active Christian worker in a 
Southern state, but had been deluded 
into thinking that Mormonism was 
in advance of any other faith. I gave 
her an invitation to attend our church 
service, and the very next Sunday 
evening found her there. This led me 
to surmise that perhaps she was lonely 
and not as content as would appear on 
the face of things. In time I found 
even as I surmised—loneliness and a 
growing conviction that she had made 
a mistake. Fortunately she was not 
so deeply enmeshed in Mormonism as 
many converts are, and before the 
year ended she had returned to her 
Southern home. 


One day I took a friend to call on 
an old lady eighty-six years of age, 


who was the wife of a polygamist at 
one time. She is now an apostate, 
and has been for many years. She is 
an interesting and remarkable old 
lady; is usually quite talkative, and 
was so the day we called. She told 
of some of her early experiences in 
Utah, how shocked she was over the 
profanity which she heard on every 
hand, and of the disregard of the 
Sabbath. She told, too, of the meet- 
ings and the gatherings in which they 
had to bear their testimony to the 
truth of the gospel, and their con- 
viction that Joseph Smith was a 
prophet. As she told us these things, 
none of them new to me, I realized 
that in its teachings, the Mormon 
church had changed little. The labor 
of mission teachers and missionaries 
and the incoming of gentiles have 
wrought the only hopeful conditions. 
The work that looms before us is al- 
together stupendous and mighty. Mor- 
monism is strong and not decreasing, 
though change is inevitable. Yet 
change can only come by continuous 
Christian love and effort, and by 
courageous maintenance of workers 
on the field, 
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The work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the societies which has been 
carried over into the enlarged Appor- 
tionment Commission of the National 
Council has already increased the 
support to the National - Societies. 
The donations to the American Mis- 
sionary Association for December 
were $37,712.37, an increase of $16,- 
135.32 compared with the same month 
last year, $13,489.96 from churches 
and $2,645.36 from individuals. The 
request of the Commission that 
remittances be made promptly, and 


credited in January, rather than 
December. But the gain of about 
$8,000.00 on the last quarter of 
the year is a real gain? ~The 


regular quarterly remittances in the 
calendar year 1911 will insure a more 
steady support, and the Apportion- 
ment Plan is expected also to insure 
increased support. 

The Association is heartily co-oper- 
ating with the Commission and with 
the churches in these plans for in- 
creased support of the missionary 
work, and is heartily thankful for the 


that the books of the ‘Treasurer A See : 
be kept open for several days support received for December and 
c a 
a " S -ter - 
beyond the usual period, has re- im the last quarter of the calendar 
sulted in receiving, without delay, ek ; ; 
most of the collections belonging We give below an analysis of the 
to the calendar year. In the read- donations, showing the channels 
justment about $6,000.00 has come through which these gifts reach the 
in that would usually have been treasury. 
RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER 
. , | Sunday | Women’s Other aes Individ- | 
Churches | schools | Societies | Societies resasiy TOTAL uals TOTAL 
ecg : 
1908-10 cavdev eet $13,050.40 | $809.95 | $1,889.48 | $10.50 | $181,47 | $15,941.75 | $5,685.30 |  $21.577.05 
110M ocean ed 24,141.13 | 1,262.57 | 8,572.74 | 109.00 346.27 | 29,481.71 | 8,280.66 | 37,712 37 
Increase ..++.++s 11,090.73 | 452.62 | 1,683.31 | 98.50 164.80 | 13,489.96 | 2,645.36 | 16,135.32 
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Sunday |Women’s| Other] Y. P. 9. Indiyia- | ,, Joint 
Churches | Schoois | Societies Soc’s| O.B. | | TOTAL | “uals er nly n| TOTAL 

af: (se Re gs $23,663.75 | $1,797.26 | $5,061.01 | $35.50] $446.01 [$31,003.53 $12,916.99 |........6. $43,920.52 
RGLOKEL SS pawtaeaec 35,297.40 2,197.77 6,219.46 | 116.50 531,72 | 44,362.85 | 11,741.64 $1,475.00 57,579.49 
INGFORKG ses cvecasee 11,633.65 400.51 1,158.45 | 81.00 SOTk | LOBOOS2 Te ccccccccs 1,475.00 13,658.97 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“I GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of dollars to the ‘American Missionary Asso- 


ciation,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” The will 
should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 

Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Association 
agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life of the donor or 
other designated person. For information, write H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


HOSE of us who saw and heard Abraham Lincoln in his famous 
address in Cooper Institute fifty-one years ago will never lose the 
impression of that hour. As he stepped forth with his first utterance 

“all eyes were fastened upon him’’—for public interest and public feeling were 
rapidly becoming intense. Of unusual stature, 6 feet 4 inches, of spare but 
muscular build, with his broad, high forehead, prominent cheek bones, grey, 
deep-set eyes and wavy black hair, he was at once a commanding figure. yn 
manner simple, free from awkwardness, free from hy baa taba 
dignified, direct, his words came like the blows of a hammer on minced 
They rang like that, too. In speech plain, terse, forcible and supremely 
earnest, his sincerity carried with it both sympathy and conviction. eee 

His mental qualities have been characterized as a quick analytica cy 
ception, strong logical power, a tenacious memory and at ebibg Soc en 
human nature. Perhaps his most valuable faculty was rare abi ity to Ao 
himself of all feeling or passion in weighing motives of persons, of ae rs 
of state. Yielding and accommodating in non-essentials, he was inflexibly 
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firm in a principle. “Let us have faith that right makes might and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty.” Great words these. Greatest 
in the lives and conscience of men. As we remember his natal day with grate- 
ful honor we are sure that as time goes on his fame will forever grow. 
“History must accord him the rarest sagacity in guiding a great people 
through the perils of a mighty revolution, an admirable singleness of aim, a 
skillful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden moment to free his 
nation from the incubus of slavery, faithful adherence to law, and conscientious 
moderation in the use of power, a shining personal example of honesty and 
purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and indefinable magnetism by 
which he subordinated and directed dangerously disturbed and perverted moral 
and political forces to the restoration of peace and constitutional authority, and 
the gift of liberty to four millions of human beings. Architect of his own 
fortune, rising with every opportunity, mastering every emergency, fulfilling 
every duty, he not only proved himself pre-eminently the man for the hour, 
but the signal benefactor of posterity. As statesman, ruler and liberator 


civilization will hold his name in perpetual honor.” 


A: 


. Some spirits are built to take the shocks of 
the world, 
To interpose against blind currents of fate 
Or wrath, or ignorant purpose, a fixt will; 
Against the bursting storm a front of calm; 
As, when the Atlantic rages, some stern 
cliff 
Hurls back the tempest and the ponderous 
wave 


So stood he firm when lesser wills were 


broken ; 
So he endured when others failed and fell; 
Bearing, in silent suffering, the stress, 
The blame, the burden of the fateful day. 


Tis 


So single and so simple was his mind, 

So unperturbed by learned subtleties, 

And so devout of justice and the right— 

His thought, his act, held something of the 
prime: 
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The wide, sure vision of the ancient day 
Prophetic; even a touch of nature’s force— 
Large, elemental, healing; builded well 

On the deep bases of humanity. 
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O strong oak riven! O tower of defence 

Fallen! O captain of the hosts struck 
down! 

O cries of lamentation—turning swift 

To sounds of triumph and great victories. 

For into the hands of one of humble soul 

Great trust was laid, and he that trust ful- 
filled. 

So he who died accomplished mighty deeds, 

And he who fought has won the infinite 
peace, 

And sleeps enshrined in his own people’s 
hearts, 

And in the praise of nations and the world, 

And rests immortal among the immortal 
Great. 

RicHARD WATSON GILDER. 
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THE UNFINISHED WORK 


E ask our readers to think 
W over the full significance of 
Lincoln’s oration at Gettys- 
burg—to recall the spirit of consecra- 
tion and devotion which breathes 
through it and to ask themselves if the 
words of this classic of American 
literature has not an urgent voice for 
us in the present. 
“It is for us, the living, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work which 


they, who fought here, have so far 
so nobly advanced. 

“Tt is for us to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the full 
measure of devotion.” 

The Unfinished Work. Four mil- 
lions of slaves were emancipated on 
the 1st day of January, 1863. There 
are ten millions on the Ist day of 
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January, 1910. It is not yet fifty 
years and over half of ten millions 
have clambered out of the ignorance 
and poverty. Some have climbed 
high. 

The Unfinished Work means. five 
millions in our country who are not 
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yet emancipated from their heri- 
tage of ignorance and poverty. Ig- 
norance and poverty in the children of 
slavery have multiplied ignorance and 
poverty, and it is for us, the living, 
to be dedicated to the unfinished 
work. 


£ 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


The Natal Month 
Secretary C. J. Ryder 


S every school boy and girl in 
the United States knows, 
Abraham Lincoln was born 

in Hardin County, Kentucky, Febru- 
ary 12, 1809. February has the dis- 
tinguished honor of being the natal 
month of our great President, the 
emancipator of a race and the sacred 
martyr of freedom. The American 
Missionary Association seventeen 
years ago suggested to the Sunday 
schools and churches of our Congre- 
gational fellowship the appropriate- 
ness of keeping one Sunday sacred as 
“LincoLN MeEMoRIAL SUNDAY.” 
Superintendents of our Sunday 
schools and pastors of our churches 
to a considerable number immediately 
took up the idea and observed this ap- 
propriate memorial day. 

This Association has maintained this 
custom and prepared each year a Con- 
cert Exercise for the Sunday schools. 
Sometimes these exercises have been 
elaborate and the service has been 
necessarily long. Many superintend- 
ents have given the entire Sunday 
school hour to the celebration. In 
other cases, we have prepared a briefer 
exercise which could take the place 
of the opening or closing service of 
the school. The latter has generally 
proved the more acceptable to the 
superintendents and teachers as it has 
not displaced the Bible study for 
which these faithful guardians of the 
youth in our churches are properly 
interested. 


Since our Congregational churches 
have taken up this day at the sugges- 
tion of this Association, other de- 
nominations have introduced a similar 
custom among their churches and 
schools. We rejoice in this endorse- 
ment, and in the following of the ex- 
ample set by our Congregational 
schools ; for the value of such a service 
can not be too greatly emphasized. 

A few suggestions for the keeping 
of the day this year and the proper 
emphasis of the whole month as the 
natal month of Abraham Lincoln, 
may not be amiss. 

It is to be noted that Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 12th, is the exact date of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth. It has been the 
habit of our Sunday schools to keep 
the Sunday nearest to the date of his 
birth. This year they synchronize. 

For the church service: Is is not 
possible for every Congregational 
minister throughout the land to pre- 
sent a sermon on Sunday morning or 
evening of the 12th of February, em- 
phasizing the unspeakable value of 
such a life as that of President Lin- 
coln, impressing the necessity of 
Christian patriotism to the mainte- 
nance of our democratic institutions 
and the intimate relationship which 
the American Missionary Association 
holds in the completion of the vast 
work in race elevation which Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the heroes of the 
sixties made possible? 

In the year 1910, just closed, 120,- 
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ooo loyal children and young people 
in our Congregational Sunday schools 
joined in a solid phalanx in celebrat- 
ing Lincoln Memorial Sunday and 
sending their free will offering to this 
Association. May we not set the stake 
for 200,000 loyal young people in the 
confident hope that this large number 
will keep the day this year? No event 
in the calendar of any Sunday school 
can be of more significance or value. 
A brief Concert Exercise has been 
prepared; a Lincoln Memorial En- 
velope is ready, and may be secured 
at any of the offices of the Association 
by those Sunday schools that, with 
true-hearted patriotism, desire to 
honor this great name and impress the 
lessons of his life. 
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Schools and churches and homes 
among the mountain people—of whom 
Lincoln was one,—among the Negroes 
whom he emancipated, the Indians, 
among whom he first introduced a 
policy of Christian fairness, the 
Eskimos who became a part of our 
citizenship under his administration, 
are represented in the field of the 
American Missionary Association and 
all are immediately connected in the 
thought of every patriotic citizen with 
the name of Abraham Lincoln. Here 
is a call to 200,000 loyal members of 
our Sunday schools for the celebration 
of Lincoln Memorial Sunday with 
service and collection on February 12, 
1911, for the great work of the 
American Missionary Association. 
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LINCOLN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ 
CEMETERY IN GETTYSBURG 


our fathers brought forth in 

this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their 
lives that a nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow their ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here have consecrated 
it far beyond our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, better 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they, who fought here, 
have so far nobly advanced. It is 
better for us to be here dedicated to 


Rize score and seven years ago 


the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this nation 
under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Abraham Lincoln 
maker, July 18, 1864. 
“To whom it may concern: 

“Any proposition which embraces 
the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union and the abandon- 
ment of slavery, and which came by 
and with an authority that can con- 
trol the armies now at war against the 
United States, will be received and 
considered by the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, and will be 
met by liberal terms on substantial 
and collateral points, and the bearer 
or bearers thereof shall have safe con- 
duct both ways,” 


aS a peace- 


EMANCIPATION 


Mr. John L. Love, an honored member of the Negro race, is a graduate of Ober- 


lin College, class of 1802. 
of teaching. 

department of 
publications of the 


pal Church. 


os EARLY a half century has 
N elapsed since emancipation, 
the most important act of 

the nineteenth century. The interven- 
ing years have been marked by marvel- 
ous changes and achievements. The 
one and only great issue that for the 
previous seventy-five years had di- 
vided the people and threatened the 
success of the attempt to erect on these 
shores the greatest republic of free 
men in the history of the world is 
settled. That issue is now dead be- 
yond the possibility of man, or a party 
of men or any section to revive, and 
they whose lives and conduct are in- 
fluenced by either the fears or the 
hopes of its resurrection are groping 
among the sepulchers. Its passing 
marked one of those moral triumphs 
which in political history lift mankind 
in respect to ideas and government to 
a plane from which there can be no 
descent. From such a plane the world 
has always forgot the old strifes and 
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Since his graduation, he has followed the vocation 
In the High School, Washington, D. C., he was at the head of the 
history for twelve years. He has contributed several papers to the 
‘ Negro Academy. He is a member of the Episco- 
In his oration upon Emancipation he speaks for his race. 


proceeded to blaze new paths of prog- 
ress. 

“The people upon whom Lincoln’s 
act bestowed the heritage of citizen- 
ship privileges and modern opportuni- 
ties have increased from four to ten 
millions. They have become a tenth 
of the population of a vast and mighty 
empire—but not a submerged tenth. 
Starting with no capital but poverty, 
ignorance, the habits of toil and the 
hopes of children, they have piled up 
more than a billion dollars of wealth, 
operating nearly a million farms 
which aggregate nearly fifty million 
acres and have grown in intelligence 
so that about sixty out of every hun- 
dred can read and write. They are 
participants in and agents of the great- 
est government of the world. They 
share in common with the millions of 
men of the races of the world the 
great and solemn privilege of helping 
to do the world’s work, solve the 
world’s problems and control the 
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world’s destiny—proud of the heri- 
tage of American citizenship. If at 
times they feel that they have not yet 
attained, let them remember that 
neither has the world, neither have 
those who have a thousand years the 
start. And let them not become dis- 
couraged and bitter and out of touch 
with the practical and hopeful forces 
that make for progress. 

“Hegel has said, ‘the history of the 
world is not the theatre of happiness. 
The pages of happiness are blank 
pages in it.’ The issue of the Civil 
War in the United States might have 
been expected to usher in that period 
of harmony, when the nation might 
find itself in the condition of glorious 
achievement, of universal freedom 
realized, of the Union preserved and 
so might have enjoyed that condition. 
Liberty, however, is a costly boon. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of it. 
Not since the act of Lincoln has it 
been possible for the guardians of 
freedom to lay aside their vigilance. 
The emancipation of the Negro from 
chattel slavery marks simply the shift- 
ing of the issue in the great task of 
lifting the race to the ‘awful verge of 
manhood.’ Never in the history of the 
race has the cause for vigilance been 
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greater than it is to-day. WuITHIN— | 
among ourselves—are great duties, 
which must be fulfilled, great prob- 
lems, the factors of which are our- 
selves ; common aspirations, the reali- 
zation of which requires, and will con- 
tinue to require, the highest form of 
union and accord; the consciousness 
of a common aim and a common des- 
tiny, yet differences of method which 
call for the broadest charity and the 
largest patience. WITHOUT are 
strong, aggressive and _ resourceful 
forces, boastfully but vainly threaten- 
ing to undo what has been done or to 
defeat further achievement. 

“WiTHIN—among ourselves are 
dangers born of ambitions, jealousies, 
and honest stupidity. We must not 
ourselves become blind and we must 
not suffer others to blind us. Any at- 
tempt by either statute, custom or con- 
cert to alienate us from the common 
endeavors of American citizenship 
must never find acquiescence among 
us. Weare an integral part of a com- 
posite whole, and such we must ever 
be, not by boasting and loud protesting 
—though calm, strong and manly pro- 
test should not be lacking when oc- 
casion demands—but by our lives, our 
services and our ideals.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN — 


Prof. William Pickens, Talladega College, Alabama 


AVING no ancestry himself, 
being able to trace his line by 
rumor and tradition only as 

far back as his grandfather, he be- 
came, like George Washington, the 
Father of his Country. Born of a 
father who could not write his name, 
he himself had written the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, the fourth great 
state paper in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—the others being Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, If we ac- 


cept the statement of Cicero that the 
days on which we are saved should 
be as illustrious as the days on which 
we are born, then Lincoln, the Savior, 
must always remain co-ordinate with 
Washington, the Father of his Coun- 
try. Jackson was “Old Hickory,” 
Taylor was “Old Rough,” and there 
have been various names given to the 
other presidents, but Washington and 
Lincoln were the only ones whom the 
American people styled “Father.” 
Nature tried herself in the year of 
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1809 ; many great and varied geniuses 
were born. Charles Darwin and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were born on the same 
day, one to the mastery of nature and 
the other to the mastery of men; both 
circumpolar stars that never set. 

European people could not under- 
stand how a man like Lincoln, who 
was born, what they call a peasant, in 
Europe, could wear supreme power 
as lightly as Lincoln wore his. They 
had been used to Cromwells and Na- 
poleons, who rose to rule and not to 
obey, to enslave and not to free, the 
people. A Frenchman could not 
understand why a ruler like Lincoln, 
in command of a million armed men, 
would jeopardize his tenure of office 
by -holding a presidential election in 
1864. After his death, the French 
Liberals sent Mrs. Lincoln a medal to 
the honor of the deceased President, 
part of the inscription being: “Saved 
the Republic without Veiling the 
Statue of Liberty.” For the first 
time in the history of the world 
democracy had demonstrated its right 
to a place of respect beside the more 
ancient form of government. 

Again it is to the everlasting honor 
of the American people that the death 
of a man like Lincoln in a time like 
Lincoln’s, should cause such a little 
stir and no revolution in the govern- 
ment. The vice-president, a man who 
did not possess the entire confidence 
of the party in power, was allowed to 
assume the office of president without 
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a struggle. And it is a marvel of 
patriotism, of order and of self-con- 
trol, than an army of a million men, 
who held within their hands a nation’s 
fate, should march down Pennsylvania 
avenue in review before this new 
president, lay down their victorious 
arms and return to the fireside and to 
the toil of factory and field. It was 
a sight for the gods, the demi-gods 
and the crowned heads of the ancient 
world. It was the triumph of democ- 
racy. 

Child of the American soil, cradled 
and nursed in the very bosom of 
nature, he loved his country with the 
passion with which most men love 
their human mothers. He could not 
bear the thought of one iota of detrac- 
tion from her honor, her dignity or 
her welfare. Against her dismember- 
ment he was willing to fight t_ the end 
of his second administration or till 
the end of time. He might tolerate 
anything else except disunion. 

In a great nation with increasing 
fame, the lesson of Lincoln’s life must 
grow in importance. As long as this 
human heart loves freedom, his name 
will be a word on the tongue of men, 
wherever liberty in her struggles with 
tyranny lifts her embattled banners. 
No man of the ancient or modern 
world has a securer place in the hearts 
and memories of men than this man 
Lincoln, who was born in obscurity, 
who died in a halo and who now rests 
in an aureola of historic glory. 
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A TEACHER’S REMINISCENCES 


E have been reading a little 

W sketch of the early work 
of a teacher, now more 

than eighty years of age, of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association for thirty 
years. Miss E. W. Douglass, who 
had previously been a teacher in the 
West, entered upon the work of the 
American Missionary Association in 
1865 in a station that was about half- 


way between Hampton and Newport. 
This was while the war was on and 
when the refugees were coming into 
the lines of our army and were being 
taught by teachers sent by the A. M. 
A. President Lincoln was then living. 
Her description of the sadness of the 
colored people in view of the Presi- 
dent’s death is very touching. Move- 
ments were somewhat rapid in those 
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days, and next we find Miss Douglass 
in Georgia, and subsequently in Ten- 
nessee, and finally in North Carolina 
where she was a teacher, preacher, 
nurse, and general missionary for 
amany years, until at the age of three- 
score and ten she felt she had a right 
to retire. We wish that we had room 
in our magazine to recount the inter- 
esting experiences which she gives in 
her reminiscences. One or two must 
stand for the rest. 

We quote ‘The First Congrega- 
tional Church in Springfield, Mass., 
paid my salary, and when they learned 
by my reports that I ‘acted as min- 
ister \lin, i threes churches they. ead 
made for me a very strong covered 
buggy with a present of a new harness 
also. With these I could go com- 
fortably in rain or sunshine. The 
first Sabbath that I was at one of 
these churches I was greatly surprised 
by the truly eloquent prayer of an old 
Negro of seventy years, twisted with 
rheumatism. When quite small he 
was sold away from his mother. He 
told me her last words to him were: 
“Never tell a lie. No matter what 
they do to you, don’t lie.’ When he 
was still a small lad his master told 
another boy to “let down some bars,” 
but he had forgotten to whom he told 
it and thought it was this lad. “Did 
I not tell you to let down those bars ?” 
“No, sir,’ said the lad. “Take off 
your jacket.” The whipping began; 
again and again the same question, 
and the same answer. Finally every 
article of clothing was off, and he 
“was cut and slashed till Mrs. could 
not stand it, and begged me to say 
‘yes’ whether it was true or not. Just 
then the other boy came into the yard 
and Massa remembered, and saw that 
he was whipping the wrong boy.” 

An illustration of the Negro preach- 
ing of those days which she heard 
was one on the history of the ten com- 
mandments, ‘God gave Moses His 
commands, and Moses went down and 
read them to the people; and they 
said Them’s too hard. So Moses 
broke the stone, and went back and 
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told God His commands were too 
hard, and so God gave him. easier 
ones.” Another in proving “mersion” 
is the only baptism, said: “When 
Jesus came up out of the water He 
ran so fast to the wilderness that no 
one could keep up with Him, but they 
tracked him by the water that dripped 
from his clothes, forty days before 
they found Him.” 

Another found his text thus: 
“Touch one string, and all the bells 
ring,” “and that means that all should 
talk at one time.” I told him I would 
give him $50 if he would find that 
verse in the Bible. He said “Maybe 
you will say next that the Bible doesn’t 
say we will wear silver slippers in 
heaven.” A month afterward he came 
claiming the $50, saying that he had 
found the texts but had forgotten 
where they were. I told him what 
the Bible says about liars. 

As another illustration of the kind of 
work that our teachers in rural places 
have been doing all these years, this 
good woman tells of a young lad, the 
son of a poor widow, who began 
school with her, and whom she carried 
along in his studies until he was ready 
to go to Talladega College. “He 
worked enough to pay his board, but I 
supplied his clothing and money for 
the books and tuition. Willie walked 
one hundred miles to get a school, 
which he taught all the summer vaca- 
tion.” This lad is now a useful min- 
ister of the Gospel and is wisely 
ministering to a church under the aus- 
pices of the American Missionary As- 
sociation. This for illustration of a 
kind of work that has been carried.on 
through devoted teachers in our 
Southern States for more than forty 
years. Now very largely these old-time 
ignorant preachers, many of whom 
had morals that were as bad as their 
preaching, have passed away and 
their places are taken by Christian 
ministers, graduates of Christian and 
missionary schools, who have been 
encouraged and assisted by these mis- 
sionary teachers to obtain a higher ed- 
ucation, 


‘““THE CRISIS” 


The Crisis is a new race journal published monthly by the National Association for the Advyance- 


ment of Colored People, at N 
It is edited by Dr. W 


o. 20 Vesey Street, New York City, at $1.00 a 
i. ’ we) % : year. 
. E, Burghardt Du Bois, with the co-operation of Oswald Garrison Villard, 


J. Max Barber, Charles Edward Russell, Kelly Miller, W. S. Braithwaite and M. D. Maclean. 


In its salutatory it sets forth clearly its mission. 


“The object of this publication is to 
set forth those facts and arguments 
which show the danger of race preju- 
dice, particularly as manifested to-day 
toward colored people. It takes its 
name from the fact that the editors 
believe that this is a critical time in the 
history of the advancement of men. 
Catholicity and tolerance, reason and 
forbearance, can to-day make the old- 
world dream of human brotherhood 
approach realization; while bigotry 
and prejudice, emphasized race con- 
sciousness and force can repeat the 
awful history of the contact of nations 
and groups in the past. We strive for 
this higher and broader vision of 
Peace and Good Will. 

“The policy of The Crisis will be 
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In its initial number The Crisis says: 


simple and well defined. It will re- 
cord important happenings and move- 
ments in the world which bear on the 
great problem of inter-racial relations, 
and especially those which affect the 
Negro-American. 

“Tts editorial page will stand for the 
rights of man, irrespective of color or 
race, for the highest ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy, and for reasonable but 
earnest and persistent attempt to gain 
these rights and realize these ideals. 
The magazine will be the organ of no 
clique or party and will avoid personal 
rancor of all sorts. In the absence of 
proof to the contrary, it will assume 
honesty of purpose on the part of all 
men, North and South, white and 
black.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL LIFE 


O all who knew her well, the 

{ life of Alice Bird was beauti- 
ful. Born of the finest New 
England parentage on both her 
father’s and mother’s side; reared 
among the charming hills of Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, in a home 
splendidly loyal to all the finest tra- 
ditions of New England Congre- 
gationalism; educated at Mount 
Holyoke College—then Seminary— 
from which she graduated in 1877, 
her spirit was eager to give it- 
self to some missionary work for hu- 
manity. Duty, however, called her to 
care for home through the sickness 
and death of her sister and mother. 
When she was released from this 
service of love she accepted the call 
to be principal of Northfield Training 
School, where her fine abilities of 
mind and heart found a congenial 
field of service. This, however, was 
brief though successful, for the call 


of home came again, and she gave up 
her cherished work to care for her 
father in his declining years. When 
she was released from this filial duty, 
after a year of study in the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, she lit- 
erally gave her life to the needy peo- 
ple in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. Nothing can here be said of the 
work she found time to do in those 
periods of her life when she was car- 
ing for home friends, but those ac- 
quainted with the church at Bethle- 
hem know, as also those in the little 
community in Florida where she and 
her father spent their winters. A 
stranger writes from Florida where 
she had not been for the last four 
years: “No one else ever did so 
much for this place, or left such an 
impress upon it for good, as Alice 
Bird.” 

Of her influence as a teacher and 
missionary in Lynn, North Carolina, 
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one writes: “Every one knew her all 
over the mountains, and there was 
hardly a home in the whole section 
which she had not visited. The fu- 
neral service was certainly the most 
touching I ever attended. Every 
heart was full.” In Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut, the church was filled as it 
has not been for years, with those 
who wished to express their regard 
for her life and service among them. 
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Miss Bird entered into the fullness 
of life December 9, 1910. We cherish 
the memory of a noble, Christian 
woman, with a love and conscience 
that impelled her to take up tasks 
that strong men might shrink from 
doing ; with the tenderness of instinc- 
tive motherhood and with a sister’s un- 
swerving devotion. Her sacrificial 
life here is ended, but in a richer sense 
life for her has but just begun. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF WOMAN’S 
WORK 
For the Year Ending September 30th, 1910 
Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary 


E have closed a year of re- 
warding and hard work, 
encouraging in view of 

some unforeseen difficulties. It is 
greatly due to the helpful faithfulness 
and zeal of leaders in state and local 
women’s missionary societies that 
there has been no backward movement 
but rather some advance. 

The total contributions for the 
twelve months ending September 30 
were $32,476.24. 

Of this amount, $4,348.47 was from 
women’s local organizations, sent not 
through the state union treasuries, but 
directly, and nearly all of it assigned 
for special work. Through the treas- 
uries of the state organizations there 
was received $28,127.77. Except as 
otherwise assigned by donors, these 
contributions are applied to the sup- 
port of women missionaries or as 
shares in mission stations in all parts 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion field of missions. 

Although the amount received 
through women’s state organizations 
in the last year is a little less than in 
the preceding year, there are some 
marks of progress that give encourage- 


ment. Of the different sources of con- 
tributions, through state union treas- 
uries, more than usual came from 
women’s societies, showing a gain in 
the right direction, a strengthening of 
the main line of woman’s work in the 
churches. 

Another mark of progress in real 
helpfulness to the American Mission- 
ary Association is the more general 
adoption of a state “Plan of Work,” 
confining the contributions of the 
state unions to work included within 
the stated appropriations to its fields. 
Some state organizations have always 
had this plan, counting all “specials” 
as extra. It is only to the extent that 
this is done that the women’s state or 
local organizations actually help the 
National Society to carry through its 
plan of work throughout the mission 
field without incurring debt. What 
are specials? All contributions so as- 
signed by donors, that they must be 
paid to a mission additional to the 
amount of the budget assigned to that 
mission by the American Missionary 
Association in its plan of work and 
financial estimates for the year, are 
“specials.” For more specific inform- 
ation correspondence may be had with 
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the Bureau as to what items may be 
specials.” 

A live, growing mission of necessity 
makes its wants known; simply to re- 
port it is sometimes a special appeal ; 
and in so far as a response is extra, 
and not instead of help on the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association appropria- 
tion to the field, the Association is not 
thereby limited. We welcome the 
closer adherence of state organiza- 
tions to the American Missionary 
Association appropriations on field 
work. 

But it is not only in the raising of 
money that women’s organizations are 
good helpers. They have begun to ren- 
der valuable aid as an outlook com- 
mittee for the right kind of field mis- 
sionaries. This is heartily welcomed 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. Just as in the administration of 
state and local societies, officers are 
sought who have fitness for the par- 
ticular work required, so in the mis- 
sion field the right kind of missionary 
worker has to be sought. In its ex- 
tensive system of schools the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association needs 
many women workers. The first re- 
quisite is physical health. Talent, 
learning, missionary zeal, are of no 
avail as substitutes. To good health 
add practical Christian character and 
special fitness and preparation for any 
line of teaching, also for work of pre- 
ceptress and of matrons in large 
boarding schools. To interest such 
women in the work of the American 
Missionary Association, and to en- 
courage them to enter upon it person- 
ally, will meet an urgent need. In 
every department, for the Indians, for 
the mountaineers, for the Negroes, and 
in Porto Rico, the American Mission- 
ary Association needs well-equipped 
women workers. Local societies may 
know of such in their own churches. 
State officers may come in contact 
with such at mission conferences. To 
guide them to the American Mission- 
ary Association is to make a contribu- 
tion to missions. 

The representation of women’s 
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state organizations through their Fed- 
eration in the Interdenominational 
Council of Home Missions has already 
brought good results. Through this 
Council home missions have had a 
larger place in summer conferences, 
more of our leaders have been in at- 
tendance, text-book study has been em- 
phasized, and there has come a new 
awakening on the making of programs 
that will instruct as well as entertain. 
The interdenominational text-book for 
home mission study for 1910-11 is 
“Advance in the Antilles,’ and for 
special information the American Mis- 
sionary Association has issued a pam- 
phlet, “Congregational Missionary 
Work in Porto Rico” (price 15 cents), 
which will be invaluable to those who 


_ will study this line of missions. 


The observance of the Feburary 
Day of Prayer, called by the Council 
of Home Missions, was more gener- 
ally observed in Congregational Wom- 
en's Societies than in the previous 
year, nearly 6,000 copies of programs 
having been called for. It is expected 
that even larger numbers in our ranks 
will observe the day in February, 
1911. 

As an aid to all this movement in 
women’s societies, the American Mis- 
sionary Association has through its 
Bureau of Woman’s Work circulated 
without charge a great variety and 
amount of literature; it has conducted 
a large correspondence of special in- 
formation on every line of mission 
work; it has assigned the box work 
from women’s societies to all parts 
of its field, box work which has been 
of inestimable value to our schools 
and missions. 

During the year the secretary has 
attended some of the state and county 
meetings of the unions and has re- 
sponded to as many local calls as pos- 
sible. To meet the need in this direc- 
tion a missionary from the field was 
given leave of absence to assist in the 
public work, and by invitation of the 
state organizations was given itiner- 
aries in Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, with 
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incidental work elsewhere. Other 
speakers have been provided also for 
public meetings. 

In addition to this a large corre- 
spondence from the field has been con- 
ducted through the missionary letters 
of teachers assigned to state organiza- 
tions for full support. Forty teachers 
have been thus assigned and many 
thousands of letters mailed to locai 
societies participating in their support. 

In every way have we endeavored 
to make more widely known the wori 
and purpose of the American Mission- 
ary Association—the character of its 
field, its absorbing interest, the great 
and important part it has in the real 
Christianizing of America. The 
American Missionary Association rec- 
ognizes the claim of the Eskimo and 
Indians, of the Orientals, of the Porto 
Ricans, and the Southern Mountain- 
eers, but its great work is in the black 
belt of the South. “We can never win 
our land for Christ and leave the 
Negro out,’ was the remark of a 
prominent leader met at one of the 
summer conferences. Let us take it 
to heart; all with whom may yet linger 
a remnant of prejudice, or who have 
become weary of well-doing in this 
particular direction. God shall bless 
us and that right early, according as 
we follow his leading and share our 
blessings with all these his brethren 
within our own land who have so pe- 
culiar claim upon us. 


MY BROTHER 


This is the title of Dr. Bradford’s 
new book just published by “The Pil- 
grim Press.’ This is also the spirit 
of each of the fifteen interesting chap- 
ters. They begin, continue and end 
brave and Christian through and 
through. There is variation of theme, 
but none of spirit. Dr. Bradford is 
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always consistent, always frank, al- 
ways fearless. He has a good soul 
and is not afraid to follow it. If. he 
had company enough to go with him 
they would discover the Millennium. 
His book, “My Brother,’ ought to 
add many to his Christian and philan- 
thropic companionship. Every page 
of it appeals to us for sympathy with 
its wide vision, for its faith in God 
and in man, for a brotherhood that is 
real, not a brotherhood of one color, 
one nationality, one race; not for a 
sectional brotherhood, or a church 
brotherhood, but a brotherhood that 
smites caste and sends it away in 
shame. It is not a white man’s broth- 
erhood which cannot meet a yellow 
man or a black man, without preju- 
dice as a brother man. It stands 
for an honest courage in having and 
holding Christian convictions. Every 
reader—and may there be many— 
ought to be stronger.and better for a 
thoughtful and careful pondering of 
its pages. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Edward P. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Talladega College, by a sad 
accident was drowned on Wednesday, 
December 28, 1910. This sudden loss 
of life is a great sorrow to the col- 
lege and to all who knew our de- 
parted friend. Mr. Smith was a 
graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin. He had made agriculture his 
specialty and large results were an- 
ticipated from his intelligent views 
and earnest character. Mr. Smith 
had won the regard of the faculty and 
students alike for his manly qualities 
of mind and heart. The Anierican 
Missionary Association deeply syimpa- 
thizes with his sorrowing wife and 
with the stricken college. 
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The Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of The Congregational Church Building 
Society was held at Manhattan Congregational Church, New York (Dr. Stim- 
son's ), on Thursday, January 19. There was a large attendance, and the 
meeting was of unusual interest. The reports of the year were encouraging, 
showing decided gains, and the addresses were of a high order. 
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Donations from churches and their allied organizations in 1910 exceeded 
those of the previous year by several thousand dollars. The receipts from 
legacies, payments on loans, and interest and dividends were also larger than 
the year before. Five thousand dollars from the Joint Missionary Campaign 
was also received. An exceptional gift of $40,000 for a special purpose in 
the previous year was not duplicated in 1910, yet the total receipts for the 
year were $265,955.12. 

+ £ + 

At the afternoon session a devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
T. Aird Moffatt, of Newark, who spoke on “The Church and the Kingdom.” 
Officers and trustees were elected, and other business was transacted. Ad- 
dresses were given by the Rev. A. E. Ricker, of Meadville, Pa., on “Congre- 
gational Life in the Pennsylvania District ;’ Mrs. Charles H. Taintor, of 
Clinton, Conn., on “Do the Churches Need Our Help?” and the Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., of Chicago, on “Heroes of the Frontier.” 
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At six o'clock dinner was served in Pilgrim Hall, at the conclusion of 
which addresses were given by Dr. Lucien C. Warner, who presided; the Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D. D., of Manhattan Church, and the Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
of Pilgrim Church, New York. 
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The evening session opened with a devotional service led by the Rev. 
C. R. Raymond, of the South Church, Brooklyn, who spoke on “The Church 
and the City.” An address was given by the Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., of 
Boston, on the topic, “In the Heart of New England.” The Annual Address 
was given by the Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., on “The Social Mission of the 
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We give most of our space this month to our Treasurer, as the December 
receipts were extraordinarily large. 


SOUTH MAINE, WISCONSIN 


TRANSFORMATION _ has 
A been wrought in this com- 

munity by the influence of 
our church, which is not yet two years 
old. This farming community had a 
population of about seven hundred. 
They had no religious organization. 
Some of the people had formerly 
been church members, but they had 
lost their interest in such things, and 
had drifted into indifference. Lack- 
ing the moral tonic of regular relig- 
ious observances, the social life of the 


In February, 1909, special meet- 
ings were held, resulting in many 
conversions. A merchant who, for 
the accommodation of the people, had 
opened his store°on Sunday, was the 
owner of one of the dance halls. He 
now resolved not to open his store 
on the Lord’s day, and he donated his 
dance hall to the young church to be 
used for horse sheds to shelter the 
teams of the people who rode to the 
meeting. He also donated the land 
on which the church now stands, 
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community was not up to a proper 
standard. Two dance halls afforded 
the chief recreation, and while there 
was no saloon there was too much 
drinking to suit the better element. 

In May, 1908, the zealous mission- 
ary of the American Sunday School 
Union held a meeting in the school- 
house. His visits in the neighborhood 
and his hearty invitations brought to- 
gether a large attendance, and the 
young people especially voted for a 
Sunday-school. In the early winter a 
building project was started by the 
people themselves. <A site was se- 
cured, and building material, labor 
and money were subscribed. 


which is on a little hill not far from 
the old dance hall. 

On March 1, 1909, the church was 
formally organized with a member- 
ship of forty-eight. Between thirty 
and forty are present each Sunday, 
and they have a Sunday-school of 
fifty-five. There is no other church 
in the town. They have built a good 
frame house of worship, with stone 
foundations, which, with its lot, is 
valued at $1,600. They needed only 
a small grant from this Society to 
pay all last bills. We rejoice in the 
opportunity to help forward so 
worthy a cause, which already has 
accomplished so much good, 
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A MINISTER’S VIEW OF THE MINISTRY 


Rey. F. H. Page, Waltham, Mass. 


UR churches ought to pray fre- 
quently that young men should 


enter the gospel ministry. In 
many churches such a petition is 
heard rarely, if ever. Young men may 
pass through the period when they 
would be must susceptible to spiritual 
promptings to enter the ministry, say 
from 17 to 22 years, without having 
heard such a prayer. 

The ministry is not getting enough 
of the most promising young men of 
to-day. The same thing may be said 
also of the one other profession that 
is most closely allied to the ministry 
and -that is the schoolmaster’s profes- 
sion and this suggests, perhaps, why 
other callings seem more attractive. 
They are more lucrative, and so far 
as the gospel ministry is concerned, 
there is not enough said to present the 
claims of the ministry and the com- 
pensations of a minister’s life in com- 
parison with the other callings. 

The great and commonly mentioned 
reason given by ministers themselves 
for saying so little is that there are 
so many ministers who have no pul- 
pits, especially in our denomination. 
Any vacant pulpit offering a good op- 
portunity is at once sought after by 
a large number, of all ages. And this 
is true with the highly important qual- 
ifications that the surplage is of men 
who will remain, or who must 
remain, in or near large cities, par- 
ticularly in the East, more particularly 


about Boston. Possibly, then, one 
might make a mental reservation as to 
territorial limits in desiring, and urg- 
ing, and praying for more ministers. 
But I would counsel any one so 
minded to advise with the committees 
seeking pastors for churches in the 
Metropolitan District of Massachu- 
setts. They would, I think, get new 
light upon the desirability of urging 
unreservedly the minister’s calling 
upon the attention of the ablest and 
most gifted young men in our col- 
leges and academies. 

Perhaps the ministry is not com- 
monly what it was in former days in 
the point of intellectual leadership. 
That is not because educated ministers 
are not the men their forerunners 
were in point of mental abilities but 
rather because there are now happily 
so very many more men and women 
of trained minds and high educational 
advantages as compared with a time 
not so very long ago. The minister 
may have lost a little in that isolation 
which gives prominence and prestige 
in a community, but he has gained 
more than he has lost in having bet- 
ter educated and disciplined minds to 
work with, and among. 

With respect to social leadership, 
the well-equipped pastor is a great 
social power, and it may be truth- 
fully said that there is no man, even 
in the modern social life with all its 
factors of affluence, political position, 
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education, heredity, family influence, 
whose social position, if deserved, is 
more secure than the minister’s. 
For the most part his experience 
is that of a man highly esteemed 
in all circles of society, and uni- 
versally honored if he be _ honor- 
able. It is no loss but a gain to-day 
for a minister’s character and effici- 
ency, that his social position has less 
in it of the older isolation that bred 
the manners, and led to the tempta- 
tions of aristocracy. 


The ministry is not just what it 
used to be in respect to the popular 
reverence held for it. No. This is 
surely true. But it is not true of this 
profession only. The legal profes- 
sion has suffered much more than has 
the ministry. The physician has suf- 
fered seriously, too. Much might be 
written with regard to the reasons, 
but it is enough to say that these are 
times of changing traditions in pro- 
fessional life, and reverence is 
lamentably lacking among our present 
national characteristics. 

All these enumerated considerations 
are unimportant compared to the 
chief one, namely that the minister 
has the best opportunity for service to 
his fellow men and _ his -generation 
which our day can give. It was al- 
ways the best in American life, but 
earlier it had other eminent peculiar- 
ities which are not now so evident nor 
so commonly found. The service- 
ableness of the pastorate was always 
the greatest thing to be said of it and 
it shines out more to-day than ever 
because it remains the one supreme 
characteristic of the minister’s calling. 

This, be it remembered, will be 
commonly admitted to be true not- 
withstanding there are other great 
public servants among us, like the 
school teacher, the unselfish public of- 
ficial and the reformer, as well as the 
modern public servant whom we call 
the social settler and the university 
extension lecturer. 

In all the foregoing I do not touch 
on those arguments which are deep- 
est in one’s heart for desiring more 
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ministers and which are immediately 
concerned with the ever unsatisfied 
call for men who are bound to do one 
thing, and one thing only, so long as 
they have opportunity, and that is to 
preach the gospel of salvation through 
Christ, at home or abroad, in places 
near cities or remote, or in “the city 
wilderness” itself. But attention has 
been called only to the fact, splendid 
and undisputed, that the minister’s 
calling makes him the first and finest 
servant in any circle bounding his life 
and we all ought to present this situa- 
tion to the youth of our churches 
more than it is done, and increasing 
prayer should be offered that the 
hearts of young men _ should be 
touched to respond to the call to the 
ministry from this motive. 

I think God is calling many who do 
not respond, and I also think that no 
young man who does respond with the 
intent of entering the ministry as a 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ will 
be disappointed. 


DAY OF PRAYER 


Sunday, February 12th, will be ob- 
served throughout the world as a day 
of prayer for young men; for stu- 
dents in colleges and all educational 
institutions, and for young men, en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits. 

This day has largely superseded the 
old day of prayer, which fell on the 
last Thursday in January. With the 
passing away of the earlier day, there 
seems to have been a loss of interest 
in its original purpose. The Church 
at present is neglecting to pray for the 
youth who are soon to stand on the 
frontiers of the world’s work. 

But the Church must learn how to 
wield again that power of prayer if 
the ranks of leadership are to be re- 
cruited with men of power, and the 
kingdom of God is to come. The 
world will never outgrow Jesus’ 
method of securing competent work- 
ers, which is suggested in that ever- 
living command, “Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest that he will send forth 
laborers into the harvest,” 
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FINANCIAL 


The rounding up of the Apportionment Plan in December brought excel- 
lent returns and gratitude to the Sunday-School Society. It is hoped that this 
may not be followed by too long a “dry spell” during January and [ebruary. 
The work is pressing and the bills fall due. f 

The fiscal year of the Society closes February 28. Many churches and 
individuals have been in the habit of sending offerings to help close the year 
without debt, and the receipts of February have generally been large. 

We earnestly ask that each church and each contributor will see whether 
a fair amount has been sent to the Sunday-School Society, and if not, that this 
be done before the year closes. It will greatly help if churches will forward 
the January and February apportionments. 

The appeal of the Sunday-School Society is “Fields without Sunday 
Schools or religious services of any kind, which are earnestly asking that 
helpers be sent; and Sunday Schools that may be greatly improved, in all 
parts of our land.” 


CHILDREN’S DAY AND THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


It is asked whether the Apportionment Plan will do away with Children’s 
Day and other special occasions. Thoughtful workers believe that Children’s 
Day and like occasions are needed to keep interest vital in our missionary 
undertakings. As a matter of education for young and old, the Children’s Day 
offerings are needed. If need be, they may be applied on the apportionment 
for the Sunday-School Society, but by all means Children’s Day should be 
observed as a great day for deepening the love of the church for the children 
—those in our churches, and the ones unreached in our own and other lands. 


THE W. F. McMILLEN MEMORIAL FUND 


An earnest layman suggests a fund to perpetuate the work and memory 
of the late Secretary McMillen. He offers $500 on condition that at least 
$10,000 be raised. This undertaking has been approved by the State Com- 
mittee of Illinois and by the Board of Directors of the Sunday-School Society. 
Some offerings have been received. 

It is a fitting testimonial to the work of Secretary MeMillen, and furnishes 
a splendid opportunity for an investment to perpetuate it—the fund to be 
held as a permanent investment, the income alone to be used. 
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“SOMEBODY MONKEYING” 


Where a few years ago we had one 
church in Joplin we now have two 
churches and four Sunday-schools. 
The new church is on the east side. 
There has been a marked change in 
the appearance of East Joplin since 
the organization of the school and 
chuich. The truant officer reports 
that he has examined his books and 
finds just one case of truancy against 
sixteen in the same time before the 
Sunday-school was organized. 
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reorganized in another store build- 
ing. This was an improvement on 
the old, but still left much to be de- 
sired. There is a clear prospect that 
before many months it will have a 
building of its own. The following 
extract from a letter from Mr. Whit- 
ney will throw light upon the need 
and also upon the nature of the field: 

“A woman met me enthusiastically at her 
house one day and said she had been want- 
ing to see me. I found that she wanted 
to ‘put me next,’ as she said, fo the fact 


that ‘them there quart things, don’t you 
know, (she referred to the- quarterlies) 


BUILDING WHERE THE FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL WAS ORGANIZED 


Early in the summer of 1908 a school 
was organized on Smelter Hill, under 
the leadership of Mr. F. A. Field and 
your superintendent, with the hearty 
co-operation of a number of friends 
from the First Church. This district 
was poor and the houses, for the most 
part, were small. The school was 
held in an old rented storé building 
and did exceedingly good work for 
that season. The First Church being 
for a time without a pastor, the school 
was closed. Early in the summer of 
1910, with the aid of an Oberlin stu- 
dent, Mr. Roy E. Whitney, it was 


that you’ve got up to the church house don’t 
tally with the Bible; no sir, they don’t 
tally at all’ I assured her that we didn't 
want to use them if they didn’t give the 
Scripture perfectly straight. ‘Well; she 
said, ‘they don’t. I thought maybe you 
didn’t know that somebody had _ been 
monkeyin’ with them when they ain’t no 
business doing it.’ (I knew that she was 
referring to the differences between the 
American Revised and the King James 
Version.) She got out her King James 
(a well used copy) and painfully read, 
‘And Jesus bade them enter into a boat.’ 
‘That is what your thing says, but see what 
the Bible says.’ ‘And Jesus bade them enter 
into a ship. ‘Here,’ she said, ‘you see 
someone has been monkeyin’, didn’t I tell 
you.’ After hearing her through, I said, 
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‘Well, you know, of course, that 
_ didn’t speak English.’ ‘Well, rng se 
broke in, ‘I heard that a little while ago 
and I’ve been waiting to find someone that 
could tell me about that. You're dead sure 
be ye, that he didn’t speak English’? She 
heard me as I explained simply as I could 
about the translations and their dates and 
she accepted it joyfully and has told her 
neighbors about it several times.” 


There are other fields in the Zinc 
region that are white for the Christian 


reaper. We could find the man if we 
had the means to support him. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


J. P. O’Brien, 
Superintendent for Missouri and 
Arkansas. 
TWO DOT 


There was a Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in this town of Two 
Dot, organized about twenty years 
ago. Unfortunately the organization 
has lost every member through re- 
movals. When I visited the town I 
found the pastor greatly discouraged 
and hopeless. About a month previous 
to my visit a Methodist Sunday- 
school was organized but gave little 
hope of developing strength. After a 
ecnference with those who were in- 
terested in the work it was unani- 
mously decided to organize a Union 
Sunday-school. 

It is under the superintendency of a 
life-long Congregationalist, and when 
I visited it last Sunday it was grow- 
ing in numbers and interest. Out of 
this we expect to have a Congrega- 
tional Church in the near future. 
This is regarded as the only solution 
of the problem. 

Two Dot is situated about twelve 
miles west of Harlowton, a railroad 
division point on the line of the C. M. 
& P. S. Railway in Meagher County. 
The town derived its name from the 
cattle brand of a large stock man by 
the name of Wilson. This man was 
known over the Northwest as Two 
Dot Wilson. He was a unique char- 
acter and amassed a large fortune in 
the stock business. 

The town is surrounded by a large 
area of fertile soil and we believe will 
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be one of our large winter wheat 
regions. The large estates will soon 
be cut up into smaller ones and the 
stock interests will give way to wheat 
growing. This will ensure an increase 
of population and material growth of 
the town. 
JosepH Pope, 
Missionary for Montana. 


SUBURBAN PLANTING 


Linda Vista is a suburb district to 
Pasadena where forty families are 
living by fruit growing and poultry 
raising. While only two miles from 
the nearest church, it is too far for 
children to walk and no street cars are 
convenient. In former years a Sun- 
day-school was held for a time but 
died for lack of harmony and sup- 
port. , 

My attention was directed to Linda 
Wists | by pahere olive bint ash: of 
Pasadena, two of whose families had 
recently moved-there. I visited the 
public schools and twenty families. 
Found fifty youths for Sunday-school 
and most people in favor of starting 
one. Obtaining permission to use the 
public schoolhouse, I met the people 
December 4th in a gospel meeting. 
Over forty were present and voted 
heartily for a Sunday-school. It de- 
veloped that there might be trouble in 
agreeing on a local leader. We ad- 
journed the meeting one week, with a 
committee appointed on organization 
and nominations. Spent several days 
among the families, and an evening 
consulting with the committee. A 
good corps of workers was agreed on. 
At the adjourned Sunday-school ses- 
sion we had a crowded house. Much 
interest was manifested. Elected our 
corps of officers and teachers. _ En- 
rolled five classes and planned for a 
sixth. 

The outlook is good for permanency 
and growth toward a church in due 


time. 
H. P. Casz, 
Superintendent for Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, 
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Henry A. Stimson, D.D., President; William A. Rice, D.D., Secretary; B. H. Fancher, Treasurer. 


CHANGE OF THE FISCAL 
YEAR 


The Board of Relief at its Janu- 
ary meeting, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the National Council, 
voted to change the fiscal year to cor- 
respond with the calendar year. 
Hereafter, therefore, the fiscal year 
will close with December 31st. This 
will correspond with the Year Book 
and will be a great convenience and 
save a good deal of extra work in the 
office. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 
FOR 1910 

The Treasurer’s report for 1910 
has not yet been completed. The ex- 
pert accountant is now engaged in 
going over the books and verifying 
the accounts. We are able to say, 
however, that the year has been the 
best in the history of the Boara. The 
total receipts from all sources were 
$44,975.30, as against $34,056.86 for 
1909, a net gain of $10,918.50. The 
permanent investments of the Board 
are now $203,500. More is being 
paid to the veterans than ever before. 
The gifts from individuals have ex- 
ceeded those of the churches. If the 
churches would give the full ap- 
portionment of $40,000, as we hope 
they will do in rgit, individual gifts 
and interest on the Endowment Fund 
would enable the Board to pay out 
fully $50,000 a year in pensions. This 
goal should be reached in 1911, _ 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
OF 1910 


The Christmas Fund has again been 
a joyful success. We say joyful be- 
cause it gave joy to all who con- 
tributed to it and brought joy to the 
scores who shared in its distribution. 
The members of the Board and all of 
us who have served in the office in its 
gathering and in sending it out have 
realized a special joy as the almoners 
of the Lord’s stewards. The fund 
amounted to $1,318.35, just $5.22 
more than the fund for 1909. But 
three of the givers of 1909, represent- 
ing $365.00, had passed on during the 
year to be with the “saints in light.” 
It was a really great achievement to 
find new givers who made good this 
loss and carried the fund a little be- 
yond the 1909 figures. We had hoped 
for at least $1,500 but we are satisfied 
and happy. Thus early we ask for 
$1,500 for the Christmas Fund for 
IQII. nee; 

Perhaps all our readers know by 
the close of this, the ninth year of the 
Board’s Christmas Fund, that it is 
used in sending a special Christmas 
check to each one of the Board’s pen- 
sioners, to supplement their inade- 
quate pensions and to remind them 
that their Christian brothers and 
sisters in the churches of their com- 
mon faith have not forgotten them 
nor their work for the Christ-child, in 
the season of His birth, 


THE WOMAN'S HOME 


MISSIONARY FEDERATION 


President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 6505 Augusta Street, Oak Park, Ill.; Treasurer, Mrs li 

resident, ; , 65 st , Il; , Mrs. H, A, Flint, 
604 Willis Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. W. W. Newell, 244 Wesley Rtcaue 
Oak Park, Ill.; Editorial Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Nugent, 138 High Street, Newburyport, Mass, ‘ 


TOPIC FOR MARCH, 1911 


Tue Montana BAND 
Congl. Home Missionary Society 


Every program should have an aim. 
When a suitable motto can be offered 
it is well to use that too. These can 
be placed on a blackboard, or still 
better write them prettily upon little 
memento cards bearing name and date 
of the occasion. There often is a 
member who can do this sort of work 
well and can thus be used for the suc- 
cess of the meetings and even per- 
chance to the quickening of her own 
interest. 

AIM FOR THIS MEETING: 


To discover Our Central Responsibility in 
Home Missionary Effort. 
MOTTO: 
“We see dimly in the present, what is small 
and what is great, 
Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn 
the iron helm of fate.” 
“Build to-day then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place.” 


PROGRAM 


Four two-minute talks or papers answering 
the question: “If you had a sum of 
money to expend upon just one type 
of Home, Missionary effort, what one 
would you choose? Why?” 

Five-minute talk telling the substance of 
the leaflet published by the C. H. M. S. 
entitled: “The Formative Period.” 
(Are we meeting our responsibility in 
the West?) ait 

Ten-minute paper—Montana! Why is it 
so strategic: F 
(Use eeticle in The Home Missionary 
May, 1907, page 63; also article in The 
Home Missionary, April, 1908, page 
385.) P 

Ten-minute paper—“A Montana Band, 


Use—Article in THe American MiIs- 

SIONARY, August, 1910, page 318. 

“The Day’s Work” No. 10. 

“The Charge to the Band.” 

“Montana and the Montana Band.” 
Ten-minute paper—‘The Women of Mon- 

tana.” 

Use—‘Women on the Frontier.” To 

appear next month in THE AMERICAN 

Missionary, C. H. M. S. Section, 

Woman’s Department. 

“In Answer to the Question.” 

“Montana as a Mission Field.” 

“The Missionary’s Daughter 

Claim.” 

(The American Missionary, Novem- 

ber, 1909, page 72.) 


Address The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, for all leaflets or 
magazines referred to in the above. 


on a 


THE MEETING IN BOSTON 


(The article which follows in report of the 
Federation annual meeting has been delayed for 
lack of space but will prove interesting to many 
women who have followed the growth of the Fed- 
eration in its five years of existence. Many will 
welcome the change of name which appears at 
the heading of this department and which was 
effected at this meeting.) 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Woman’s 
Congregational State Home Mission- 
ary Organizations was held in Boston 
October 13 and 14 in connection with 
the meetings of the National Mission- 
ary and Benevolent Societies. 

This was a favorable time for the 
Federation meeting and all the ses- 
sions were unusually well attended, 
especially the public one when the 
audience nearly filled Park Street 
Church. The speakers were President 
Cyrus Northrop, of the University of 
Minnesota; Miss Margaret Slattery, 
of the Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, and three missionaries from 
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the field, while the Fisk Jubilee singers 
added much to the meeting by their 
beautiful music. 

The delegates, who _ represented 
twenty-one States; held three long 
business sessions, which were of 
special importance, for besides the 
election of officers and the usual re- 
ports, the constitution of the Federa- 


tion was revised and the name was. 


changed to The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Federation. 

Mrs. B. W. Firman was unani- 
mously re-elected president, and Mrs. 
H. A. Flint treasurer, but Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider declined to serve 
longer as secretary. Mrs. L. P. Row- 
land is unable to continue as editorial 
secretary and is succeeded by Mrs. H. 
W. Nugent, of Newburyport, Mass. 

Under the new constitution there 
are two secretaries, a corresponding 
secretary and a recording secretary. 
Mrs. W. W. Sewall, of Chicago, IIl., 
was elected to the former position and 
Miss Annie McFarland, of Concord, 
N. H., to the latter one. There are 
now five vice-presidents, four of which 
are territorial, for the East, Interior, 
West and South, and a vice-president- 
at-large, to which position Miss Ella 
A. Leland, of Boston, Mass., was 
chosen. 

An annual membership fee of two 
dollars from each of the thirty-two 
federated State societies does not sup- 
ply sufficient money for the Federation 
to print its annual report and pay the 
customary expenses of an anuual 
meeting. If the Federation is to be 
able to develop the objects for which 
it was organized, it should receive 
more money; so the new constitution 
provides for this need by an annual 
fee from every State society which re- 
ceives more than one thousand dollars, 
at the rate of one dollar for every 
thousand received, exclusive of 
legacies. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island entertained the Federa- 
tion, secured places for the meetings 
and made all the local arrangements. 

A social occasion opened and closed 
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the annual meeting. On October 12 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Hill, of Salem, 
invited the Federation, officers and 
directors of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association and friends to 
make a pilgrimage to Salem and to 
lunch at their home. About two hun- 
dred visited Mr. and Mrs. Hill, who 
provided guides to show the guests the 
places of historical interest. Those 
who went on these trips returned with 
faces aglow with enthusiasm over 
what they had seen, showing that the 
influence of this old city is still a be- 
witching one. 

On the last afternoon a banquet was 
held for over four hundred guests. 
After the lunch was served, the tables 
were removed and the ladies were en- 
tertained with speeches and songs. 

The annual meeting was one of 
great interest from beginning to end, 
and those who attended its sessions 
could not fail to have been inspired by 
its influence to a broader interest in 
and a larger work for home missions. 

BAe. 


The Home Mission text book, “Ad- 
vance in the Antilles,’ can be bought 
at any of the denominational Woman’s 
Board rooms with the imprint of the 
Interdenominational Council, and this 
imprint is a financial advantage to the 
Council. And the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement has published a 
list of books to be used as a reference 
library in connection with “Advance 
in the Antilles.” The list is given be- 
low with the author, publisher, and the 
price for each book, but most of them 
can be taken from public libraries: 
“Due South,” by M. M. Ballou— 
Houghton, $1.00; ‘To-morrow in 
Cuba,” by C. M. Pepper-Harper, 

2.00; “Industrial Cuba,” Robert P. 
Porter—Putnam, $3.50; “Cuba and 
Intervention,” Albert G. Robinson— 
Longmans, $1.80; “Down in Porto 
Rico,’ by George M. Fowles— 
Eaton & Mains, 75 cents (net); 
“Porto .Rico,” by Joseph B. Sea- 
bury—Silver, Burdett & Co., .80 
A. Van Middeldyke—Appleton, $1.25. 


—— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer 


December, 1910 


MAINE —$1,598.89 (of which legacy $1.432.6 

Biddeford: Second, 21.06. Spit: 340. 
Hallowell: 8.29. Harrison; 7. Machias, Cen- 
tre St., 4.67. North Bridgton: 25. North 
Monmouth: S. S., 1. Portland: Estate of Miss 
A. Wi. Farrington, 1,432.68. Bethel: Ladies’ 
25.50. Rockland: 23.24. South Paris: 30. 
Thomaston: 7. Winslow, 10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$4,419.51 (of which - 
acy $3,617.38). . ens 
N. H. H. M. Soc., A. B. Cross, Tr., 467.10. 
Derry: Estate of Mrs. S. N, Barker, 210.89: 
Central, 25.92. Dover: First, 40. East Derry: 
Virst, 3.50. Epping: 4. Hampton: 11.15. Hol- 
lis: 24.54. Laconia: 73.26. Lebanon: 50, Lyme: 
9.50. Manchester: Estate of BE. P. Brown, 
3406.49. Merrimack: 10. Milford: West, 28.13. 
Peterboro: 11.28. Piermont: 7T5c. West Leb- 
anon; 42. Winchester, 1. 


VERMONT— $1,224.57. 


Vt. Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Tr., 
$215.34 

Brandon: 24... Brattleboro: Centre, 120. 
Burlington: Virst, 179.01. Cabot: 10. Hart- 
ford: Second, 47.08. Jericho: Second, 8.25. 


Ludlow: 19.40. Middlebury: 5.60. New Haven: 
S. S., 4.67. Orwell: First, 37.75. Proctor: 
Union, 80. Putney: 5. Rutland: 80. St. 
Johnsbury East: Second, 11. St, Johnsbury: 
North, 52.89. Springfield: 105.72. Westfield: 
4.50. Westford: 3. Westminster: 7.50. West- 
minster West: 6. Weybridge: 14.46. Willis- 
ton: 17. 

Woman's Home Missionary Union, Mrs. C. 
H. Thompson, Treasurer. 

Benson: L. M. S., 4.50. Burlington: First, 
W. Assoc., 25; College St., 20. Chelsea: L. B. 
S., 8. Clarendon: 6. Dorset: W. H. M. §&., 
9. Fairlee: W. H. M. S., 3.25. Granby: 3.70. 
Highgate: 9.20. Jericho Centre: W. H. M. &., 
10. Lyndonville: W. H. M. 8., 5. Middlebury: 
W. H. M. S., 6. Newfane: Homeland Circle, 
5. Pittsford: W. H. M. S., 3. Randolph: W. 
W. M. S., 10; Center, Homeland Circle, 8.75. 
Springfield: W. H. M. S., 12. Vergennes: W. 
H. M. S., 10. Wells River: 8. Total, $166.40. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$11,773.63 (of which leg- 
ney $5,569.19). 

Mass. H. M. Soc., H. W. 
1,566.73. 

Amesbury, Main St., 32.75; Union, 18.27; M. 
P, S., 2. Amherst: E. P. C., 5. Athol, 21.71. 
Attleboro: Second, 219.94; S. S., 19.26. Boston: 
Park St., 250.88; M. BE. C., 1; A. R. L., 25; B. 
T., 250. Bradford: 2.50. Bridgewater: Central 
Square, 45. Byfield, 7. Cambridge: B. 8. F., 
10. Carlisle: 14.28. Chelsea: First, 54.58. 
Chicopee: First S. S., 2.63. Colerain: 5, Con- 
way: 24.26. Cummington: Village, 3.11. Dor- 
chester: J. D. S., 5. Dracut: First, 3. East- 
hampton: [Tirst, 17.23. Enfield: 110.46; M. A. 
S., 100. Fall River: First, 456.87. Fisherville: 
18. Fitchburg: Cal., 57.29. Georgetown: First, 
8.45. Gloucester: Magnolia, 34. Grafton: 
Estate of BH. W. Flagg, 100. Granby: B. 32. 
Hadley: TVirst, 16.12. WHarvard: C. 1W., 10. 
Haverhill: Estate of Jas. H. Carleton, 381.72; 
West, S. S., 21.97. Hyde Park: Estate of J. 
R. Fairbanks, 315.05. Ipswich: - ey 1 O 
Jamaica Plain: A Friend, 50. Lakeville and 
Taunton: 21.50. Lee: S. C. S., 6 Long- 


Fish, Asst. Tr., 


Lowell: Kirk St., 342.75. 
Ludlow: <A, 'T. » 1. Lynn: Central, 30. 
Marblehead: First, 56.86. Medford: Second, 
15. Mittineague: 26.87. New Bedford: 39.37; 
Prin. 8. S., 1.76. Newburyport: Central, 175; 
Belleville, C. BE., 4.75. Newton: Bstate of 
Adelia Chaffin, 1,000. Newtonville: Central, 
183.76. North Andover: 111.25. North Chelms- 
ford: A. 8. H., 1.75. North Wilbraham: Grace 
Union, 15.05. Norwood: First, 98.02. Palmer: 
First, 5.92; Second, 83.88. Peabody: South, 
219.74. Pittsfield: First Ch. of Christ, 416.85. 
Quincey: Bethany S. S., 25. Roxbury: A. A, P., 
2. Royalston: 13.16. Saxonville: Edwards, 
8.65. Shelburne: First, 37.62. Southampton: 
S. S., 11.82. South Williamstown: Second, 
1.62. Springfield: R. F, B., 50. Stockbridge: 
Virst, 29.09. Sturbridge: 16.35; C. E., 5. Sut- 
ton: Estate of BD. L. Snow, 1.443.75. Uxbridge: 
First Evan., 10.79. Ware: E. BE. R., 2. Web- 
ster: L. E. H., 1.50. Westfield: First, 156.98. 
Westminster: First, 16.18. Westport: Pacific 
Union, 13.96. Williamsburg: H. FE. J.. 50. 
Worcester: Estate of C. L. Goodnow, 2,328.67; 
Ch. of the Covenant, 5:40; Lake View, 8.39; 
Memo., 1; Piedmont, 23; Union, 47.61; A. A. G., 
Ls 6. pee ean: 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
Miss IE. A. Smith, Asst. Treasurer, 332. 


RHODE ISLAND—$309.32. 

hh, i phe M. Soe, 2. Hy Puller) Prs-5T87. 

East Providence: Riverside, 3.27. Kingston: 
S. S., 10. Pawtucket: 153.438. Providence: 
Pilgrim, 10.25. Riverpoint; 45. Westerly: 
Pawcatuck, 29.50. 

CONNECTICUT 
$3,588.04). 
Missionary Society of Conn., Rev. J. S. Ives, 

Tr., 578.78. 

Bethel: Estate of S. C. Dunning, 1,029.70. 
Bridgeport: Kings Highway Chapel, 15; 
Olivet, 25. Bristol: Estate of Miss L. A. Whit- 
ing, 872.72. Collinsville: H. Miss. Soc., 50; 
16. Danbury: First, 77.23. Darien: Tirst, 
60.50. Derby: JT irst, 7.79. East Hartford: 
26.76. East Woodstock: 10.70. Falls Village: 
25. Gilead: 16.50, Glastonbury: Virst Ch. of 
Christ, 210. Goshen: 24.37; Lebanon, 50. 
Guilford:  Tirst, 88.10, Hartford: state 
of F. B. Griswold, 34.62; Estate of Mrs. S. BE. 
Perkins, 1,176; Fourth, 166; Wethersfield Ave., 
1.10; C. B., 10; B. FF. M., 5. Hockanum: I. M. 
B., 1. Kent: 8. S., 10. Madison: Tirst, 11. 
Meriden: Center, 35, Middlebury: 49.48. Mid- 
dletown: Third C. F., 5.29. New Britain: 
South, 163.31; South, W. H, M. S., 5. New 
Fairfield: M. L. B., 5. New Haven: Dwight 
Place, 163.71; Humphrey St., 23.90. Newing- 
ton: 8S. S., 16. New Milford: J. F. W., 2. 
New Preston: 109.75. Newton, 60. Northford: 
18. North Greenwich; 29.32. North Madison: 
3.35. North Woodstock, 3.06. Norwalk: First, 
192.40; J. P. T., 1. Old Lyme: First, 17, Pros- 
pect: 4. Putnam: Second, 22.30. Salisbury: 
W. B. of H. M., 16.55. Somers: Estate of W. 
H. Billings, 475. South Canaan: First, 25. 
South Willington: J. H. K., 3. Stanwich; 14. 
Stratford: 8.87. Stonington: 50. Thompson: 
15. Unionville: First Ch. of Christ, 40. Ver- 
non Center: 15. Westbrook: 16.75. West 
Hartford: First, 176.58. Westport: L. C, R., 
2. Whitneyville; 25.87; W. M. Soc, 10, 


meadow: M. C. G., 2. 
J 


$7,075.48 (of which legacy 
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Windsor Locks: 36.06. 


Second, 40.26. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Mrs. J. 


B. Thompson, Treasurer. 


Winsted: First, 32.85; 


Hartford: First Ch., Y. W. H. M. Union, 
150;° W. C. H. M. Un, 270. Wallingford: Aux., 
125. Total, $545. 


NEW YORK—$1,398.40, 

N. Y. H. M.. Society, C. 
Tr., $291.70. ; 

seep ee rad N. H.,, 10. Binghamton: W. G. 
(on Crs oe Nise ‘Brooklyn: Evangel, 16.47; 
Sonsie slog Meee 24.82; Park S. S., 8.42; 
Puritan, 115; South S8. Sh 208 vlc A. (ole 10' 
A. BP. H., 20. Brooklyn Hills, 15. Canan- 
daigua: “In the name of Esther IT. Kibbe,” 
175, Copenhagen, 23.50. Cortland; H. BH. R., 
100; A Friend, 35. Eldred: A. M., 10. Eliza- 
bethtown: 20. Fishkill-on- Hudson: Mu. oS, 
15. Flushing: First, 111.62. Fulton, 6.37. 
Greene: First, 28. Livonia: Honeoye, 23.54. 
Marietta: M. J. F., 5. Middletown: First, Bible 
School, 11. New York City: Bedford Park, 5; 
Ww. L. B., 23.50; H. C. H., 50. Orient, 38. 
Prospect: 5. Riverhead: 25.03. Sayville: 
24.07. .Smithtown: F. N, T., 1. Spencerport: 
Virst, 4.97. Tallmans: C. R., 1. Utica: Ply- 
mouth, 73.38. Westmoreland: 5; 8S. S., 1. 
Woodhaven: First, 23.51, 

NEW JERSEY—$671.90. 

Chester: 21.50. Dover: Swed. Beth., 2. Glen 
Ridge: 402. Grantwood: 2. Haworth: First, 
2.76. Montclair: Watchung Ave. 8S. S., 10. 
Newark: Belleville Ave., 34.40. Nutley: St. 
Paul, 20. Orange: M. B. C., 1; Orange Valley, 
43.19; G. BE. S., 15. Paterson: Auburn St., 
10.50; Swed. Beth., 1. Rutherford: 10, Verona: 
First, 7.74. Westfield: 88.81. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$180.22. 

Received by Rev. A. H. Ricker: 
15.37. Meadville: 10. Total, $25.37. 

Allegheny: 17.20. Braddock: 
Duquesne, Slovak, 18. Ebensburg: First, 37. 
Glen Olden: Boys’ 8S. 8S. Class, 5.30. Neath: 
9.30. Ridgway: I. E. W., 5. Seranton: Puri- 
tan, 5; First Welsh, 5.55; 'Prov.. 10. Shamokin: 
Mt. Zion, 10. Sharon; First S. S., 4. Spring 
Brook: 7.50. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Mrs. D. 
Howells, Tr.: Kane: 10 
DISTRICT OF COLUM 

Washington: First, 195.09; S. 
VIRGINIA—$20.50. 

Disputanta: Beth. Slovak, 20.50. 

NORTH CAROLINA—$13.82. 

Dudley: 13.82. 
GEORGIA—$186.40. 

Atlanta: First, 10; Central, 141.85; Ladies’ 
Un., 10.72; W. F. B., 5. Baxley: Friendship, 
2. Bristol: Antioch, 2. Cedartown; First, 83c. 
La Grange: First, 3.50. Meansville, 5.50. New 
Lacy: 1. Rocky Hill: 2. Surrency: 2. 


LOUISIANA—+$60. 

Received by Rev. J. B. Gonzales: 
Blue: 14. Indian Village; 16. 
Total, 50. 

Hammond: First, Ladies’ Miss. Soe., 10. 
FLORIDA—$87.85. 

Cocoanut Grove: 10. Philips: 6.75. 
M. C. W., 10. St. Petersburg: 28.03. 
Peoples, 14.52. Stuart: N. M., 8.55. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Auxiliary, Mrs. 
A. BE. Guild, Treasurer. 

Daytona: 10. 

ALABAMA—4$48.13, 

Ashland: 5. Birmingham: Pilgrim, 14.38 
Christian Hill: 5. Mobile: First, 1. Thorsby: 
Union, 7.55; Conf. Appor. Fund, 15.20, 
TEXAS—#$40. 

Dallas: Central, 40. 

OKLAHOMA— $36.25. 

Doby Springs: Willow Creek and Otter 

Creek, 6.75, Oklahoma City: Pilgrim, 9,25, 


Parker; 5.25, Waynoka; Wirst, 15 


W. Shelton, D.D., 


Centerville: 


First, 11. 


$215.09. 
S., 20. 


Bayou 
Kinder: 20 


Pomona: 
Sanford: 
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ARIZONA—$26.13. 


Received by Rev. J. H. Heald: Prescott: 5. 


are Union, 3.45. Prescott: S. S., 
7.68. 
TENNESSEE— $21.19. 
Harriman: J, A. M., 5. Memphis: First, 
Miss. Soe., 16.19. 
KENTUCKY—$2.00. 
Ludlow: Fairview, 2. 
OHIO—$224.08 (of which legacy 25.00). 
Ohio Cong. Conf., J. G. Fraser, Tr., 52.18, 
Elyria: First S. S., 8. Greenwich: First, 
9.50; _C.. B., 1: HMstate of A.M. Mead, 25. 
Lenox: 3.90. Lexington: 22. Mansfield: 


Ortho, 92.50. Wellington: H. B. H., 


INDIANA—$76.60. 

Received by Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Porter: 
SS eee aki 

Brightwood: I. A. D., 3. .Hammond: E. A. 
B., 1.50. Highland; First, 10. Indianapolis: 
Peoples, 8; Union, 5.85. Marion: ‘Temple, 
4.75, Terre Haute: Tirst, 33.50. 


ILLINOIS—$225.87. 

Received by Rev. M. E. Everscz, D. D., Chi- 
cago: Christ’s Ger. C. E., 4. 

Byron: 8.25. Chicago: ae, Fase ara 154.62. 
La Harpe: W. M. S., 10; J. L., 8. Loami: 
Mar D te Morgan Park: 5. pices 10. Rollo: 
15. Richmond: 10. 


MISSOURI—S$1.00. 
Canton: J. S., 1 


MICHIGAN—$113.61. 

Mich. Cong, Conf., C. A. Gower, Tr., $77.11. 

Olivet: S. S., 15.50. 

Women’s Home Missionary Union, Mrs. C, 
K. McGee, Treasurer. Cadillac: 6. Muskegon: 
10. ‘St. Clair: 5. Total, $21. 


WISCONSIN—$41.16. 
Wis. Cong. Assoc., 
Berlin, L. F., 1. 


IOWA—$381.31. 
Iowa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Tr., $146.04. 
Creston: First, 40. .Dunlap: 30.05. Hamp- 
ton: 101.20. Marion: BH. M. K., 5. Muscatine: 
Ger., 22.75. Red Oak: A. R. E., 16. Win- 
throp: 20.27. 


MINNESOTA—$296,.66 (of 
$150.00). 

Minn. H. M. Soc., G. R. 

Edgerton: First. 4. 


L. L. Olds, Tr., $40.16. 


which legacy 


Merrill, Tr., $26.82. 
Elmdale: Slovak, 4. 
Glencove: I. L. T., 2. Kasota: Swedes, 3. 
Moorehead: First, 28.18. Silver Lake: 78.66. 
St. Paul: Estate of Anson Blake, 150. 


KANSAS—$30.00. 
Alexander: Ger. 


Evan. Friedens, 14. Haven: 
First, 15. ans 


Munden: J. R., 1 


ese H. M. Soc., Rey. S. I. Hanford, Supt., 


Butte, Ger. Zions, 9. Crete: 15. Friend: 
Ger., 18. Genoa: M. A. P,, 10. Grand Island: 
Ger. Evan. Luth. Pilgrim, 11; H. B. C., 2. 
Hastings: First Ger., 27. .McCook: Ger., 12. 
Naper: Ger. Christ’s, 7.50. Oxford: Ger. A. 
B., 3. Sutton: Ger., 30. Wolbach: Ger. Timber 
Creek, 7. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$786.31, 

Received by Rey. EB. H. Stickney, Barlow: 
8.89; S. S., 4.45. Bentley: 5.30. Carson: Hm- 
maus Ger., 15. Colfax: 75c. Elbowoods: 10. 
Fargo: First, 23.61, Ft. Berthold: Indian, 
1.50. Harvey: 2.25, Havana: Ch. and Aid, 
10.15. Leipzig: Ebenezer Ger., 20. Michigan: 
9.25. Mott: 5.65. New Bedford: 30; S. S., 5; 
C. H., 5. St. Johannesthal: Ger., 25. Sanborn: 
35. Sawyer: 8. Underwood: 78e. 

Anamoose: 25. Blue Grass: St. Marks, Ger. 
and Bethel., 23.45. Brush Creek: 46c. Cayuga: 


First, 85. Coleharbor: St. Paul, Ger., 38.44. 
Elbridge: 5. Fingal: 8.40. Forman and 
Havana; 97,0. Weaton; 87; W, H. tT, 3 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Hebron; J. E. J., 5. Hope, 60. Hurds : 
Eureka, 30. Jamestown: 16. Keont La 
Kulm: Ger., 25. Nekoma;: Virst, 5. New Eng- 
land: 40c. Spring Creek: 1.90. Valley City: 
First, 83.39. WVelva: 4.10. Wahpeton: First 
114.80. : 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$808.30. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D., 
Bethel: 5.10. Canova: 42; P. W., 100. Cres- 
bard: S. S., 4. Elk Point: 24.41. Fairfax: 
Hope Ger., 1. Faulkton; 16.59. Geddes: 16.90. 
Hudson; 6.18. Huron: Band of Gideon, A. L., 
25. Lake Preston: 10. Lead: 6 Loomis: 3. 
Milbank: Jr. C. E., 5. Ree Heights: 57. Rose- 
bud; Indian Mission, 8.15. Spearfish: 41. Tur- 


ton: 11.25. Webster: Thank offering, 2.20. 
Worthing: 1. Total, $385.78. 

Belle Fourche: 3.15. Buffalo, 42c. Cheyenne 
River: 85c. Eureka: St. Paul, Ger., 100. 
Gregory: Union, 2. Henry, 3.04. Hosmer, 
Ger. Parish, 25. Java: Israel, 10. Lebanon: 


First, 3.55. Moreau River: 70c. New Under- 
wood: United and Vesta, 2.60. Scotland: Ger. 
Parish, J. N., 100, Sioux Falls, Ger., 9. 
Tyndall: Ger., 20. Upper Cheyenne River: 
92e. Virgin Creek: 1.29. Woolfs Creek: Ger., 
7.54; J. S., 2.46. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Mrs. A. 
Loomis, Treasurer, $130. 


COLORADO—$1,803.98. 

Cong. H. M. Soe., A. D. Moss, Treasurer. 

Colorado Springs: Hillside, 17. Craig: 25. 
Crested Butte: 20.25. Denver: First, 60; Sec- 
ond, 100; Third, 170; Fourth, 11.65; Ohio Ave., 
175; Ohio Ave. S. S., 29.05; Plymouth, 768.40; 
Tab., 10. Eaton: 9%. Greeley: First, 166. 
Hartman: 10.388, Lyons: 871. Wellington: 
6.25. Less expenses, 3.70. Total, $1,583.18. 

Colorado City: First, 11; Second, 3.30. Den- 
ver: First Ger. Evan., 8. Fruita: Ger. Zions, 
5. Loveland: Ger., 5. Montrose: 50; Union, 
68.50. New Windsor: Ger., 40. Steamboat 
Springs: 30. 

MONTANA—$172.48. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Hardin: S. 
S.. 822. Hedges: 115, Total, $9.37. 

Big Timber: 8.55. Billings: First, 92.80. 
Columbus: 5.86. Hardin: 3.25. Laurel: 14.72; 
Ger., 5. Moccasin: 83c, Park City: 7.40. Red 
Lodge: 20. Westmore: 4.70. 

NEVADA—$6.00. 

Reno: First, 6. 
IDAHO—$69.66. 

Received by Rev. L..Thomsen, Boise: First, 
$32.71. 

Bruneau: 4.60, Grandview: 4.60. Lewiston: 
10. Mountain Home: Ger. J. S., 5. Nampa: 
Ger. Miss., 3.25. Weiser: Lad. Soc., 9.50. 
CALIFORNIA, NORTH —$1.00, 

Crockett: D. B., 1. 

CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—$1,382.00. 

Santa Paula: N. W. B., 1,582. 
OREGON— $55.08. 

Clackamas: First, 4.58. Hubbard: Elliott 
Prairie and Bethel, 15.30. Oregon City: New 
Evan. Ger., 5. Portland: University Park, 
20.40. The Dalles: A. S. R., 10. 


WASHINGTON—$392.24. 
Wash. Cong. H. M, Soc., Rev. H. B. Hendley, 
Treasurer. 


Krupp: Zions Ger., 1.20. Odessa: Tm- 
maus Ger.. 17. Walla Walla: Zions Ger., 26. 
Total, $44.20. 


Pacific Conf. of Ger. Chs. 

Hicksville: 14.40, Krupp: Zions, 15.48. La 
Cross: H. V., 18, Odessa: Emmaus, 72; Fried- 
ensfeld, 32.40; Hoffungsberg, 3.00; Pilgrim, 
61.92. Ritzville: Emanuel, 36. Salem: 14.40. 
Walla Walla: Zions, 14.40. Warden: Freunde- 
feld, 14.24. Zoar: 25.20. Total, $322.04. 

Odessa: Emmaus Ger.. 6.50; Pilgrim 
7.50. Walla Walla: Ger. Zion, 12. 

The $250 from Pacific Conf. Ger. Chs. ac- 
knowledged in December number, should be 


Ger., 
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divided as follows: Ritzville, 122.40; Warden 
Vreundefeld, 19.60; Portland, Ore., 108. 
ALASKA—$20.00, 

Valdez; 20. 


DECEMBER RECEIPTS, 


CONCIBUUODS Maes ce oes eens $22,110.83 
GRU GIOS Ver tavinataiuiv eat ce < 14,382.29 


$36,493.12 


BUGLOE OS ain vitediets vice Cc viene clue testass 2,946.74 
MSLCGEULULG Cialeat Wa Venton wee re cn erente 14.85 
$39,454.71 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord, 


Receipts for December, 1910. 


Alstead; First, 3.00. Alton: 8.10. Bath: 
12.64. Bennington: 9. Bristol: 10, Campton: 
10. Campton: 8. 8., 7. Candia: 2.84, Claremont: 
5.25. Coneord: First, 41.91. Exeter: Phillips, 
36.51. Fitzwilliam: 15.50. Gilsum: 24, Green- 
ville: 11.75. Hanover: Christ Church D. C., 4382. 
Haverhill: 12.86. MHMenniker: 25. Hopkinton: 
38. Keene: First 8. S., 30. Kensington: 13.50. 
Lebanon: 36.02. Meriden: 3.82. Merrimack: 
12. Milford, C. E., 5. Salem: 11.50. Win- 
chester: 117, Total, $934.20. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME 
SOCIETY. 
Receipts for December, 1910. 


Abington: First, 65.85. Amherst: North, 
27.78. Andover: West, 23.16. Arlington: 
First, 75.25; S. S. 10. Ashby: 21. Barn- 
stable: Cotuit, 10.11. West Barnstable: 10. 
Barre: 56.35. Beauvais Fund, Income of, 14. 
Becket: First, 3. Belchertown: 24.08. Bos- 
ton: Allston, 182.58; Central, 960; Old South, 


MISSIONARY 


407; Finns, 36.66. Charlestown: Winthrop, 
8.80. Dorchester: Pilgrim, S. 8., 11. Dor- 
chester, Second, S. S., 10; Y. P. S. C. E., 50. 


Neponset: Trinity, 39. Roxbury: Eliot, 52.06. 
Roslindale: 35. South Boston: Phillips, 10. 
Boxboro: 12. Brackett Fund, Income of, 
29.50, Brockton, First, 5; Porter, 210; 8. §S., 
10.25. Campello: South, 200; S. S., 23; Wen- 
dell Ave., 13.18. Cambridge: First, 379.46; 
North Ave., 237.50. Chelsea: Central, 40.38. 
Clark, M. M., Fund, Income of, 2. Cohasset: 
Beechwood, 5, Dalton: First, 289.60. Dan- 
vers: First, 2. Danvers: Maple St., 8. S. 
Home Dept., 15. East Douglas: Swede, 1.50. 
Easthampton, Payson, 95. Edgartown, 11.55. 
East Falmouth, 6. Fall River, Fowler, 24.16. 
Farley, Union, 4. Fisher Fund, Income of 2. 
Foxboro: Bethany, 45.52. Framingham: Ply- 
mouth, 34.20. South Framingham: Grace, 
64.11; S. S., 18.51. Gill, 9. Goshen: 13.70. 
Grafton: Evang., 25.09. Granby, Church of 
Christ, 6.98. Greenfield: First, 25. West Gro- 
ton: 17. Haile Fund, Income of, 20. Hale 
Fund, Income of, 50. Hanover Center: First, 
12.90. Haverhill: Ward Hill, 2.23. West 
Hawley: 8. Hinsdale: 13. Holliston: Yirst, 
27.62. Holyoke, Second, 88.19. Lancaster: 
Pvang. 41. Lane Fund, Income of, $28. 
Lawrence: Lawrence St., 50.43; Riverside, 3; 
Men’s League, 2. Lee: First, 515; S. S., 50. 
Lenox: 60.97. Littleton: Orthodox, 7.18. 
Longmeadow: Tirst, 2.02. Lowell: Pliott, 
84.39; First Trinitarian, 75.12. Lynn: First, 
25; 9. S., 21.64. Malden: Linden, 10, Maple- 
wood: 8.13. Marlboro: Union, 55.97. Marsh 
Fund, Income of, 2. Marshfield Hills: Second, 
5. Marion: 5. Maynard: Finn, 4.58. Medford: 


West, 27. Medway: Village, 12.04. West 
Medway: 10. Melrose: Orthodox, 53.04. 
Mendell Fund, Income of, 54. Middleton; 7.09. 
Miller Fund, Income of, 30, Millis; 10.98, 
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Morgan Fund, Income of, 8. Natick South: 


John Bliot, 7.57. North Adams: 74.16. 
Northampton; Edwards, 101.12. Petersham: 
North, 87.60. Pittsfield: First, 9.72; French, 
2; Second, 2.58. Plainfield: 10. Plymouth: 


Pilgrimage, 23. Plympton: 13; Y, P. 8. C. E., 5. 
Silver Lake, 3.61; Y. P. S. C. B., 2.50. Quincy: 


Finn, 12.75; Park and Downs, 15. Quincy 
Point: Wasbington St., 5. Reed Fund, In- 
come of, 27. Revere: First, 27. Rochester: 
North, 14. Salem: South, 10.09; Tabernacle, 
207.63. Sharon: 32.06. Shutesbury: 10. Shel- 
burne Falls: 7; D, N. Skillings Fund, Income 
of, 57.50. Somerville: West, 14.59; Winter 
Hill, 2.17. Southboro: Pilgrim, 10.05; South- 
ville, 6. Sterling: 6.45. South Hadley Falls: 
46.49. East Taunton: 10.40. Topsfield: 5. 
Upton: First, 10.14. Wakefield: First, 22.47. 


Wall Fund, Income of, 10. 


East Walpole: 3. 
Wellesley Hills: First, 49.67. 


Wellesley: 7.72. 


Westboro: ITirst, 1. Westfield: Second, 25. 
West Boxford: 4. West Boylston: IT irst, 15. 
West Tisbury: 18.65. West Springfield: 75. 
South Weymouth: Old South, 17.62. Whit- 


Income of, 165. Whitin Fund, 
Whiting Fund, Income of, 
90.50. Whitney Fund, Income of, 125. Wil- 
braham: First, 30.25. Williamstown: White 
Oaks, Church of Christ, 2.30. Willis Fund, 
Income of, 2.25. Winchendon: North, 54. 
Woburn: Montvale, 7. Worthington: 4. Wor- 
cester: Armenian, 10; Bethany, 20; Park, 
14.56; Piedmont, 9; Pilgrim, 188.40, Yarmouth: 
20 


comb Fund, 
Income of, 68.50. 


Chicopee: Third, 49.35. Longmeadow: First, 
5. Lowell: First, 59.53. Holden: 9.60. Gard- 
ner: Tirst, 174.26. Charlemont: 21.50, Lexing- 
ton: Hancock, 127.72. Pittsfield: South, 48.65. 
Fall River: Central, 145.12. Great Barrington: 
171. Woburn: First, 400. Boston: Dorchester, 
Romsey, 5.50. Truro: First, 7.25. °- Quiney: 
Bethany, 70.50. 

Designated for Armenian work, Lawrence: 
Lawrence St., 50; Armenian, 150. Designated 
for Italian work, Quincey: Bethany, S. S., 
9.06. Designated for work among the Jews, 
Holyoke: Second, 18. Designated for salary 
of Portuguese worker, Boston: Missionary and 
Church Extension Society, 75. Designated for 
salary of S. P. Cook, Berkshire County: 
376.88. Designated for salary of W. S. An- 
derson, Franklin County: 44.33. Designated 
for C. H. M. S., pastor in Alaska, Granby: Y. 
Pose. lbs Lynn, Kirst, for WwW. BoD: 
Gray, from §S. S., 4.29. Momson: S. §S., for 
W. B. D. Gray, 29.33, 

W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer. Salaries, Greek worker, 38; Italian 
worker, 55; rural worker, 40; A, I. C., 70. 

Summary. 

(does not include legacies 
DILGONNC) 1 = ersiei's Soc cre ceaig eae Cees pO; ee 
718.27 
203.00 
48.62 
Sq y abaee eee tare 50 


$7,542.91 


Regular 
and 


Coe Mo: 
American Missionary 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
NECTICUT. 


Joel S. Ives, Treasurer, Hartford. 


THE CON- 


Receipts for December, 1910. 


Abington: 5, Berlin: 103.50. Bridgewater: 
4.53. Bridgeport: Italian, 14. Chester: 14.75. 
Clinton: 44.37.. Collinsville: 15. Derby: 
Tirst, 22.24. Eagle Rock: 5. East Granby: 5. 
East Haddam: 20.93. East Windsor: 52.98. 
Granby: Swedish, 2.65. Grassy Hill: 8, Green- 
field Hill; 23.62. Haddam: 10. MWHanover: 
22.58. Harwinton: 7.01. Hartford: Farming- 
ton Ave., 15; Zion, 5. Kent: 7.32. Meriden: 
Virst, 11.50. Milford: First, 21.75. Montville: 
2. Mt, Carmel, 55.28. Mystic: 27.65. North- 
field: 7.23. Norwalk: 50. Newington: 99.21 
Norwich: Broadway, 194.60. Old Lyme, 25. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


South Windsor: 20.57. Stony 
South Killingly, 41.75. Strat- 
Talcottville: 440. 


Southport: 54. 
Creek: 31.50. 
ford: 19.14, Suffield: 48.22. 


Thomaston: 7.80; Swedish, 5.; Union, 3. 
Waterbury: Swedish, 2. West Hartford: 
140.99. Windsor: 5. West Suffield: 6.75. W. 


Cc. H. M. U. of Ct., 100, Undesignated, 840.22. 
Special, 647.20. Special C. H. M. S., 211.19, 
we 
NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Charles W. Shelton, Treasurer, New York 


Receipts for December, 1910, 
_ Albany: First, 132.54; S. 8., 12. Aquebogue: 
C. E., 20. Binghamton: Tirst, by John B. 
Dunning, 10; East Side, 15.85; S. S., 5.72; C. 


Hh. %.72; Mrs. Ro W. Brown, a3 >More. -: 
Parker, 2. Bradford, Pa.: A friend, 10. 
Brooklyn: Bethesda, 11; Flatbush, 114.84; 


Lewis Ave., 10; by J. W. Hoagland, 10; 
Tompkins Ave., 200; Chas. A. Clark, 5; H. A.- 
W. Goll, 1. Buffalo: First, 177.05; Pilgrim, 
35. Center Lisle: 4.60. Deansboro: 6.50. 
Farmingsville: 5. Flushing: First, special 
for Broadway, 102.64. Gainesville: 20. Glov- 
ersville: E, B. Adams, 1; Mrs. W. D. West, 1. 
Henrietta: 7.20. Homer: 9.32; 8S. S., 8.01. 
Jamestown: S. S., 25; L. M. Stearns, 1; Jane 
Underwood, 2. Java, 12. Java Village: 2.40. 
Lakewood; 10; Mrs. E. S. Guernsey, 5. Lisle: 
9.58. Lockport: 30; Elijah Ferguson, 5. 
Marcellus: Josephine Hemenway, 5. Moravia: 
Cc. T. Tuthill, 45.20. Morrisville: 16.50. New- 
burgh: 19.20; S. S., 15. New Lebanon: 9.95. 
New Rochelle: 5. New Village: 15. New 
York: Bethany, 30; Christ, 5; B. H. Fancher, 
25; Mrs, M. H. MacGregor, 1; DB. Morehouse, 
2; Mrs. BE. C. Treadwell, 2; Theresa M. Wil- 
bur, 5. Oswego: 12.83. Patchogue: 61.65. 
Philadelphia: 3.25. Portchester: 15. © Rich- 
ford: 5. Riverhead: Sound Ave. C. E., 10. 
Rochester: G. H. Clark, 50; V. F. Whitte- 
more, 25. Rocky Point: M. L. Hallock, 15. 
Salamanca: 3. Sidney: 22.40. Syracuse: 
Geddes, 14.77; Good Will, 5. Troy: First, 5.32. 
Utica: Bethesda Welsh, 15. Warsaw: Mr. and 
Mrs. M. A. Barber, 10. Warwick: Eleanor D. 
Kendall, 5. Wellsville: Juliet S. & F. M. 
Lewis, 3; T. P. Otis, 5. West Bloomfield: 22. 
Woodville: Miss P. L. Wood, 5. Total, 
$1,574.08. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO. 


J. G, Fraser, D.D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Receipts for December, 1910. 


Akron: First, 181.25; West, 5. Bellevue, 36. 
Brownhelm: 7.30. Burton: 18.22; 8S. S., 10. 
Chagrin Falls: 21.85; C. E., 2. Chester: 1. 
Cincinnati: Columbia S. 8S. 15: C. EB. 5; 
Lawrence Street, 26. Cleveland: Denison 
Ave., 8.04; Euclid Ave. 28.15; Grace, 4; 
Hough Ave.,- 41.37; Mizpah, 11. Columbus: 
Eastwood (2), 30; Plymouth, 35.28. Garrets- 
ville: 13.25. Eastern Ohio: Welsh Association, 
16.40. Elyria: first, 7.382. Geneva: 10.97. 
Hamilton: 10. Interest: 47. Kent: 8.64. 
Lawrence: 3.07. Lyme: 6.75. Madison: 
10.88. Marietta: Harmar, 20. Medina: 25; §. 
S., 20; C. B., 5. Mt. Vernon: 16. North Ridge- 
ville: 10. Oberlin: Second, 103.10. WPaines- 
ville: 9.45, Radnor: 6.65; S. S., 35.25; C. E., 
5. Rockport: 5.36. Rootstown: 14.16. San- 
dusky: (2), 7.18. South Radnor: 6, Steuben- ~ 
ville: Supt. Exp., 15. Toledo: Central, 40.78; 
Plymouth, 5; Washington St. (2), 21.11; S. S. 
Christmas, 25. Twinsburg: 32.538; S. S., 2.94. 
Vaughnsville: 11. Wellington: 20. Youngs- 
town: Plymouth S. §., 3.70. Total, $1,030.40. 

Debt Special, May 18. Bellevue: 25. 

From the Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, Treas. Berea; L. 
M. D., 5, Chagrin Falls: W. M. S., 3: 
Charlestown: W. M. S., 2. Cincinnati: Co- 
lumbia, W. M. §., 10; Plymouth C. H., 7. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland: Euclid Ay. * 
Chureh, f:00; Mizpah,’ vi ‘ eat pecans 


" » 5; Puritan 

Sis ta Elyria: First, W. A, : 
Second, W. A., 3.55. Gomer: ae aa 
1.68. Jefferson: W. M. S., 2.80. Kirtland. 


Riverside C,H, 2 dima: ‘w. Me's 
sata ie cal Wales She 10k Newport, Ky.: 


Oberlin: Second, L, S., 46.60. 
Sandusky: W. M. §S., 4, Springfield: Wirst, 


Dr. Hess, C. E., 10. Toledo: Central 8. S., D 

Hess, 5; S. S., 3.30; W. M. S., 3.85; Plymouth, 
We Mo 8. 4d: Washington St. W. M. S., 10; 
Williamsfield: W. M. S., 3.57. Total, $179.48. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in December, 
1910. 


Bellows Falls, Vt.: First Ch., 1 bbl., 60.12. 
Bridgeport, Ct.: So, Ch., W. B. S., 2 bbls., 
98; Black Rock Ch. L. A. A. 1 box, 111.78. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Tompkins Ave. Ch., Maso Sic 
box and bbls., 174.15. Claremont, N. H.: L. 
A., check, 45. Colchester, Ct.: 1 bbl. De Soto, 
Mo.: 1 bbl., 85. Dubuque, Ia.: First Ch., 
draft, 32. E. Orange, N. J.: First Cis W..8s 
2 bbis., 100.30. Elkhart, Ind.: First Ch. W. 
M. S., 2 bbls., 95. Elyria, O.: H. M. D., 1 box, 
41.79. La Jolla, Cal.: 1 box, 15. Lisbon, N. 
H.: First Ch., 1 bbl, 40. Lockport, N. Y.: 
First Ch., 1 box, 58.80. Madrid, N. Y.: W. 
H. M S., box and bbl., 70. Middletown, Ct.: 
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First Ch., L. H. M. §., 1 bbl., 100. Mon 

N. J.: First Ch., 1 box and 2’ bbls., 178. Pian 
Boston, N. H.: 1 box, 15. New Britain, Ct.: 
So, Ch,, W. H. M. §., 1 box, 150. New York 
City: B’way Tab., W. S., 2 trunks, 196.87; 1 
box, 228.47 5 Beth. Ch. Sew Soc., box and 
bbl. 30, Ct.: Dwight Pl. Ch., 


cash 25, 
box, 94, 
brance, 5. Sandusky, 0.: 1 box, 50. 
dale, N. Y¥.: Westchester Ch., 1 box, 125. 
Springfield, Mass.: “D, F, A.”’, Christ. Re- 
membrances, 76.05. Stamford, Ct.: First Ch. 
L. A. S., 3% bbls and money, 157.75. Strat- 
ford, Ct.: W. H. M. S., box and bbl., 115, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.: No. Ch., W. M. A,, 
131.69. St. Louis, Mo.; Pilgrim Ch., W. A., 
infant’s wardrobe, 73.30; box, 36.40. Syracuse, 
N. ¥.: Good Will Ch., 1 box, 54. Toledo, O.: 
Wash. St, Ch., M. S., box and bbl., 187.74: 
Upper Montclair, N. J.: Ch. Un. Ch., W. M. 
S., 2 bbls., 236. Warsaw, N. Y.: H. M. Dept., 
1 box, 92.25. Wellsville, N. Y¥.: First Ch., 1 
box, 60. Williamsport, Pa.: First Ch., L. M. 
S., bbl. and pack., 85. Wilton, Ct.: L. H. M. 
S., bbl, and money, 62.24. Windsor Locks, 
ct.: L. H. M. S., bbl. and money, 119.42. 
Woodbridge, Ct.: L. A, S., trunk, 105, Total, 
$4,730.12. 


Scars- 


The American Missionary Association 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 


Receipts for December, 1910 
The Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People 


PRORMMrtOP — DOCOWENET s . 6 osc cs cibocedcsvceeneee 


Previously 


$11,036.44 
10,311.00 


$21,347.44 


Current Receipts 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 


MAINE—$1,480.56. 
(Donations, $1,003; Legacy, $477.56.) 

Auburn: High St. Ch., 45; Sixth St. Ch., 7.18. 
Bangor: First Ch., 87. Biddeford: Second 
S. S. for S. A., Saluda, N. C., 12.50. Bingham: 
Ch., 5; Brewer: First S.-S. for Marion, Ala., 
6.88. East Bangor: Ch., 1. Eliot: Ch., 10. 
Falmouth: Second Ch., 15.04. Gorham: Ch., 
45. Hallowell: South Ch., 18.71; Old South 
Ch., “In Memoriam §. L. L.,’’ Moorhead, Miss., 
5.© Kennebunk: Second Ch., 33. Lewiston: 
Pine Street Ch., 15. Machias: Centre St. Ch., 
6.78; Centre St. Ch. S. S., 5. Benton Falls: 
Ch., 4.50. North Bridgton: Ch., 19. Old Town: 
Ch., 6. Oxford: Ch., 4.50. Portland: St. Law- 
rence Ch., Jr. C. B. Soc., 4.30; State St. Ch., 
250. Saco: First Ch., 12.70. Sherman Mills: 
Washburn Memorial Ch., 8. South Bridgton: 
Ch., 1.20. South Paris: First Ch., 10. _Tem- 
ple: Ch., 1. Thomaston: Ch., 4. Turner: Ch., 
15. Warren: Ch., 9.23. Waterville: Ch., 12.80. 
Woodfords: Ch., 90.88; L. M. Soe., bbl. goods 
for Saluda, N. C. York: Second Ch., 5-—“A 
Iriend,” in Memory of Anna BE, Farrington, 
10. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Maine. Mrs. C. E. Leach, Treasurer, 

Alfred: W. H. M.S., 5. Augusta: W. M. §., 
$1.24; Young Woman’s League, 2.50. Bath: 
Winter St. Ch. W. M. S., 32. Brewer: First 
Ch., W. M. S., 17.18. Lewiston: Pine St., W. 
M. S., for S. A. Fish U., 50. Madison; W. M. 


S., for Saluda, N. C., 6. South Freeport: W. M. 
S., 25; Jr. C. B. Soc., for Alaska M, 3. Thom- 


aston: W. M. S., 4. Woodfords: W. M. §., 
90.88. Total, 266.80. 
Legacy. 


Portland: Anna Wf. Farrington, 1,432.68 (Re- 
serve Legacy, 955.12), 477.56. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$1,284.74. 
(Donations, $1,073.85; Legacies, $210.89.) 

Alton: Ch., 4.50. Amberst: Ch., 32.50. Au- 
burn: First Ch., 2.50. Bath: Missionary and 
Benevolent Soc., bbl. goods, for Talladega Col- 
lege. Bartlett: Ch., 2. Bennington: Ch., 9.34. 
Bristol: Ch., 14. Chester: Ch., 28.23. Clare- 
mont: Ch., 3.25. Colebrook: Ch., 3. Concord: 
First Ch., 34.62; South Ch., 238.71; South Ch. 
Bible School, 4.77; West Ch., 4.27. Dover: Ch., 
120.53. Epping: Ch., 4. Exeter: First Ch., 40. 
Greenville: Ch., 12.24. Hanover: Ch. of Christ 
at Dartmouth College, 138. MHoverhill: First 
Ch., 16.20. Henniker: Ch., 20. Hillsboro: C, 
E. Soc., 1.95. Hinsdale: Ch., 2.22. Hollis: Ch., 
16.02. Hopkinton: Ch., 26. Kingston: Ch., 9. 
Laconia: Ch., 48.84. Lisbon: First Ch., 8.80. 
Manchester: S. S, First Ch., 11.31. Merrimack: 
Ch., 17. Peterboro: Union Cong. Ch., 11.28. 
Pittsfield: Ch., 21.81. Raymond: Ch., 19.25. 
Rochester: First Ch., 37.76; Mrs. L. A. J. for 
S. A. Fish U., 25; Deacon J. L., 1. Salem: Ch., 
5.45. Sanbornton: Ch., 23. Somersworth: Rev. 
A.M.P., “In Memoriam §. L. B.,’’ Moorhead, 
Miss., 5. Surry: Ch., 5. Swanzey: Ch., 5.50, 
West Lebanon; Ch., 28. 
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New Hampshire Female Cent Institution and 
Home Missionary Union. Miss Annie McFar- 
land, Treasurer. 

Webster: Aux. for S, A. Brewer Normal 
School, Greenwood, 8S. C., 12. 


Legacy. 


Derry Village: Sarah Noyes Barker, by Cas- 
sius S. Campbell, Pxec., 210.89, 


VERMONT —$4,575.08. 

(Donations, $1,384.18; Legacy, $3,190.90.) 
Barnet: Ch., 16.50. Bennington: Second S§. S., 
10. Bethel: First Ch., 5. Brandon: Ch., 10.36. 
Brattleboro: Centre Ch., 124. Burlington: 
First Ch., 334.41; College St. Ch., Woman’s 
Union, for bathroom, Stone Hall, Talladega 
College, 5; W. M. Soc. of College St. Ch., bbl. 
goods for Mound Bayou, Miss. Castleton: 
Ch., 25. Charlotte: Ch., 32.16. Chelsea: Ch., 
13.48. East Berkshire: Ch., 6. East Burke: 
Ch. and C. E. Soc., 10. East Hardwick: Ch., 
9.20; S. S., 4.50. Essex Junction: Ch., 25.32. 
Greensboro: Ch., 17, Hartford: Second Ch., 
36.84, Holland: Ch., 3.50. Jericho Centre: W. 
H. M. 8., bbl. goods for Moorhead, Miss. John- 
son: Ch., 28.86. Lyndonville: Ch., 15, Man- 
chester, Ch., 17. Middlebury: W. H. M. §S., 
for McIntosh, Ga., 2. Middletown Springs: 
Ch., 9. North Craftsbury: Ch., 7.75; W. H. 
M. S8., for McIntosh, Ga., 2. Northfield: First 
Ch., 28.38. Orleans: L. M. Soe., bbl. goods for 
Grand View, Tenn; Ladies Missionary Soc., 
for McIntosh, Ga., 1, Orwell: First Ch., 26.66. 
Peacham: Ch., 26.30. Pittsford: Ch., 11.30. 
Putney: Ch., 4. Rochester: Ch., 11.29. Royal- 
ton: Ch., 11.50; L. M.W. one book for Orange 
Park, Fla. Rutland: Ch., 80. St. Johnsbury, 
East: Third Ch., 13; North Ch., 77.01; South 
Ch., 5.57. Salisbury: Ch., 13. Springfield: Ch., 
82.74. Sudbury: Ch., 11. Swanton: L. M. Soc., 
box goods for Grand View, Tenn. Thetford: 
First Ch., 6.32. Waitsfield: Ch., 5. Walling- 
ford: L. M. Soc., bbl, goods for Grand View, 
Tenn. Waterbury: Ch., 10.25. Wells River: 
Missionary Soc., bbl. goods for Orange Park, 
Fla. West Brattleboro: Ch., 10.03. Westford: 
Ch., 6.; C. B., for Grand View, Tenn., 5. West- 
minster; Ch., 6. Williamstown: J, B. P., 2. 
Williston; Ch., 15. Winooski: Ch., 4.50. Wood- 
stock: ‘‘A Friend,” 50c. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, Treasurer. 

Benson: Mission Circle for scholarship at 
Grand View, Tenn., 1. Clarendon:. Ch. for 
Porto Rico, 3. Corinth, East: W. M. U. for 
Grand View, ‘'enn., 10. Cornwall: Whatsoever 
Circle for Grand View, Tenn., 15. Dorset: W. 
H. M. S. for Porto Rico, 7. Essex Junction: 
Jessie Ferrin Club for S. A. Moorhead, Miss., 
5. Fairlee: Children for scholarship Santee, 
Neb., 1.25. Jericho Centre: S. S. for scholar- 
ships, 5. Hardwick: United Workers, 10.45. 
Middlebury: W. Assoc. H. & FI. M. for Porto 
Rico, 10. Peacham: W. H. M. §., 10. Pitts- 
ford: S. S., 10.15 (of which 4.57 for S. A. 
Santee, Neb.) Randolph Center: Homeland 
Circle, 8.50. Richmond: Light Bearers for 
scholarship Santee, Neb., 1.60. Rochester: 
Homeland Club for Porto Rico, 5. Thetford: 
Primary and Infant S. S. for scholarships, 3. 
Woodstock: W. H. M. S., 20. Brandon: W. 
H. M. S. for scholarship at Grand View, Tenn., 
15. Total 140.95. 


Legacy. 


North Thetford: Mrs. Myra B. Pratt, 
9,672.68, less expenses 100, 9,572.68 (Reserve 
Legacy 6,381.78), 3,190.90, : 


MASSACHUSETTS—$13, 203.29. 

(Donations $9,782.86; Legacies, $3,420.43.) 

Abington: Ch., 34.14. Adams: First Ch., 
135. Amesbury: Main Street Ch., 16.36; Main 
Street Ch. S. S. for S. A. Marion, Ala., 25; 
Union Cong, Ch) 1018. 'M: oP: 8., 45 —Ams= 
herst: First Ch., 130.05; 
Andover: South Ch,, 259.35; “A Friend,” 25, 


South Ch., 20., 
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Arlington: Orthodox Ch., 48.91; S. S., 10; 
Bradshaw Miss’y Soc., bbl. goods for Saluda, 
N. CC, Arlington Heights: S. S., 25 (15 of 
which for S. A. Talladega College and 10 for 


S. A. at Grand View, enn.). Ashby: Ch., 
13. Ashfield: Ch., 5. Assouet: Ch., 5.25. 
Athol: Ch., 14.56. Attleboro: Second Ch., 
100.75; Second S. S., 138.44. Auburndale: 
Ch., 162.23. Becket: First Ch. 3. Bev- 
erly: “A Friend’ for S. A. Marion, Ala., 
50. Boston: Park Street Ch., 175; Union 


Ch., 76.04; Miss. A. C. B. for S, A. Talladega 
College, 8; Cong’l House, box goods for Tal- 
ladega College: South Boston, Phillips 8. S., 
5; Allston, Ch., 129.81; Charlestown, Winthrop 
Ch., 3.30; Dorchester, Central Ch., 10; Jamaica 
Plain, Boylston Ch., 7.95; Jamaica Plain, Cen- 
tral Ch., 50; Neponset, Trinity Ch., 23.50; Rox- 
bury, Eliot Ch., L. M. Soc., two bbls. goods 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Roxbury, Extra Cent 
a Day Band in Highland Ch., 10; Roxbury, 
Immanuel-Walnut Ave. Ch. for American 
Highlanders, 6; Mrs. M. T. for Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn., 10. Boxboro: Ch., 5. Braintree: Miss 
A. T. B., 5. Bridgewater: Central Square Ch., 
31.40. Brighton: S. S. for S, A. Fish U., 10. 
Brockton: Porter Evangelical Ch., 150; Porter 
S. S., 11; Wendell Ave. Ch., 6. Brookfield: Ch., 
18.78. Cambridge: First Ch., 95; S. S. for 
Black Mountain Acad., 55; “Christmas Me- 
morial,’ 5. Campello: South Ch., 140. Car- 
lisle: Ch., 10.20. Charlemont: Ch., 15. Chelsea: 
Central Ch., 31.25; First Ch., 29.11. Chicopee: 
Third Ch., 17.15; Third S. S. for Am, High- 
landers, 10. Chicopee Falls: King’s Daughters 
for Theological Building, Talladega College, 25. 
Clarendon Hills: Ch., 2.75. Clinton: First S. 


S., 10. Cohasset: L. M. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Grand View, Tenn; Second Ch., 18.24. |Con- 
way: Ch., 16.92. Cotnit: Ch., 7.05. Cumming- 
ton: Village Ch., 1.64. Dennis: Union Ch., 
2.68. Deerfield: Orthodox Cong’l Ch., 9.50. 
Dighton: Miss P., box and bbl. goods for 


Talladega College, Dover: Ch., 3.50. Dracut: 
First Ch., 8. Dudley: First Ch., 7. Dudley: 
First Ch., C. E. Soe. for piano fund Santurce, 
Porto Rico, 5. East Douglas: Ch., 30.42. East 
Falmouth: Ch., 5. Easthampton: First Ch., 
.25.57; First Ch. C, E. Soc. for Blanche Kellogg 
Institute Santurce, Porto Rico, 5; Payson Ch., 
45. Edgartown: First Ch., 8. Enfield: Ch., 
88.37. Essex: Ladies’ Benevolent Circle, bbl. 
goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Fall River: 
First Ch., 318.75; Central Ch., 101.25; Fowler 
Ch., 16.10; S. S., 4.70. Farley: Union Ch., 5. 
Fisherville: Ch., 13. Fitehburg: C. C. Ch., 71.52. 
Rollstone Ch., 114.73. Foxboro: Bethany Ch., 
31.76; Bethany Ch. L. M. Soc. for Grand View, 
Tenn., 10; L. M. Soe., bbl. goods for Grand 
View, Tenn. Framingham: Plymouth Ch., 
33.50. Gardner: First Ch., 108.85. Georgetown: 
Ch., 6.50; W. M. Soe., bbl. goods for Saluda, 
N. C. Gloucester: Magnolia Ch., 24. Goshen: 
Ch., 5.60. Granby: Ch., 17.12. Great Barring- 
ton: First Ch., 190. Greenfield: First Ch., 30. 
Groton: Union Ch., 10.29. Guildhall: Mrs, L. 
M. P., 3. Hadley: First Ch., 11.54. Hanson: 
Ch., 4.60. Haverhill: West Parish S. S., 5.04. 
Holden: Ch., 6.70. Holliston; First Ch., 28.12. 
Interlaken; Ch., 18.40, Ipswich: First Ch., 10; 
South Ch,, 60. Lakeville: Lakeville and Taun- 
ton Precinct Society, 15. Lancaster: Ch., 42c. 
Lawrence: Lawrence St. Ch., 386.02. Lee: 
S. SS. for Black Mountain Academy, 50. 
Lenox: Ch., 29.63. Lexington: Hancock Ch., 


134.97; “A Friend,” 500. Littleton: Ch., for 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga., 24.85. Long- 
meadow: First Ch., 10. Lowell: Eliot Ch., 


61.80; First Trin. Ch., 64.37; First Ch., 75; 
Highland Ch., 27; Kirk St. Ch.,237.75; Paw- 
tuecket Ch., 57. Lynn: Central Ch., 20. Malden: 
First Ch., 46.34; Maplewod Ch., 5.67. Manches- 
ter: L. M. Soe., two bbls. goods for Grand 
View, Tenn. Mansfield: Ch., 64.53. Marblehead: 
Virst Ch., 54.49; Mrs. Ferguson’s S. 8S, Class 
for S. A. Grand View, Tenn., 35. Marlboro: 
Union Ch,, 56. .Marshfield: First Ch., 2.25, 
Marshfield Hills: Ch., for Hillsboro, N, C., 
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Village Ch., 8.40. 
Gh 93.60 ; S. S., 5.386. Middleton: Ch., 9.18 
Millis: Ch., 16.95. Mittineague: Ch., 16.15: 
Southworth Paper Co., cuse paper for Talla. 
dega College. Monson: Ch., add’l by “A Mem- 
ber,” 50. Monterey: Virst Ch., 6.10. Mt. Wash- 
ington: Ch., add’l, 1.52. Natick: First Ch., 50 
New Bedford: North Ch., 26.25 Newburyport: 
Central Ch., 100; W. M., for Grand View 
Tenn., 50. Newton Centre: “Busy Bees,” for 
Moorhead, Miss., 123.66. Newton Highlands: 
Ch., 154.17. Newtonville: Central Ch. 118-78: 
North Adams: Ch., 48.08. Northampton: Bd- 
wards Ch, C, B. Soe., for Saluda, N. C,, 5; Sun- 
beam Circle, for S. A. Marion, Ala., 1; Miss J 
B. K., for Marshallville, Ga., 25; BD. F. M., for 
S. A. Marion, Ala., 5; Mrs. M. P., for Bibles 
for Grand View, Tenn., 1. North Andover: 
Trin. Ch., 82.50. Northboro: Ghia t8.-'S. 
for Marion, Ala., 5. North Cambridge: North 
Ave. Ch., 161.50. North Rochester: Ch.; 8.50. 
North Truro: Union Christian Ch., 1.20. North 
Wilbraham: Grace Union Ch., 9.19. North 
Woburn: North Ch., 20.65. Norwood: First 
Ch., 88.48. Palmer: Second Ch., 12. Peabody: 
South Ch., 64.49. Pittsfield: First Ch. of 
Christ, 440; French Ch., 1.10; South Ch., 6.06 
Plymouth: Ch. of the Pilgrimage, 12. Plymp- 
ton: Ch., 5.25; C. E. Soc., 3. Princeton: First 


4.45. Medway: Melrose: 


Ch., 34.92. Quincey: Bethany Ch., 50. Revere: 
First Ch., 18. Royalston: First Ch., 9.18, 
Salem: South Ch., 17.37; Tabernacle Ch., 


100.33; Miss B. P., for Cotton Valley, Ala., 5. 
Saxonville; Edwards Ch., 4.89. Sharon: Ch., 
27.75. Shelburne: First Ch., 26.25. Shelburne 
Falls: First Ch. 43. First Ch. add’l, for 
Japanese Ch, in San Francisco, 10. Shirley: 

.» 9. Somerville: Broadway Ch. W. H. M. 
S., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; West 
Ch., 8.91; Winter Hill Ch., 36c; “A Friend,” 
20. Southampton: §. S., 11.32. South Ashburn- 
ham: Peoples’ Ch., 2. South Egremont: Cl., 
2.15. South Framingham: Grace Ch., 31.45. 
South Hadley: First Ch., 14.50. South Hadley 
Falls: Ch., 31.79. South Weymouth: Old South 
Ch., 12.29. South Williamstown: Second Ch., 
1.12. Springfield: Faith S. S., for Talladega 
College, 5.84; Faith Ch., L. A. S., bbl. goods 
for Andrews Hall, Talladega College; Hope 
Ch., 10.42. Sterling: Ch., 4.50. Stockbridge: 
First Ch., 20.30. Sunderland: Dorcas Soc., two 
bbls. goods for Saluda, N. C.; Doreas Soc., for 
freight on goods to Saluda, N. C., 3.50. 
Swampscott: Ch., 17. Taunton: East Ch., 7.57; 
Trin. Ch., 71.98. Topsfield: Ch., 16. Towns- 
end: Ch., 11.36. Turners Falls: First Ch., 9. 
Upton: First Ch., 7.07. Uxbridge: First Ch., 
7.52. Walpole: Second Ch., 78.50. Waquoit: 
Ch., 4.50. Ward Hill: Ch., 1.59. Ware: First 
Ch., 20. Wayland: Ch., 23. Webster: Mrs. P. 
and friends, for 8S, A. Marion, Ala., 57.. Wel- 
lesley: Ch., 24.14. Wellesley Hills: First Ch., 
41.73. Wendell: Ch., 4.50. West Boxford: Ch., 
4, West Boylston; First Ch., 7.95. Wake- 
fleld: Ch., 22.47. Westfield: First Ch., 114.51; 
Second Ch., 18. Westboro: Ch., 1. Westford: 
L. M. S., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
West Medford: Ch., 21. Westminster: First 
Ch., 8.84. West Newbury: First Ch., 19. West 
Newton: Ch., 172.24. Westport: Union Ch., 
8.45. West Springfield: First Ch., 65; First 
Ch. H. M. Soc., 27. West Tisbury: Ch., 5.32. 
Whately; Ch., 9.27. Winchendon Centre: Ch., 
9. Winechendon: North Ch., 19. Windsor: 
First Ch., 2.85. Woburn: First Ch., 300. Mont- 
vale: Ch., 2. Wollaston: Ch., 45.92. Worcester: 
Ch. of the Covenant, 2.88; Lake View Ch., 5.85; 
Memorial Ch., 1; Park Ch., 7.28; Piedmont Ch., 
17; Pilgrim Ch., 121.50; Plymouth Ch., 25.04; 
Pion On weil. HH. We A. 163°C, EB. H., 20. 
Wrentham: Ch., 13.80. Yarmouth: Ch., 4; 
“A Friend” in Mass., 16. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Miss Lizzie 
D. White, Treasurer. 

West Newbury: First Ch., Queen Esther 
Band of Young Ladies, for Straight Univer- 
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sity, 6. W. H. M. A., 420 (of which for Sal- 
aries, 410, and for Chinese, 10). Total, $426, 


Legacies. 

Boston: Miss Maria McClure, for Marshall- 
ville, Ga., 25; Blizabeth C. Parkhurst, 15. 
Enfield: Josiah B. Woods, by F. W, Kimball, 
Trustee, 80. New Bedford: Ivory H. Bartlett, 
Jr., 1,715.83. Northampton: Wdward A. 
Brooks, 1,172.05. Northboro: Charlotte L. 
Goodnow, by Luther Conant, Pxec., 1,328.67, 
less Expenses, 100—1,228.67 (Reserve Legacy, 
$19.12), 409.55. Plymouth: Amasa Holmes, 3. 


RHODE ISLAND—$1,945.02, 
(Donations, $312.23; Legacy, $1,632.79.) 

Barrington: Ch., 6. Bristol; First Ch., 26.20; 
“Priends,”’ 15. Kingston; Ch., 82. Newport: 
United Ch., 24.70. Pawtucket: Ch., 114. 
Providence; Pilgrim Ch., 15.80; Riverside Ch., 
2.25; “A. G. T.,” 5.50. Westerly: Pawcatuck 
Ch., 15.78; 8S. S., for Bldg. Fund, Marion, 
Ala., 5. 

Legacy. 
Pawtucket: Abner Atwood, 1,682.79. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


CONNECTICUT—$4,362.21. 
(Donations, $3,887.21; Legacies, $475.) 

Berlin: Second Ch., 63.90; Second S. S., for 
Grand View, Tenn., 25. Bloomfield: Ch., 30. 
Bridgeport: Black Rock Ch., 45 (30 of which 
to constitute Rev. Henry C. Woodruff L, M.).; 
Park St. Ch., 4.38; Second Ch., 4; Italian 
Cong. Ch., 1; Mrs. Clark’s Club of Girls, for 
Furnishing Room, Saluda, N. C., 20. Bristol: 
Ch., 66. Canaan: Pilgrim Ch. W. M. Soc., bbl. 
goods for Thomasville, Ga. Centerbrook: Ch., 
3. Chester: Ch., 30; Rev. E. O. D., for Black 
Mountain Academy, 8. Clinton: Ch., 29.02; 
L, A. Soec., two bbls. goods for Grand View, 
Tenn.; Mrs. L. 8S. W., bbl. goods for Grand 
View, Tenn. Colchester: Mrs. M. T. L., 50c. 
Collinsville: Ch., 25. Columbia: Ch., 11.56; 
Ch., for American Highlanders, 2. Cornwall: 
Second Ch., 23.85. Coventry: First Ch., 18.59. 


Cromwell: Ch., 42.70. Danbury: First Ch., 
40.26. Danielson: Westfield Ch., 21.12. Deep 
River: J. BE, M., 2. Derby: First Ch., 9.97; 


First Ch. C. BE. Soe., for 8. A. Saluda, N. C.,, 
45. Eastford: C. E. Soc., 10. East Granby: 
Ch., 3. East Hartford: First Ch., 14.36. East 
Norwalk: Swedish Bethlehem Ch., 1.50. East- 
on: Ch., 10, East Windsor: First Ch., 18.91. 
Essex: First Ch., 17.50. Farmington: First 
Ch., 166.75. Glastonbury: First Ch. of Christ, 
148.75. Granby: South Ch., 16.50. Grassy 
Hill: Ch., 5. Guilford: First Ch., 80. Had- 
dam: Ch., 10. Hanover: Ch., 30,36, Hartford: 
Center Ch. Philathea Club, for Marshallville, 
Ga., 10; Farmington Ave, Ch., 148.66; First Ch., 
243.05; Fourth Ch., 120,17; Park Ch., 13.40; 
Plymouth Ch., 18; Warburton Chapel S$. §., 16, 
Higganum: §. S., for Talladega College, 10; H. 
M. Soe., bbl. goods for Grand View, Tenn. 
Jewett City: W. M. S., bbl, goods for Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Kent: First Ch., 10.58; 8S. S., for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 10. Lebanon: First Ch., 
19.44. Litehfield: L. M. Soc., two boxes goods 
for Grand View, Tenn. Mansfield: First Ch., 
2; Second Ch., 12. Meriden: First Ch., 19.70; 
S. S., 18.60; Centre Ch., 20. Middlebury: Ch; 
11.67. Middletown: First Ch., 17.96; Third Ch. 
C. B. Soc., 5.28. Milford: First Ch., 7.25. Mt. 
Carmel: Ch., 29.50. New Britain; South Ch., 
$100. New Canaan: L. M. Soc,, three bbls. 
goods for Grand View, Tenn. New Haven: 
Dwight Place Ch., 104.87; Humphrey St, Ch., 
17.20; L. M. Soe., bbl. goods for Grand View, 
Tenn. Newington: Ch., 57.10. Newtown: Ch., 
34, North Greenwich: Ch., 22.20. North 
Haven: L. M. Soc., two bbls. goods for Grand 
View, Tenn. North Stonington: Ch.,, 33.. Nor- 
walk: First Ch., 61.02; G. I. B., 25. Norwich: 
Second Ch., 82 (to constitute Rev. Herbert J. 
Wyckoff, L. M.) Old Lyme: First Ch., 38,92, 
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Orange: Ch., 53.75. Plainville: 8S. S., 10. Po- 
quonock: L. M. Soc., three bbls. goods for 
Grand View, Tenn. Prospect: Ch., 3.47. Put- 
nam: Second Ch., 23.80. Rockville: Union Ch., 
77.86; Union Ch., Helpful S. 8. Class, for S. 
A. Marion, Ala., 6; Miss Cooley’s S. S. Class, 
for S. A. Marion, Ala., 3.50. Salem: Ch., 14.25. 
Saybrook: Ch., 15.85. Scotland: Ch., 5. Sey- 
mour: L. M. Soec., bbl goods for Grand View, 


Tenn. Simsbury: L. M. S., two bbls. goods 
for Grand View, Tenn. Southington: Ch.,, 
62.75. Southport: S. S., for Alaska Mission, 
10. South Windsor: First Ch., 17.74. Stam- 
ford: First Ch., 50. Stony Creek: Ch. 16. 
Stratford: Ch., 34.25; Ch., add’l, for Porto 
Rico, 9; Miss C. S., bbl. goods for Saluda, 
N. C. Suffield: First Ch., 57.60; Helping Ten 
Circle, bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


Taleottville: Ch., 93.26; S. S., 26.74; Miss R. 
T, for Grand View, Tenn., 25. Thomaston: 
Ch., 11.79; First Ch., C. B. Soc., 10 (for Blanche 
Kellogg Institute). Thompson: Ch., 11. 
Union: Ch., 4. Unionville: First Ch. of Christ, 
40. Vernon Centre: Ch., 15. Warren: Ch., 9. 
Watertown: Ch., 77.22. Wauregan: Ch., 35; 
S. S., 10. Westbrook: Ch., 13.25. Westchester: 
Ch., 2. Westford: Ch., 5. West Hartford: 
First Ch. of Christ, 156.48; S. S., for Grand 
View, Tenn., 16. West Haven: First Ch., 20.45. 
Westminster: Ch., 2. Westport: Saugatuck 
Ch., 10.05. West Suffield: Ch., 4.25. Whitney- 
ville: Ch., 25.80. Willimantic: First Ch., 4.13. 
Wilson: L. M. Soc., bbl. goods for Grand View, 


Tenn. Wilton: C. E. Soc., for Grand View, 
Tenn., 10. Winchester: Ch., 5.31. -Woodbridge: 
Gh,, 5:26: 


Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary 
Union of Connecticut. Mrs. J. B. Thomson, 
Treasurer, 

Bridgeport: Park St. Ch. Endeavor Circle 
of King’s Daughters, for Furnishing Room, 
Saluda, N. C., 5. Groton: Aux. for Scholarship 
at Grand View, Tenn., 20. Hartford: First Ch. 
W. 4H. M. S., for Furnishing Dormitory, Talla- 
dega College, 125; First Ch. Young Women’s 
Home Missionary Club, 100 (25 of which for 
Grand View, 25 for Santee, Neb., 25 for Thomas- 
ville, and 25 for Chinese Women). New Hart- 
ford: Ladies’ Aid Soe., for Gregory Inst., 8. 
North Greenwich: Aux, for Grand View, 2.40. 
Orange: Aux., 45 (15 of which for Scholarship, 
Talladega College; 15 for Grand View, and 15 
for Thomasville, Ga.). Seymour: W. M. Soc., 
for Santee, Neb., 5. Wallingford: Aux., 75 (50 
of which for Thomasville; 25 for Santee). 
Total, 385.40. 

Legacy. 


Somers: Wm. H. Billings, 
Billings, Exec., 475. 


NEW YORK—$5,059.59. 
(Donations, $4,417.55; Legacy, $642.04.) 

Albany: First Ch., 98.74; Calvary Baptist 
Ch., C. E. Soc., for 8. A. Thomasville, Ga., 93 
A. N. H., 10. Angola: Ch., 4.95. Baiting Hol- 
low: Ch., 3.62. Bay Shore: First Ch., 8.37. 
Binghamton: Hast Side Ch. 8S. S., 4; Jr. C. EB. 
Soc., 5; Home Miss’y Soe., bbl. goods for 
Mound Bayou, Miss.; Bast Side Ch., 10.50. 
Bridgewater: ‘‘A Friend,” 10. Brooklyn: Im- 
manuel Ch., 16.72; Lewis Ave. Ch., for Salary 
of Kindergarten Teacher, Talladega, Ala., 
124.09; Puritan Ch., 43.42; South Ch., 16.06; 
South Ch. §. S., for S, A. Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
50; Tompkins Ave. Ch., 500; Brooklyn Hills 
Ch., 12; Flatbush Ch., 86.13; W. R., for Mobile, 
Ala., 10. Buffalo: First Ch., 23.55; First S. S., 
25; Pilgrim Ch., 25; Plymouth Ch., 20. Clif- 
ton Springs: “A Friend,’ for §. A. Grand 
View, Tenn., 30. Copenhagen: Ch., 12.50. 
Elizabethtown: Ch., 10. Flushing: First Ch., 
45.26. Fulton: Ch., 5.10. Gaines: Ch., 6.55. 
Groton: Miss’y Soec., bbl goods for Saluda, 
N. C. Homer: Ch., 17.60; S. S., 6.08. Hornby: 
L. A. Soc., bbl. goods for Grand View, Tenn. 
Ithaca: First Ch., 37.30. Java: Ch., 9.90. Lock- 
port: Hast Ave, Ch. and Bible School, 10. Mid- 
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dletown: First Ch. Bible School, 10. Moravia: 
Ch., 21.25. New Lebanon: Ch., 5.50. New 
York: Broadway Tabernacle Ch., 1,198.58; 
Broadway Tabernacle C. BE. Soc., for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., 25; Broadway Tabernacle Soe. for 
Women’s Work, one trunk goods, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn.; Bethany Ch., 19; Bethany S. S., 
for Fort Berthold, N, Dak., 5.84; Christ Ch., 
13.98; C. G. P., for Black Mountain Academy, 
251; C. H. D., for Black Mountain Academy, 
50. Newburgh: First Ch., 15.20. Niagara 
Falls: First Ch., 36.30. Norfolk: Home and 
Foreign Soc., for King’s Mountain, N. C., 6. 
Northfield: Union Miss’y Soc., 9.41; S. S., 3.09; 
C. B. Soc., 5.50. Orient: Ch., 29. Oswego: Ch., 
8.41. Philadelphia: Ch., 2.53. Phoenix: L. M. 
S., bbl. goods for Grand View, Tenn. Pulaski: 
W. M. Soc., bbl. goods, for Saluda, N. C. 
Riverhead: Sound Ave. S. S., 19.22. Rodman: 
Ch., 9.30; Primary S. S., 50ec. Salamanca: Ch., 
9.45. Saratoga: New England Ch., Jr. C. E. 
Soe., bbl. goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Say- 
ville: Ch., 21.76. Schenectady: Pilgrim Ch., 15. 
Sherburne: ‘Friends,’ for Nurse Training, 
Talladega. College, 450. Sidney: Ch., 25. 
Smyrna: Ch., for Printing Press, Marion, Ala., 
20. Spencerport: First Ch., 3.88. Utica: 
Bethesda Welsh Ch., 5; Plymouth Ch., 69.97. 
Wellsville: Ch., 10.15; First S. S., 4.27. West 
Bloomfield: Mrs. R. M. P., for Hillsboro, 
N. C., 10. Westmoreland: Ch., 4. Willsboro: 
Ch., 6.90. Woodhaven: First Ch., 18.62. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of New 
York. Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treasurer. 

Berkshire: C. BE. Soc., for S. A. Piedmont 
College, 13.50. Brooklyn: Park Ch., W. M. §., 
for King’s Mountain, N. C., 8; Tompkins Ave. 
Ch., Mrs. J. J. Pearsall’s S. S. Class, for_S. A. 
Grand View, Tenn., 30; Tompkins Ave., King’s 
Daughters, for Scholarship, Piedmont College, 
50; Lewis Ave. Evangel Missionary Circle, for 
salary at Talladega, Ala., 20; Lewis Ave. Alpha 
Kappa Circle, for S. A. Piedmont College, 23; 
Lewis Ave. C. E. Soc., for Indian M., 30. 
Buffalo: Pilgrim Ch., W.M.S., 10. Canandaigua: 
W.H.M.S.,75. Elbridge: Ch., 21.77. Fairport: W. 
H. M. U., for S. A. Grand View, Tenn., 10. 
Flushing: First Ch. Missionary Alliance, for 
S. A. Grand View, Tenn., 25. Homer: Aux., 35. 
Jamestown: First Ch. W. H. M. §S., for Schol- 
arship, Fish U., 50. Massena: W, M. §S., for 
S. A. Grand View, Tenn, 12.50. New York: 
Broadway Tabernacle 8S. W. W., 30. Norwood: 
We M,- S153" dan- Co RY Soe) tore rrinity 
School, Athens, Ala., 5. Orwell: W. H. M. S., 
for King’s Mountain, N. C., 5. Patchogue: W. 
H. M. S., for American Highlanders, 11.10. 
Phoenix: W. M. S., for Grand View, Tenn., 5. 
Richmond Hill: Union Ch. C. B. Soe., for 
Scholarship, Fish U., 10. Salamanea: C. FB. 
Soc., 8.50; Jr. C. DB. Soc., 5 (for S. A. Pied- 
mont College). Saratoga Springs: W. H. M. 
S., for Goodridge Memorial at Talladega, 20. 
Sayville: W. M. S., for S. A. Grand View, 
Tenn., 25. Syracuse: Geddes Ch. Lend-a-Hand 
Circle, for Santee, Neb., 6.15; Good Will Ch. 
W. G., for Scholarship, Fish U., 50. Utica: 
Plymouth W. M. S., 20 (10 of which for Am 
Highlanders and 10 for King’s Mountain, N 
C.) Wading River: Ch. and Societies, 14.03. 
Warsaw: W. U., for King’s Mountain, N. C., 
45 (30 of which to const. Mrs. Frederick B. 
Keeney, L. M.); Loyal Volunteers, for S. A 
Grand View, Tenn., 15, 


Total, 703.55. 
Total Donations from New York......$4,438.55 
Less Refunded to Poughkeepsie Ch... 21.00 
Totaly sna ete Skea Saista wire oe 00 «4,417.55 


‘ Legacy. 
New York: Benjamin Lord, 642.04. 


NEW JERSEY—$886.19. 

Chester: Ch., 17.75. Glen Ridge: Ch., 327; 
Mrs. F. WH. C., for Cutler Room, Andrews 
Hall, Talladega College, 30. Grantwood: Ch., 


. 2. Haworth: First Ch., 1. Jersey City: BE. S. 
C., 1.25. Montclair: First 8S. S., for Bath Room 
in Stone Hall, Talladega College, 25; Ladies’ 
Soc., for Gosneyyille, Ky., 5. Newark: Belle- 
ville Ave. Ch., 22.58: First Ch., Jube Memo- 
rial, 68.93; - M. U., box goods for Grand 
View, Tenn. Orange Valley: Ch., 57.10. Pater- 
son; “A Friend,” 9. Trenton: Mrs. A. R., for 
S. A. Talladega College, 5, Upper Montelair: 
Christian Union Ch.,. 180.27; “A Friend,” for 


Gosneyville, Ky., 30. Verona: First Chis 3.81: 
Westfield: Ch., 101.50. 
PENNSYLVAN TA—$218.08. 

Allegheny: First Ch., 19.40. Canonsburg: 
re fo S. GA. Marion, Ala., 1. Duquesne: 
Slovak Ch., 13. Ebensburg: First Ch., 33. 
Milroy: White Memorial Ch., 15. Philadel- 


phia: Central Ch., 113.13; Park Ch., 10. Seran- 
ton: First Welsh Ch., 5.55; Puritan Chi Ss 
Sharon; First S. S.; 3. 
tYLAND—$30. 
Baltimore: Associate S. S., for S. A. at 
Saluda, N. C., 25; Fourth S. §., 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$72. 
Washington: First Ch., 60; First 8. S., 10; 
M. W. B., for Santee, Neb., 2. 


INTERIOR DISTRICT. 


OHIO—$055.16. 

Akron: “Two Friends,” for Black Mountain 
Academy, 7; C. M. W., for Black Mountain 
Academy, 6,.. Atwater: Ch., 6.60. Aurora: Ch., 
14.25. Ambherst: Second Ch., 12. Austinburg: 
Ch., 11; W. M. Soc. two bbls. goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Bellevue: First Ch., 15. 
Burton: Ch., 1.96. Chagrin Falls: Ch., 2.60. 
Chester: Ch., 2. Cincinnati: Columbia Ch., 15; 
Columbia S. S., 5; Lawrence St. Ch., 15; Wal- 
nut Hills Ch., 59.42. Cleveland: Denison Ave. 
Ch., 8.82; Euclid, Ave. Ch., 85.95; Grace Ch., 5; 
Kinsman Road Ch., 12; Plymouth Ch., 19. 
Columbus: Eastwood Ch., 38; Mayflower Ch., 
7. Croton: Ch., 5. Dover: Ch., 16.35. Eagle- 
ville: Ch., 3.80. Edinburg: Ch., 11. Elyria: 
First S. S,, 6; Second Ch., 8.60; Mrs. W. M. S., 
for Sewing Dept., Talladega College, 50c. Gar- 
rettsville: Ch., 10. Hudson: Ch., 11.68; Wom- 
an’s Association, 17. Huntsburg: Ch., 12.68. 
Jefferson: First Ch., 25. Kent: Ch., 8. Lenox: 
Ch., 1.67, Lexington: Ch., 11. Marysville: L. 
M. Soc., bbl. goods for Grand View, Tenn, 
Mount Vernon: First Ch., 16. Newark: First 
8S. S., 10... Newton Falls: Ch., add’l, 30c. Nor- 
walk: First S. S., 2.11. Oberlin: First Ch., 
47.59; First Ch. W. M. S., for Bldg. Fund, 
Marion, Ala., 5; Second Ch., 84.43. Paines- 
ville: First Ch., 7.55. Pierpont: Ch., 5. Rad- 
nor: Ch., 20. Ravenna: First Ch. S. S., Pri- 
mary and Beginners Depts., 9.75. Richfield: Ch. 
3. Rootstown: Kingdom Extension Soc .of 
Cong’l. Ch., 8.85. Sandusky: First Ch., 5.58, 
South Newbury: Ch., 4. Tallmadge: C. BD. Soc., 
for,Indian M.,,10. Toledo: Central Ch., 30.95; 
Washington St. Ch., 12.01; Washington St. Ch., 
Marion Lawrence S. S., 50 (25 of which for 
Talladega College and 25 for Tougaloo Uni- 
versity). Troy: Ch., 3.75. Twinsburg: Ch., 
add’l, 79c. Wayne: Ch., 5. 

Woman’s Home grim nenot Union of Ohio. 

. G. B. Brown, Treasurer. 
yar Mer a First M. S., 1.50. Austinburg: 
Primary S. S., 1. Chagrin Falls: Prim. §, 8S. 
M. Band,.10. Cleveland: Euclid Ave. W. A., 
8.55; Euclid Ave. S. S., for S. A. Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn,, 10; Glenville Ch., 3.70; Puritan Ch. W. 
M. S., 3. Elyria: First W..A., 4.80; Second W. 
A., 2.30. Gomer: L. L. L., 1.44. Jefferson: W. 
M. S., 2.40. .Kent: C. EB. Soc., for'S, A. Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn. 2. Bima: WF. 8.5 -4.70. 
Marietta: First W. M. S:, 3.40. North Olm- 
sted: W. M.-S.; 1.50.. Obeérliny Second L.’S., 
4.80. Painesville:First+S. 8.7.10 (5 of which 
for S. A.*Pleasdtit Hill,“Tenn., and 5 for In- 
dian M.);'S. S., for B!yA.1 Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
6, Shandon: C, E., for 8. A. Pleasant Hill, 
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Tenn., 3. Springfleld: First C, QB, Soc,, 13 (8 
of which for 8. A. Emerson Inst. and 5 At 


Pleasant Hill, Tenn.). Toledo: Central W. M 
S» 2; Plymouth W. M. 8., 3.20; Washington 
ae A W. M. S., 12.27. Williamsfield: W. M. 
“Potal, 116.62, 
INDIANA—$44.50, 

Angola: First Ch., 10. Indianapolis: Bright- 
wood Ch., 2. .Terre Haute: First Ch., 24, 
Whiting: Plymouth Ch., 5. Winona: DIrss oY. 


for Bldg. Fund, Marion, ‘Ala., 3.50. 
MICHIGAN—$2,751.02, 
Addison: Ch., 3. Alamo: J. H. (deceased), 


Benzonia: Ch., 55, Cadillac: First Ch., 
Chelsea: L, M, 
Soe., bbl. goods for Grand View, Teun, ‘De- 
S., 40. Dowag- 


, Second Ch,, 23.16; Smith 
Memorial Ch., 20, Hart: First Ch., 10, How- 
ells: Mrs. S. EB. B., 2; Miss S. J. B11. Jack- 
son: First Ch., 16.50; L. M. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Grand View, Tenn. Lansing: Plymouth Ch; 
19.13. Middleville: Ch., 3.45. Muskegon: L. M. 
Soc., bbl. goods for Grand View, Tenn. Olivet: 
Ch., 10.04; S, S., 7.76. Perry: Ch., 1. Shafts- 
burg: Ch., 1. Romeo: Miss EH. B. D., 40. Sagi- 
naw: Thimble Club, for §. A. Hillsboro, N. C., 
4. St. Joseph: Ch., 10 (8 of which for Athens, 
Ala.). South Haven: L. M. Soe., two bbis. 
goods for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; First Ch., 4. 
Stanton: Ch., 20. Union City: “Friends,” bbl. 
goods for Pleasant Hill, Penns Che 19/99. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Michi- 
gan. Mrs. C. K. McGee, Treasurer, 

Benton Harbor: W. M. S., 5. Benzonia: W 


M. S., 8.05. Cadillac: for $8. A. Grand View. 
Tenn., 25. Frankfort: W. M. S., for Athens, 
Ala., 5. Grand Rapids: Park Ch., 25; Park 


Ch. W. M. S., for Piedmont College, 25, and for 
Grand View, Tenn., 25; South Ch., W. M. S., 
for Santee, Neb., 25. Hancock: 10, Litchfield: 
Mission Band, for §S. A, Lincoln Normal 
School, Marion, Ala., 2. Traverse City: W. M. 


S. 5. W. H. M. u. of Mich., 125.73, Total, 
285.76. 3 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ILLINOIS—$5,025.47. 

Amboy: S. S., 46c. Aurora: L, A. Soc., bbl. 
goods for Grand View, Tenn. Avon: Ch., 4. 
Beardstown: Ch., 13. Buda: Ch., 25. Byron: 
Cong. and M. BE, Ch., for Mobile, Ala., 4, 
Champaign: L. M. Soc., two bbls. goods for 
Grand View, Tenn. Chicago: First Ch., 29.19; 
Green St. Ch., 13.80; Harvard Ch. 5? W. RB: 
Soc., 4; S. S., 10; Leavitt St. Ch., 3.73; North 
Shore 8. S., 18.80; South Ch., 36.52; Summer- 
dale Ch., 8.20; Union Park Ch., 10; University 
Ch., 25.85; Waveland Ave. Ch., 3; Woodlawn 
Park Ch., 7; Dr. G. C. H., for Hospital, Tal- 
ladega College, 5; M. O. R., for Bldg. Fund, 
Marion, Ala., 8.95; “A Friend” in New Eng- 
land Ch., for Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 2, 
Creston: Ch., 1.31. Crystal Lake: Ch., 7, Des 
Plaines: Ch., 2. Dover: L. M. Soc., bbl. goods 
for Grand View, Tenn. Earline: Chr 2:or 
Evanston: First Ch., 200.55. Galesburg: Cen- 
tral Ch., 65. Galva: First Ch., 48. Hinsdale: 
Ch., 222. Wlini: Ch., 8. Lacon: Ch., 5.86. Lee 
Center: S. S., 7. Loda (Iroquois Co.) : Ch,, 12 
Lombard: First Ch., 32.85. Mattoon: L. M. Soc., 
bbl, goods for Grand View, Tenn. Mendon: 
Ch., 42. Moline: First Ch., 99.26. Morgan 
Park: Ch., 10. Naperville: Ch., 37.25. Ne- 
ponset: Ch., 5. Oak Park: North Berwyn Ch, 
2. Odell: Ch., 29.23. Oswego: Ch., 7, Ottawa: 
“A Friend,” 10; Y. W. M. Soc., bbl. goods for 
Grand View, Tenn. Paxton: First Ch., 18.63. 
Peoria: First Ch., 25. Plainfleld: Ch., 10.75. 
Quincy: First Union Ch., 54. Rockford: First 
Ch., 45; R, E., for Purchase of Lot, and Ex- 
penses incidental thereto, for Emerson Inst{- 
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tute, Mobile, Ala., 2,100; R. E., for Furnishing 
Emerson Institute, 1,000. Toulon: Ch., 10,12. 
Waukegan: Ch., 4.10, Waverley: Ch., 7.40; 
S. S., 3. Western Springs: First Ch., 52, 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Illinois, 
Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treasurer. 

Albion: W. M. S., 2; S. S., 2.20.. Avon: Y. P., 
2.20. Alton: W. S., 15.50. Chicago: Madison 
Ave. W. M. S.,, for S.A. Bish Ut; 5; New 
Kngland W. M. S., 37; South Ch. Y. iy, VEO) 
(1 of which for Fish U3 South "S.48., toy Ss. 
A. Moorhead, Miss., 80; Union Park W. Me Se 
ae Dwight: Doreas Band, 2.20. Elgin: W. S., 

5 (50 of which for Sarah BE. Bosworth Mem. 
at aoe U.). Evanston: First W. S., 100; Iirst 
Ss. for Crow Agency, Mont., 20. Grayland: 
Ww. eae 1.54. Lacon: Ve eS0Gy 2c Jue 
Grange: We M.S 405" Coe. Loda: w.S.,, 
5.50. Mendon: S. S., 11.92. Moline: Union W. 
M. S., 4. Naperville: Bible Class, for S. A. 
Fish U., 50. Oak Park: First W. S., 20.50; 
First W. M. S., 82.50 (4 of which for Crow 
Agency, Mont.); Y. L., 38; Third Ch. W. S., 
13.20. . Odell: S. S., for Crow Agency, 3. 
Plainfield: W. S., 10; C. BE. Soc., 5. Princeton: 
W. S., for Grand View, Tenn., 5. Rockford: 
Second W. S., 8.80. Shabbona: W. M. S., 5. 
Tonica: C. EB. Soc., 5. Toulon: W. M. S., 88ce. 
Wheaton: Wheaton College S. S., for Marion, 
Ala., 14.11. Winnebago: W. M. S., 2.50. Total, 
607.45. 


IOWA—$776.19. 
Allison: Ch., 14.40. 

mosa: Ch., 13.65. Aurora: 

Belle Plains: First Ch., bbl. 


Ames: Ch., 20.  Ana- 
Castleville Ch., 4. 
goods for Mound 


Bayou, Miss. Berwick: Ch., for Indian M., 
8.30. Cedar Falls: C. E. Soe., bbl. goods for 
Pleasant Hill, Teun. Cedar Rapids: Mrs. W. 
De C., for Bibles for Orange Park, Fla., 1; 
Mrs. P., 50c.; M. G., 25¢.; It. G., 25¢e.; Phila- 
thea, Club, 5 for Orange Park, Plas; “A 
Friend,” 10. Chapin: Ch., 2. Charles City: 
Ch., 26.85; S. S., 3.15. Clarion: First. Ch., 
add'l, 2. Correctionville;: Ch., 4. Creston; W. 
M. S8., bbl. goods for Beach Institute. Daven- 


port: Berea Ch., 14. Des Moines: Miss B. B., 
Pictures for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Mrs. EH. ae 
R., for S. A. Talladega College, 5.10; Plymouth 
Ch., for Indian M., 5. Dubuque: Immanuel 
German C. E. Soc., for Am. Highlanders, 5. 
Dunlap: Ch., 20. Eagle Grove: Ch., 23, El- 
dora: Ch., 4.45, Emmetsburg: Ch., 34.04 (11.74 
of which for Indian M.). Fayette: First Ch., 
8.47. Goldfield: ‘Friend,’ Box Books, for 
Grand View, Tenn. Grinnell: Mrs. BE. W. C., 
for Heating Plant for Hospital, Talladega 
College, 25. Hampton: Ch., 44.40. Hender- 
son: W. M. Soc., 1. Iowa Falls: W. M. S., 
bbl. goods for Beach Institute. Lakeside: Ch., 
2.06. Little Rock: First Ch., 6. McGregor: 
Ch., 22. Maquoketa: First Ch., 22.30; W. M. 
Soc., for Orange Park Fla., 5; Mrs. S, D. C., 
for Furnishing Orange Park, Fla., 5, Mar- 
shalltown: Ch., for Indian M., 5. Mason City: 
First Ch., 7.70. Mitchellville; Ch., for Indian 
M., 6.75. Newburg: Ch., 1.50. Nora Springs: 
Ch., 5. Oakland: First Ch., 9, Perry: Miss’y 
Soc., three boxes goods for Talladega College. 
Pioneer: Ch., 50c. Rock Rapids: Ch., 10. 
Rockwell: Ch., 10. Rowan: Ch., 15.60. Sioux 
City: First Ch., 23.19; W. M. S., box goods 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Sloan: First 
Ch. L. M. S., two bbls. goods for Beach 
Institute. South Herdland: Ch., 5. Spencer: 
First Ch., 28.87. Tabor: S. S., 10. Treynor: 
German Ch., 2.50. Washta: Ch., 9. Waterloo: 
First Ch., 35. Winthrop: Ch., "8.3 ie 

Woman's Home Missionary "Union of Iowa, 
Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treasurer. 

Burlington: W. M. §S., 5.85. Cedar Rapids: 
S. S. for S. A., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 6. Cen- 
tral City: W. M. S., 4. Charles City: W. M. 
S., 20. Cherokee: W. M. §S., 11.83. Clarion: 
W. M. S., 12.40; Jr. C. EB. for Alaska M., 4. 
Des Moines: North Park W. M. §S.,: 16.05; 
Plymouth W. M. S&S, 555. Eldora; W. 
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WwW. M. S., 10.  Inde- 
pendence: W. M. S., 2; Young Ladies’ 
Soe., 3.50; Sos ve S.A. Beach In- 
stiute, 5. Lewis: W. M. S., 5. McGregor: W. 
M. S., 5.80. Mt. Ayelet Ww. M. S., 42c. Salem: 
W. M. S., 10. Sloan: W. M. S., 31.87. .Traer: 
Ss. S. for S. A. Beach Institute, 4. Webster 


M. S., 5. Grinnell; 


City: W. M. S., 30. Whiting: W. M. S., 15; 
W. H. M. U. for Santee, Neb., 2.77. ‘Total, 
$216.04. 


WISCONSIN—$375.67. 

Amery: Ch., 7.75. Berlin: Ch., 5; Miss L. FR. 
Box Goods for Mound Bayou, Miss. Cable: 
Chi;. 2; Clinton : Ch., 3. Delavan: Ch., 5. El- 
lington: Ch., 2.74. Fond du Lac: Plymouth: 
Ch. 15: W: W. C. for Grand View, Tenn., 20. 
Kenosha: Ch., 50. Madison: Pilgrim Ch., 13.50. 
Milwaukee: Pilgrim Ch., 25; Grand ‘Ave. Ch 
52.91. Mondovi: Ch., 8.45. Orange: Ch., As 
Prescott: S. S., 5. Puleifer: Pilgrim Ch., 2. 
Racine: First Ch., 11.15. River Falls: First 
Ch. C, E. Soe. for Blanche Kellogg Institute, 
Santurce, Porto Rico, 5. Rosendale: S. S., 11. 
Wanwatosa: Ch., 50. West Salem: Ch., 15.50. 
White Creek: Ch., 1 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wis- 
consin: Miss Mary L. McCutchan, Treasurer. 

Arena: First W. M. S., 1.50. Ashland: W. M. 
S., 10. Beloit: First W. M. S., 2; Second, W. 
M. S., 2. Brandon: L. M. S., 3.53. Delavan: 
W. M. S., 3.74. Elkhorn: Round the World 
Club, 10.80. Grand Rapids: W.M.S., 5. Mil- 
waukee: Pilgrim Woman’s Aux., 6. Racine: 
First Woman’s Aux., 5; Zornitza Band, 2.50. 
Superior: Pilgrim W. M. S., 3. Trempealeau: 
W. M. S., 1.50. Whitewater: Ladies’ Union, 
7.60. Total, $63.67. 

MINNESOTA— $718.5) 

Alexandria: First oe . 62. Backus: Ch., 95c. 
Biwabik: First Ch., 3. Cannon Falls: First 
Ch., 5.87. Detroit: First Ch., 3.18. Faribault: 
Ch., 28.37. Fergus Falls: Ch., 12.60. Glen- 
wood: Ch., 10. Hopkins: Mizpah Ch., 2. 
Hutchinson: First Ch., 8. Mankato: Kerns 
Ch., 5.75. Mazeppa: Mrs. O. A. F., for Bldg. 
Fund, Marion Ala., 10; Minneapolis; C. E. B. 
Box Pictures for Moorhead Miss.< Carn isr 
Prizes, Talladega College, 10. “Wriends,” 
for Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 83; First Ch., 75; 
Lyndale Ch., 18.40; Lyndale Ch. S. S., for 
Marion, Ala., 253 Plymouth Ch., 59.26. Moor- 
head: Ch. 14.09. Morris: First Ch., 4.65. 
Northfield: Ch., 19.16. Plainview: Ch., 2.50. 
Robbinsdale: First Ch., 10.62. St. Paul: Ply- 
mouth Ch., 4.98; South Park Ch., Bbl. Goods, 
for Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Silver Lake: Bo- 
hemian Free Reformed Ch. S. Sepy chon uGuipaias 
Soe., 10. Sleepy Eye: First Ch., 10 55. Wa- 
basha: First Che 2 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Minne- 
sota: Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treasurer. 

Campbell: Aux., 2.50. Cottage Grove: Aux., 


1. .Detroit: Aux., 2. Elk River: Aux., 2. 
Excelsior: C. E. Soc. for S. A,, Moorhead. 
Miss., 5; C. E., for Porto Rico, 5. Mantorville: 


S. S., for Moorhead, Miss., 5. Marsheit : Aux., 
4. Minneapolis: Linden Hills Aux., 2; S.S., 3; 
Lyndale Aux., 12; Lyndale C. E. Soe. for 
Marion, Ala., 12.50; Park Ave. C. E. Soc., for 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 10; Park Ave. S. S., for 
Moorhead, Miss., 25 (15 of which for S. A. and 
Furnishing) ; Pilgrim Aux., 10; Plymouth Aux., 
20; Plymouth Aux., for Furnishing, Moorhead, 
Miss., 10. Moorhead: Sunbeam Circle, 2.90. 
Staples: Aux., 1. St. Paul: Pacific, Aux., if 
Plymouth Aux., 10; Mrs. C. H. H. tor S. A. 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 10. Waseca: Jr. C. E., 
2.50; W. H. M. U. of ’Minn., 123.87. Zumbrota: 
8S. S., 3.40. Total, $285.67. 


MISSOURI—$445,92. 

Cameron: First Ch., 16. «Kansas City: West- 
minster Ch., 236, Meadville: Che 14 st: 
Joseph: Ch., 41, 380. St. Louis: First Ch, 52.38; 
Pilgrim Ch’, 72.14; Union Cong’l, Ch., 4.10; 
Mrs. C., for Printing Press, Marion, Ala,, 2.50, 
Webster Groves; Old Orchard Ch., 7,50. 
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KANSAS— $117.90, f 
Atchison: Ladies’ Soc., ae Mrs. 8. Si. 4: 
Clay Center: Clarence Eastman 
+ 4. Fredonia: Ch., 5, Humboldt: “A 
i »’ 2.40; “Friend,” 16, Leavenworth: 
First Ch., 25, Ottawa: First Ch., 5, Mt. Hope: 
Covenant Circle, 15. Russell: Ch. 5. Smith 
Center: First Ch., 7, Udall: Ch., 5. Wakarusa 
Valley: Ch., 4, Wichita: Fairmount Ch, 5. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Kan- 


Mo oy ag W. Wallace, Treasurer. W, 


NEBRASKA— $428.85, 

Albion: Ch., 22.21, Arlington: “A Friend,” 
1. Ashland: First Ch., 2. Camp Creek: Ch., 
4.85. Cortland: Ch., 5. Crete: Ch., 1; First 
Ch. C. E. Soc., Bbl. Goods for Moorhead, Miss. 
Fairmont: First Ch., 41. Genoa: Miss M. A, 
P., 10. Hastings: First German Ch., 8.25. Lin- 
coln; Butler Ave, Ch., 6.30, Omaha: First Ch., 
78.36; S. S., 11.94; Hillside Ch., 3.27. Peters- 
burg: Ch., 5. Plainview: First Ch., 25. Santee: 
Indian Gifts for Building Funds, Santee, Neb., 
140.97. Sutton: First Ch., 12; German Ch., 10. 
en Ch., 17. Verdon: Ch., 16. Waverly: 

oy 6.4U, 


NORTH DAKOTA—$63.41. 

Anamoose: Ch., for Indian M., 6, Dickinson: 
First Ch., 4.34. Drake: Ch., for Indian M., 4. 
Eldridge: Ch., for Indian M., 5.76. Esmond: 
Ch., 3. Fessenden: Ch., for Indian M., 2.50. 
Heaton: First Ch., 4.50; Ch., for Indian M., 
2.50. Hillsboro: Ch., 5. Hurdsfield: Ch., for 
Indian M., 2.50. Jamestown: Ch,. 8: 8..5:, 2 
for Indian M. Melville: Ch., for Indian M., 2.01. 
Minot: Ch., for Indian M., 1.25. New Rock. 
ford: Ch., for Indian M., 7.05; J. D. L., for 
Black Mountain Acad., 3. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$335.92. 

Belle Fourche: Ladies’ Soc., for Indian M., 
5. Buffalo: Ch., 94c.  Canover: Ch. 3 
Cheyenne River: Ch., 2.13; Dakota Native Mis- 
sionary Soc. for Building Fund, Santee, Neb., 
100, Estelline: Ch., 12.32. Ft. Mead: Soldiers’ 
Chapel for Indian M., 3.85. Grand River: Oh: 
for Indian Missions, 21; Messiah Ch., for In- 
dian M., 24. Java: Israel Cong. (near Java), 
10. Lead: Ch., for Indian M., 6.40. Moreau 
River: Ch., 3.48. Orient: Mrs. R. R. G., 5. 
Pierre; “Friend,” for Indian M., 2.50. Red- 
field: W. H. M. U., 46.25. Scotland: Mission- 
fest” Ch., 30. Sisseton: W. R. and M. T. M,, 
for Fire Fund, Santee, Neb. 10. Upper 


Cheyenne River: Ch., 1.05. Vermillion: Ch., 
25; 8. 8., 15. 
COLORADO— $548.82. 

Colorado Springs: First Ch., 79.97. Cripple 


Creek: First Ch., 6.65. Denver: First German 
Evan. Ch., 10; Fourth Ave. Ch., 6; Villa Park 
Ch., 4; Plymouth Ch., 219.30; South Broadway 
Ch., 4; Mrs. M, L. D. for Hospital, Talladega 
College, 50. Greeley: First Ch., 60; German 
Ch., 5. Highlandlake: Ch., 3.90. Loveland: 
First German Ch., 15. Montrose: Ch., 15. New 
Windsor: German Ch., 15. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Colo- 
rado. Mrs. Chas. Rogers, Treas. 

Denver: Pilgrim, 5. Eaton: 10. Grand Junc- 
tion: 15.° Manitou: 10. Montrose: 15. Total, 


. LAHOMA—$22.25, 

 iuateabes St. Peter’s Ch., 1.50. Chickasba: 
First Ch., 4. Guthrie: Ch., 4.75. Medford: Ch. 4, 
Murray: Fair Plain Schoolhouse, 2. Parker: 
Ch., 1. Pond Creek: Ch., 5. 


ANA—$7. 
Soe oh aang 1. Hardin: Ch., 1. Laurel: 
Ch., 4. Missoula: Swedish Ch., 1. 


ING—$45.97, 
Niner naset Oh ek Big Piney: Ch., 2.02. 
Boulder: Ch.,. 24c. Buffalo: Ch., 1.26. 


: Ch., 34.64. Dayton: Ch., 23c. Eain: 
Che ase. Green River: Ch., 1.80. Lusk: a 
2.17. Binsdale: Ch., 45c. Rock Springs: Ch., 
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South Pass: Ch., 
Worland: Ch., 2he, 


26¢e. 


Shoshoni: Ch., 1.80, 
40¢. 


Van Tassel: Ch., 1d4e. 


PACIFIC DISTRICT, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—$32.50. 

Lincoln: Ch., 5, Fresno; Christ’s German 
Cong. Ch., 27.50. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—$763.50, 

Los Angeles: W, S., for Straight University, 
1. Redlands: Mrs, H! C. 0., 25. Santa Paula: 
N. W. B., 737.50, 
OREGON—$1382.53, 

Beaver Creek: First Ch., 7.70. Corvallis: 
Plymouth Ch., 45ce. Forest Grove: Hillside 
Ch., 57¢c. Freewater: Ch., 90c. Gaston: Ch., 2. 
Gunter: Lily of the Valley Ch., 90c. Ione: Ch, 
38. Llewellyn: Central Ch., 75¢e. Macleay: Wil- 
lard Ch., 5.25. Portland: Ger. Ebenezer Ch 
37.50; University Park Chi, °9. 
Ch., 60; First S, S., 4.51. 
WAS HINGTON— $388.37, 

Bellevue: Medina Ch., 1. 
River Ch., 7. 


” 


Salem; First 


Christopher: White 
Colfax: Ch., 10. Hillyard; Gh. 


10. North Yakima: Ch., 15 ; Moxee Valley 
Ch., 38.50. Odessa: Friedensfeld ChyeLbo? 
Quincy German Ch., 5.50, Ritzville: First 


German Ch., 10; Immanuel German Chset6: 
Salem Ger. Ch., 10; Zion German Ch. 26. 
Seattle: Japanese Ch., 6.25; Pilgrim Ch., 59.62; 
Queen Anne Ch,. 10; University Ch., 25, 
Spokane: Plymouth Ch., 9; Westminster Ch; 
25. Tacoma: East Ch., 5; Plymouth Ch., 
3. Walla Walla: First Ch., 75; Zion Chi, 7.50. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wash- 
ington: Mrs. BE. B. Burwell, Treasurer. 
WB MM. 5.27.50. 
UTAH—$5.00 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Utah: Mrs. 
O. D. Brown, Treasurer. 
Wi MW... 5: 


NEVADA—$3.00. 
Reno: First Ch., 3, 


IDAHO— $31.60. 


Boise: First Ch., 22.60. Bruneau: Ch., 1. 
Council: Ch., 7. Grand View: Ch., 1. 
ARIZONA—$10.00. 


Phoenix: H. A. G., 10. 


THE SOUTH, ETC. 


KENTUCKY—$32.00. . 
Harlan: W. W. D., for Black Mountain Acad., 
25. Ludlow: Fairview Ch., 1. Williamsburg: 
First Ch., 6, 
NORTH CAROLINA—$85.94. a 
Southern Pines: Ch., 62.50. Tryon: Ch., 23.44. 
TENNESSEE—$25.00. ‘ 
Chattanooga: First Ch., Ladies Missionary 
Union, for S. A. Fish U., 25. East Lake: du, 
M. Soc., Three Bbls, Goods for Grand View, 


Tenn, 
;EORGIA—$93.80. 
© Aflaster  Tiest. Cis. 20:  Codtrel C2, “12.60. 


Rocky Hill: Ch., 1. 


ALABAMA—$62.19. 

Childersburg & Kymulga: Chs., 3. Marion: 
Students of Lincoln Normal School, for Build- 
ing Fund, 7.40; Lincoln Normal School Thank 
Offering, for Building Fund, 1.74; “A Friend, 
for Bldg. Fund, Marion, Ala., 39.75. Talladega: 
H. C., for Cassedy School, Talladega, Ala., 9.10. 
Thorsby: Alabama Conf., 1.20. 
MISSISSIPPI—$10.00. 

Moorhead: Mrs, P., 
School, 10, 
LOUISIANA—$25.00. 

Bayou Blue: St. 
Village: First Ch., 4. 

IDA—$51.39. 
reer Yoke Union Evan. Ch., 2. Cocoanut 
Grove: Ch., 6.50. Orlando: Jr. C. E., for Tal- 
ladega College, 2; Mrs. A. L. B., for S. A. 
Talladega College, 2; Miss M. FR, B,, for S, A, 


for Girl’s Industrial 


Peter’s Ch., 3.50. Indian 
Kinder; First Ch., 17.50. 
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Talladega College, 2. Pomona: Rev. M. C. 


W., 5. St. Petersburg: Ch., 21.39. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Florida, 
Alice BE. Guild, Treasurer. 

Daytona: AUx., for Piedmont Tatiese: 5. 
South Jacksonville: Aux., 5.50. Total, $10.50. 
TEX AS—$24.50. 

Dallas: Plymouth Ch., 2.25: S. W.. Texas 
Cong’l. Association, for Tillotson College, 22.25. 
HAW AII— $206.35. 

Heeorte Central Union Chey 201.10. 
makapili: C. EB. Soc., 5.25. 


Kau- 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


Summary for December, 1910, 


Donations. occccon vaca cuwiece swiasesirea sPolshtacotm 
Legacies .... 10,049.61 


Total ..... ..» 47,761.98 


weer eee eee er eereee 


Summary for Three Months, From Oct, 1 to, 


Dec. 31, 1910. 


200 e  f5T,579.49 
PE RE SOU Oy USES 21,622.75 


Slescank of alai's, coe 3 Gio borane ei aetre $79,202:24 


Donations ..... 
Legacies 


Total 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Charles E. Hope, Treasurer 
Receipts for December, 1910 


FOR CHURCH BUILDING, 
ALABAMA—#$40.62. 


Ashland: 3.12. Bexar: 7.60. Birmingham: 
Pilgrim, 14.38. Gadsen: 1. Mobile: First, 
1. Andalusia: 2. Ashland: 2.52. Balm: 1. 
Dothan: 1. Dozier: 1. Gate City: 1. Good- 
water: 1. Headland: 2. Libert: 1. Mt. 
Carmel: 1. 

ALASKA—$2.35. 

Douglas: 2.35. 
ARKANSAS—$39.91, 


Texarkana: 39.91. 


CALIFORNIA— $1,918.16. 

Antioch: 10. Auburn: 8.55. Avalon, 8.40. 
Bakersfield: 8.40. Berkeley: North, 10; Park, 
10. Burlingame: S. S., 4. Campbell: 31. 
Claremont: 28.40. Clayton: 7. Cloverdale: 5. 
Cotati: 6. Cottonwood: 5. Dehesa: 25c. De 
Luz: 4c. Eagle Rock: 15: Escondido: 8.40; 
S. S., 96c.; ¥. P. S. C. E., 96c. Etna Mills: 
5.50. Fields Landing: 5. Fresno: Armenian 
15; German, 17.50. Fruitvale: 22.50. Glen 
Ellen: 10. Grass. Valley: S. S., 2.50; Y. P. §S. 
C. E., 2.50. Haywoods: 10. Kenwood: 10.45. 
La Canada, S. S., 5. La Mesa: 7.40, Lemon 
Grove: 1.65. Lincoln: 5. Little Lake: 1.25, 
Loda: 15. Long Beach: 4.85. Loomis: 7.50. 
Los Angeles: East, 10; First, 41.41; Olivet, 77c.; 
Plymouth, 5.60; West End, 5. Mill Valley: 10. 
Monrovia: 2.56. Nevada City: 5. Oakland: 
First, 29.97; Fourth, 25; Market St., 10; Ply- 
mouth, 40. Oleander: W. M. S., 5. Ontario: 
14.32. Palermo: 5. Palo Alto: 43.50. Pasa- 
dena: First, 39.20; Lake Ave., 54.89; North, 
6.79. Paso Robles: 1.45. Pomona: 32; Y. P. 
S. G@. E., 3.20. Redlands: First, 41.20. Redon- 
do: 2. Redwood: 25; S. S., 5. Riverside: 16.06. 
Sacramento: 24.35. San Bernardino: First, 
2.61. San Diego: First, 36; Logan Heights, 
3.08. San Francisco: Bethany, 40; Bethlehem, 
8.50; Chinese, 5; First, 64.20; Mayflower, 1.50; 
Ocean View, 5.25; Park, 50; Richmond, 15; 
Sunset, 30. San Jacinto: 166. San Lorenzo: 
4.44, San Luis Obispo: 27.55; S. S., 2. San 
Rafael: S. S., 5.25. Santa Barbara: 26.05. 
Santa Cruz: 21.50. Santa Paula: Nathan W. 
Blanchard, 500. Santa Rosa: K,. FB, §&., 20. 
Saratoga: 37; W. M. S., 8. Sherman: 12.80. 
Sierre Madre: 14.91. Sierreville: 8. Southern 
California W. H. M. U., 150. Sunnyvale: 50c. 


Tipton: 5. Tulare: 12.50. Ventura: 1.63. 
Wasco: 5. 
COLORADO—$300.62. 


Colorado Springs: First, 43.17; Second, 6.25. 
Crested Butte: 5. Cripple Creek: 3. Denver: 
First, 18; Globeville, 10; Ohio Ave:, 25; Ply- 
mouth, 33.50. Fountain: 1.20. Fruita: First, 
5. Greeley: 60. Loveland: German, 15. Mani- 
tou: 15. Minturn: 10. Montrose: 15. Pavonia: 
7.50. Seibert: 4. Stratton: 4. Windsor: Ger- 
man, 20, 


CONNECTICUT—$1,995.07. 

Berlin: Second (2), 51.89. Bridgeport: Ital- 
ian, 1. Bristol: 24. Centerbrook: 1.66. Chap- 
lin: 9.06. Chester: 10. Clinton: 14.20. Collins- 
ville: 15. Danbury: First, 40. Danielson: 
12.59. Derby: First, 13.17. Deep River: Swede, 
3. East Morris: 1.21. Farmington: §. S., 13. 
Glastonbury: First, 74.37. Guilford: First, 80. 
Hanover: 10. Hartford Center: §. S., 22.63; 
Fourth, 61.82; Pilgrim, 9; Warburton Chapel 
Sass 14. 20; Wethersfield Ave., 4.78. Kent: 7.18. 
Lebanon: 13.43. Mansfield: First, 5. Meriden: 
Center, 25; First, 13.50. Middletown: Third, 
5.35. Milford: First, Ch. and S. S., 50.28. Mt. 


Carmel: 20. New Hartford: North, 16. New 
Haven: Dwight Pl., 185.42; Bible School, 10; 
First, 93.55; Humphrey St., 8.90. Newington: 


15.53; S. S., 9.46. Newtown: 25. North Wind- 
ham: 2.72. Norwalk: First, 56.79. Norwich: 
Broadway, 280.35; 2nd, 13.76. Oakville: 6.49. 
Old Lyme: 57.25. Orange: Aux., 10. Palmville: 
8. Plymouth: 13.50. Prospect: 3.58. Putnam: 
Second, 30.26. Rockville: 83. Salem: 7.25. 
Scotland: 2. Shelton: 15.25. South Coventry: 
by E. D. Merriam, 1. South Windsor: First, 
16.36. Southington: 33.97. Stonington: First, 
40. Stony Creek: 9.60, Stratford: 1.42. Thom- 
aston: 6.45, Unionville: 20. Waterbury: Sec- 
ond, 155.98. Wauregan: 23. Westbrook: 7.95. 
Westchester: 2.10. West Hartford: First, 
69.12. West Haven: 3.80. Westminster: 2. 
West Stafford: 4. West Suffield: 2.55. West- 
ville: 6.07, Whitneyville: 13.35. Winchester: 
5.01. Winchester Center: 4.90. Windsor 
Locks: 36.28. Windsor: S. S., 3.50. Wintsed: 
eG 21.82; Second, 10.41. Woodstock: First, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$68. 

Washington: First, 60; S. S., 8. 
FLORIDA—$39.56. 

Cocoanut Grove: 5. Daytona: Aux., 2. Or- 
mond; 14.55. Phillips: 4, St. Petersburg, 14.01, 
78.80. 

Atlanta: Central, 49.50; First, 15; U 
Baxley: Mt. Olivet, 2; Ww. MU, 2. wedi 
3.30. Rocky Hill. 2, 

IDAHO—$80.30. 

Boise: 23.75. Braneau: 1.50. 
Genesee: 12.05. 
Home: 20. 
ILLINOIS—$1,553.86. 

Albion: §S. §8., 1.50; W. g., 1.50. Ashkum: 
1. Avon: 5; Y. ’P. Ss. c. E., 1.50. Beardstown: 
8. Buda: 16. Bunker.. Hill: 17.10. Bureau: 


5. Byron: 5. Chebansee: 6.07. Chica 
5; First, 20.74; Lutheran, 5; Germac 


Council: 10.50. 
Grand View: 1.50. Mountain 
Nora: 6. Priest River: 5. 


Cragin, 
Pilgrim, 4+ Green Sty 20.24; Leavitt’ St., 1.84; 
Mayflower, 4; Morgan Park, 10; North Shore, 
00; Rogers Park, 30; South, "95.28; South Y. L., 
5.253 University, 10.80 ; Warren’ Ave., 23.81; 
Waveland Ave., 12 ; Windsor Park, 10; Wood- 
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land Park, 4. Creston: 1.92. Decatur: 

Pue, S. S., 5. Des Plaines: 7.83. Souris Ikad 
Dwight: B. B., 1.50. Earlville: 1.53, Evans. 
ton: 71.20; W. S., 32.71. Forrest: 4.50. Gales- 


burg, EH. Main St., 5. Godfrey: 1.25. Gay : 
W. S., 1.05. Griggsville: 885: §, S. St 
Harvey: 11.96. Highland: 4.05. Hinsdale: 
First, 112. lini: 2.60. Lacon: 11.26. La 


Grange: 191.20; Y. P. S. C. B., 5. Loda: 32: 

S., 8.75. Lombard: 18.08. Lyonsvilles iGo5 ‘un: 
zon: 30. Melvin; 3.75. Melville: 13.06. Men- 
don: 31.50. Milburn: 8.20. Mound City: 6 
Neponset: 5. Oak Park: First, 71.32; First 
W. S., 3; Harvard S. S., 6; Harvard We: .¢: 
North Berwyn, 1; Third ’S. S., 10.46; Third 
W. S., 9. Odell: 29.23. Oneida: 16.67. Paxton: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Shaw, 25. Peoria: First 
22.50. Plainfield: 10. Polo: Ind. Pres. 2.33. 
Quincy: 32.40. Richmond: 50. Rockford: 
First, 27.75; Second, 6. Roseville: 10.65. St. 
Charles: 5.66. Shabbona: 5. Sheffield: 52. 
Springfield: Plymouth, 6. Sterling: 11. 
Tonica: Y. P. S. C. E., 4. Toulon: 34.63; W. 
S., 60c. Western Springs: 36. Westville: 5. 
Winnebago: 3.. Wayne: 3.17. Woodburn: 6.20, 


INDIANA—$601.81. 

Angola: 10. Bremen: 3.50. Coal Bluff: 12. 
Hosmer: 528.31. Indianapolis: Brightwood 
10; Union, 5. Porter: S. S., 10. Terre Haute: 


. 


10 WA—3689.74, 

Allison: 12. Avoca: German, 5. Castleville: 3. 
Cedar Rapids: 3.66; S. S., 4. Chapin: 4, 
Charles City: (2), 37. Chester Center: 5.20. 
Clarion: 37. Clinton: 7.78. Davenport: Berea, 
12. Dunlap: 5.61. Eagle Grove: 12. FEarl- 


ville: 10.75. Emmetsburg: 6.40; W. M. S., 9. 
Eldora;: 10. Fayette: 7. Fort Dodge: 22. 
Grinnel: 4. Hampton: 37. Hartwick: 5. 


Iowa City: Beth. S. S., 1. Iowa Falls: First, 
10. Keokuk: 55. Lakeview: 13. Le Mars: 4.67. 
Lewis: 5. Little Rock: 5. Lyons: 10. Mason 
City: 5.50. Maquoketa: 20. Milford: 20. Mo- 
ville: 7.50. Nora Springs: 5. Ogden: 5. 
Orient: 15. Osage: 65. Peterson: 10. Rock 
Rapids: 10. Rowan: 13. Sioux City: First, 
10.27. Stuart: 9.40. Tabor: 30.90. Treynor: 
German: 2.50. Washta: 9. Waterloo: 20. 
Waucoma: 10. Waverly: 6.20. Whiting: 33. 
Winthrop: 7. W. H. M. U., 13. 


KANSAS—$145.50. 

Athol: 2. Douglas: 8. Dover: 5. Fairview: 
Plymouth, 5. Fredonia: 5. Gaylord: 3. Great 
Bend: 7.15. Haven: 4. Kansas City: Pilgrim, 
4. Leavenworth: 20. Lenora: 6. Maize: 5. 
Onaga: 10. Oneida: 3.50. Ottawa: 5. Paolo: 
1.35. Russell: 10. Smith Center: 12. Topeka: 
Seabrook, 4. Udall: 5. Wichita: College Hill, 
16.50; Fairmont, 4. 


KENTUCKY—#21. 
Ludlow: Fairview, 1. 


LOUISIANA—$20. 


Newport: 15; L. A., 5. 


Bayou Blue: 2.80. Indian Village: 3.20. 
Kinder: 14, 

MAINE—$743.07. 

Ashland: 5. Auburn: High St. (2), 50; 
Sixth St., 7.18. Bangor: First, 26. Benton 
Falls: 2.25. Bridgton: First, 3.83. Comber- 
land Center: 10. East Bangor: 1. Eliot: 4. 
Gorham: 35. Hallowell: (2), 3. Harrison: 7. 
Kennebunk: Second, 25. Lewiston: 4. Liv- 


ingston: 2.50. Machias: 6.79. North Bridgton: 
7. Oxford: 2.50. ‘Patten: 8.50. © Portland: 
Bethel, Ladies, 10; Free, 1;. North Deering, 2; 
State St., 400; St. Lawrence, 15; Williston, 
16.38. Sanford: North, 9.45. Sherman “Mills: 
6. Southwest Harbor: S. S., 1. Thomaston: 


2. Turner: 8. Wilton: 11.75. Woodfords: 
49.94. ; 
MARYLAND—$16.01. 


Baltimore: Associate, 6.01; Fourth S. §8., 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$7, 260.96. * 

Abington: First, 24.39. Adams: 75. Ames- 
bury: Union, 5.40. Amherst: First, 72.44; 
South, 9. Andover; South, 149.50. Arlington 


‘Shelburne: 14. 
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Heights: 10. Arlington: Ortho., 37.63. Ashby: 
8 Athol: 25.59. Attleboro: Second, 215.61: 
Second 8S. S., 7.17. Auburn: 35. Barnstable: 
Cotuit, 3.99. Becket: 2, Belchertown: 11.36. 
Blandford; 5, Boston: Allston, 52.60; Baker 
4.18; Central, 360; “A Friend,” 25; Charleston, 
Winthrop, 1.65; Dorchester, Central, 10; Dor- 
chester, Harvard, 15.80; Dorchester, Pilgrim 
S. S., 6; Jamaica Plain, 2.84; Jamaica Plain, 
Central, 50; Neponset, Trinity, 14; Park St., 
93.33; Roslindale, 25; Roxbury, Highland B. C. 
A, D. B., 10; Roxbury, Walnut Ave., 250.17; 
Miss C, L. Cushing, 5. Boxboro: 5. Boxford: 
First 8. S., 10. Braintree: S. S., 10.74. Bridge- 
water: Central Sq., 16.74. Brockton: Porter. 
tvang., 100; Porter, Evang. 8.S., 9; Wendell 
Ave.,6. Brookfield: 5. Cambridge: First, 66.50; 
North Ave., 95. Campello; South, 120. Car- 
lisle: 5.78. Charlemont: 8. Chelmsford: Cen- 
tral, 10.35. Chelsea: First, 21.83; Central, 
16.60. Chester: First, 1.50. Chicopee: Third, 


6.31. Clinton: 30. Cohassett: Second, 9.10; 
Beechwood, 4. Colerain: 3, Concord: 27.46. 
Conway: 9.038. Cummington Village: 1.60 
Dalton: 217.09. Dedham: 63.63; 8S. S., 
3.77. Deerfield: Ortho., 1.40. Dennis: 
Union, 2.32. Douglas; Bast, 21.76. Dover: 
3.55.. Dudley: 12. East Falmouth: 4. 
Easthampton: First, 4.31; Payson, 15. 
East Longmeadow: First, 19.89. Edgar- 
ton: 4.30. Enfield: 44.18. Everett: Mystic 


Side, 6.65. Fall River: First, 170; Central, 54; 
Fowler, 8.60; S. S., 2.50; Miss A. H. Borden, 
25. Falmouth: North, 4.75. Farley: 1. Fish- 
erville: 8. Fitchburg: Calvinistic, 26.82; Roll- 
stone, 75.08. Foxboro: Bethany, 16.94. Fram- 
ingham: Plymouth, 16.20; South, 18.72. Free- 
town: 3. Gardner: First, 77.16. Gloucester: 
Mrs. Reuben Brooks, 10. Granby: 2.60; Y. P. 


S. C. E., 1.20. Greenfield: First, 12. Groton: 
11.72; West, 6. Hadley: First, 7.44. Hamp- 
den: 4. Hardwick: 5; S. S., 2. Haverhill: 


Center, 20; A Friend, 8: Hinsdale: First, 7.09; 
Lakeville: 8. Lawrence: Lawrence St., 20.41. 
Holden: 3.57. Holliston: 11.40. © Holyoke: 
Second, 69.92. Hudson: 25. Ipswich: First, 5. 
Leominster: Miss B. A. H. Grassie, 12. Lex- 
ington: 72.16. Longmeadow: B. A,, 34.57. 
Lowell: First, 40: First Trinitarian, 36.48; 
Eliot, 55.44; Highland, 15.30; Kirk St., 141.75; 
Pawtucket, 32.30. Lunenburg: Y. P. S. C. B., 
5. Lynn: First, 12.02; Central, 15. Magnolia: 
13. Malden: First, 100.21; Maplewood, 3.03. 
Mansfield: Ortho., 34.42. Marblehead: 17.04. 
Marion: 4. Marlboro: Union, 18. Marshfield: 
First, 12.40. Medford: Mystic Y. PSC. B...8% 
Tinion, 6.15; West, 21. Medway Village: 4.48; 
West, 3.50. Melrose: 31.20. Middleton: 5.28. 
Milford: 32.43. Millis: 6.99. Milton: First, 
9.70. Mittineaque: 17.55. Monson: 55.89. Mt. 
Washington: 83c. Natick: First, 20. Need- 
ham: A Friend, 2. New Bedford: North, 26.25. 
Newburyport: Central, 3.42. New Salem: 5. 
Newton: Second, West. 107.90; Wliot. 72.138; 
Highland, Mrs. A. F. Haywood, 10; Newton- 
ville, 65.03. North Andover: 44. North Biller- 
ica: Mrs. EB. R. Gould, 5. North Wilbraham: 
4.10, Norwood: First, 35.13. Palmer: First, 
4.84: Second, 9. Peabody: South, 79.48. Pep- 
perel: 22. Pittsfield: First, by D. M. Collins, 
15: second, 96c; French. 60c, Plymouth: Pil- 
grimage, 10. Quincey; Bethany. 61.50; Bethany 
S. S.. 5; Park and Downs S. S., 5; Washing- 
ton St., 5. Revere: First. 9. Rochester: North, 
2. Roxbury: Mrs. A. C. Thompson, 25. Royal- 
ston: 4.89. Salem: South, 6.77: Tabernacle, 
74.88: D. Choate, 2. Saxonville: BWdwards, 1.13. 
velb Shirley: 2. Somerville: West. 


5.75: Winter Hill, 12. South Ashburnham; 2. 


: h 
Southbridge: 9.50. South Hadley: 9.22. Sout 
Hedley. Falls: 26.17. South Williamstown: 
Second, 60c. Sterling: 2.40. Stockbridge: 


*irst, 10.82. Sunderland: 26.25. Swampscott: 
eae Trinitarian, 40.74; Westville S. 8. 
1: Charles M. Rhoades, 50. Topsfield: 3. 
Truro: North, 64¢. Turners Falls: 10. Upton: 
2.77. Uxbridge: 4.01. Wakefield: 7.49. Wal- 
tham; Mary A. Cumming, 2. Ward Hill; 87. 
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Wareham: 13. Waquoit: 4.50. Wellesley: 2.76. 
Wellesley Hills: 19.87. Wendell: 2.40. West- 
boro: 11.50. West Boylston: 5.40. Westfield: 
First, 52.74. West Granville: 1. Westhamp- 
ton: 14. Westminster: 4.72. Westport: 4.39. 
West Tisbury: 5.32. Weymouth: South, Old 
So., 6.56. Whately: 1.50. Whitinsville: 356.34; 
Arthur F. Whitin, 200; Edward Whitin, 150; 
Est. Wm. H. Whiten,: 100. Williamstown: 
First, 80; White Oaks, 1. Winchendon: North, 
18. Winchester: First, S. S., 10. Windsor: 
1.52. Woburn: First, 160; Montvale, 1. Wor- 
cester: First, H. H. Merriam, 10; Adams §Sq., 
10; Armenian, 5; Covenant, 1.96; Lakeview, 
3.12; Memorial, 1; Old South, 235; Old South 
S. S., 23.49; Park, 3.64; Piedmont, 12.50; Pil- 
grim, 70.15; Plymouth, 10.01; Union, 15.99; 
Mrs. Cora H. King, 5. Worthington: 4. Mass. 
and R. I. W. H. M. A., 350. 


MICHIGAN—$618.32. 

Addison: 4.95. Alamo: 5. Alpine and Walk- 
er: 70. Bass River: 85c. Benton Harbor: 38. 
Benzonia: 23.01. Cadillac: 45. Calumet: 31.75. 
Cannonsburg: 5. Conklin: 5.61. Coloma; 3.32. 
Detroit: First, 24.19; Fort St., 28. Douglas: 
2. Dover: 2. Durand: 5. Ellsworth: 2.30. 
Freeland: 5. Grand Rapids: Second, 42.33; 
South, 20. Hart: 17.35. Highland: 5. Hil- 
liards: 3.40. Jackson: First, 25. Lansing: 
Plymouth, 9.94. Sheridan: 2. Middleville: 
4.55. Olivet: 15.78. Otsego: 15.60. Perry: 5. 
Pittsford: 5. St. Joseph; 46. Saranac: 5. 
Shaftsburg: 5. Shelby: 5. South Haven: 19. 
Stanton: 10. Union City: 5. Watervliet: 9.52. 
White Cloud: 10. W. H. M. U., 31.87. 


MINNESOTA— $747.77. 

Alexandria: 42. Backus: 2.10. Baudette: In- 
surance, 400. Cannon Falls: Swedish, 2. De- 
troit: 7.50. Faribault: 11.49. Gaylord: 4. 
Glenwood: 15. Hutchinson: 10. Lake City: 
Swede, 2.10. Mahnomin: 2.30. Minneapolis: 
Forest Heights, 10; Linden Hills, 42.50; Lyn- 
dale, 15.05; Mizpah, 5; 38th St., 4. Moorhead: 
14.10. Morris: 4.65. Northfield: 14.75. Rob- 
binsdale: 7.47. St. Paul: Plymouth, 21.39. 
Sleepy Eye: 8.25. Silver Lake: 5. Wabasha: 
First, 2.45. Waseca: 25.50. W. H. M. U., 69.17. 


MISSOURI—$325.72. 

Cameron: 10. East Joplin: 
Creek: 5. Kansas City: Westminster, 180. 
Kidder: 2.75. Meadville: 9. Old Orchard: 
11.50. St. Joseph: Tabernacle, 2.22. St. Louis: 
First, 27.64; Memorial, 10; Pilgrim, 35.08; 
Union, 5.10. Sedalia: Second, 6. Springfield: 
First, 17.85. 
MONTANA—4$6. 

Big Timber: 3. 
squla: Swedish, 1. 
NEBRASKA—$480.02. 

Ainsworth: 41.04. Arborville: 
eadia: 4. Arlington; A Iriend, 1. 


3.58. Honey 


Laurel: German, 2. Mis- 


12.75. Ar- 
Ashland: 5. 


Beemer: 10. Butte: German, 9. Center: 2. 
Clay Center: 8.45. Cortland: 15. Cowles: 10. 
Creighton: 6.50. Crete: 6; German, 10. Doni- 


phan: 10. Fairmont: 42. Geneva: Miss Maria 
A. Pugsley, 10. Hastings: First, 9.63. Hayes 
Creek: 3. Irvington: 17.75. Lincoln: Butler 
Ave., 6.30. Milford: 3.90. Naper: German, 7.50. 
Naponee: 4.50. Norfolk: First, 58. Omaha; 
First, 64.25; Third, 8.50. Park: 5. Peters- 
burg: 5.46. Plainville: 80. Rising City: 9. 
South Platte: 3. Trenton: 18. 


Spencer; 2.01. 
Wahoo: 10.60. Weeping Water: 15.88. 


NEVADA—$2.15. 

Reno: 2.15. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$626.37, 

Alstead Center: 5. Alton: 2.50. 
3.30. Bennington: 5. Boscawen: First, 10. 
Bristol: 7. Brookline: 3. Candia: 6.19. Can- 
terbury: 3. Center Osipee: 4. Claremont: 2.35. 
Concord: South Bible School, 2.53; West, 2.62. 
Dover: 14. Dublin: 2. Epping: 4. Exeter: 
First, 50. Greenville: 3. Hancock: 6.50. Han- 
over: Dartmouth College, 160. Haverhill: 
First, 9. Henniker: 5. Hollis: 8.90. Hopkin- 
ton: 14. Laconia: 27.14. Lisbon: 4.55. Man- 
ehester: Franklin St., 73.18. Mason: 3. Mer- 
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rimack: 9. Milford: 6,79. Newflelds: 7.21. 
Newington: 1.25. Ossipee: Second, 3.50. Pel- 
ham: 12. Piermont: 2.15. Plymouth: 14.46. 
Raymond: 10. Salem: 5. Sanbornton: 25.50; 
Y. P. S. C. E., 7.50. Seabrook and Hampton 
Falls: 3. Surry: 1. Tilton: 40. Weare: North, 
5. West Lebanon: 16. Wolfboro: 16.25. 
NEW JERSEY—$343.68. 

Chester: 10.15. Glenridge: 185. Grantwood: 
1. Haworth: 5. Newark: Belleville Ave., 29.20, 


Orange: Valley, 30.81. Paterson: Swede, 1. 
Plainfield: Swede, 5. Verona: 5.02. West- 
field: 71.50. 


NEW YORK—$2,217.08. 

‘Angola; 3.60. Albany: First, 78.73. Arcade: 
7.20. Baiting Hollow: 12.33. Brooklyn: Flatbush, 
45.94; Hills, 15; Immanuel, 12.16; Lewis Ave., 
66.68 ; Puritan, 19; Swede Pilgrim, 8; Taber- 
nacle, 3; Tompkins Ave., 125. Buffalo: First, 
276; Pilgrim, 2008.08.53 2'95; Ye EN. B., 5; 
Plymouth, 10. ‘Copenhagen: 8.50. Cortland: 
H. E. Ranney, 100. Coventryville: 3. Crown 
Point: First, 4. Dunton: 15.05. Deasnboro: 2. 
Fairview: 1. Flushing: First, 34.91. Fulton: 
2.55. Gaines: 13.20. Groton City: 4. Homer: 
3.21; S. S., 3.84. Henrietta: 3.60. Java: 6. 
Java Village: 1.20. Lockport: East Ave. Ch. 
and §S. S., 35. Newburgh: ome New Lebanon: 
3.50. New York: Rev. W. . Beard, 8.50; Bed- 
ford Park, 7; Bethany, 48 Broadway Taber- 
nacle, 677.26; William W. Ferrier, 10. Niagara 
Falls: 26.40. Norwood: 15. Northfield: 4. 
Nyack: 6.10. Oneida Lake: 4.70. Orient: 20. 
Oswego: 4.87. Oxford: 35. Paris: 4. Philadel- 
phia: 4.75. Poughkeepsie: 21. MRichford: 3. 
Richmond Hill: 40.50. Riverhead: 18.30; Sound 
Ave., 11.04; Sound Ave. Y. P,. 8S. C. E., 18. 
Rockaway Beach: 18. Roscoe: 3. Salamanca: 
12.50. Saugerties: 16. Sayville: 27.07. Scars- 


dale: 28.15. Schenectady: Pilgrim, 9. Seneca 
Falls: 12. Spencerport: 2.33. Syracuse: 
Geddes, 7.74; Pilgrim, 5. Troy: 2.42. Utica: 


Walton: 34.25. Westmore- 
54.31. 


Plymouth, 40.51. 
land: 3. Willsboro: 6.90. Wellsville: 
Woodhaven: 10.78. Woodville: 10.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$6. 
Burlington: 1. Dudley: 5. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$173.33. 

Buxton: 2.10. Coleharbor: 5. Cummings: 
1.25. Dickinson: 9.89. Heaton: 10. Hebron: 
Bethanion, 12.50; Bethesda, 12.50. Hesper: 3.25. 
Hope: 10. Hurdsfield: Eureka, 3.10. Kulm: 
German, 15; Gnadensfeld, 10. Overly: 2. San- 


born: 12. Walley City: 27.48. Wahpeton: 
27.31. Williston: 10. 
OHIO—$799.47. 

Akron: West, 10. Atwater: 4.20. Aurora: 


10.50. Bellevue: 9.50. Belpre: 5. Brownhelm: 
4. Burton:. 1.54. Chagrin Falls: 3.80. Clari- 
don: 5.10. Chester: 1. Chillicothe: 10. Cin- 
cinnati: Lawrence St., 11; Columbia, 16. 
Cleveland: Collinwood, 8.49; Denison Ave., 
15.88; Grace, 9; Glenville, 2.70; Hough Ave., 
12.41; Kinsman Road, 4; Kinsman Road S. S., 
5; Pilgrim, 100; Puritan W. M. S., 1.36; Pil- 
grim, by Paul B. Stilson, 4. Columbus: East- 
wood, 85; Mayflower, 6.68; South, 7.50. Croton: 
5. Dover: 5. Elyria: First S. S., 4; First W. 
A., 3.40; Second W. A., 1.70. Geneva: 2.89. 
Huntsburg: 6. Jefferson: 20; W. M. S., 1.60. 
Kent: 12.66. Lenox: 1.89. Lexington: 5. Lo- 
rain: Second, 10. Lyme: Ch. and S. §S., 11.24. 
Madison: 13, Mansfield: First, 108.65. Mays- 
ville: 10; Y. P. S. C. B., 2. Mt. Vernon: 5. 
North Madison: 4.85. Norwalk: First S. S., 
8.10. Oberlin: First W, M. S., 35: First Per- 
sonal, 5; Second, 34.32; Second, S. S., 18.20. 
Painesville: First, 1.90. Pierpont: 3. Plain: 3. 
Radnor: 25. Rootstown: 5.90. Sandusky: 1.60; 
First, 2.34. South Newbury: 8. Springfield: 
Lagonda Ave., 5. Tallmadge: 16.85. Thompson: 
2. Toledo: Central, 22.20; Central W. M. S., 
11.65; Plymouth, 1.30; L. M. S., 3; Washington 
St., 8.18. Unionville: 3. Vermillion: 17.50. 
Wauseon: 11.85. West Andover: 3. West 
aerate 5. Youngstown: Plymouth §S. 
+7 10, 
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pha: 1.70. Altona: 2.70. Centerview: 50. 
Chickasha: 10. Doby Springs: 5. Forest: 5. 
Guthrie: Plymouth, 10. Oklahoma City: Har- 
rison Ave., 12. Park: 2.35. Parker: 4.78. Pond 
on 8.50. Weatherford: 10. Willow Creek: 


OREGON—$138. 

Gaston: 7.20; Y. P. S. C. B., 60c. Portland: 
Sunnyside, 40; University Park, 7.20. Salem: 
Central, 6.50; First, 48. Scappoose: 10. Sher- 
wood; 4.25. Willard: 4.25. W. H. M, U., 10. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$193.55. 

Allegheny: First (2), 55. Corry: 3. Du- 
quesne: 20. Ebensburg: First, 8. Fountain 
Springs: 3. Lindsey: 2. Philadelphia: Ken- 
sington, 12; Park, 10; Snyder Ave., 10. Ridg- 
way: Mrs. H. C.. Osterhout, 25. Scranton: 
Puritan (2), 20; First Welsh, 5.55. Sharon: 
First S. S., 3. Slatington: 2. Stockdale: 15. 


RHODE ISLAND—$285.21. 

East Providence: United, 1.95, Newport: 
United, 38.58. Pawtucket: 196.60. Peacedale: 
281. Providence: Pilgrim, 3.25. River Point: 
16. Westerly: 15.25; Pawtucket, 10.77. Mass. 
and R. I. W. H. M. A. (see Mass.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA—33. 

Greenville: 3. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$290.44. 

Canova: 21. Clear Lake: 6.75. Elk Point: 
9.60. Eureka: St. Pauls, 7.31. Fairfax: 10; 
Hope, 10. Highmore: S. S., 8.25. Hosmer: 
Horeb, 4; Kassler, 4; Immanuel, 4; St. Mat- 
thew, 4; St. Paul, 4. Houghton: 3.50. Ipswich: 
89. Java: Israel, 10. Oacoma: 7. Ree Heights: 
23 Redfield: 32.53. Rosebud: 5. Scotland: 
First German, 4; Hoffnungsthal, 4; Neuberg, 
4: Petersburg, 4; Seimenthal, 4. Vermilion: 
20. Worthing: L. A. S., 5. W. H, M. U., 32.50. 


TEXAS—$16. 
Austin: 15, Farwell: 1. 


UTAH—$45.98. 
Salt Lake City: 20. Park City: 10. Provo: 
10.98. Robinson: 5. 


VERMONT— $873.16, 

Albany: 5. Barnet: 20. Bennington: Old 
St., 18.50; Second, 60.27. Bethel: 3. Brandon: 
6. Brattleboro Center: 102. Bristol: First, 
5.99. Brookfield: East, 6.09. Burlington: First, 
144.98. Cabot: 5. Charlotte: 3.36. Chelsea: 9. 
Chester: 8.49. Danby: S. S., 10. Derby: 4. 
East Barre: 2.42. Essex Junction: 19.90. Fer- 
risburg: 75c. Guildhall: 2. Hartford: Second, 
18.42. Irasburg: 10. Jamaica: 8.80. Johnson: 
14.438. Lyndon: 3.65. Lyndonville: 10. Man- 
chester: 10. Middlebury: 10.07. Middletown 
Springs: 5. Milton: 3. Montgomery Center: 
1.45. McIndoes: 11. Newfane: 6, North 
Craftsburg: 12.75. Northfield: 17.04. Orwell: 
14.66. Peacham: 12. Pittsford: 5.64; S. S., 5.47. 
Rochester: 5. Rutland: 40. St. Johnsbury: 
Past, 5; North, 25.47; South, 55.44. Saxton’s 
River: 8. Sheldon: 7.20. Springfield: 41.37. 
Strafford: 10. Sudbury: 6. Thetford: 6.75. 
Townshend: 5.25. Waitsfield: 3. Westfield: 
4.50. Westford: 6. Westminster: 2.70; West, 
4. Windham: 5. Williamstown: 10.35. Wil- 
liston: 6. 

WASHINGTON—$491.93. 

Almira: 6. Avondale: S. S., 4. Bellevue: 12, 
Bellingham: First, 14.6€0. Cathlamet: 5.20. 
Cheney: 4.69. Chewelah: 6. Colfax: 20. Chris- 
topher: 11. Doty: 2.55. Ferndale: 8.51. Grace: 
3. Hillyard: 25. Kennewick: 6. Kirkland: 
10.40. Lake View: 1.75. Maltby: 2.50. Medical 
Lake: 10. Medina: 3. Monroe: 5. Odessa: 
Emmaus, 5. Olympia: 24.40. Puyallup: 5. 
Ritzville: First, 10; German, 10; Immanuel, 
25.60; Zion, 20. Rosalia: 248. Seattle: Brigh- 
ton, 13.20; Green Lake, 10; Queene Anne, 10; 
University, 25. South Bend: 3.° Spokane: Pil- 
grim, 15; Westminster, 50. Sylvan: 4.65. Ta- 
coma: Aki, 6; East, 3; Plymouth, 10; Swede, 
12.40. Tekoa: 10. Walla Walla: First, 40; 
Zion, 10, Wardner; German, 6. 
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WISCONSIN—$657.56. 

Antigo: 18. Ashland: 15.35; W. H. M. U., 
15.89. Beloit: First, 5; Gridley, 6. Berlin: 5. 
Brodhead: 46. Clinton: 10.90. Cornelia: Mt. 
Zion, 3. De Pere: 6. Ellington: 3.09. Fond du 
Lac: 15. Fox Lake: 4.55. Green Lake: 5. 
Hillsboro: 8. Huron: 2.05. Kaukauna: South, 
8.10. Kenosha: 21.70. Madison: Pilgrim, 15. 
Menasha: 24.65. Necedah: 358.86. Prescott: 5. 


Roberts: 25. Rosendale: 8.85. Shiocton: 3. 
Spring Valley: Y. P. S. C. B., 7.61, Sun 
Prairie: Y. P. 8S. C. E., 12.96. Token: 1.10. 


Trempillan; 2.90. Wittenberg: 4. 


WYOMING—$15.20. 
Buffalo: 15.20. 


INTEREST —$2,407.91. 

Indianapolis: Ind. Covenant, 57. New York: 
ALOT Cor, 17.62; C.D. B.,. 181.40; (M.T., Co,, 
191.59; U. T. Co., 586.30; Interest, 1,424. 
LOANS REFUNDED—$14,725.85. 

Texarkana, Ark.: 800. Fresno, Cal.: Virst, 
50. Highland, Cal.: 50. Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Plym, Bal., 2,000.; Pico Heights, 50. Oakland, 
Cal.; Fourth, 150. San Francisco, Cal,: Beth- 
lehem, 45. Pueblo, Colo.: Pilgrim, 50. Hart- 
ford, Conn.: Danish, 100. Atlanta, Ga.: Cen- 
tral, 500; Union Tabernacle, 50. Maywood, IIll.: 
100. Mound City, Ul.; 150. Oak Park, IL: 
Third, 20. Onawa, Ia.: 200. Sioux City, Ia.: 
Mayflower, 100. Onaga, Kans.: 50. Auburn, 
Me.: Sixth St., Bal. 180. Millinocket, Me.: 
100. York, Me.: 200. Bancroft, Mich.: Bal., 
90. Central Lake, Mich.: 30. Grand Ledge, 
Mich.: 50. Anoka, Minn.: First, 80. Marshall, 
Minn.: 500. St. Paul, Minn.: Atlantic, 61.12. 
East Joplin, Mo.: 5. St. Louis, Mo.: Reber 
Pl1., 70. Omaha, Neb.: Third, 740.46. Chatham, 
N. J.: Bal., 3,800. Elizabeth, N. J.: 22.75. 
Plainfield, N. J.: Swede, 300. Brooklyn, N, We: 
Swedish Pilgrim, 600; Swedish Tabernacle, 50. 
Dunton, N. ¥.: 94. Norwood, N. Y.: 250. 
Utica, N. Y.: Plymouth, 750. Columbus, 0O.: 
Bastwood, 100. Martins Ferry, 0O.: 250.15. 
Portland, Ore.: First, 82.37. Armour, 8S. D.: 


290, Chamberlain, S. D.: 50. Mitchell, S. Dye 
250. Ogden, Utah: 25. Bellingham, Wash.: 


First, 100, Everett, Wash.: First, 70. Spokane, 
Wash.: Swede, 400. Beloit, Wis.: Second, 500. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bohemian, 100. Red Granite, 
Wis.: Bal. 140. 

INTEREST ON CHURCH LOANS—$1,138.33. 

Texarkana, Ark.: 120. Atlanta, Ga.: Cen- 
tral, 157.50. Rogers Park, Il.: 100. Elkhart, 
Ind.: 115.36. Springfield, Mass.: Park, 20. De- 
troit, Mich.: Brewster, 120. Glenwood, Minn.: 
44.45, Chatham, N. J.: 12.67. Granville, N. Y.: 
27. Utica, N. ¥.: Plymouth, 67.50. Columbus, 
O.: Eastwood, 45. Martins Ferry, O.: 39.85. 
Salem, Ore.: First, 12. Sioux Falls, S. D.: 105. 
Austin, Tex.: 90. Spokane, Wash.: Swede, 32. 
Beloit, Wis.: Second, 30. 
ANNUITIES—$5,336.22. 

Connecticut: A Friend (2), 4,236.22. Pitts- 
field, Ill.: Mrs. C. A. Butler, 100. Springfield, 
Mass.: Aaron IF. & Cornelia D. Swift, 1,000. 
LEGACIES—$2,170.90. 

Saratoga, Cal.: Wst. of Mary J. Stewart, 50. 
Bethel, Conn.: Est. of Samuel S. Dunning, 
1,029.70. Chicago, Tl: Hubbard Wst., 91.20. 
Haverhill, Mass.: Dst. Miss Adelia Chaffin, 
1,000. , 


FOR PARTICULAR CHURCHES. 


ILLINOIS—$7. 

Carpentersville: 5. Oak Park: First, 2. 
MASSACHUSETTS $406.33. 

Great Barrington: TVirst, 66.50. Haverhill 
Center: 20.15. Lee: S. 8., 30. Lenox: 17.84. 
North Adams: 29.84. Pittsfield: First, 240. 
Sandisfield: First, 2. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$75. 

Keene: A Friend, 75. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$130. 

Philadelphia; Central, 190. 
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CALIFORNIA—$240, 
Calexico; 20. Etiwanda: 
Redondo: Bal., 15. 


COLORADO—$33. 
Crede: 18. Stratton: 20. 


CONNECTICUT—$352.50, 
Ansonia: German, 37.50. 
H. Catlin, 10. Southport: T, Wakeman, 50. 
Waterbury: Mrs. Mary L. Mitchell, 250. West 
Goshen: Mrs. F. D. Griswold, 5. 
ILLINOIS—$151. 
Blue Island: 75. 
Park: First, 1. 
INDIANA—$25. 
Dunkirk: 25. 
IOWA—$33. 
Belmond: 25. 
KANSAS—$30. 
Wellington: 30. 


MAINE—$15. 
South Berwick: Miss J. Sewall, 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$89. — 

Spencer: S. A. Temple, 5. South Framing- 
ham: Cynthia Kendall, 3. Sudbury: L. S. 
Conner, 25; Mrs, C. C. Thorsen, 25. Andover: 
J. H. Stone, 5. Boston: BH. F. Greeley, 10; A. 
Friend, 5; Mrs. J. L. Post, 5; Mrs. Rachael M. 
Smith, 6. 
MICHIGAN—$140. 

Grand Junction: 20. 
tons Bay: 60. 
MINNESOTA—$135. 

Minneapolis: Sywede, 30. 
eee Wisk Eee MeiU.5 we O. 
MONTANA—$30. 

Red Lodge: 30. 
NEBRASKA—$125. 

Holdrege: 100. Wahoo: 25, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$50.50. 

Concord: West, F. A. Hastman, 50c. 
Mrs. B. 8S. Hall, 50. 

NEW JERSEY—$50. 

Chatham: 50. 


25. Kenwood: 150. 
Rialto: 30. 


Meriden: Mrs, W. 


Harvey: (2), 75. 


Popejoy: 8. 


St. Joseph: 60. Sut- 


Sauk Rapids: (2), 


Exeter: 
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NEW YORK-—$871. 
North New York: Bal., 850. Spring Valley: 
20. New York: R. A. Ferguson, Ls 


NORTH DAKOTA—$70. 
Coleharbor: 30. Deering: 10. Maxbass: 30. 


OHIO—$76.56. 

Cleveland: Cyril Chapel, Bal., 
25. W. H. M. U., 26.56. 
OKLAHOMA—$50. 

Chickasha: 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$77.50. 

Ridgway: Mrs, H. C. Osterhout, 15. 
liamsport: 62.50. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$950. 

Mitchell: Bal., 950. 

UTAH—$75. 

Salt Lake City: Phillips, 75. 
VERMONT—$123.10. 


Barnet: W. H. M. S., 3. Benson: L. M. §&., 
3.50. Brattleboro: M. A. Bigelow, 3; West W. 
A., 5. Burlington: College St. W. H. M. S., 10; 
Mrs. Englesby, 25. Clarendon: 3. Cornwall: 
W. C.,'5= Dorset: W. H. M.S., 6. Highgate: 
2.60. Jericho: Center W. H. M. S., 10. Middle- 
bury: W. A. H. & M, F., 4. Newfane: H. C., 4. 
Peacham: W. H. M. S., 7. Randolph: W. M. 
S., 5. Richmond: W. H. M. S., 5. Springfield: 
W. H. M. S., 5. Thetford: North W. H. M. S., 
4. WVergennes: W. H. M. S., 4. Westminster: 
West W..H. M. &., 9. 


WASHINGTON—$170.15. 

Beach: 10. Port Angeles: (2), 35. Spokane: 
Swede, 100. Walla Walla: Zion, 25.15. 
WISCONSIN—$500. 

Eau Claire: Second, 25. Lone Rock: 50. 
Racine: First, 15. South Milwaukee: (2), Bal., 
350. Spring Valley: 60. 

WYOMING—$25. 

Shoshoni: 25. 


25; Emmanuel, 


Wil- 


TOTALS. 
Receipts for Church Building........ $50,875.02 
Receipts for Particular Churches..... 618.33 
Receipts for Parsonage Building..... 4,487.31 
Total Receipts for the Month....... $55,980.66 


Congregational Education Society 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer 


Receipts for December, 1910 


MAIN 99. 

Alfred: 2.56. Auburn: High St., 10; Sixth 
St., 1.79. Bangor: First, 17. Benton Falls: 
1.50. Bethel: 5. Cumberland Center: 5. East 
Bangor: 1. Freeport: First, 2.50. Foxcroft 
and Dover: 6.60. Gorham: 11.25. Harrison: 
8. Kennebunk: Second, 14. Lewiston: Pine 
St., 3. Machias: Center St., 3.85. North 
Bridgton: 5. Old Town: 2, Oxford: 1.50. 
Phippsburg: 2.84. Portland: State St., 185; 
Woodfords, 10.01; Ladies of Bethel, 5. Sher- 
man Mills: Washburn Mem’], 3. South Gardi- 


ner: 4. South Paris: First, 5. Thomaston: 
ae Turner: 7. Warren: 7.09. Waterville: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$435.23. 

Alton: 1.25. Amherst: C. F., 10.32. Barn- 
stead: 1.20. Canterbury: 2. Chester: 10. 
Claremont: 1.25. Concord: South, 85.65; 


South B. 8S., 2.89; West, 2.66. Dover: First, 14. 
Epping: 9. Exeter: First, 25. Franklin: 13.50, 
Goffstown: 14.70. Greenland; 10. Greenville: 
3. Hancock: 3.25. Hanover: Dart. Coll., 80. 
Haverhill: First, 4.50. Menniker: 5. Hollis: 
4.45. Hopkinton; 8. Laconia; 13.57, Lisbon; 


First, 4. Manchester: South Main St., 
Merrimack: 5. Milford: First, 6.91. 
Friend, 10. Nelson: 1. Newington: 1. North 
Weare: 2.50. Orford: 3.25. Orfordville: 1.75. 
Ossipee: Second, 1.50. Piermont: 1.75. Ports- 
mouth: Friend, 5. Raymond: 2.07. Rindge: 
3.50. Salem: 2.50. Sanbornton: 16. Sunapee: 
Friend, 2. Surry: 8. S., 1. Swanzey: 5. Til- 
ton: 20. West Lebanon: 8. 


VERMONT— $748.53. 

Bethel: First, 4. Brandon: 6. Brattleboro: 
Center, 81. Burlington: First, 71.57. Chelsea: 
4.438. Cornwall: 5. Danville: 15. Derby: 
First, 4. East Berkshire: 7. East Brookfield: 
2.50. Essex Junction: 13.27. Hardwick: 6. 
Hartford: Second, 12.28. Marlboro: 2. Me- 
Indoes: 8. Middlebury: Member, 1.20. Mid- 
dletown Springs: 3. North Craftsbury: 8.25. 
Northfield: First, 10.98. Orwell: First, 18.01. 
Peacham: 12: W. M. S8S., 4. Pittsford: 3.76. 
Royalton: 2.50. Rutland: 35. Shoreham: 9. 
St. Johnsbury: North, 25.77; South, 48.84. 
Sheldon; 4.80. Springfield: 27.58.. Sudbury: 
4. Yownshend: 7. Waitsfield: 2. Westfield: 
3, Westford; Ladies’ §, C,,.3. Westminster; 


6.31. 
Nashua: 


4 


_ Falmouth: 4. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


1.35. Weybridge: 6.75. Williamst : 
yk Might ag 3.15. . haunt 
-50. oodstock: 19.86. W 4 . 
sionary Assn., 226.68. ae eee Seis 
ee on a tee ep apt) 22. 
Onations $4,635.55. Legacy $2,328.67. 
Abington: First, 14.63." Paes First, 65 


Amesbury: 


herst: First, 44.32; Second, 6.72; North, 21.30: 
North S. S.,'3.14; South, 7.50. Andover?’ Sc’ 
103.64; South S. S., 13. Arlington: Orth., 37.63 
Arlington Heights: Ashby: 
6. Assonet: 2.45. Athol: 7.74. Attleboro: 
Second, 40.88; Second S. S., 6.27; Second S. Ss. 
Class, 10. Blandford: Second, 1. Boston: Old 
South, 1; Second Dorchester Ex, C. Day Bd., 
6; Park St., 81.67; Union, 11.47; Winthrop 
Charlestown, 1.65; Eliot Roxbury, 51.08; S. Ss, 
Highland Roxbury, 36.38; §S. S. Pilgrim, Dor- 
chester, 6; Friends, Pilgrim, Dorchester, 6.25; 
Central, Dorchester, 10; Boylston, Jamaica 
Plain, 2.84; Allston, 34.78: Romsey, Dor- 
chester, 3.76; Roslindale, 8.75; Friend, 25. 
Boxboro: 5. Braintree: First, 8.64; First S. 
S., 7.52; Friend, 5. Bridgewater: Central Sq., 
14, Brimfield: First, 10.50, Brockton: 
Porter S. S., 10; Porter, 60; Wendell Ave., 7; 
Friend, 2. Brookfield: 5. Cambridge: North 
Ave., 85.50; Prospect St., 18.62. Campello: 
South, 75. Carlisle: 4.76. Charlemont: 7. 
Chelsea: First, 18.18; Central, 14.58. Chester: 
First, 1.50. Chicopee; Third, 5.16. Chicopee 
Falls: Friends, 13. Clinton: 25. Cohasset: 
Second, 14.96. Colerain: 3. Conway: 7.90. 
Cotuit: 3.29. Dennis: Union, 2.03. Dover: 
3.50, Dudley: First, 11. Dunstable: 10.72. 
East Douglas: 11.59. Easthampton: Payson, 
10; First 2.59. East Walpole: 2. Edgartown: 
First, 3.75. Enfield: 22.09. Everett: Mystic 
Side, 5.49. Fall River: First, 148.75; Central 
47.25; Fowler, 7.50; Fowler S. S., 2.15, Farley: 
Union, 2. Fisherville: 7. Fitchburg: Calvan- 
istic, 26.82; Rollstone, 49.25. Foxboro: Beth- 
any, 14.82. Framingham: Plym., 14.45. Gard- 


mer: First, 59.25. Granby: C.. E., 3.82. 
Gloucester: Magnolia, Union, 11. Great Bar- 
rington: First, 38; Friend, 10; Friend, 1. 
Groton: Union, 54.34. Hadley: First, 4.34. 


Hampden: 3.50. Hanson: First, 3.50. Hard- 
wick: 5. Hatfield: Friends, 13. Haverhill: 
West S. S., 167, Hinsdale: First, 7.09. 
Holden; 3.13. Holliston: First, 34.38. Holyoke: 
Second, 97.15; Friend, 25. WHopkinton: 11.66. 
Housatonic: 13. Huntington: Second, 65. 
Hyde Park: First, 8.21; Clarendon, 2. Lake- 
ville: Precinct, 7. Lawrence: Lawrence St., 
15.61, Lee: Friends, 5. Lenox: 11.45. Leo- 
minster: Orth., 24.45. Lexington: Hancock, 
46.99. Littleton: Friend, 2. Longmeadow: B. 
A. First, 16. Lowell: Pawtucket, 26.60; First, 
35; First Trinitarian, 30.04; Eliot, 23.75; Kirk 
St., 18.50; Highland, 13.27. Lunenburg: C. E., 
5. Lynn: First 29.57; First S. S., 2; Central, 
10. Malden: First, 100.21; Maplewood, 2.65. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea: 4.60. Mansfield: Orth., 
30.11. Marblehead: First, 16.24. Marion: 4. 
Marlboro: Union, 21. Marshfield: First, 1.06. 
Marsbfield Hills: Second, 8.01. Medway: Vil- 
lage, 3.92. Melrose: Orth., 7.80. Middleton: 
5.06. Millers Falls: 4. Millis: 6.70. Mitti- 
neague: 17.53. Monson: Friend, 5. Natick: 
First, 20. Neponset: Trinity, 11. New Bed- 
ford: North, 21. Newburyport: Central, 55. 
New Salem: 4. Newton Center: Iriend, 5. 
Newton West: Second, 22.80. Newton: Eliot, 
84.95. Newtonville: Central, 50.64. North 
Adams: 20.30. Northampton: Friends, 60. 
North Andover: Trin., 38.50, North Attleboro: 
Oldtown, 8. Northbridge Center: 2.80. North 
North mg a ee 

Truro: Union, 56c. Nort raham: 
il Union, 5.85. Norwood: Tirst, 46.95. 
Palmer: Second, 8.50; First Thorndike, 5.65. 
Peabody: South, 51.43; Second, 70¢. Pittsfield : 
Vriend, 25; Friend, 25: First, 210; Second, 84c; 


d 
South, 6.56; French Evyang., 50c. Plainfield, 
125. Plymouth: Pilgrimage, 5. Quincy: 


Rethany, 34,50; Bethany S. S., 20. Raynham; 


‘ 
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First, 7.70. Revere: First, 7. Richmond: 


Kings Daughters, 7; Friends, 8. Royalston: 
4.29. Salem: Tabernacle, 48.88, Sandesfield; 
Virst, 1.80. Saxonville: Friend, 3.39, Sharon: 
Baraco Class, 25, Shelburne: First, 12,25, 
Shirley: 2. Somerset: First, 1.61. Somerville: 
Winter Hill, 15, Southampton: 21. South 
Ashburnham: Peoples, 2. South Dennis: 4. 
South Framingham: Grace, 19.14, South 
Hadley Falls: 9.738. South Weymouth: Old 
South, 5.74. South Williamstown: Second, 52c. 
Spencer: lirst, 15.08, Sterling: 2.10, Stock- 
bridge: Tirst, 9.47; Friend, 5. Sunderland: 
Ss. S., 15.96. Swampscott: First, 6.. Taunton: 
Trinitarian, 35.64, Topsfield: 5.50. ‘Turners 
Falls: First, 5. Upton: First, 3.30. Uxbridge: 
First, 3.51. Wakefield: 22.47, Waltham; C, PB. 
First, .15. Ward Hill: 7lc, 

Wellesley Hills: First, 17.38, 
Westboro: Evans., 35.46, 

First, 3.50. Westfield: First, 
West Granville: 1. 


Wellesley: 69.53. 

Wendell: 2.10. 
West Boylston: 
46.05; Union, 11. 
West Medford: 12. West- 


minster: First, 4.12. West Newbury: First, 
14. Westport: Pacific Union, 3.81. West 
Somerville: 3.85. West Tisbury:. 5.32. 


Whately: 5. Williamstown: White Oaks, 1. 
Wilmington: 5.03. Winchendon: North, 14.73. 
Winchendon Center: First, 4, Winchester: 9. 
S. First, 5. Windsor: 1.33. Woburn: First, 
140. Worcester: Old South, 50; Union, 12.43; 
Memorial, 1; Piedmont, 2.50; Covenant, 1.27; 
Pilgrim, 45.50; Park, 3.64; Hope, 8; Lake View, 
2.73. Worthington: 2. Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Assn., 410. 
RHODE ISLAND—$82.11. 

Barrington: 25.52. East Providence: United, 


1.26. Pawtucket: 32.06. Providence: Pil- 
grim, 2.25; S. S., 14. Westerly: Pawcatuck, 
7.02. 


CONNECTICUT—$1,484.20. 
Berlin: Second, 15.54. Bloomfield: 15. Bridge- 


port: Italian, 1. Bristol: 12. Brookfield: 
First, 35. Centerbrook: 1. Cheshire: 16.66. 
Chester: 10. Clinton: 11.33, Collinsville: 6. 


Cromwell: First, 14.24. Danbury: First, 15.36. 
Danielson: Westfield, 8.48. Darien: First, 6.25. 


Derby: First, 10.98. East Haddam; First, 
12.93. East Hartford: First, 2.20. East 
Norwalk: Swedish, 1.50. Easton: 10. Falls 
Village: 7. Franklin: 4.75; Friend, 25c. Glas- 
tonbury: First, 48.13. Guilford: First, 35. 
Hampton Station: Friend, 50c. Hanover: 5.01. 
Hartford: Warburton Chapel, 11.52; First, 


9.95; First, 176.85; Fourth, 38.89; Farmington 
Ave., 50.98; Windsor Ave., 10; Plymouth, 5. 
Kent: First, 4.64. Lebanon: First, 13.44. 
Mansfield: Second, 10. Mansfield Center: 
First, 9. Meriden: First S. S., 4.50. Mia- 
dlefield: Friend, 2. Milford: First, 11.29. 
Mt. Carmel: 12.92. New Haven: Dwight 
Place, 72.06; Dwight B. S., .2.50; Humphrey 
St., 660. Newington: 13.24; S. S., 16.68. 
Newtown: 10. Northford: 5. North Stoning- 
ton: 10. Norwalk: First, 49.66.. Norwich: 
Broadway, 58.50; Second, 3.98. Oakville: 
Union, 6.87. Old Lyme: First, 35.76. Ply- 
mouth: 12. Preston City: Friend, 5. Pros- 
pect: 2.71. Putnam: Second, 30.82. Rock- 
ville: Union, 80. Scotland: 2. Simsbury: S. 
S. and Women’s Class and Men’s Club, 26.31. 
South Britain: 3.27. South Canaan: IT irst, 4. 
Southington: 20.32. Southport: 25; Friend, 5. 
South Windsor: First, 13.28. Stoney Creek: 


Christ, 6.50. Stratford: First, 85c. Suffield: 
First, 9.22. Terryville: 80,81. Unionville: 
First, 20. Wauregan: 9; 8S. S., 5. West Avon: 


2 Westbrook: 5.30. West Hartford: Tirst, 
67.58. West Haven: First, 1.79. West Suffield: 
2. Whitneyville: 8.40. Windham: First, 28.25, 


Winsted: S. S. First, 20; C. HB, First, 10. 
Woodbridge: 4.85; S. 8., 10. 

EW YORK—$715.35, 
Laleake: First, 33.21. Angola: 1.65. Arcade: 
Virst, 3.30. Baiting Hollow: 5.69. Bingham- 
ton: East Side, 12.92. Blooming _ Grove: 
Friends, 5. Brooklyn: Flatbush, 22.97; Flat- 


bush Ave., 6; Puritan, 9,88; Immanuel, 4,0. 
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Buffalo: First, 31.50; Fitch Mem’l, 4.; Pilgrim, 
9. Catskill: Friend, 5. Copenhagen: 5.50. 
Crown Point: S. S., 5. Deansboro: 2. Flush- 
ing: First, 16.05, Fredonia: Friend, 5. Ful- 
ton: 2.55. Homer: 6.94. Lockport: Bast Ave. 
and Bible School, 10. Newburgh: First, 4. 
New Lebanon: 2.50. New York: Broadway 
Tab., 14.05; Friend, 25. Niagara Falls: First, 


12.10. Northfield: S. S., 5. Norwood: 7. 
Nyack: Central, 3.10. Osceola: 2.10. Oxford: 
Cc. B., 16. Pelham: 4.50. Philadelphia: 2.15. 


Richmond Hill: Friend, 5. Riga: 16. River- 
head: Sound Ave., 20.85; Sound Ave. S. §&., 
5.04. Rockaway Beach: 8.25. Salamanca: 16.30. 
Sayville: 12.30. Schenectady: Pilgrim, 4. Sher- 
burne: Friends, 50, Spencerport: First, 1.01. 
Utica: Plymouth, 18.41. Verona: First, 2.47. 
Wellsville: 9.64, West Bloomfield: 8.46. West- 


moreland: 4. Woodhaven: First, 4.89. 
Women’s Home Missionary Assn., 227.02. 
NEW JERSEY—$239.59. 

Chester: 5.90. Glen Ridge: 111. Grantwood: 


1. Haworth: First, 1. Newark: First, 32.39; 
Belleville Ave. W. M. U., 10; Belleville Ave., 


5.77. Nutley: St. Paul’s, 10. Orange Valley: 
hey Paterson: Auburn St., 9.75. Westfield: 
43. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—$47.50. 

Washington: First S. S., 4.50; First 48. 
GEORGIA—$38.00. 

Atlanta: First, 5; Central, 32. 
FLORIDA—$24.02. 

Avon Park: Union Evan., 2. Daytona: W. 
M. U. Aux. 5. Phillips: First, 1.50. St. 
Petersburg: 14.02. Cocoanut Grove: 1.50. 
ALABAMA—$3.38. 

Alabama App. Com., 2.38. Mobile: First, 1. 


LOUISIANA—$12.50. 

Bayou Blue: 1.75. 
der: 8.75. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$96.81. 

Alleghany: First, 12. Braddock: First, 4.60. 
Duquesne: Slovak, 6. Ebensburg: First, 10. 
Milroy: 10. Neath: 9.30. Philadelphia: Park, 
5; Central, 34.91. Seranton: Puritan, 5. 
INDIANA—$15. 

Angola: First, 5. Indianapolis: Brightwood, 
2. Michigan City: Em’, Terre Haute: 
First, 5, 
KENTUCKY—$3. 

Ludlow: Fairview, 2. 


Rocky Hill: 1. 


Indian Village: 2. Kin- 


Williamsburg: First, 


NORTH CAROLINA—$3.28. 
Dudley: 3.23. 


NEVADA—$1.28. 
Reno: First, 1.28. 


NEW MEXICO—$10. 
Albuquerque: Friend, 10. 


OHIO—$499.03. 
Aurora: 6.25. Belbre: 3, Burton: 1.64. Centre 
Belbre: 2. Chagrin Falls: 1.80. Chardon: 4.26. 
Chester: 1.50, Chillicothe: Ply., 4. Cincin- 
nati: Lawrence St., 6; Columbia, 9. Cleve- 
land: Mizpah, 10; First, 3.77; Euclid, 22.82; 
Plymouth, 6; Kinsman Rd., 4; Collin- 
wood, 8.49; Hough Ave., 6.21; Denison Ave., 
1.88. Columbus: Dastwod, 10. Croton: 1. 
Elyria: First S. S., 2. Garrettsville: 5. Geneva: 
2.04. Huntsburg: 1. Jefferson: First, 20. Kent: 
7.81. Lexington: 5. Lorain: Second C. E., 2. 
Mansfield: First, 12.09; First, 50. Marysville: 
8. Medina: First, 101.45. Mt. Vernon: First, 
5. Newark: First, 5. Oberlin: Second, 34.32. 
Painesville: First, 1.90. Radnor: 10. Roots- 
town: 3.54. Sandusky: First, 2.17. South 
Newbury: 2. Springfield: Lagonda Ave., 2. 
Tallmadge: C. B., 10. Toledo: Washington 
St., 5.68; Central, 12.76. Troy: 1.88. Wauseon: 
8. Women’s Home Missionary Assn., 69.77. 

MICHIGAN—$150,45. 

Grand Rapids: 

First, 23.63. 
Olivet; 10,04, 


Plymouth, 5. MWancock: 
Imlay City: 10. Memphis: 2. 
Perry; 1. Shaftsbury; 1. Som- 
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erset: 5. South Haven: First, 15.20. St. Clair: 
25.71. Union City: 5. Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Assn., 46.87. 


ILLINOIS—$1,125.44, 

Avon: 3.89. Batavia: S. S., 8. Beardstown: 
8. Byron: 5. Chicago: Friend: 10; Friend, 10; 
Leavitt St., 32.47; South, 18.26; University, 
9.10; Green, 5.80; Waveland, 3; Summerdale, 
3.70; Madison Ave., 5; North Shore, 100; 
Woodlawn, 38. Creston: 1.50. Des Planes: 
4.35. Earlville: 1.10. Forrest: 4.38. Harvey: 
10.66. Hinsdale: 106.53. Illini: 2. Kewanee: 
First, 41.66. Lacon: 8.54. La Harpe: Ch. and 
Ss 


. S., 15.50. Loda: 6.25. Lombard: First, 
13.33. Mazon: Park, 2.75. Mendon: 10.50. 
Moline: First, 104. Neponset: First, 5. Oak 


Park: Harvard S. S., 7; Harvard W. B. S., 2; 
North Berwyn, 1; Sixth, 3. Odell: L. M. S. 
First, 25.58. Oswego: 3. Peoria: First, 17.50. 
Polo: Second Pres., 2.34. Princeton: Dover 
C. E., 5.74. Quiney: First Union, 32.40. Ran- 
toul: 5. Toulon: 31.27. Western Springs: 
First, 26. Winnebago: First 7.05. Woman’s 
Home Missionary Assn., 386.29. 


WISCONSIN—$137.50. nie.) 
Columbus: Olivet, 110.50, Madison: Pilgrim, 
15. Milton: Friend, 1. Stoughton: First, 11. 


MINNESOTA—+$562.33. 

Ada: 5.11. Alexandria: First, 27. Biwabik: 
First, 2. Cable: 1. Clearwater: 5. Detroit: 
3.75. Faribault: 30.20. Fergus Falls: 11.10. 
Glenwood: 15. Hutchinson: First, 8, Med- 
ford: 6. Minneapolis: Friends, 120; Friend, 
25; Lyndale, 37.60; Fifth Ave., 30; Hopkins, 
Mizpah, 2; Robbinsdale First, 5.22; Forest 
Heights, 5. Morris: First, 4.64. Northfield: 
virst, 10.61. St. Paul: Plymouth, 26.71; Friend, 
5. Sauk Rapids: 4.14. Wabasha: First, 1.98. 
Waseca: 11.90. Zumbrota: 4. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Assn., 154.37. 


IOWA—$620.21. 

Alden; 8.46. Allison: 8.40. Belle Plaine: 
5. Britt: First, 8.71. Castleville: 3. Charles 
City: 20. Clarion: First, 4.13. Davenport: 
Berea: 9. Des Moines: Greenwood, 10.97. 
Dunlap: 3.26. Eagle Grove: First, 9.25. El- 
dora: Friends, 7, Fairfield: First, 20. Farn- 
hamville; 10.50. Fayette: First, 5.08. Hamp- 
ton: 25.90. Le Mars: 4.67. Maquoketa: 13.30. 
Mason City: First, 4. Milford: 12. Nora 
Springs: 3. Ogden: First, 4. Perry: 3.85. 
Rock Rapids: 10. Rockwell: 8. Rowan: 
First, 9.10. Stuart: 7.08. Treynor: 3. Victor: 
8. Washta: 4. Waterloo: First, 15. . Wau- 
coma: 2.25. Winthrop: 5.91. Women’s Home 
Missionary Assn., 347.39. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$111.11. 

Crary: First, 5, Glen Ullin: 20. 
First, 7. Hillsboro: 3. Leipzig: 
Sanborn: 7. Valley City: First, 21.15. 
peton: First, 22.96. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$95.57. 

Canova: 9. Elk Point: 4.57. Ipswich: 17. 

Women’s Home Missionary Assn., 65. 


NEBRASKA—$305.77. 

Arcadia: 8, Arlington: Friend, 1. 
First, 24.62. Burwell: 1. Center: 5. Crete: 
Friend, 10. Fairmount: First, 80. Genoa: 
Friend, 10. Hastings: First Ger., 5.55. Have- 
lock: 3.20. Lincoln: Butler Ave., 3.15. Omaha: 
First, 118. Petersburg: 2. Plainview: 25. 
Sutton: First, 12. Waverly: 2.25. 
KANSAS—$32. 

Fredonia; 2. Kansas City: First, 10. Mus- 
cotah: 4. Nickerson: 5. Russell: 5. Smith 
Center: First, 6. 

MISSOURI—$776.73. 

Kansas City: Westminster, 428. Kidder: 
2.55. Lebanon: First, 11.18. Meadville: 7. 
St. Joseph: Tab., 93.18, St. Louis: First, 125; 
Pilgrim, 109.87. 

COLORADO—$99.25. 

Denver: First Ger., 11; First Ger., Friend, 

7; Plymouth, 47.25, Loveland; 10, Montrose; 


Heaton: 
Ger., 25. 
Wah- 


Aurora: 
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sea, 9. New Windsor: Ger., 5; Ger, Iriend, 


OR LAHOMA~$13. 
ckasha;: First, 4. Kingfisher: Parker 
Metferdi-d) Weat Guthrie: 5, 


opr Rear nei 
Mantine: 1. Big Timber: 1. Broadview: 
1. Laurel: 2; Ger., 50c. Missoula; Swedish. 
50c. : 
IDAHO—$14.53. 

Bruneau: 50c. Council: 3.53. Grand View: 
50c. Meadows; 5. Mountain Home: 5. sek 


WAS HINGTON—$113.64, 

Christopher: White River, 3. Colfax: 5. 
Hillyard: First, 3. Moxee Valley: 1.40. North 
Yakima: First, 10. Odessa: Emmaus Ger., 5. 
Ritzville; Immanuel Ger., 8. Seattle: Uni- 
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versity, 15; Pilgrim, 49.94; Brich we 
3.30; Queen Anne, 10. Deeren tier 
pee ia $99.87. 

one: 3. Port : First : 
Rint k ortland; Wirst, 91.87. Salem: 
CALIFORNIA—$420. 
Benicia: iG Fresno: Zions German, 10, 
Fruita: Ger., 5. Lodi: 5. Oakland: Plymouth, 
10; Fruitvale, 10. Ontario; W. H. M. U., 10. 
Pacific jrove: Mayflower, 12.50. Redlands: 
Friend, 20. Sacramento: First, 7.50. San 
Diego: Friend, 3. San Francisco: Green St., 
: San Raefael: TFirst, 1. Santa Paula: 
Friend, 323. Santa Rosa, Todd, 1. 


MROEL UROL Cot Wwe @ xiepeied ete ah ou Rwy are Side $16,483.37 
BIUCLOH Pe Pelctite koe tr 10 8% Vile dpe a 2,328.67 
PORES SR A aclice sakch ate kecveok $18,812.04 


The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 


Henry ‘D. Richardson, Treasurer 
Receipts for November, 1910 


ALABAMA— 
Talladega: First, 4.388. Apportionment Plan, 
3.22. Total, $7.60. 


ARIZONA— 
Humboldt: SOc. Meyer: S., 2.65. Pearce: 
S., 140. Total, $4.85. 


ARKANSAS— 
Texarkana: §S., 7.30. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Berkeley: North, 15. Bethany: 3. Clio: 
2.30. Cloverdale: 13. Cotati: 4. Field’s Land- 
ing: S., 5. San Francisco: Green St., 5; May- 
flower, 4; Sunset, 7.50. Sierraville: 5. Sonona: 
S., 7. Soquel: S., 3.40. Tulare: S., 6. Pulpit 
Supply, 5. Total, $85.20. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

Buena Park: S., 2.36. Los Alamitos: S., 
250. Maricopa: S., 1.50. Midland: Lant. 
Lect., 5.51. Panama: Lant. Lect., 2.50. Sup- 
plies, 50c. Lantern Lecture, 2.73. Total, 
$17.60. 


CONNECTICUT— 

Bristol: 5. East Haven: 8.60. Hanover: 
15.26. Hartford: Park, 18.75. Manchester: 
North, 23.41. Mansfield: Second, 2. Meriden: 
First, 75. Middlebury: S., 15. Middle Had- 
dam: 2. New Haven: First W. S., 5; Pilgrim, 
88.36. Newtown: 25. North Guilford: 1. 
North Haven: 16.15, Norwich: First S., 5.36; 
Park S., 25. Ridgefield: 16.08. Seymour: 5. 
Sherman: 9. South Britain: 9. South Glas- 
tonbury: 3. Stafford Springs: 15.78. Water- 
town: 25.90. Willington: 1. Woodstock: 
14.25. Pulpit Supply, 10. Total, $387.90, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 

Washington: Ingram Memorial, 11.40. 


FLORIDA— 
New Effort: S., 1.50. 


IDAHO— & 
Central Ridge: S., 1.12. Harpster: S., 4.70. 

Hope: S., 9.60. New Plymouth: §S., 15.73. 

Pocatello: S., 10. Total, $41.15, of which 

$30.03 is C. D. Coll’n. 

ILLINOIS— 

Bowen: 10. Chicago: Union Park, 40; Taber- 
nacle S., 4.50; Lincoln Park S., 10; South W. 
S., 1; Fifty-second Ave. S., 40; Woodlawn §., 
5. Cobden: S., 7.39. Emmington: S., 10.63 
Evanston: S., 23.50. Farmington: 5.29. 
Lockport: S., 5. Paxton: 15.26. Peoria: 
First S8., 39.30. Pingree Grove: 2.10. Rock- 
ford: Second W. S., 5.68. Stillman Valley: 
Ww. S., 15. Thawville: Ww. S., 3.60. Total, 
$243.25, of which $114.08 is Cc. D. Coll’ns and 
$48.78 is received through W. HM. U. 


IOwA— 

Dewitt: 7.28. Dubuque: First S., 10.50. 
Eldora: S., 10. Ellsworth: S., 3.73. Emmets- 
burg: 6.75. Gaza: 9. Jewell: 2.50. Lyons: 
S., 10.50. Osage: 42. Tabor: 6.35. Wesley: 
Second, 1.30. Total, $109.91, of which $14.23 
1 De Coll na: 


KANSAS— 

Dial: 2. Emporia: Bethany C. & S., 3.50. 
Ford: C. & S., 5. Independence: C. & S., 7.68. 
Kansas City: First, 20. Olathe: 10, Sherman: 
Cc. & §., 2. Sterling: 6.50. Topeka: First, 5; 
W. S., 5; Seabrook C. E., 50c. Waubaunsee: 
4.25. Westmoreland: C. & S., 4.20. Total, 
$75.63, of which $22.38 is C. D. Coll’ns and $5.50 
is received through W. H. M. U. 


LOUISIANA— 
Jennings: First S., 18. Lake Charles: Wood- 
bury, 1.50. Total, $19.50. 


MAINE— 

Biddeford: Second, 6. Brewer: First, 5.78. 
Farmington: S., 2. Hiram: §S., 1.50, Lewiston: 
3, Stockton Springs: S., 1. Westbrook: War- 
ren, 20. Total, $39.28. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Boston: Old South W. S., 25; Dorchester 
Village S., 15; Shawmut, 10; Dorchester Cen- 
tral S., 8.02. Bridgewater: Scotland, 1. Brook- 
line: Harvard S., 25; Leyden W, S., 18c, Cum- 
mington: 4.50. East Bridgewater: 138.28. 
Erving: 2.60. Falmouth: Waquoit, 4.50, Green- 
field: Second, 15.28. Haverhill: West S., 4.54. 
Ipswich: First, 3. Wee: 1.50. Lowell: Kirk 
St. W. S., 2.62. Marlboro: Union §., 8. Marsh- 
fleld: 10.36. Medford: West S., 5. Melrose: 
15.60; Highlands: 24.78. Milton: 2. Mt. Wash- 
ington: 1.66. Newton: Auburndale, 98.34. 
Revere: Trinity S., 6. .Salem: Crombie St. W. 
S., 1. Somerset: 147. Somerville: Winter 
Hill, 11.52. South Hadley: 21.75. Springfield: 
First, 38.11; W. S., 5; North, 22.10.  Stock- 
bridge: C. B., 2.50. Stoneham: C, B., 25. Sud- 
bury: South, 23. Taunton: Trinitarian, 19.07. 
Tolland: 1. Wakefield: S., 10. Warren: S., 
10. Wellesley Hills: 16.51. Wellfleet: 3.90. 
West Newbury: First, 12. Williamstown: 
First, 65. Worcester: Central W. S., 2.50; 
Union, Friend, 50c.; W. S., 2.50; Hope, 10. Yar- 
mouth: §. 8; W. H. M. A, of Mass. and R. I.: 
150. Friend: 3. Total, $773.09, of which $20.00 
is C. D. Coll’ns and $216.25 is received through 
Wi... M.A: 

MICHIGAN— 

Almont: 11.50. Bronson: S., 4.02, Cooks: S., 

2. Detroit; First, 15. Eaton Rapids: S., 5.10, 
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Flint: S., 9.18, Long Rapids: Greenwood §., 
2. Port Huron: Ross Mem’], 3.75. Total, $52.55. 
MINNESOTA— 

Excelsior: W. §., 2.75. Faribault: W. S., 1. 
Grand Meadow: W. S., 1. Mantorville: W, S., 
1. Marshall: 10. Minneapolis: Plymouth, 
25.92; W. S., 5.50; Pilgrim, 9.95; W. S., 2; 
Vine W. S., 50c; Union, St. Louis Park, 10.08} 
Lyndale Ww. Sek 008 Fifth Ave. W. s., Ht 
Lowry. Hill W. S., i; Forest Heights W. Ss. 
1; Linden Hills W. S., 1.50. Montevideo: W. s. 
ih North Branch: S., 4.25. Pelican Rapids: 
W.S., 1. Red Rock: S., 92c. St. Paul: Ply- 
mouth W. S.. 4; Park W. S., 1.50; Olivet Mer- 
riam Park W, S., 2.50: University Ave. W. S., 
50c; Spring Valley S., 5.50; W. S., 3. Wadena: 


W. S., 50c. Total $105.67, of which $39.05 is 
received through W. ren OS 
MISSOURI— 

Lebanon: 6.61. Friend: 25. Total $31.61, 
MONTANA— 

Chestnut Valley: S., 5. Geyser: 1.47. oe: 
Gap: 70c. Plentywood: 10. Plevna: §., 
Two E. E.: S., 1.20, Friend: 1.05. rot, 
$21.92. 

NEBRASKA— 

Ainsworth: C. & S., 19. Crete: S., 25.46. 
Hastings: Emmanuel, 5. Hay Springs: C. & 
S., 18. Holdredge: S., 5, Leigh: S., 15.88. 


Omaha: St. Mary’s Ave., 30.25. Purdum: 5.60. 
Sargent: S., 1.58. Wahoo: S., 9.38. W. H. M. 


U.: 140. Total, $270.15, of which $140.00 is 
received through W. H. M. U. and $20.88 is 
Cc, D. Coll’ns. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 

Atkinson: 9.75. Barnstead: North, 1. Brad- 
ford: 1. Brentwood: East, 2.45. Claremont: 
4.42, Derry Center: S., 8.56. Francestown: 4, 
Gilmanton: 2.10. Hancock: 3.25. Hillsboro 
Center: 75c. Langdon: 1. Lebanon: S., 4.25. 
Lyndeboro: Friend, 1.25.. Manchester: Frank- 
lin St., 15.76. Plaistow and North Haverhill: 
5. Rollinsford: S., 5. Temple: 2.50. Wash- 
ington: 80c. Total, $72.84, of which $8.56 is 
CD. Coll'n, 

NEW JERSEY— 


East Orange: First, 8.46; Trinity, 75.65. 


Hoboken: eS Montclair: First, 150. 
Newark: Jube Mem’l, 33.99. Total, $272.10. 
NEW YORK— 

Bangor: §., 3. Bay Shore: S., 10. Bing- 


hamton: First, 2.66. Brooklyn: Church of Pil- 
grims, 41.48; Atlantic Ave. S., 11.65. Buffalo: 
First S., 10;.M. E..L. Cirele, 25. Deer River: 
S., 5. Flushing: FirstiS:, 7.93. Miller’s Place: 
S., 10... Mt. Vernon, ‘Heights: 5. New York: 
North §&.,.25. Christ Church S., 10. Norwood: 
S., 2.39. Orient: S., 5.638. Oswego: 2.48. Rich- 
. mond Hill: 5. Smyrna: 3. Syracuse: Geddes, 
_ 2.61; Friend; 1. Total, $188.83, of which $15.39 
is C. D. Coll’n and $25.00 is received through 
the W.-H. M: U. 

NORTH DAKOTA— 


Bentley: 60c. Brush Creek: 97c. 


: Buford: 
2eL.82, 


Dazey: 4.50. Fort Clark: 61c. Glen 
' Ulin: 50. Hensler: 28c. Leonard: S§S., 1. 
Mott: 85c. New Leipzig: 3.40. Regan, S,, 2.96. 


Richardton: 1.78. Ronda: 48c. Spring Creek: 


1.05. Stady, S., 75c. Washburn; 88c. Total, 
$72.76 
OHIO— 

Akron: First W. S., 2.50; West W. S., 4. 
Andover: W. §S., 4.89. Ashland: Wee Sit DO. 


Ashtabula: First W. S., 3.47. 
55¢e, Austinburg: W. S., 1. Bellevue: L. G., 
3. Belpre: W. S., 2.05. Brownhelm: W. §S., 
75e. Burton: 8.. 10; W. S., 2.85; C. W.. 40c. 
Chagrin Falls: W. S., 1.60. Chardon: W. S., 2. 
Charlestown: C. B., 56c. Cincinnati: Colum- 
bia W. S., 1; Walnut Hills W. S., 6.35; C. B., 
2. Clarksfield: W. S., 40c. Clevéland: Arch- 
wood Ave, W. S., 1.95; First S., 12.50; W. S., 
11.28; C. E., 65e; Euclid Ave. S., 57.388; W. S., 
12.50; Y. L., 5.50; Pilgrim W. S., 8.20; B. Madi- 
gon Ave, W. S,, 2.50; Puritan W. 8,, 2; Trin- 


Aurora: C. h., 
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ity W. S., 2.50; Denison Ave. W. S., 70c. Co- 
lumbus: First, 20; Plymouth W. S., 6.50; 
North W. S., 1.05; DBastwood W. S., 5. 
Cuyahoga Falls: W. S., 4.30. Eagleville: C. 
E., 50c. East Cleveland: W. S., 67c. Elyria: 
First W. S., 5.50. Fredericksburg: W. S., 1.387. 
Garrettsville: C. E., 50c. Geneva: L. G., 1.38. 
Gomer; 9.75. Greenwich: W. S., 50e. Hunts- 
burg: K. FE. S., 70c. Ironton: §S., 12; W. S., 
3.43. Kent: W. S., 55c. Kirtland: W. S., 85c. 
Lodi: W. §S., 2. Lorain: First W. S., 3. Madi- 
son: W. S., 1.25. Marietta: First W. S., 6.12; 
C. E., 1.50; Oak Grove W. S., 90c. Marysville: 
W. S., 2.80. Medina: W. S., 8.40. Mount Ver- 
non: W. S., 4. Newark: Plymouth W. S., 75c. 
North Olmstead: W. S., 80c. Oberlin: First 
Cc. H., 1; Friend, 2; Second, 14.70; L.-S., 7.50. 
Painesville: First W..S., 5.75, Pittsfield: W. 
S., 50c. Richfield: W. S., 1.75. Ruggles: W. 
S., 1.20. Sandusky: 1.61. Springfield: First 
W. S., 8.04; Lagonda Ave. §S., 5. Strongsville: 
W. S., 1.20. Sylvania: W. S., 1. Tallmadge: 
W. S., 5.55. Toledo: Second, J. M. C., 2.50; 
Washington St. W. S., 3.50. Twinsburg: Ww 
S:, 1.893 C_ oB,, -1.44. "Wauseon: Wee 2.27. 
Wayne: W. S., 1.52. West, Williamsfield: W. S. 
1.20. Windham: W. S., 2. York: W. S., 1.20. 
Youngstown: Elm W. §&., 1.70. Association: 
Friend, 5. .Total, $355.62, of which $62.38 is 
Cc. D, Coll’ns and $205.68 is received through 
WW. Bee Gs 


OKLAHOMA— 

Gate: S., 65c. Guthrie: West C. & S., 5. 
Harper: S., 20c. Total $5.85, of which $5.00 is 
€. D, Coll’n, 

OREGON— 


Comstock: Coll’n, 1.86. Hillsboro: 5.. Hub- 
bard: 2.50. Ingle Chapel: S., Oregon 
City: C. & S., 33.36. St. Johns, 8., 3. Salem: 
First S., 25. Table Rock: S., 1.28. Apportion- 
ment, 3.86. Total $83.41. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 


Clifford: Welsh Hill S., 3. Edwardsville: 
Bethesda S., 2.45. McKeesport: Swedish S., 
2.35. Randolph: 5. Scranton: Plymouth S., 


30. Total $42.80. 


RHODE ISLAND— 
Providence: Union, 17.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Ada: 2.50. Belle Fourche: Friend, 1. 
fax: Hope, 5; Bethlehem, 5. 
Henry: 65c. Hermosa: T5c. 
man, 10. Total $25.90. 
TENNESSEE— 

East Lake: 1.66. 
TEXAS— 

Farwell: 8. Friona: 
29. Total $38.60. 
UTAH— 

Friend, 1; Tic. 
VERMONT— 

Albany: 3; S., 1. 
Falls: 26.07. 


Fair- 
Fruitdale: 1. 
Parkston: Ger- 


1.60. 


Pulpit Supply, 


Barre: §., 12.37. Bellows 
Fair Haven: First S., 4.28. Iras- 


burg: 3. Leicester: 1. Morgan: 1.67, New- 
fane: 7. Townshend: 9. West Rutland: 2.70. 
Total $71.09. 
WASHINGTON— | 

Arcadia: S., 2.50. Bingen: S., 2.02. Birm- 
ingham: §., 45c. Cathlamet: §8., 2.60. Eagle 


Harbor: S., 4. Elk: §., 
S., 6.50. Koatnie: 
Lake: S., 5. Lopez: 


2.55. Five Mile Prairie: 
3.35. Loomis: 10. Loon 

S., 6.80; Metaline: 56c. 
North Yakima: S., 37.85. Odessa: Friedens- 
feld §S., 1.80. Plainview: S., 35c. Ritzville: 
Zion, 13; C. E., 3.66. Silvana: S., 5.06. Spokane: 
Westminster, 10, Friend, 5. Supplies, 3.89. 
W. H. M. U., 50. Total $176.44, of which $72.81 
is C, D. Coll’ns and $58.66 is received through 
W. 4H. M. U. 

Total $3,734.17, of which $393.04 is C. D. 
Coll’ns and $788.92 is received through W. H. 
M. U. 

During the month the Society has aided 42 
schools, of which 253 were newly organized, 


Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer _ 


Receipts for the closing months, 1910 


ALABAMA—$26.70. 


Alabama Conference, 1.33, Al f 
Churches, 5.97. Birmingham: Rey. F. hoe 
land, 1. Florala: Rev. John R, Stewart, 1.50. 
Henagar: Rev. J. J. Brown, 1. Midland City: 
Christian Hill, 1. Millerville: Rey. James H, 
Cole, 2. Mobile: First, 1. Thorsby: Rey, B. 
W. Butler, 5. Union: 6.90, 


ARIZONA—$30.25. 
Prescott: 29.25. Rey. Herbert Lathe, 1, 


CALIFORNIA—$337.22. 
Berkeley: Miss Martin, 1. Fresno: Christ’s 
rman, 5. Los Angeles: Pico Heights §S. Sa 
4.50, Oleander: 2.50. Oroville: First, 15. 
Sacramento: “A Friend,” 20c. San Diego: 
Miss Thatcher, 5. Santa Barbara: Miss 
Montgomery, 2. San Francisco: Miss Burdick, 
San Jose: Mrs. Hills, 3. San Ysidro: Rev. 
Josiah Poeton, 1.10. Santa Paula: Mr. Blanch- 
ard, 117. Ministerial Relief Assn. of No. Cal., 


71.50. Ministerial Relief Assn. of So, Cal., 
108.42. 


COLORADO—$265.95. 
Boulder: Rey. Henry H. Walker, 2. Colo- 


rado Springs: First, 42.70; Mr. Noyes, 2; Sec- 
ond, 2.20. Craig: 3. Crested Butte: 5. Den- 
ver: Mrs. Boller, 1; Boulevard, 2; City Park, 
1.60; First, 8; Fourth Avenue, 4; German 
Evang’l, 10; Ohio, 10; Plymouth, 105.40; Mr. 
Sweet, 25. Fort Collins: Mrs. Kinghorn, 1, 
Longmont: First, 4.55. Loveland: First Ger- 
man, 5. Montrose: Union, 5.50. New Wind- 
sor: German, 15. Rocky Ford: German, 10; 
Mrs. St. John, 1. 


CONNECTICUT —$771.50. 

Andover; 3; Mrs. Skinner, 10. Bristol: Rev. 
Ernest L, Wismer, 10. Burlington: 2.60. 
Canaan; Mr. Barnes, 15. Centerbrook: 33c. 
Danbury: First, 78.98. Danielson: Mr. and 
Mrs. Greene, 2. Derby: First, 19.14. East- 
ford: 5. Easton: 5. Fairfield: Miss Burr, 1. 
Farmington: Mrs. Keep, 20. Glastonbury: 
First Ch. of Christ, 21.87. Greenwich: Dr, 
Hitcheock, 10; Mr, Mead, 5. Hampton: Mrs, 
Seribner, 50c, Hartford: Mr. Collins, 10; Mr. 
Cooley, 25; Rev. Jas. W. Cooper, 5; Fourth, 
15.98; Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, 5; Rev. R. 
W. Roundy, 3; Windsor, Ave., 11. Ivoryton: 
Mrs. Northrop, 25. Jewitt City: Mrs. Pauton, 
L Litchfield: Miss Smith, 2. Mansfield: 
TVirst, 2.50. Mansfield Center: First S. S., 3. 
Meriden: Center, 5. Middle Haddam: 1.25. 
Middletown: Mr. Bunce, 10. Montville: 2. 
New Britain: Miss Eastman, 5. New Haven: 
Mr. Baldwin, 100; Miss Gilman, 2; Humphrey 
St., 2.40; Rev. Clair F. Luther, 1. Newington: 
7.44. New London: Miss Bond, 10; Second 
S. S., 10.21. North Haven: 12.68. North Ston- 
ington: 4.25. North Westchester: Mr. Norton, 
2. North Windbam: 70c. Norwich: Mrs. Gul- 
liver, 2; Park, 17. Old Lyme: First, 19.15. 
Orange: 19.25. Plymouth: 12.50. Saybrook: 
Miss Acton, 25. Scotland: 2. Somers: Mrs. 
Russel, 1, South Canaan: First, 3. South 
Norwalk: “A Minister’s Daughter,” 5. Ston- 
ington: First, 10. Unionville: First, 8. Wa- 
terbury: Bunker Hill, 2; Miss Chase, 25; Mrs. 
Kimball, 50. Watertown: 21. Wauregan: 7. 
West Avon, ‘Friend,’ 5. Westbrook: 5. 
West Hartford: First Ch. of Christ, 22.07. 
Westport: Miss Rowell, 3. Windsor Locks: 


Miss Chaffee, 5; Miss Coffin, 3. Whitneyville: 


5.70. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$28.21, 
Washington: Miss Davison, 25 HASSE 10 


First S. S., 3; Ingram Memorial, 4.56; Ply- 
mouth, 3.65; Miss Taylor, 5. 


FLORIDA—$68.71. 

Bradentown: Mrs. Hawley, 10. Cocoanut 
Grove: 50c. Daytona: First, 22.21. St. Peters- 
burg, 14. Tampa: Mrs. Dinwoodie, 7. Tar- 
pon Springs: Mrs. Bigelow, 2. Woman’s |! 
Home Missionary Union: (Daytona Aux., 6; 
Jacksonville Aux., 5; Aux. of Lake Helen, 
3), 13. 

Georgia—$38.01. 

Atlanta; Central, 19.01; Ladies’ Miss Soc» of 
Central, 5; First, 5. Baxley: “Friendship,” 2. 
Harrison: Rey. A. S. Scott, 1. Nicholls: Rey. 


J. Davis, 1. Thebes: Miss Ilsley, 4. Way- 
eross: 1. 


IDAHO—$16.15. 
Brueau: 30c. Council: 2. Grand View: 30c. 


Mountain Home: 3; Rey. Chas. BE. Mason, 1. 
Weismer: 9.55. 


ILLINOIS—$285.55. 

Albion: Rey. Frank B. Hines, 1.10. Amboy: 
Rey. Thos. A. Stubbins, 1. Annawan: 1. 
Antioch: Millburn, 9. Batavia: Mrs. Patter- 
son, 10. Bondville: Mr. Scott, 5. Canton: 4.52, 
Champaign: First, 13; Rev. John A. Holmes, 5. 
Chicago; Rey. John Best, 1; C. EB. S. of New 
England, 23.80; Pilgrim Mayflower Miss. Soc., 
1; South, 5.61; University, 4.70. Clifton: Rev. 
W. H, Stubbins, 1. Decatur: First, 9. E. 
Princeton: Mrs, Clapp, 1. Elgin: First, 15; 
Rev. Chas. M. Morgan, 1. Galesburg: Rev. 
Thos. McClelland, 1. Godfrey: Rev. H. A. 
Cotton, 1. Hinsdale: 66.60. Mllini: 3. Mel- 
ville: 1.35. Mendon: 6.30. Oak Park: Rey. O. 
C. Grauer, 1; W. M. S. of Harvard, 3; Mrs. 
Holley, 10. Odell: 18.27. Ottawa: First, 9. 
Paxton: Mrs. Shaw, 5. Peoria: First, 5; 
Union, 20. Somonauk: Rey. F. F. Farrington, 
3. Sycamore: Miss Wood, 5. Whiteflock: 4.30. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union (W. M. S. 
of Elgin, 10), 10. 


INDIANA—$50.05. 

Angola: First, 5. Indianapolis: Brightwood, 
1. Knox: Mrs. Grist, 1. Porter: S. S., 2.70. 
Central Association, 15.85. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, 25. 


IOWA—$149.62. ' 

Aplington: Mr. Brinkman, 1. Aurora: Castle- 
ville, 1. Avoca: German, 5, Cedar Rapids: 
Mr. Runkle, 1. Chapin: 85c. | Davenport: 
Berea, 2. Des Moines: Greenwood, 5.50; Rev. 
Chas. BE. Lynde, 1. Dubuque: Mrs. Beach, 1; 
Mrs. Williams, 1. Dunlap: 4.02. Eldora: 
Mrs. Duren, 5. Essex: Mrs. Moore, 1. Farn- 
hamville: 3; Mr. Northrop, 5. Hampton: 7.40. 
Iowa City: Mrs. Ijams, 2. Towa Falls: 4.60. 
LeMars: 4.67. Maquoketa: First, 3. Milford: 
First, 9.20. Minden: German, 5. Muscatine: 
German §8. S., 6. Ogden: First, 1. Oskaloosa: 
First, 7.77. Perry: 2.77. Red Oak: Mrs. Clark, 
5. Rockwell: 5. Rowan: 2.60. Tabor: 12. 
Treynor: S. S. of German, 2. Waterloo: 
First, 5. Waucoma: 2.10. ebster City: Miss 
Metcalf, 5. Winthrop: 3./80. Cong’l Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, 16.84. 


KANSAS—$178.96. 

Centralia: 5. Clay Center: Clarence Wast- 
“man. Memorial, 4. Council Grove: Rey.) Geo. 
’ A. Chatfield, 5. Dickerson; 3. Emporia; 9.25, 
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Fairview: Plymouth, 9.21. Gaylord: 2. Ge- 
neva: 1. Herndon: 1. Kansas City, First, 10; 
Pilgrim, 2. Kensington: 1. Lawrence: Rev. 
Noble, S. Elderkin, 2. Leavenworth: First, 10. 
Leonora: 20. Maize: 2. Muscotah: 4. Otta- 
wa: First, 5. Russell: 5. Smith Center: First, 
6. Topeka: Mr. Griffin, 3; Central, 21.85; 
Seabrook, 3. Udall: 2. Wakefield: W. M. S., 
10. Waubaunsee: First, 5.65. Wellington: 
First, 5. Bastern Association, 5.50. Southern 
Association, 6.50. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union (Paola W. M. S., 5; Wichita, Fairmont, 
by Miss Dimond, 5), 10. 


KENTUCKY—$13.00. 
Berea: Rev. and Mrs, Raine, 5; Mrs. Todd, 


1. Evarts: Dr. Rowland, 5. Ludlow: Fair- 
view, 1. Williamsburg: First, 1. 
LOUISIANA—$15.30. 

Bayou Blue: 1.50. Indian Village: 2. Kid- 
der: 6.50. Lake Charles: Woodbury, 1.50. 


Roseland: First, 3.80. 


MAINE—$200.81. 
Auburn: High St., 15. 
Biddeford: Second, 6. 
Camden: First, 15. Cumberland Center: 1. 
Foxcroft: 4.50. Harrison: 3. Kennebunk: 
Mrs. Parsons, 100. Lewiston: Pine St., 4. 
Millinocket: Rev. A. W. Lewis, 1. New 
Gloucester: Mrs. Perry, 1. North Bridgeton: 
2; Rev. Chas. N. Davie, 1. Portland: Bethel, 
5. Sanford: North, 7.74. Sherman Mills: 
Washburn Memorial, 1. South Freeport: 5. 
S. Gardiner: Rev. Robt. Lawton, 1. S. Paris: 
First, 3. Thomaston: 1. Waterville: 10. 
Yarmouth: First, 10. 


MARYLAND—$34.77. 
Baltimore: Associate, 26.77; Fourth S. S., 5; 
Mrs. Thomas, 3 


MASSACHUSETTS—$3,139.87. 

Amesbury: Main St., 2.21; Union Evang’l, 
2.45. Ambherst: First, 33.04; ‘“‘A Friend,’ 1; 
North, 1.02. Andover: Mrs. Hall, 2; Mrs. 
Strong, 5; Rev. John P. Taylor, 5; Rev. C. C. 
Torrey, 2. Attleboro: Second: 7.77; Second 
Sunday School, 1.79. Auburndale: 37.12. 
Belchertown: 8.81. Belmont: Miss Hodgman, 
1. Beverley: Miss Clark, 5. Blandford: First, 
8. Boston: Mr. Dickinson, 1.10; Park St., 
56.66; Miss Rice, 1; “A Friend,’ 500. Brain- 
tree: First, 1. Bridgewater: Central Square, 
4.19. Brockton: Porter Evang’l, 25. Brook- 
field: 11.58. Brookline: Mr. Adams, 5; Rey. 
Horace A. Bumstead, 1; Mrs. Lovett, 3; Rev. 
Ambrose W. Vernon, 5; Miss Withington, 5. 
Cambridge: Mrs. Cook, 2; “A Friend,’’ 10; 
“Abery S.,” 5. Chelsea: Mr. Russell, 5. Chico- 
pee: Third, 12.60.. Clinton: Rev. W. W. Jor- 
dan, 1. Dalton: Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, 1; 
Mr. Crane, 50. Dennis: Union, 1. Dorches- 
ter: Second, 44.02; Mr. Sharp, 5; Miss Stod- 
dard, 10. Dudley: First, 3. East Falmouth: 
6. Easthampton: First, 1.72. East Lexing- 
ton: Miss Nichols, 1. East Longmeadow: 
Mr. Ellis, 5; First, 2.12. East Milton: Rev. A. 
E. Gregg, 1. Easton: Evang’l, 10.67. East 
Taunton: Mr. Porter, 1. East Walpole: 2. 
Enfield: 22.09; W. M. S., 5. Erving: 980c. 
Essex: Mr. Bacon, 1. Fall River: Central, 
13.50; Fowler, 2.17; Fowler Sunday School, 
65; Mrs. Remington, 5. Fitchburg: 14.70; 
Rey. A. J. Covell, 1. Florence: 11.62, Fox- 
boro: Bethany Orthodox, 4.24. Gardner: 
Mr. Brooks, 1. Grafton: 38; HEvang’l, 9. 
Granby: Miss Lathrop, 1. Greenfield; First, 
3; Mrs. Stone, 5. Hadley: Rey. Thomas A, 
Emerson, 2; First, 1.24. Hampden: Rev. C, 
B. Bliss, 1. Harwich: Rev. Fred T, Knight, 5. 
Hatfield: Mr. and Mrs. Stowell, 2. Haverhill: 
Riverside Memorial, 5. Hingham Center: 
Evang’l, 6. Hinsdale: 5; Rev. J. H. Laird, 1. 
Holliston: First, 3.80. Holyoke: Mr. Dawley, 
2; Mr. Hyde, 5; Second, 88.22. Hopkinton: 
Miss Pierce, 5. Housatonic: Mrs, Ramsdell, 
1, Hudson: 5, Jamaica Plain: Central, 


Benton Falls: 1. 
Brewer: First, 2.57. 
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45. Lakeville: 2. Lancaster: Evang’l, 8.47. 
Lawrence: Mrs. and Miss Emerson, 2; Law- 
rence St., 4.83. Lee: Miss Gibbs, 3. 
Lenox: 13. Lexington: Miss Johnson, 1. 
Littleton: Mr, Conant, 5. Lowell: Eliot, 6.83; 
Highland, .32) Kirk. (St..-W.- Moo 8. 9383 ur 
Thompson, 5. Ludlow Center: Rey. John 8. 
Curtis, 1. Lynn: Central, 10; First, 31.34. 
Malden: Miss Aiken, 2; Rev. H. J. Kilbourn, 
1; Mrs. Willcox, 10. Mansfield: Orthodox, 
8.60. Marblehead: First, 15.86; Miss Perkins, 
5. Marion: 2. Marlboro: Union, 12. Med- 
field: ‘‘A Friend,’ 5. Melrose Highlands: Mr. 
Basford, 1. Merrimac: Pilgrim: 1. Middle- 
boro: First, 2.95. Milford: Miss Wilson, 5. 
Milton: 16.20. Mittineaque: 7; Mr. Goodman, 
3. New Bedford: North, 18.37. Newburyport: 
Belleville, 9.62; Miss Boynton, 50c. New 
Salem: 1. Newton Center: Mrs. Archibald, 
10; Rev. Edward M. Noyes, 2. Newton High- 
lands: 23.84. North Andover: 11. North 
Chelmsford: Mrs. Harris, 1. Northampton: 
First Doreas Soc., 25; Mr. Williston, 200. 
North Wilbraham: Grace Union, 1.76. Nor- 
wood: First, 27.45. Orange: Central, 16.89. 
Palmer: First, 2.25; Second, 7. Peabody: 
Mrs. Hart, 2. Peru: 1.25. Petersham: Miss 
Dawes, 50. Pittsfield: First, 60. Plymouth: 
Mrs. Finney, 1; Mrs. Mellor, 5. 

Bethany, 6. Raynham: First, 2.20. 
mond: Rev. Wm. M, Crane, 5. Rowley: 5.85. 
Royalston: 1.23. Rutland: Mrs. Miles, 1. 
Salem: Miss Cleveland, 1. Saxonville: Ed- 
wards, 1. Sheffield: 7.37. Shelburne: First, 
3.50. Shrewsbury: Mr. Harlow, 50c. South 
Amherst: South, 3. South Ashburnham: 
People’s, 3.50. South Dartmouth: Rev. C. B. 
Wathen, 1. South Deerfield: Rev. John B. 
Carruthers, 1. South Dennis: 5. .South Eas- 
ton: Rey. Wm. Fryling, 1. South Farming- 
ton: Mr. Stevens, 10. South Sudbury: Miss 
Hobart, 2. Southwick: 2. South Williams- 
town: Second, 15c. Springfield: Mr. Atwater, 
10; Mr. Chapin, 2; North, 6.50; Park, 11.84; 
Mr. Tabor, 3. Stockbridge: First, 2.71. Sun- 
derland: S. S., 6.56. Taunton: Mrs. Abbott, 
2; Trinitarian, 5.87. Topsfield: 2. Turner’s 
Falls: First, 3. Wakefield: Mrs. Drew, 1. 
Walpole: Mr. H. M. Cobb, 4; Mr. Kendall, 10. 
Waltham: Mrs. Foster, 1. Waquoit: 4.50. 
Ware: Mr. Richardson, 1. Wareham: First, 
5. Webster: Mrs. Hastings, 2. Wellesley 
Hills: Rey. Parris T. Farwell, 5; Miss Peck, 
3. Wendell: 60c. Wenham: 6. West Brook- 
field: Mrs. Looney, 1. West Boylston: First, 
8.65; Mrs. Parker, 1. West Medford: Mr. 
Poore, 5. West Medway: “A Friend,” 5. 
Westminster: First, 1.19. West Newbury: 
First, 4. Westport: Pacific Union, 92. Whit- 
insville: 90.38; I. V. H., 2; Mr. A. F. Whitin, 
350; Miss Whitin, 20; Mr. EB. Whitin, 225; 
Estate Mrs, Chas. P. Whitin, 100. Winchendon: 
Mr. Crain, 1; North, 7.68. Worcester: Adams 


. Square, 10; Mr. Aiken, 15; Ch. of Covenant, 


46c.; Lake View, 78c.; Park, 3.64; Piedmont, 
24; Rey. Lyman L. Willcox, 1. Worthing- 
ton: 1. 


MICHIGAN—$130.33. 

Addison: Mrs. Peck, 1; Mrs, 
Ann Arbor: Mr. Angell, 20. 
15. Calumet: Mrs. Johnson, 1. 
Dewey, 2. Grand Rapids: Mrs. McBain, 5. 
Hopkins: Mizpah, 2; Mrs. Parmelee, 2. Kala- 
mazoo: First, 35.60. Litchfield: Mrs, Gibbs, 6. 
Memphis: 2. Moline; First, 10.43. Olivet: 
10;/Rev. F. H. Foster, 1. Otsego: 4.30. Port 
Huron: First, 5. Saugatuck: Mrs. Sutton, 4. 
Travers City: Mrs. Edwards, 1. Ypsilanti: 
Miss Buell, 1 


MINNESOTA—$258.30. 

Cannon Falls: First, 10. Detroit: First, 3.75, 
Dodge Center: Claremont, 5. Elmdale: First 
Slovak, 1. Excelsior: Rev. C. J. Swain, 2. 
Faribault: 8.51. Fergus Falls: First, 8.53. 
Glencoe: Miss Allen, 5. Glenwood: 5. Hop- 
kins: 40c. Hutchinson; 3. Mankato; Rev. J, 


Voorhees, 2. 
Cadillac: First 
Detroit: Mrs. 
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F. Bacon, 6. Marshall: 4; Mrs. Wime 

Medford: 4. Milaca: 60c. iiithwedootier: sie 
Bovey, 100; Forest Heights, 2.50; Fifth Ave. 
W. M. S., 5; Linden Hills, 15; Plymouth 
18.89; Thirty-eighth St., 1. Northfield: First’ 
1.77. St, Paul: Plymouth, 5.35; St. Anthony 
ahecanl 20U. Silver Lake: C. EF. S., 10. Way- 
zata: 7, 
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mne Terre: Mrs. Shepard, 5. Dawn: Rey. 
Oo. G. Owen, 2. Kansas City: Mrs. Bishop, 10; 
First W. M. S., 2.45. Kidder: 1.75. Lebanon: 
2.78. Meadville: 8. Old Orchard: 6.30. St. 
Joseph; Tabernacle, 12.90. St. Louis: First, 
25; Memorial, 3; Pilgrim, 2; Rev. William 
Smith, 2; Union W. M. S., 3. Sedalia: Second, 
2. Springfield: First W. M. S., 7. Woman's 
Missionary Union, 23.97. 


MONTANA—$71.50. 

Ballantine: 1. Big Timber: First, 50. Bill- 
ings: First, 15. Broadview: 1. Laurel: 2; 
German, 1. Missoula; Swedish, 50c. Red 
Lodge: 1. 


NEBRASKA—$335.88. 

Albion: 6.20. Arcadia: 3. Avoca: 3. Ber- 
trand: 5. Blair: Mrs. Pollock, 1. Burwell: 
5. Center: 1. Clay Center: First, 4.56. Cort- 
land: 7. Cowles: 3. Crete: First, 3. David 
City: 10. Doniphan: 1. Fairmont: First, 11. 
Friend: German, 5. Genoa: Miss Pugsley, 10. 
Hastings: First German, 2.50; Immanuel Ger- 
man, 3. Kearney: W. M.S8., 10. Leigh: First, 
8. Lineoln: Mr. Marsh, 1; Rey. N. L. Packard, 
1; Plymouth, 21.15; Zion German, 5. Linwood: 
3.25. Milford: First, 2.05. Nebraska City: 
Camp Creek, 2.87. Norfolk: First, 8. Olive 
Branch: German, 3.50. Omaha: Cherry Hill, 
3; First, 50; St. Mary’s Ave., 13. Plainview: 
15. Princeton: German, 4. Rising City: Mr. 
Brunner, 5. Seribner: 8.96. South Platte: 
1.55. Sutton: First, 6; Rev. John D. Grosz, 
1.+ Trenton, 7. Verdon: 9.45. Weeping Water: 
11.40. York: First, 19. Loup Valley Assn., 
11.05. Nebraska State Assn., 20.39. 


NEVADA—$1.00. 
Reno: First, 1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—#$427.83. 

Alstead: First, 2.73. Ambherst: 14. Auburn: 
First, 1. Bartlett: 1. Bradford Center, 1. 
Brentwood: 3.20. Brookline: 3; Rey. Warren 
L. Noyes, 1. Canterbury: 1. Claremont: 2.67 ; 
“A Friend,” 2. Concord: West, 1.45. Derry 
Village: Estate of Sarah M. Barker, 210.89. 
Epping: 6. Francestown: “A Friend,” 5. 
Greenfield: 1.03. Hancock: 1.95. Hanover: 
Ch, of Christ Dartmouth College, 48; Mrs. 
Leeds, 1. Haverhill: First, 2.70. Hollis: 2.69. 
Jaffrey Center: 4. Keene: Mrs. Heywood, 2. 
Laconia: 8.14. Langdon: 80c. Lisbon: First, 
4.295. Manchester: South Main St., 6.31. Mer- 
rimack: 7. Milford: First, 8.44; Rev. Chas. 
F, Robinson, 1. Nelson: 1. Newcastle: 1. 
North Barnstead: First, 1. North Hampton: 
3.10. North Weare: 2. Ossipee Center: First, 
6. Oxford: 1.95. Oxfordville: 1.05. Pena- 
cook: 6.96. Piermont: 1.05. Pittsfield: Rev. 
Joseph B. Lyman, 1. Plymouth: Rey. Clinton 
W. Wilson, 1. Portsmouth: North H. M. §., 
10. Rindge: First, 3.50. Salem: 1.50. Surry: 
Sunday School, 1; Miss Joslin, 1. Webster: 3. 
West Lebanon: 5.47. Winchester: 20. 


NE JERSEY—609.30. 

hae Brook: Miss Cook, 3._ Chester: 3.25. 
East Orange: First, 8.80; Mrs. Hulskamper, 5. 
Glen Ridge: 65. Grantwood: 1. Jersey City: 
First, 5. Lakehurst: Mr. Thompson, 10. 
Montclair: First, 100; Mrs. Miller, 5. Newark: 
Belleville Ave.,. 35.25; Mr. Conklin, 2; First, 
33.96; T, B. H., 10; Mr. Jube, 25; Miss Jube, 5. 
Nutley: Rev. Henry J. Condit, 1. Ocean 
Grove: Mrs. Rowen, 1. Orange: Mr. BPverson, 5. 
Orange Valley: 26.54; Mr. G. Spottiswoode, 25; 
Mr. G. B. Spottiswoode, 10; Miss Thompson, 
1. Paterson; Auburn St., 14.50, Plainfield: 
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Mrs. Lincoln, 5; Mr, West, 5... U - 
clair: Christian’ Union, 73.003. ies Coveren i: 
Mrs. Connelly, 1; “A Priend,” 50. Westfield: 
25.50. ss ridges, 15; Mr. Carber 25; 
Renirnee ges 5; Mr. Carberry, 25; 


NEW MEXICO—$3.00. 
Albuquerque: L. M. §S., 3. 


NEW YORK—$1,174.05. 

Albany: Iirst, 87.92. Albion: Rev. C. H. 
Burroughs, 1; Gaines, 6.65. Antwerp: First 
20. Arcade: Virst, 1.20. Aurora: Rey. Geo. 
M. Ward, 10. Baiting Hollow: 2.85. Bay 
Shore: lirst, 1.50. Bellport: Miss Roberts, 15. 
Binghamton; First, 1.60. Brooklyn: "Mr 
Clark, 1.25; Flatbush, 11.48; Miss Halliday, 2; 
Miss Hartwell, 2; Immanuel, 2.03; Dr, Mar- 
vin, 25; Miss McCartee, 5; Parkville, 4.54; 
Puritan, 27; Miss Roberts, 5; Mr. Stubbins, 5; 
Mrs. Treadwell, 8; Mr. Wilkinson, 10. Buft- 
falo: Fitch Memorial, 4; Mr. Hammond, 10; 
Pilgrim, 8; Miss Whittemore, 10. Canaan: 
4.12. Canandaigua: 44.40; Mrs. Backus, 25. 


Carthage: Ley. Harry C., Handy, 5. Copen- 
hagen: 2. Coventryville; 1. Crown Point: 
Sunday School, 4. Deansboro: 2. Elmira: 


Rev. Samuel HW. Eastman, 5. Fairport: 6. 
Fishkill-on-Hudson; Miss Kittridge, 3. Flush- 
ing: 6.50. Franklin: Miss Jennings, 1. Gro- 
ton City: 1.25. Highbridge: Mrs. Turner, 1. 
Homer: 6:36; Sunday School, 96c. Ithaca: 
Mr. Minus, 2; Rev. B. Frank Tobey, 5. James- 
port: 2.75. Lisle: Rev. John Kincaid, 2. 
Lockport: East Ave. Ch. and Bible School, 5. 
Manorville: “A Friend,’ 1. Mattituck: Sound 
Ave., 2.04: Middletown: North St., 5; Rev. C, 
H. Reynolds, 1. Mount Sinai: 12. Mt. Ver- 
non: Mrs. Bean, 10; Rev. Herbert C. Ide, 1; 
Mt. Vernon Heights, 5. Newburgh: First, 1.60. 
New York: Rey. W. L. Beard, 5; Miss Cham- 
berlain, 5; Mr. Hasstedt, 1; Miss Angell, 1; 
Mr. Bailey, 10; Broadway ‘Tabernacle, 48.20; 
Miss Carter, 5; Mrs, Clark, 1; Miss Fay, 5; 
Mr. Ferris, 50; Mrs. Graf, 1; Miss Hazen, 5; 
Mr. Hull, 10; Rev. Henry Lewis, 2; Manhattan, 
219.85; Mr. Moody, 1; Dr. Nichols, 25; Rev. 
W. A. Rice, 1; Mr. Singer, 25; Trinity W. M 
S., 2; Miss Wilbur, 5. Niagara Falls: First, 
4.40. Northfield: Sunday School, 2. Norwood: 
Rey. Louis H. Johnston, 1. Nyack: 1. Orient: 
7.66. Osceola: 1. Oswego: 88c. Oxford: First, 
6. Paris: 2. Pelham; 1.50. Philadelphia: 1. 
Port Chester: W. M. S., 5. Port Leyden: 
First, 8. Richmond Hill: Pilgrim, 5. Rens- 
selaer Falls: ttey. T. L. Leverett, 5. Roches- 
ter: Mrs. F, H. Corbusier, 2. Rockaway 
Beach: 3. Roscoe: 1. Rutland: First, 3.54; 
Rey. H. W. Robinson, 1. Salamanca; 2. 
Schenectady: Mr. Brooks, 2; Pilgrim, 2. 
Sherburne: Mrs. Lathrop, 5. Smyrna: 1. 
Spencerport: First, 46c. Summerhill: 6.75. 
Syracuse: Geddes, 11.30, Utica: 7.38. Wells- 
ville, First, 57c. West Groton: First, 4. West- 
moreland: 1. West Winfield: Mrs, Wood, 1. 
White Plains: Mr. Fancher, 15. Willsboro: 
Rey. C. W. Grupe, 5. Woodhaven: First, 1.96. 
Woodville: ‘Friend,’ 10, Woman's Mission- 
ary Union (Sayville: W. M. S., 5; Wading 
River: 1.70; Brooklyn: Ch. of Pilgrims, 55; 
New York: Broadway ‘Tabernacle, 39.50 ; 
Homer: Aux., 15; Fulton: W. M. S., 4; New 
Haven: Aux., 3; Richmond Hill: Union W. M. 
S., 5; Brooklyn: South Ch., 10; Brooklyn: 
Central L. B. §., 50; Riverhead: First, 5; But- 
falo: First, 12.50; Elbridge: L. B. S., 1), 206.70. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$3.18. ¥ 
Dudley: 1.18. Montreat: Miss Kent, 2. 


RTH DAKOTA—$88.51. 
ood dudceas 5. Crary: First, 2.50. Elbo- 
woods: 3.50. Fredonia; German, 10. Heaton: 
First, 2. Jamestown: 9, Lawton: Rey. Geo. 
R. Searles, 1. Minot: Rey. Edwin 8S. Shaw, 1. 
New Rockford: 2. Oberon: Rey. Chas, A. 
Mack, 2; W. M. S., 5. Sanborn: 2; Mr. Joseph 
Bignall, 1. Valley City: First, 8.77; Mrs. 
Woodworth, 2. Wahpeton: First, 5.74; Rev, 
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OHIO—$612.53, 

Akron: Miss Ashman, 1; First, 89.'. Ash- 
land: 2.25. Ashtabula: Second, 10. Aurora: 
1.75. Austinburg: First, 7.70. Belpre: 3.60. 
Burton: 5. Center Belpre: 1, Chagrin Falls: 
80c.; Mr. Bullard, 5. Chardon: First, 7. 
Chester: 50c. Cincinnati: Columbia, 5; Law- 
rence St., 5; Miss Thalheimer, 5; Walnut Hills, 
23.16. Cleveland: Bethlehem, 4,91; Mr. Bush- 
nell, 2; Collinwood, 8.49; Denison Ave., 1; Mrs. 
Eldredge, 3; Buclid Ave., 15.75; First, 4; Rev. 
J. G. Fraser, 5; Hough Ave., 4.14; Kinsman 
Road, 4.15; Mizpah Sunday School, 4.63; Ply- 
mouth, 8; Mrs. Smith, 12. Columbus: ’ Bast- 
wood, 10; Mr. Hertel, 1; Mayflower, 4; Mrs. 
W. BE. Waters, 5.° Croton: al Eagleville: a: 
East Claridon: 4.° Elyria: First, 5.59; First 
Sunday School, 1. Geneva: 3. Hamilton: 
hirst, 1. Hudson: 5.83. Kellogsville: 1; Miss 
Baker, 1. Lexington: 5. Lima: Gomer, 3.50. 
Litchfield: 8. Lorain: First, 15. Mansfield: 
Mrs, Avery, 25; Mrs. Black, 15.25; First, 15.32. 
Marietta: Miss’ Hickok, 5; Rev. Alfred T. Per- 
ry, 5; Marietta’ Assn., 4.68. Marysville: 4. 
Medina: 27; Medina’Assn., 7.69. Mentor: Miss 
Mosley, 5. Miami: Association, 15.05. Mt. 
Vernon: 6. Newark: First, 4.40; Rey. Thos. 
H. Warner, 1. Newton Falls: 5. North Olm- 
sted: 9. Oberlin: Mrs. Crafts, 3; Rev. A. H. 
Currier, 2; Rev. Henry C. King, 10; Second, 
19.53; Mr. Wattles, 5. Painesville: First, 1.90. 
Plain City: Rev. Corydon 8. Irwin, 1. Prince- 
ton: Assn., 20.69. Radnor: 10. Rootstown: 
WET Sandusky: First, 1. Shandon: 5.20. 
sig Ao Newbury, 1. Springfield: First, 17.10; 
Y: P. S. C. H. of Lagonda Ave., 2. Tallmadge: 
Mrs, ‘Jagger, 5. Toledo: Mrs. Burgess, 1; Cen- 
tral, 4.54; Plymouth, 2; Washington St., 1.68. 
Troy: 1.87. Twinsburg: 4; Sunday School, 
2.44. Unionville: 4. Vermilion: 2. Wauseon: 
5. West Park: 2. Windham: First, 2.32. 
Central -Association, 11.05. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union (12.90; Central W. M. &., 5; 
Kirtland-W. M. S.,.1; Mrs. Baker, 5; Miss 
Alexander, 2; Cleveland; Glenville, 60c.; To- 
ledo: Plymouth W. M. S., 35c.; Cleveland: 
First, 15; Elyria: Second, 45c.), 42.30, 


OKLAHOMA—$37.00, 
Anadarko: Mr. Campbell, 10. 
Guthrie: 2.50. 


Chichaslia: 2. 
Kingfisher: 1; Rev. E. F. 
Schwab, 1. Okarche: 1.50; Rev. Chas. J. 
Kellner, 1; Pleasant Home, 2.50. Oklahoma 
City: Harrison Ave., 2.50; Pilgrim, 7.50. Per- 
kins: 2. Pond Creek: 2.50; Rev. Frank Pey- 
ton, 1. 


OREGON--$46.67. 

Corvallis: Plymouth, 9c. 
Central, 15e. Freewater: 18c.; Ingle Chapel 
Cc. C., 8.17. Gunter: Lily of the Valley, 18c. 
Hillsboro: First, 5. Hillside: 2.65. Hubbard; 
1.50. Ione: 2, Portland: Mrs. Cake, 10; Rev. 
D. B. Gray, 1. Salem: First, 12. Sherman: 
Yiood View, 3. Woodburn: Bethel, 75c 


PENNSYLVANIA—$253.29. . 
Alleghany: First, 4.40; Slovak, 8.50. Brad- 
dock: First, 6.30. Duquesne: Slovak, 5. 
Ebensburg: First, 9. Erie: Dr. Laud, 4. 
Fountain Springs: 1. Kane: Tirst, 27.62; 
Junior Miss. Soe. of First, 5; Rev. Newman 
Matthews, 1; W. M. S., 15. Milroy: White 
Memorial, 10. Neath: 10. Philadelphia: Cen- 
tral, 80.71; Rev. EF, F. Fales, 2; Mr. Heritage, 
10° Bark, 2710's Snyder Ave., nlite Pittsburg 
Assn., 5. Scranton: “A Friend,” 1; Puritan, 5. 
State Conference, 22.76. 


RHODE ISLAND—$228.47. 
Pawtucket: First, 138.26. 


Eugene: Lewelyn 


Peacedale; Miss 


Bushnell, 3. Providence: Beneficient, 18.03; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bubier, 10; Free Evang’l, 4; Miss 
Haskell, 2; Miss Lawton, 2; Pilgrim, 5.25; 
Plymouth, 2; Mr. Thresher, to; Union, 16.42; 
“A -Widow’s Mite,” 1. Riverpoint: 5. Wes- 
terly: 2.64. Woonsocket: Blackstone, 7.87; 
Junior Society of Blackstone, 1. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$81.74. 

_ Centerville; Rev. J. Watson, 1. Black Hills 
Assn., 2.75. Fairfax: * Bethlehem German, 73 
Hope German, 7; Rev. J. Morach, 1. Henry: 
26c. Hosmer: 15. Parkston: 10. Rosebud: 
Rev. R. D. Hall, 5. Scotland: German, 24. 
Tyndall: German, 5.73; Rev. J. J. Sattler, 1. 
Valley City: Rev. S. HE. Fish, 1. Willow 
Lakes: 1. 


TENNESSEE—$10.68. 
Pegi Lake: 68c. Johnson City: Mr, Clarke, 


TEXAS—$11.50. 
Dallas: Mr. Powell, 5. Panhandle Assn., 650" 


UTAH—$1.00. fe: 
Salt Lake City: Miss Woodmansee, 1. - 


VERMONT—$307.52. 

Bellows Falls: 13.89. Bennington: Second, 
34.10. Benson: 9.16; Mrs. Austin, 50c. 
don: 6. Brattleboro: Mrs. Sanborn, 1. Bur- 
lington: First, 55.45; Rev. Jos. 


Cabot: 3.50. Derby: Mrs. Barnes, 1. Essex 


Junction: First, 6.64. Franklin: 4.40. Hart- 


ford: Second, 7.15. Jericho Center: Rev. S. H. 
Barnum, 1. Ludlow: 4.86. Lyndonville: 5. 
Manchester: 16.96. Marlboro: 1. Milton: 1. 
North Bennington: 14.45. North Craftsbury: 
3. Orleans: 2. Orwell: 16.99. Pittsford: 1.88; 
Rey. C. H. Smith, 2. Putney: 2. Royalton: 
1.25; Y. P. S. C. E., 2.50. Rupert: 10.60. Rut- 


land: 25. Saxton’s River: 5. Shoreham: 5. 
Springfield: 13.80. Sudbury: 3. Townshend: 
First, 3. Waterbury: 4.84. Westford: 2. 


Westminster: 60c. W. Westminster: 4. White 
River Junction: Dr. Drake: 3. Williston: 
First, 6. Winooski: 1. 


VIRGINIA—$13.05. 
Herndon: 12.05; Rey. R. C. Drisko, 1. 


-WASHINGTON—$252.79. 


Ahtanum: 3. Bellevue: 3; Medina, 1. Cath- 
lamet: 1.30. Coupeville: First, 2.05. Edmonds: 
5. Granite Falls: Union, 40c. Hillyard: First, 
2. Moxee Walley: 1.40. North Yakima: First. 
15. Odessa: Friedensfeld, 1; German, 5; 
Quincy, 1.60. Ritzville: First German, 5; Ger- 
man, 10; 
manuel, 6.40; Rev. M. L. Hutton, 5. Rosalia: 
Crary Memorial, 56c. Seattle: Rev. Richard 
Bushnell, 1; Olivet, 1; Pilgrim, 104.88; Pros- 
pect, 5.80; University, 10. Spokane: Plymouth, 
4.50; Westminster, 15. Tacoma: East, 4.90; 
Plymouth, 2. Walla Walla: First, 25. 


WISCONSIN—$670.88. 


Beloit: First, 20.45. Endeavor: 3.30. La 
Crosse: First, 20. Madison: Miss Baas, 1. 
Milwaukee: Mrs. Barnard, 500; Grand Ave., 
10.18; Plymouth, 75. Plymouth: 8.50; S. S., 


6.45. Suring: Rev, J. H. Pedersen, 1. Weyan- 
nega: Mrs. Baldwin, 25. 
WYOMING—$23.55. 

Big Horn: 638c. Big Piney: 2.03. Buffalo: 
1.26. Chevenne: 9.97, Dayton: 23c. Green 
River: 1.80. Lander: 2. Lusk: 2.17. Pine- 
dale: 45c. Rock Springs: 26c. Shoshoni: 1.30. 


Worland: 25c. 
Van Tassel; 14c. 


Eden: 19c. 
South Paso: 40c. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS: $10,853.60, 


Bran- : 


Torrey, 2.° 


German (Salem) 10; German Im-* 


Boulder: 27e, ' 


THE BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVID- 
CAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has inereased the 
atteudance at the Lord’s 
Supper in thousands of 
— ehurches., It will doso for 
your church. Send for illuas- 
trated price List. 


~INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several- hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mis- 
slonary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
uestion of How and What to Pray In 
ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25e, Morocco 35e, 
stpaid; stamps taken; Acts Wanted. 
EO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


AROUND THE WORLD FOR $11 


Evangelistic Travelogs to Win Souls 
Sy to Christ. STEREOPTICONS, 
B Reflectoscopes and Moving 
Picture Machines, Leading 
Lanterns at lowest prices. 


The Christian Lantern Slide & Lecture 
Bureau, Y-M.C.A. Bldg., Chicago, ILL 
Mention Ad No, 960 


"Church Plans and Designs" 
A Booklet, sent for 2c Stamp 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 

814 E. Fellows St. 
Give name of Church. 


Dixon, Illinois. 


Pulpit Gouns 
and Choir Vestments 


CUSTOM TAILORING 


3 FOR CLERGYMEN 
SuITtTs FROM $20.00 


COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Ave. New York 


TEA NT Cm 


80 pages brimful of useful information, beauti- 
fully Tilnncratenls The leading hotels described, 
withrates, city map,amusements, excursions,etc. The 
only reliable, complete Guide of City CCOp a nLens 
XX Send 8 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 


Atlantic City Free Information Bureau 
10S. New York Avye,, Atlantic City, N.J. 


MONTICELLO 


The Hotel for Comfort 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
MODERN, HIGH-CLASS, HOMELIKE 
Excellent Table and Service 


Splendid location. Centre ofall attractions. IEx- 
ceptionally well equipped for the comfort of guests 
at all seasons of the year. Always open. Elevator. 
Sun parlors. Private baths. Refined surroundings. 
Suitable for ladies unaccompanied. Social diver- 
sions. Orchestra. Capacity 500, Reduced Rates. 


$2.00 up Daily. Special Weekly. American plan 
Write for rates and illustrated art folder of house. 


A. CONRAD EKHOLM, Owner and Prop. 


FOR GOOD MUSIC 


Winona Hymns 
The King’s Praise, No. 2 


Sample Copies : 
Manila, 15 Cents; Cloth, 25 Cents 


Coronation Hymns 


Alexander's Gospel Songs 
No. 2 


Sample: 
Limp Cloth, 25 Cents; Board, 30 Cents 


PROFITS DEVOTED TO 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 


PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 
156 5th Avenue New York City 


Registered, 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


Thomas Todd Co. 
PRINTERS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 
TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


Book, Magazine and Job 


Printing in all its branches. 
Difficult work a specialty 


All work is executed 
satisfactorily and de- 
livered when promised 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON : MASS. 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CugmicaLt Works, Providence, R.1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


Mr. E. A. Alexander, of Minnedosa, 
Manitoba, Canada, writes: “For about 
forty-five years I have been a worker 
in the Sunday-school, mastly with boys 
and young men. In the presentation 
of the lessons and in character-build- 
ing, by myself and others, I have re- 
ceived more inspiration and help from 
The Sunday School Times than any- 
thing outside the Bible.” 


Che Sunday School Tines 


is published weekly at 
a year. In clubs 

$4 (0) of five or more, to 15¢ 
: separate addresses 5 

each a year. One free copy is given 

with every ten paid for in a club. Per- 

haps you have never even seen a copy 

of The Sunday School Times. Get it! 


Test it! Specimen copy free, IF you 
mention this paper. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
Publisher’s Dept. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESS OF WILLIS MCDONALD & Co., NEW York 


